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Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/connoisseurillus216seplon 


For  Reference 
Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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THE  BEST  OF  BACCARAT  BETWEEN  1830  AND  1930 
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STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting  repro- 
auctions  of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman  ana  still 
housed  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  international  antiques 
authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.,  to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill  of  Baker's 
finest  craftsmen.  This  Baker  Stately  Homes  Collection  is  available  through  manu 
fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  incited  to  send  $12. SO  for  a  Stately  Homes 
C  ol lection  L  atalogue. 


From  Antonv  House,  Cornwall, 
England,  the  home  of  Sir  John 
Carew,  a  rare  Queen  Anne 
walnut  and  inlaid  sideboard. 
Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston, 
Lo-  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Seattle.  Trov  and  Washington  D.C.  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.   i77,  loM  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 

A  North  American  Philips  Company 


connoisseurs  of  the  finest  in  American  Art 
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ABRAHAM  RATTNER  ( 1895-1978) 
Girl  Reading,  1946;  oil;  28%  x  23%  inches;  signed  upper  left:  'Rattner' 
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Time's  Golden  Rulers: 
Rolex  Day-Date  and  Rolex  Lady-Datejust 

Twin  classics  of  integrity  and  beauty,  the  Rolex  Day-Date1  and 
Rolex  Lady-Datejust"  are  superlative,  self-winding  chronometers, 

each  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching  President  bracelet  and 
pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  with  the  renowned  Oyster5  case. 

fc,  JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 


3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road.  Suite  112,  Troy.  Michigan  48084,  (313)  649-1122 
Registered  lewder    <oJ^    American  Gem  Society 
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J  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  A  question 
of  vulgarity;  a  dictionary  of  art;  the  pope's 
tailors;  the  Duke's  only  opera 

42  AUCTIONS    A  slow  month  ahead 

62  THE  LIVELY  ARTS    Tom  Hanks,  Holly- 
wood's hot  comedian,  branches  out 

7  THE  WALL  Why  intellectuals  love 
Boston's  Fenway  Park,  hy  Phil  Patton 

84  THE  "PRUSSIAN"    Andrew  Wyeth's  se- 
cret paintings,  by  Thomas  Hoving 

S  HAMPTON'S  COURT  For  the  privi- 
leged few,  a  top  decorator  purveys  status  as 
well  as  chic,  hy  Philip  Norman 


9b  KING  PARMESAN  The  full  and  golden 
glory  of  Italy's  finest,  most  versatile 
cheese,  by  Eunice  Fried 

8  THE  GREAT  CELLINI  Meet  the  man 
whom  art  forgers — and  buyers — fear,  by 
Ann  Headington 

1  PEDIGREED  CRYSTAL  The  proud,  old 
French  firm  of  Baccarat  brings  back  twen- 
ty-three of  its  most  stunning  designs,  by 
Linda  Dannenberg 

IMITATION  OF  NATURE  A  fresh  view 
of  Mary  Delany's  near-miraculous  paper 
flowers,  by  Eve  Auchincloss 

114  FUTURE  SHOCK  Trying  to  under- 
stand the  brilliant  innovators  of  Japanese 
fashion,  by  Maggie  Steber 


122  CLASSIC   WITH   A   DIFFERENCE    At 
Karges,  the  Hepplewhite  tradition  goes  on 

4  TAMING  THE  BEAST  No  one  masters 
the  treacherous  French  horn  better  than 
Barry  Tuckwell,  by  Harold  C.  Schonberg 

SHOW  OF  SHOWS  This  year's  Paris 
Biennale  promises  to  be  again  a  triumph, 
by  Patricia  Corbett 

INVESTOR'S  FILE    Henri  Matisse 

0  UP  &  COMING  Our  new  department 
about  people  and  things 

142  WINE    California's  great  1984  reds 
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museum  in  Tokyo;  a  Vatican  treat 
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PAUL  DE  LAMERIE 


George  II  Silver  Coffee  Pot  by  Paul  de  Lamerie 

London  1740     Height:  9  %  "     Weight:  31  ozs. 

The  contemporary-arms  is  those  of  Richard  Osbaldeston  .  successively  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  of  London. 


GROSV€NQR 

CANADA 

International  Fall  /Winter  1986  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROD6RTS  FURS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saga  shadow  blue  frost  fox  coat 


DESIGNERS  LTD 


449  Hamilton  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada 
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"Shoemaker  of  Dreams",  Salvatore  Ferragamo 

is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  innovative  designers 

in  the  history  of  shoes.  This  self-made  man  created 

shoes  for  the  world's  most  famous  feet. 

Today,  Ferragamo  continues  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder 

capturing  both  classical  and  contemporary  style. 

Symbol  of  this  timeless  elegance, 

Vara,  created  in  1978 

with  its  gros  grain  ribbon  and  gold  buckle. 

Fashionable  calfskin  and  patent  leather  versions 

in  new  colors  for  every  season. 


717  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  212-759-3822 
WHOLESALE:  663  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  212-838-9470 


11  Every  woman  may  be  shod  like  a  princess 

Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Autobiography 
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From  September  25  to  October  12  1986 

XIIP  Biennale 

internationale 

des  Antiquaires 

with 

la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 

and  le  Livre  rare 


Grand  Palais  in  Paris 

om  1 1  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  /  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


,rd  &Taylor 


Neiman  Marcus 


%  created  in  .! 


Louis  XV  carved  gold  box  decorated  with 
floral  sprays  against  a  way  background. 
Maker:  Thomas  Louis  Levesque. 
Paris  1745. 
Length:  2 W 


I.  A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

..       781  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022  (212)  752-1727  ESTABLISHED  1851 
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MCM  Handcrafted  Perfection.     Designed 


■;• 


by 


Vy&w*( 


MCM   The  Roman  numerals  symbolizing 
the  19th  Centur\ .  the  era  of  mohilnv 


coco 

LE   NOUVEAU    PARFUM    DE   CHANEL 


GEOFFREY    BEE 


for 

<JWar$a 


Park  Avenue 


Palm  Beach 


Bal  Harbour  Trump  Tower 


B  A  R  A  K  A  T 

MIRROR  OF  ALL  AGES  &  CULTURES 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  patronage  and  your  encourage- 
ment of  our  efforts  to  make  the  treasures  of  the  Ancient  World  available  to  a  discriminating 
audience.  Since  Volume  One  of  the  Barakat  Catalogue  was  published  —  a  320  page  hard- 
bound, full-color  collector's  item  —  the  response  from  you  has  been  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. 

Volume  Two  is  now  in  preparation.  In  the  tradition  of  Volume  I  it  will  be  a  visual  and 
descriptive  feast  of  objects  from  the  broadest  range  of  ancient  civilizations,  including 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Biblical  and  Pre-Columbian.  Like  the  Barakat  Gallery  itself,  the 
Catalogue  will  feature  exciting  surprises.  Delicately-shaped  Roman  glass,  glittering  in 
brilliant  peacock  colors,  shares  space  with  terracotta  oil  lamps  that  could  have  lit  homes  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  soft  contours  of  Greek  vases  are  juxtaposed  against  the 
angular  geometry  of  Pre-Columbian  deities.  The  Catalogue  will  also  feature  our  fascinating 
new  line  ofjewelry,  in  which  pieces  of  history  such  as  coins,  amulets  and  seals  are  blended  with 
the  finest  in  precious  gems  and  metals  to  form  unique,  stunning,  and  wearable  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  select  our  audience  for  Volume  Two  and  the  Barakat  Tapes,  a  videocassette  library 
which  will  explore  featured  aspects  of  the  Collection  in  depth,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
updating  and  broadening  our  mailing  list.  It  you  are  not  already  on  it.  and  would  like  to  be, 
please  fill  out  the  attached  form  with  your  name  and  address,  along  with  a  few  words  about 
your  specific  interests  in  the  antiquities  field  and  send  it  to  us.  We  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  you,  and  we  hope  that  these  two  exciting  souvenirs  of  antiquity  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 


MAIL  TO:  BARAKAT  GALLERY.  429  N.  RODEO  DRIVE.  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 

Name 

Address 


Telephone^ 


Mv  interests  in  collecting  are 


429  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Rodeo  Collection.  Beverly  Hills.  California  9021c  [213]  859-8408 

BETHLEHEM:  Rachels  Tomb  Road.  Tel   743737  JERUSALEM:  Jerusalem  Plan  Hotel.  47  King  George  Street     David  Street  46-48.  Old  City,  Tel:  284256 


SINCE    18  6  1 


Empire  fish  fork  and  knife  from  our  collection  of 


SAN   FRANCISCO-.  BEVERLY   HILL 


sterling  by  BUCCELLOT 


DALLAS .  HOUSTON 


GOLDSMITH 


Special  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Gage  jewels 
will  be  shown  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  New  York,  September  23-27 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET 

LONDON  Wl 
01499  2879 


WE'VE 

REINVENTED 

THE 

WOMEN'S 

STORE 
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IT'S  OPEN  NOW 

WITH  SIX  FLOORS 

OF  EXTRAORDINARY  CLOTHING 

AND  GREAT  SERVICE. 

WE'VE  DONE  FOR  WOMEN 

WHAT  WE'VE  ALWAYS  DONE  FOR  MEN. 

IT'S  A  WHOLE  NEW  WAY  TO  SHOP. 

BARNEYS 


N  E  W  Y  O  R 


V 


SEVENTH  AVENLJE  AND  SEVENTEENTH  STREET/NEW  YORK/212  929  9000 


When  you  first  handle  a  Patek  Philippe,  you  become 
aware  that  this  is  a  watch  of  rare  perfection. 
We  know  the  feeling  well.  We  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  a  Patek  Philippe  leaves  the  hands  of 
our  craftsmen.  For  us  it  lasts  a  moment  —  for  you, 
a  lifetime. 

We  made  this  watch  for 
you  —  to  be  part  of  your 
life  —  because  this  is  the 
way  we've  always  made 
watches. 

And  if  we  may  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  five  genera- 
tions of  experience,  it  will 
be  this:  a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  Patek  Philippe  timepieces,  please  send  $5  -  or  for  a  simple  brochure  of  current  styles  write  to: 

Patek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  629  -  CO,  New  York,  NY  10020. 


J.  KUGEL 


FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE  AND 
CURIOSITES 


279  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 

75008  PARIS 

TEL.  :  (1)  42.60.86.23  &  (1)  42.60.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

SILVER  AND 

GOLD  BOXES 
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A  rare  collection  of  continental  mounted  rock  crystal  pieces  of  the  17th  century. 


i  ERMES.  SHOCKING  ELEGANCE. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


Lambskin  trem  h  jacket  with  nutria  collar  S  4.075.  Tailored  wool  suit  S  1. 125.  "Kdh  -handbag  in  black  crocodile.  S  5,950.  Vote  pad  in  box  calf.  $175.  Accessories  by  Hermes. 

JV%5_York.  11  East  57th  Street,  Palm  Beach,  Worth  Wenue.  Dallas,  Highland  Park  Village.  Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drive. 

Chicago,  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bonwit  Teller.  San  Francisco.  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  [JMagnin,  Union  Square. 

Boutique  Du  Monde  D'Hermes:  Toronto,  Hazelton  1  anes.  Philadelphia.  Nan  Duskin.  New  York,  Barneys.  Baltimore.  Nan  Duskin. 

Parfum  d'Hermes.  A  European  indulgence  comes  to  Imenca.  To  purchase,  call  1-800-441-4488  or  visit  the  Hermes  Boutique  closest  to  you. 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


A  Question  of 


Vulgarity 


I  am  writing  this  just  after  seeing  two 
movies — Cobra  and  Caravaggio — -that 
forced  me  to  come  up  with  .1  now  law  ot 
aesthetics.  Sly  Stallone's  Cobra,  I'd 
heard,  was  the  worst  film  ot  violence 
.md  mayhem  Hollywood  had  ever  creat- 
ed— something  with  no  redeeming  fea- 
tures. I  had  to  go.  How  can  you  maintain 
an  appreciation  tor  quality  it  you  don't — 
sometimes — probe  to  the  nadir/ 
Conversely,  I  wanted  to  see  the  crit- 
ically acclaimed  Caravaggio,  di- 
rected by  the  British  artist  Derek  Jar- 
man,  because  I  love  the  works  ot  the 
baroque  master  and  am  moved  by 
the  story  ot  his  tempestuous  life.  He 
killed  a  tennis  partner  in  a  rage, 
went  on  the  lam,  fled  to  Malta,  was 
on  the  run  again,  got  pardoned, 
returned  to  Porto  Ercole,  was  arrest- 
ed and  jailed  by  mistake,  and  died 
days  later  from  exhaustion  after  run- 
ning down  the  beach  trying  to  catch 
the  boat  carrying  his  paintings. 

You  may  have  seen  the  original 
poster  for  Cobra.  The  very  image  of 
sleaze.  Stallone  is  depicted  with  a 
two-day  stubble,  eyes  hidden  by 
black  reflective  sunglasses,  a  safety 
match  stuck  in  the  side  of  his  mouth, 
a  scrimshaw-handled  .45  revolver  en- 
graved with  a  spitting  cobra  plunged  into 
his  belt.  He  brandishes  a  machine  pistol, 
and  the  tag  line  reads,  "Crime  is  a  disease; 
meet  the  cure." 

In  the  film,  Cobra — actually  Officer 
Cobretti  of  the  L.  A.  police — slaughters  an 
army  of  "psychos"  who  want  to  form  a  new 
world  order  by  knocking  off  all  the  rational 
citizens  in  America.  In  the  first  seconds,  a 
slavering,  pockmarked  chap  elbows  his 
way  into  a  superette  and  grunts  rudely  at 
the  friendly  manager.  Definitely  a  "psy- 
cho," who  quickly  proves  his  evil  motives 
by  shooting  many  of  the  defenseless  shop- 
pers. Cobra  arrives,  slinks  after  the  "psy- 
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cho,"  and  knifes  bun  to  death.  "1  don't 
wanna  be  .1  hero,  1  inst  wanna  be  in- 
volved," he  says. 

And  so  it  goes.  Cobra  protects  a  gor- 
geous photographer's  model  with  cluck 
bones  as  high  as  the  Hollywood  Hills 
(played  very  effectively  by  Stallone's  wife, 
Brigitte  Nielsen)  from  a  platoon  of  "psy- 
chos." 1  le  manages  this  without  disrobing 
either  himself  or  her.  Amazing!  He  takes 
her  to  a  marvelous  down-and-out  motel  in 
the  country  and,  when  the  gang  of  "psy- 
chos" arrives  on  motorcycles,  dispatches 
about  fifty  of  the  brutes.  We  know  how  bad 
they  are  by  their  faces — all  snaggle- 
toothed  and  scarred.  What  makeup! 


The  climax  takes  place  in  a  steel  fac- 
tory, where  Cobra  and  his  girl  wipe  out  the 
"psychos,"  who  die  in  a  magnificent  chor- 
eography of  somersaults,  plies,  and  pas  de 
deux,  accompanied  by  great  "unnghh"s, 
"aieee"s,  and  groans.  One  "psycho"  is 
splashed  with  a  liquid  that  Cobra  then 
ignites  with  his  safety  match,  seconds  after 
delivering  one  of  the  funniest  movie  lines 
of  the  decade,  "You  have  the  right  to 
remain  silent."  In  the  end,  Cobra  motor- 
cycles placidly  away  with  Brigitte. 

I  was  astonished.  Although  it  sounds  it, 
the  film  isn't  vulgar  or  cynical.  It's  a 
straightforward,  taut,  well-crafted  cellu- 
loid romp.  The  slaughter  is  so  clean  and 


un.ittecting  that  you  cannot  take  it  seri- 
ously except  as  modern  dance,  Colrra  is 
like  a  smart  upscale  comic  book. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  Derek  Jar- 
man's  Caravaggio.  It  is  true  that  the  pho- 
tography is  often  beautiful.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  Nigel  Terry,  who  plays  the  trou- 
bled master,  is  a  brilliant  look-alike.  Lena, 
Caravaggio's  prostitute  girlfriend  in  real 
life,  is  serenely  portrayed  by  Tilda  Swin- 
ton.  But  no  one  knows  whether  Michelan- 
gelo Merisi  da  Caravaggio  (1573-1610) 
was  homosexual.  Nonetheless,  the  direc- 
tor has  seized  upon  the  speculation  as  if  it 
were  the  absolute  truth,  and  the  film  slith- 
ers on  from  there.  Beyond  that,  the  plot, 
the  individual  scenes,  the  pompous 
monologues  forced  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dying  Caravaggio  ("tearing 
your  last  breath  from  the  stars"),  are 
wretched. 

The  creators  had  to  film  in  a  ware- 
house in  which  contemporary  street 
sounds  could  be  heard,  so  they  de- 
cided to  place  Caravaggio  in  the 
1940s  and  to  mix  that  look  with  cos- 
tumes of  the  Renaissance  (even 
though  Caravaggio  lived  after  the 
Renaissance).  Boy,  does  it  not 
work!  Ten  minutes  into  the  movie, 
which  looks  perfectly  late-six- 
g  teenth-century,  Caravaggio  puffs  a 
I  cigarette.  Later,  you  hear  a  train 
*  whistle.  Still  later,  his  sixteenth- 
|  century  patron,  Marchese  Giustin- 
|  iani,  uses  a  pocket  calculator.  When 
°  Caravaggio  kills  Thomasoni  with 
his  knife — not,  as  it  really  happened,  with 
a  tennis  racquet — the  violence  is  worse 
than  anything  in  Cobra.  A  drag  party  in  a 
Vatican  charnel  house  is  nothing  but 
tenth-rate  Fellini  Satyricon  material.  As  for 
any  revelation  about  the  art  of  Caravag- 
gio, there's  a  total  vacuum.  The  last  scene 
shows  the  sixteenth-century  genius  dead 
— in  a  suit  with  black  satin  lapels. 

Caravaggio  sets  out  to  be  high-minded 
and  slips  into  self-indulgence  and  bastard- 
ization. Cobra  aims  low  and,  in  its  shallow 
way,  transcends  its  genre.  Today,  it  seems, 
when  they  make  a  movie  about  mayhem, 
it  can  be  art;  and  when  they  make  a  film 
about  art,  it  can  be  mayhem.  D 
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Art,  All  of  It 


A  small  suite  of  offices  on  the  Strand,  in 
London,  just  across  the  road  from  Covent 
Garden,  has  recently  become  the  nerve 
center  for  what  must  be  the  largest  pub- 
lishing enterprise  ever  in  the  history  of  art. 
Now  in  the  commissioning  stages,  Mac- 
millan's  The  Dictionary  of  Art  is  being 
billed  as  a  companion  to  their  respected 
The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  (at  present  in  its  sixth  edition). 
When  finished,  in  1991,  it  will  consist  of 
twenty-eight  volumes,  each  nearly  a  thou- 


stocke  points  out,  tor  instance,  has  com- 
plex but  very  different  histories  and  inter- 
pretations in  Renaissance  Italy  and  ninth- 
century  China. 

Macmillan  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cesstul  in  attracting  as  contributor-  many 
of  the  major  scholars  in  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. The  netting  of  such  figures  as  Robin 
Cormack  (on  early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine art)  and  Howard  Burns  (on  Italian 
architecture),  ot  Harvard,  or  James  Cahill 
(on  Chinese  painting,  sculpture,  and  dec- 
orative arts),  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  will  surely  help  to  make 


sand  pages  long,  with  a  total  of  25  million 
words  and  thousands  of  pictures. 

The  dictionary's  origins  are  attributed 
to  Macmillan's  president  and  Luminary, 
Harold  Macmillan,  ex-prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  now  Lord  Stockton.  In 
1980,  so  the  story  goes,  he  was  riding  in  a 
cab  in  New  York  City  on  his  way  to  the 
publishing  party  oi  the  Grove  dictionary, 
when  it  occurred  to  Lord  Stockton  to  ap- 
ply Macmillan's  considerable  dictio- 
nary-making experience  to  art  subjects. 

After  some  five  years  of  market  research 
and  planning,  Macmillan  in  1985  pub- 
lished a  prospectus  containing  vital  statis- 
tics and  general  intentions.  European  art 
will  take  up  more  than  halt  of  the  dictio- 
nary (some  lo  million  words),  with  the 
rest  of  the  wot  Id  apportioned  lengths  rang- 
ing from  Australasia  and  Oceania's 
2  VAY  wotds  to  the  2  million  for  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  North  America  gets 
650,000  words. 

The  2  million  words  on  "general  issue-. 
theories,  and  styles"  are  being  deliberated 
with  particular  care,  according  to  Hugh 
Brigstocke,  the  general  editor  (and  for- 
merly assistant  keeper  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Scotland).  The  editors  are  taking 
pain- 1(  avoid  the  misapplication  ot  West- 
ern concepts  ("classicism,"  for  example) 
that  in  the  art-historical  past  have  been 
too  easily  mapped  onto  non-Western  art 
forms.  The  notion  of  "imitation,"  Brig- 


the  dictionary  "definitive."  Specialists  to 
be  hired  in  each  geographic  area — even  if 
they  come  from  the  West,  as  most  will — 
will  at  least  relay  the  fruits  of  indigenous 
scholarship  back  to  the  Strand.  This  will 
allow  another  claim  to  be  made  tor  the  dic- 
tionary: that  it  should  contain  information 
and  ideas  not  yet  available  in  English, 
especially  on  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Is- 
lamic art. 

As  ot  this  summer,  droves  of  editors  had 
been  recruited  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
dictionary  had  been  commissioned,  from  a 
fraction  of  the  expected  three  to  four  thou- 
sand contributors.  The  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes are  to  be  published  simultaneously, 
and  the  complete  dictionary  will  cost 
$5,000  ($3,500  in  1986  prices). 

— John  Welchman 

Medea  Project 

Peter  Steadman,  twenty-eight,  is 
something  of  a  polymath.  His  intel- 
lectual peregrinations  began  with 
studies  ot  classical  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Columbia,  followed  by  Hittite  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  at 
Columbia,  while  participating  in  under- 
graduate productions  of  Aeschylus's  plays, 
that  he  conceived  a  simple  and  bold  ambi- 
tion: to  reconstruct  classical  Greek  drama 
as  it  was  in  the  original.  To  that  end,  he 
has  since  had  to  become  a  theatrical  pro- 
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Art,  All  of  It 

A  small  suite  of  offices  on  the  Strand,  in 
London,  just  across  the  road  from  Covent 
Garden,  has  recently  become  the  nerve 
center  for  what  must  be  the  largest  pub- 
lishing enterprise  ever  in  the  history  of  art. 
Now  in  the  commissioning  stages,  Mac- 
millan's  The  Dictionary  of  Art  is  being 
billed  as  a  companion  to  their  respected 
The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  (at  present  in  its  sixth  edition). 
When  finished,  in  1991,  it  will  consist  of 
twenty-eight  volumes,  each  nearly  a  thou- 


stocke  points  out,  for  instance,  has  com- 
plex but  vers-  different  histories  and  inter- 
pretations in  Renaissance  Italy  and  ninth- 
centurv  China. 

Macmillan  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  as  contributors  many 
of  the  major  scholars  in  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. The  netting  of  such  figures  as  Robin 
Cormack  (on  early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine art)  and  Howard  Burns  (on  Italian 
architecture),  of  Harvard,  or  James  Cahill 
(on  Chinese  painting,  sculpture,  and  dec- 
orative arts),  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  will  surely  help  to  make 


sand  pages  long,  with  a  total  of  25  million 
words  and  thousands  of  pictures. 

The  dictionary's  origins  are  attributed 
to  Macmillan's  president  and  luminary, 
Harold  Macmillan,  ex-prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  now  Lord  Stockton.  In 
1980,  so  the  story  goes,  he  was  riding  in  a 
cab  in  New  York  City  on  his  way  to  the 
publishing  party  of  the  Grove  dictionary, 
when  it  occurred  to  Lord  Stockton  to  ap- 
ply Macmillan's  considerable  dictio- 
nary-making experience  to  art  subjects. 

After  some  five  years  of  market  research 
and  planning,  Macmillan  in  1985  pub- 
lished a  prospectus  containing  vital  statis- 
tics and  general  intentions.  European  art 
will  take  up  more  than  halt  ot  the  dictio- 
nary (some  16  million  words),  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  apportioned  lengths  rang- 
ing from  Australasia  and  Oceania's 
250,000  words  to  the  2  million  for  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  North  America  gets 
650,000  words. 

The  2  million  words  on  "general  issues, 
theories,  and  styles"  are  being  deliberated 
with  particular  care,  according  to  Hugh 
Brigstocke,  the  general  editor  (and  tor- 
i  lerly  assistant  keeper  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery ot  Scotland).  The  editors  are  taking 
pains  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  West- 
ern concepts  ("classicism,"  for  example) 
that  in  the  art-historical  past  have  been 
too  easily  mapped  onto  non-Western  art 
forms.  The  notion  of  "imitation,"  Brig- 


the  dictionary  "definitive."  Specialists  to 
be  hired  in  each  geographic  area — even  if 
they  come  from  the  West,  as  most  will — 
will  at  least  relay  the  fruits  of  indigenous 
scholarship  back  to  the  Strand.  This  will 
allow  another  claim  to  be  made  for  the  dic- 
tionary: that  it  should  contain  information 
and  ideas  not  yet  available  in  English, 
especially  on  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Is- 
lamic art. 

As  of  this  summer,  droves  of  editors  had 
been  recruited  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
dictionary'  had  been  commissioned,  from  a 
fraction  of  the  expected  three  to  four  thou- 
sand contributors.  The  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes are  to  be  published  simultaneously, 
and  the  complete  dictionary  will  cost 
$5,000  ($3,500  in  1986  prices). 

— John  Welchman 

Medea  Project 

Peter  Steadman,  twenty-eight,  is 
something  of  a  polymath.  His  intel- 
lectual peregrinations  began  with 
studies  of  classical  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Columbia,  followed  by  Hittite  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  at 
Columbia,  while  participating  in  under- 
graduate productions  of  Aeschylus's  plays, 
that  he  conceived  a  simple  and  bold  ambi- 
tion: to  reconstruct  classical  Greek  drama 
as  it  was  in  the  original.  To  that  end,  he 
has  since  had  to  become  a  theatrical  pro- 
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behind  Shiseido's  luxurious  new  system  of  total  body 
care.  Combining  traditional  herbal  extracts,  shiatsu 
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ducer  and  director,  a  polished  classical 
Greek  actor,  a  connoisseur  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  costuming,  and  de- 
sign— and  a  video  maker. 

Steadman  maintains  that  there  has 
been  little  attempt  at  exact  historical 
reconstruction  of  Greek  drama — at  least, 
as  exact  as  scholarship  can  at  present  get — 
because  it  requires  a  confluence  of  difficult 
disciplines.  "Above  all,  it  requires  scholar- 
ship and  the  theater  to  collaborate,  which 
is  rare,"  he  says.  "Scholarship  likes  accura- 
cy; theater  likes  popularity.  Hence,  the 
few  attempts  have  all  been  in  English 
translation.  It's  hard  to  find  a  classical 
Greek  speaker  who  can  also  act." 

According  to  Steadman,  there  are  no 
records  of  anyone's  having  previously 
mounted  a  fully  professional  production  of 
Greek  tragedy  in  the  original  Greek — 


until,  that  is,  October  1985,  when  Stead- 
man's  own  New  York  Greek  Drama  Com- 
pany produced  Euripides'  Medea,  at  the 
Triplex  II  theater  in  New  York.  The  pro- 
duction contained  all  the  traditional  com- 
ponents of  classical  theater  meticulously 
researched  and  dramatized:  two  actors,  a 
chorus,  song,  dance,  mimetic  acting,  and 
classical  Greek  delivered  in  a  pitched  sing- 
song, in  accordance  with  recent  linguistic 
discoveries. 

For  a  historic  cultural  event,  it  didn't 
create  a  great  splash,  except  among  schol- 
ars. That  is  hardly  surprising,  since  there 
are  very  few  people  who  can  read  classical 
Greek,  let  alone  understand  it  spoken 
aloud.  Nevertheless,  the  critics  thought  it 

Peter  Steadman's  Medea:  the  first  fully  pro- 
fessional production  in  the  original  language. 


well  done,  and  the  production  drew  larger- 
than-expected  audiences,  many  members 
of  which  followed  the  action  by  reading 
electronic  subtitles  flashed  on  a  board 
mounted  above  the  stage. 

As  he  originally  planned,  Steadman  has 
made  a  video  of  his  production,  also  subti- 
tled in  English,  the  first  one  made  of 
ancient  Greek  drama  in  the  original  and 
available  commercially  (for  $59.50;  for 
more  information  call  212-627-2786).  As 
to  who  the  potential  clientele  might  be, 
Steadman  says,  "High  schools  and  colleges 
aplenty  have  applied  for  the  video — from 
around  the  globe!  But  I'm  most  gratified  to 
see  that  educated  individuals,  not  merely 
institutions,  are  interested.  That  was  the 
original  intention — to  offer  it  for  popular 
consumption  without  compromising." 

— Melik  Kaylan 


Small  Is  Beautiful 

It  was  one  of  the  lesser  events  of  1986 
and  involved  one  of  the  smaller  trea- 
sures. A  miniature  scale  model  of  the 
state  barge  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  won  first  place  in  its  class  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  the  National 
Maritime  Museum,  in  Greenwich,  Eng- 
land. This  event  recurs  on  the  slow  cycle  of 
once  every  five  yeats.  "It  takes  a  long  time 
to  build  a  good  ship  model,"  explains 
Lloyd  McCaffery,  the 
winning  shipwtight. 

Indeed,  the  miniature 
belongs  to  a  specific  genre 
of  ship  modeling,  differ- 
ent from  the  old  mariners' 
art  of  wood  carving  and 
morally  opposed  to  the 
kit  ships  mass-produced 
and  sold  to  a  constituency 
of  hobbyists.  The  busi- 
ness of  miniature  ship 
models  is  neither  a  folk 


art  nor  a  buff's  garage  pastime.  Where 
miniatures  are  concerned,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  a  handful  of 
obsessive  artists  and  collectors. 

"I  would  compare  my  work  to  what 
Faberge  has  done,"  says  McCaffery,  refer- 
ring to  the  renowned  jeweler  for  the  czar. 
McCaffery,  who  is  thirty-seven  years  old 
and  lives  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  produces 
exquisite  merchandise  for  a  specialized 
clientele.  His  detailed  ships  may  range  in 
size  from  three  inches  to  three  feet,  though 


Lilliputian  crew  aboard  Lloyd  McCaffery 


the  Flying 


much  of  the  work  measures  less  than  a  foot 
from  bow  to  stern.  Each  McCaffery  model 
represents  an  effort  to  replicate,  in  exact 
proportion,  an  actual  vessel  in  a  particular 
period  of  its  seagoing  life.  Historical  veri- 
similitude is  the  motivating  fantasy  of  the 
project:  it  drives  the  model  builder  and 
enthralls  the  collector. 

An  example  would  be  McCaffery's 
HMS  Bounty,  eight  and  a  half  inches  long, 
now  in  the  collection  of  William  Combs  of 
Bryn  Mawr,   Pennsylvania.   Aboard  the 
■■■■■     model,  a  crew  ol  twenty- 
Cloud,  four  men,  each  W  tall, 
among  them  the  noto- 
rious Captain   Bligh, 
mans  the  rigging.  Before 
cutting  the  first  beam  for 
his  miniature   Bounty, 
McCaffery  studied  the 
plans  that  the   British 
5  navy  had  drawn  up  of  the 
s   Bounty  when  it  was  pur- 
|  chased  from   the   mer- 
?  chant  marine,  at  the  end 
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;enth  century.  These  docu- 
J  -tructural  information  as 
well  -urements  from  which  the 

model  could  be  downsized.  Next,  McCaf- 
ifted  through  the  eighteenth-century 
literature  on  shipbuilding  in  Britain  for 
answers  to  particular  questions.  How  were 
the  beams  finished?  What  plating  might 
have  covered  the  hull?  Equipped  with 
these  data  and  impassioned  at  the  prospect 
of  restaging  history  in  his  workshop, 
McCaffery  shaped  his  Bounty  to  scale  from 
raw  materials,  carving  each  plank  and  cut- 
ting each  peg  by  hand  and  dental  tool. 
"The  miniature-ship  modelist  must  be  an 
artist,  a  detective,  and  a  historian,"  he 
muses. 

Combs,  the  proprietor  of  perhaps 
America's  finest  collection  of  miniature 
ship  models,  declares,  "Lloyd  McCaffery  is 
the  best  model-ship  builder  in  the  United 
States.  He  and  Donald  McNarry  [a  British 
modelist]  produce  the  best  work  anywhere 
available." 

A  typical  miniature  ship  model  takes 
from  three  months  to  one  year,  full-time, 
to  create.  It  is  patterned  after  an  original 
vessel  on  a  fixed  scale,  for  example,  1 '  = 
1  16".  Collectors  pay  some  $7,000  to 
$30,000  for  a  good  miniature,  depending 


upon  the  historical  aura  of  the  original 
ship  and  the  amount  of  labor  invested  in  its 
replication.  Miniature-ship  wrights  and 
their  patrons  tend  to  prefer  models  of  pre- 
twentieth-century  wooden  sailing  ships  to 

McCAFFERY  HAS  BROUGHT 

TREES  HE  FELLED  IN  OREGON 

TO  COLORADO,  JUST  TO  HAVE 

THE  RIGHT  WOOD. 

those  of  other  craft.  One  possible  reason  is 
that  twentieth-century  ship  design,  like  all 
domains  of  design,  has  yielded  to  indus- 
trial manufacture,  which  robs  many  mod- 
ern craft  of  the  ornamental  features  so 
cherished  by  the  miniaturist. 

Because  of  their  physical  properties,  the 
woods  used  in  classical  shipbuilding  often 
lend  themselves  badly  to  miniaturization. 
Oak,  tor  example,  proves  too  coarse  for 
modeling:  it  disintegrates  when  cut  to 
scale.  Through  long  experience,  McCaf- 
fery has  found  that  holly,  boxwood,  and 
apple  wood  are  "diffuse-porous"  (both 
smooth-surfaced  and  less  likely  to  break 
up)  and  hard  enough  not  to  mar  easily.  In 
fact,  McCaffery  has  brought  to  Colorado 
trees  he  felled  in  Oregon,  just  to  have  the 
right  timber  for  his  work.  One  might  com- 


pare this  trip  to  a  pilgrim's  trek. 

"There  is  a  fanatic  in  me,"  admits  Lloyd 
McCaffery,  who  claims  to  work  more  than 
fifty  hours  a  week  when  planning  and  exe- 
cuting one  of  his  models.  "I  am  obsessive.  I 
just  want  to  make  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble." By  its  choice  of  subject,  miniature- 
ship  modeling  is  a  nostalgic  art  devoted  to 
a  lost  culture.  Like  the  Buddhist  monk 
who  divines  the  entire  world  in  a  single 
bean,  the  ship  modelist  is  part  of  a  fugitive 
minority,  an  aesthete  who  experiences  the 
world  by  condensing  it  into  an  object  of 
contemplation.  The  miniature  ship  model 
revives  a  dead  era  and  lets  it  return  to  us 
today  as  artifact  and  image.  — Edward  Ball 


The  Son  of 

Au  Trou  Gascon 

As  is  true  of  racehorses,  restaurants 
sometimes  have  such  good  blood- 
lines that  they  seem  destined  to  be 
winners.  Such  is  the  case  with  Le 
Carre  des  Feuillants,  a  Paris  estab- 
lishment that  is  new  this  year  and  that  has 
already  won  two  Michelin  stars.  It  is  being 
touted  as  a  possible  winner  in  the  Michelin 
three-star  stakes  next  year  or  in  1988. 


DISCOVERIES     AT     DOYLE'S 


The  young  woman  bought  the 
still  life  in  England  during  the  19-iO's. 
An  artist  herself,  she  appreciated  the 
exquisite  quality  of  the  tiny  panel. 
When  she  and  her  family  moved  to 
America  several  years  later,  she  hung 
her  treasure  in  her  bedroom,  where 
it  remained  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  artist  knew  the  painting  was 
a  jewel;  she  did  not  know  who 
painted  it.  But  we  did. 

The  still  life  was  a  gem-like  piece 
by  \\  illiam  Harnett,  the  foremost 
American  Still  life  painter.  It  sold 
at  Doyle's  on  April  23. 1986  for  $74,250. 


WILLIAM  HARNETT  Still  life  with  the  London  Times" 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for  Fall  1986  sales.  Please  contact  Elaine  Banks  ( 212  -i2~ -2051)  for  further  information 

Let  us  make  a  discovery  for  you. 


William  Doyle 

phi  rnirr         J 


GALLERIES 


175  East  8"th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2_730 
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Water-repellent 
coat  for  all 
seasons. 
Silk  poplin 
trimmed  in 
natural  Mink 
with  removable 
quilted  silk  liner 
snaps-in,  snaps-out 
converts  into  an 
evening  coat 

Exclusive  design  custom-made 
in  our  workrooms 

<fijfred  filler 
BEN 

THYLAIV"^ 

32  East  57  Street  •  New  York  10022 
(212)  753-7700  •  4th  Floor 


Le  Carre  is  the  creation  of  Alain 
Dutournier,  a  hold  and  charming  Gascon 
chef  who  made  his  name  by  selling  country 
chic  in  a  delightful  Belle  Epoque  restau- 
rant in  the  twelfth  arrondissement  called 
Au  Trou  Gascon.  As  usual  in  the  restau- 
rant world,  location  means  a  lot,  and 
many  gourmands  who  never  made  their 
way  past  the  Gare  de  Lyon  will  seek  out  the 
chef,  now  that  he  is  ensconced  in  splendid 
quarters  on  the  Rue  Castiglione. 

You  enter  the  restaurant  through  a 
recently  converted  ancient  courtyard. 
The  much-admired  Paris  designer  Slavik 
has  used  stone,  wood,  and  glass  to  create  a 
setting  that  is  both  new  and  old,  solid  yet 
airy,  and  fun  without  being  silly.  Indica- 
tions are  everywhere  that  Le  Carre  has  its 
own  character,  from  the  green  faux  marbre 
service  plates  to  a  glass-enclosed  working 
fireplace,  paintings  of  outsized  vegetables, 
and  Murano-glass  grape  clusters  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  reception  area. 

Now  nearly  forty,  Dutournier  is  one  of 
the  best  and  brightest  of  the  young  cooks 
who  came  to  prominence  during  the  nou- 
velle  cuisine  era.  His  parents  ran  a  relais 
routier,  a  truck-stop  restaurant,  in  Gasco- 
ny,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the  plea- 
sures of  old-fashioned  country  cooking. 
His  food  is  simple,  even  rustic.  He  has 
resurrected  the  art  of  braising,  uses  cab- 
bage with  as  much  effect  as  caviar,  and 
imports  marvelous  victuals  and  old  Ar- 
magnacs  from  the  southwest. 

"Trou  Gascon  was  a  famous  regional 
restaurant,"  the  chef  says,  explaining  his 
move  (it  remains  open  under  the  direction 
of  Madame  Dutournier).  "I  had  to  serve 
magret  de  canard,  confit  ,  and  other  tradi- 
tional dishes.  Here  at  Le  Carre  I  am  using 
products  from  the  southwest,  but  I  take 
them  where  my  imagination  dictates." 

A  recent  meal  at  the  new  restaurant 
opened  with  appetizer  servings  of  a  pristine 
Marenne  oyster  and  a  fillet  of  tresh  sar- 
dine. Next  came  a  seasonal  composed 
salad  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
flakes  of  cured  ham  from  the  Landes,  fresh 
fava  beans,  and  tiny  asparagus;  tender 
miniature  frogs'  legs  on  a  bed  of  vivid 
green,  delightfully  peppery  watercress 
sauce;  and  slices  of  silken  foie  gras.  The 
meal  began  well  and  went  steadily  uphill. 
These  first  courses  proved  to  be  ideal  pre- 
ludes for  a  spectacular,  barely  steamed 
piece  ot  perfectly  pink  salmon  served  on  a 
bed  oi  braised  cabbage  and  bacon  with 
salmon  roe  for  a  garnish;  succulent  boned 
oxtail  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  lettuce;  and 
baby  spring  lamb  from  Pauillac.  Dutour- 
nier's  food   is  caretullv  arranged  on  the 


Rustic:  A/am  Dutournier  (right) ,  owner-chef 
of  Le  Carre  des  Feuillants,  with  associate. 

plates  and  served  under  domes,  but  there  is 
nothing  fey  about  the  presentation. 

High  points  among  the  cheese  selection 
include  the  chevres  and  a  magnificent 
sheep-milk  cheese  from  the  Pyrenees.  The 
chet  has  always  had  a  knack  for  producing 
light,  refreshing  desserts,  like  his  cele- 
brated cocoa-and-mint  sorbet  and  fresh 
fruit  tarts,  but  such  old-time  favorites  as  an 
impeccable  baba  au  rhum  or  a  glazed-to- 
order  creme  brulee  were  hard  to  resist. 

Le  Carre  des  Feuillants  is  particularly 
welcoming  for  Americans.  Both  the  chef 
and  the  dining-room  director,  Jean-Guy 
Lousteau,  are  genial,  and  each  has  a  good 
command  of  English.  There  is  an  English- 
language  menu  available  as  well.  Lousteau 
has  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
tle-known regional  wines  of  France,  many 
of  which  can  be  found  among  the  great 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundies  on  a  600-entry 
wine  list  that  ranks  among  the  best  in  Par- 
is. The  bet  here  is  that  Michelin's  third 
star  will  come  in  1987. 

Le  Carre  des  Feuillants,  14  Rue  de 
Castiglione,  75001  Paris;  phone: 
42.86.82.82.  Prix  fixe  menu,  380  francs 
($55).  A  la  carte,  $75  to  $100  per  person 
or  higher,  depending  on  wines  chosen. 

— William  Rice 


For  the  Bird  That 
Has  Everything 

The  Innovative  Design  Fund  hacked  it 
with  a  $6,000  development  grant. 
Jeffrey  Ruesch  of  the  Ruesch  Gallery 
(398  West  Broadway,  New  York 
City),  where  it  is  on  display,  likened 
it  to  a  Naum  Gabo  sculpture.  And  the 
American  Crafts  Museum,  in  New  York,  is 
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Lumiere.  The  brilliant  new  fragrance  from  Paris. 


exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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including  it  in  a  show  celebrating  "the 
poetry  of  the  physical"  that  inaugurates 
their  new  exhibition  space.  High  praise  for 
a  bird  cage,  but  this  is  no  ordinary  metal- 
pan-and-perch  affair.  After  ten  years  of 
experimentation  and  refinement,  Bel- 
mont Freeman  oi  Freeman  and  Pizer  Ar- 
chitects devised  a  wire-tension  enclosure 


of  such  sculptural 
grace  and  proportion 
that  people  who  see 
it  say  they  couldn't 
possibly  put  birds  in- 
side, preferring,  in- 
stead, to  display  it  as 
a  work  of  art. 

Freeman  came  up 
with  the  project  in  a 
structures  class  at  the 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he 
was  studying  suspen- 
sion bridges.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  the 
Innovative  Design 
Fund  (a  public  foun- 
dation set  up  by  the  fashion  designer  Bon- 
nie Cashin  to  stimulate  derring-do  in  de- 
sign), he  developed  three  versions:  a  verti- 
cal cage  made  of  painted  steel  and  stain- 
less-steel cable  ($2,800);  a  flight  cage  with 
a  thirty-three-inch  runway  and  an  arched 
ridge  beam,  also  in  steel  ($3,200);  and  one 
that  Freeman  calls  the  Trump  Tower  edi- 
tion, made  of  lacquer-lined  brass  with 
black  nylon  cable  ($4,200). 

The  high-flying  prices — equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  up  to  320  parakeets — reflect  the 


Bird  estates:  Belmont  Freeman's  tension-wire  cages  I  (above)  and  II. 


extraordinarily  precise  work  involved  in 
the  spacing  of  some  five  hundred  linear 
feet  of  tension  wire  at  exactly  3/8-inch 
intervals.  This  was  undertaken  by  Treitel- 
grat:,  the  Long  Island  company  that  man- 
ufactured the  original  Barcelona  chair  for 
Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

What  rara  avis  could  possibly  deserve 
such  splendor?  Belmont  Freeman  keeps  a 
pair  of  Chinese  nightingales  in  his.  A 
brace  of  F3oehm  porcelain  fowl  would  do 
just  as  well.  — Julie  V.  lovine 


The  Russians  Are  Coming,  The  Russians  Are  Coming 


There  is  folk  dancing  and  then  there  is  the 
Moiseyev.  Long  a  favorite  with  audiences 
in  this  country,  the  155-member  troupe 
celebrates  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  cultural 
accords  with  a  grand  coast-to-coast  Amer- 
ican tour.  Those  who  remember  the  Moi- 
seyev from  the  past  will  know  what  to 
expect:  a  potent  cossack  brew  of  ballet  and 
athleticism  tired  up  with  ripsnorting  show- 
manship. Igor  Moiseyev,  now  eighty,  per- 
fected his  crowd-pleasing  formula  fifty 
years  ago  and,  in  a  world  of  passing  fads, 
has  never  had  cause  to  change  it. 

His  dancers  are  noted  above  all  for 
explosive  energy,  and  they  will  need  it. 
After  two  weeks  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  from  September  2,  they  hit 
the  road  with  dates  in  no  fewer  than  six- 
teen other  cities,  including,  besides  most 
of  the  major  centers,  such  extras  as  Schen- 
ectady, New  York;  Champaign,  Illinois; 
and  Sarasota,  where  they  end  up  shortly 
before  Thanksgiving. 

It  seems  only  right  that  the  Moiseyev's 
should  be  the  first  full-scale  American  tour 
by  a  Soviet  attraction  since  President  Rea- 

The  Moiseyev  Ballet,  still  kicking  after  all 
these  years  and  coming  to  a  theatei 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


"My  Personal  Shopping  Service  Helps  You 
Find  London  s  Most  Exquisite  Antiques 
rtorr      At  Dealer 
i.  BJ«ps-    Prices!' 


Have  you  longed  to 
explore  the  fabulous 
London  countryside... 
the  world's  most  exciting 
marketplace  for  antiques, 
silver,  paintings  and  porcelain 
but  are  confused  about  where 
to  go... what  to  see. . . and 
how  much  to  pay? 


For  more  information,  write  or  call 

Mrs.  Sophie  Cox  in  London  at  (01)  244-8001 

or  in  New  York  at  (212)  988-2141. 


Antique 
Stopper 


My  personal  shopping 
service  picks  you  up  in 
a  chauffeured  limousine 
and  arranges  a  tour  where  you  'II 
meet  the  best  dealers... make 
the  best  selections. . .  at  the 
best  prices.  You  'II  save  time, 
trouble,  and  money— and  get 
precisely  what  you  want. 


27  Roland  Gardens,  S.W.  7  •  London,  England 
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9.  QUAI  VOLTAIRE.  75007  PARIS    TEL     42  61  82  Ob 


Walnut  Fauieuil  de  Cabinet    h ranee   Louis  XV  epoch. 


At  the  Grand  Palais  with  the  "Antiquaires  a  Paris"  From  25  Sept.  to  12  Oct.  1986. 


gan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
reaffirmed  the  cultural  agreements  aban- 
doned at  the  time  of  the  Afghan  crisis.  The 
next  Soviet  wave  follows  next  month.  In 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Yevgeny  Svetlanov  will 
conduct  the  Moscow  State  Symphony  in 
programs  selected  from  works  of  Rach- 
maninoff, Shostakovich,  Scriabin,  Glin- 
ka, and  Brahms. 

And  what  oi  Moscow's  Big  One — 
namely,  the  Bolshoi?  Early  reports  had  it 
that  both  its  opera  and  its  ballet  contin- 
gents would  be  arriving  presently.  That 
news,  it  turns  out,  was  at  least  halt  wishful 
thinking.  For  now,  no  plans  for  the  opera 
are  even  under  discussion.  The  good  news 
is  that  an  extended  ballet  season  next  sum- 
mer may  confidently  be  expected.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  cultural 
agreement  holds,  the  Russians  will  keep 
on  coming.  Whatever  policies  are  handed 
down  from  the  summit,  relations  between 
Russian  performers  and  American  audi- 
ences are  always  cordial.  — M.G. 


Sartorial 


Infallibility 


He  favors  wool  of  different  weights  in 
winter  and  spring,  and  while  his 
usual  color  scheme  runs  to  a  pristine 
white,  he  has  been  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  Mediterranean  villa 
swathed,  a  la  Garbo,  in  the  most  basic 
black.  Because  of  his  extensive  travels  and 
public  appearances,  he  has  been  known  to 
change  clothes  as  otten  as  once  an  hour. 
He  can  be  recognized  easily  by  his  wide- 
brimmed  hats  of  either  velvet  or  straw — in 
red  or  white,  according  to  the  formality  of 
the  occasion.  He  insists  that  his  clothes  be 
cut  simply  and  traditionally,  undecorated 
except  for  the  personal  seal  that  sometimes 
adorns  a  belt  buckle  or  a  sash,  and  this  only 
tor  the  most  public  occasions  or  for  meet- 
ings with  political  figures.  The  result  of  his 
penchant  for  crowds,  and  for  letting 
people  reach  out  to  grab  his  hand,  is  that 
his  cuffs  always  wear  out  first. 

As  you  might  have  already  guessed,  this 
careful  dandy  is  none  other  than  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  whose  wardrobe-related  ac- 
tivities rival  those  of  Joan  Collins.  To  fill 
his  closets,  he  turns  to  two  men,  Francesco 
and  Annibale  Gammarelli. 

The    first    Gammarelli    ecclesiastical- 
vestments  shop  opened  in    1793   and 
moved  to  its  present  location,  in  a  small 
piazza  behind  the  Pantheon,  in  the  1890s. 
(Continued  on  page  146 ) 
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Introducing 
the  Registry  Collection  fromWimsutta. 

The  kind  of  luxury  once  found  only  in  memories. 


Wamsutta  has  created  a  collection  of 
inens  that  beautifully  recaptures  all  the 
quaiiqHuxury  and  style  associated  with  the 
age  of  romance. 

Exquisitely  hand  embroidered  trims 
from  Madeira  and  delicate  detailing  from 
Switzerland^mbellish  only  the4inest  200 
thread  count,  pure  cotton  Supercale®-" 
Seven  elegant  designs  are  available  in  shee 
pillowcases,  shams,  blanket  covers  and 
accessory  pillows. 

Let  Wamsutta  introduce  you  to  the 
new  standard  of  luxury  bed  linen.  It's  based  on 
ayision  of  romantic  elegance  which  will 
"never  lose  its  allure. 


e  ^j, 


amsui 


1986  Wamsutta  Home  Products.  Ill  West  40th  Street,  New 


gjjlFor  those  with  discriminating  tast< 


TERNATIONAL  REALTY 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  100: 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


These  fine  propel         ir<  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and 
a  complimei  i  >py  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  distinctive  properties  for  sale,  please  contact  our 

Referral  Department  in  New  York  at  (212)  606-7070. 


New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 

BUCKS  COUNTY  COUNTRY  INN':  20-room  residence 
with  II  bedrooms  and  11  baths  on  20+  landscaped, 
wooded  acres.  Carriage  house;  caretaker's  residence; 
barn/banquet  hall.  Pool;  tennis  courts;  barn.  Potential  as 
conference  center  or  retreat. 

$1,800,000  (furnished  &  equipped)        Brochure  #C6-26 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

E1CHLER  &  MOEFLV  215/345-4500 


Bronxville,  Westchester  County,  New  York 

CLASSIC  REVIVAL  RESIDENCE:  Important  example 
of  American  Shingle  design,  built  in  1904  with  wrap- 
around columned  porch,  leaded  glass,  and  oak  panelling 
and  floors.  Set  on  vt  acre  of  mature  grounds  and  gardens, 
15  miles  from  Manhattan. 

$975,000  Brochure  #C1-212 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

JOAN  HARRIS  SPENCER  914/779-1717 


Town  of  Swans  I.  land,  Hancock  County,  Maine 
FIVE  PRIVATE  ISLANDS:  Woods,  wildlife,  hills  and 
beaches  highlight  these  5  islands  encompassing  450  + 
acres  near  Bar  Harbor.  Largest  island  has  cottage  and 
docking  possibilities:  3  have  conservation  easements. 
Islands  can  lie  purchased  separately. 
$1,100,000  (all  5  islands)  Brochure  #C10-82 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
THE  KNOWLES COMPANY  207/270-3322 


Newport,  Rhode  Island 

HARBOUR  COURT:  The  Estate  of  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Commanding  8.29  ±  landscaped  acres  with  550'  on  New- 
port Harbor,  an  impeccably  maintained  20-room  resi- 
dence with  formal  gardens.  Carnage  house  with  2  apts.; 
stone  pier;  additional  dependencies. 
$4,500,000  Brochure  #C13-25 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
GUSTAVEJ.S.  WHITE  REAL  ESTATE  401849-3000 


Darien.  Connecticut 

MEADOWY  I  E\V  CONTEMPORARY:   Framed  by 
acres  of  verdant  lawns,  meadows  and  woods,  a  Content) 
ran  collector's  residence  with  gallery  lighting.  4  bedroot 
walls  of  glass  and  gvm/hobbv  center.  Pool:  tennis  cou 
barn/garage. 

$1,200,000  Brochure  #C4-1 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
SCOTT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  203  055-1423 


Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York 

1890s  LAKEFRONT  COLONIAL:  Century-old,  5-be 

room  Colonial  with  commanding  porticos  and  beautifu 
preserved  details  on  27 Vs  acres  with  subdivision  potenti 
Private  lake  with  gazebo,  guest  house:  pool  with  caban 
tennis  court, 

$1,100,000  Brochure  #C  1-2 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
WARWICK  COUNTRY  REALTY  914/986-1592 


Mendham  Township,  Morris  Counrv,  New  Jersey 
WASHINGTON  VALLEY  CON  TEMPORARY:  Adjoin- 
ing 70  acres  of  parkland  in  Washington  Valley,  10+  acre 
estate  featuring  an  11.000  sq.  ft.  residence  with  state-of- 
the-art  systems.  4-5  bedrooms,  60'  indoor  pool,  fitness 
.'enter.  35  miles  to  Manhattan. 

$1,600,000  Brochure  #C8-48 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

TURPIN  REAL  ESTATE  201/543-74IIU 


Waterville  Vallev,  New  Hampshire 

SUGAR  RUN   RETREAT:  Surrounded  by   10  acres  of 
fields  with  breathtaking  views  of  the  Green  and  White 
Mountains.  8-room  superbly  appointed  residence  with 
fireplaces  and  large  deck.  Stable.  4-season  resort  area. 
S35O.000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C22-64 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLONIALS  003  530-2180 


New  Fairfield.  Connecticut 

40- ACRE  COUNTRY  RETREAT:  Near  Candlewo. 
Lake,  this  extensive  estate  features  a  charming  5-bedroc 
Earlv  American  Colonial  with  contemporary  improv 
ments  and  superb  period  details.  Pool;  studio  ap 
guest  staff  house:  poolside  cabana. 
$1,800,000  Brochure  #C4-1 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
PANDOLF1  PROPER  TIES.  INC.  203  355-31 18 


Manhattan  Brokerage 

n  \\enuc- 
II   10021 


New  York  State 
Stuart  Sicgel 
1334  York  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)00(5-7070 


Southern  Connecticut 
8c  New  Jersey 
Thomas  B  Anderson 
1334  York  Avenue 
Ncu  \ork.  NY  10021 
(212)000-7070 


New  England 
Geoi  Lie  Ballantvne 
101  Newbury  Street 
Boston.  MA  02110 
(017)530-0632 


Mid  Adantic 

Thomas  |.  Bnan 
2903  M  Street.  N. W 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

(202)298-8405 


Europe 

Denise  Le  Van 

777  West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 

(203)531-0200 


Southeast 

Philip  A  White,  Jr. 
320/  Paces  Ferry  Place,  N 
Atlanta,  CA  30305 
004)266-3434 


I 


SOTHEBYS 

NTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


L334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


[f  you  are  planning  to  sell  or  purchase  a  fine  property  in  the  U.S.  or  anywhere  else  and  would  like 
a  professional  opinion,  consult  the  real  estate  marketing  experts  at  Sotheby's  International  Realty 

by  calling  a  regional  manager  listed  below. 


milord.  Connecticut 

I  Mil  NORM  \NDYS1  Yl  1  MANOR:  Privately  situ- 
■d  on  l  f  ai  res i»  nh  lawns,  woods  and  stone  walls,  grand 
-loom  residence  built  in  1931  and  in  immaculate 
minion  6  bedrooms;  formal  garden  with  fountains; 
rail's;  pool,  attached  garage. 

,675.000  Brochure  #C4-135 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
|OHN  G  VRRISON  REAL  Is  1  \  1 1-  203  329-8861 


Dutchess  County,  New  York 

HUNT  RETREAT:  Charming  Country  Retreat  imagina- 
tive!) converted  from  barn,  overlooking  131  ±  ai  res  with  2 
ponds,  stream  and  riding  trails.  Studio;  former  carriage 
house  now  tenant's  cottage.  85  miles  to  Manhattan. 
$1,100,000  Brochure  #C1-211 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
UFA  1  HERCRONER  REAL  is  I  ATE,  INC.  914/677-9822 


Rye,  New  York 

WATERFRONT  STONE  HOUSE:  Striking  Colonial-style 

Manor  built  in  the  late  1800s,  located  on  an  elevated  acre 
with  views  of  Long  Island  Sound.  This  5-bedroom  home 
features  8  working  fireplaces,  bay  windows  and  a  large 
terrace. 

$2,400,000  Brochure  #0-208 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

REALTY  3  914/967-1333 


M: 


umson,  New  Jersey 

0LON1AL  ELEGANCE:  Impeccable  Colonial  c.  1920, 
t  on  3.9  ±  acres  of  lawns  and  gardens  with  a  pool,  minutes 
om  ocean  beaches.  8.000  sq.  ft.;  Frenth  doors;  7 
replaces.  Carriage  house  with  apt.  50  miles  from  New 
irk  Citv. 

1.600,000  Brochure  #C«-44 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

GLORIA  NILSON  REALTORS  201/530-2800 


Rock  Hall,  Kent  County,  Maryland 
HINCHINGHAM;  1774  10-room  brick  Manor  House 
with  tu\  views,  original  panelling,  fireplaces,  oak  floors 
and  porches;  set  on  314  at  res  with  2,400'  of  shoreline  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  5  ponds,  pasture,  woods  and  farmland. 
Guest  house,  cottage,  horse  barn  and  studio. 
$2,300,000  Brochure  #C17-29 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
COOPER-BARROLL  REALTY,  INC.  301/778-0330 


Greenville,  Delaware 

COLONIAL  MANOR  ESTATE:  Amid  16  acres  of  mature 
plantings  with  terraces  and  pool,  a  1920s  stone  residence 
with  museum-quality  appointments.  10,000  sq.  ft.  with 
elegant  principal  rooms,  5  bedrooms,  staff  quarters.  20 
miles  to  Philadelphia. 
SI. 700,000  Brochure  #C7-05 

Fxi  lusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
PATTERSON  SCHWAR  17.  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  302/656-3141 


.ocust  Valley,  Long  Island,  New  York 
iWARD-WINNTNG  CONTEMPORARY:  Set  on  3  su- 

.erblv  landscaped  aires  with  360'  of  waterfront  on  Long 
sland  Sound.  13  rooms  with  indoor  pool,  clerestory 
Bodows,  skylights,  balcony  and  fireplaces.  Less  than  1 
tour  to  New  York  City. 

;i. 775,000  Brochure  #Cl-206 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

DANIEL  GALE  ASSOCIATES,  INC  .".16  922-9155 


Fort  Washington,  Pennsylvania 

BOLDLY  DESIGN  ED  MODERN:  18  ±  partly  fenced  acres 

of  meadows  and  woods  with  a  pond  surround  this  1 1-room 
resident  e  which  features  2  living  rooms,  rock  maple  floors, 
liicplai  es  and  lovely  views.  Staff  quarters;  artist's  studio. 
$595,000  Brochure  #C6-23 

Servi<  ing  Agent: 
ROACH  BRO'l  HERS  REALTORS  215/628-0530 


near  Baltimore,  Maryland 

CONTEMPORARY  TOUR  DE  FORCE:  11,000  sij.  ft 
Contemporary  masterpiece  designed  with  indoor  water- 
falls and  pools,  curving  walls  of  glass  and  stone,  extensive 
built-ins.  Set  on  55  acres  with  entertainn  i  ni  pavilion  and 
summer  theatre. 

$3,500,000  Brochure  #C17-28 

Exclusive  Local  AffilL  te  Broker: 

OCONOR,  PIPER  &  I  I  i  V\  301/730-7373 


Florida  &  the  Caribbean 
Rodney  J.  Dillard 

155  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  EL  33480 
(305)659-3555 


Northern  California/ 
Pacific  Northwest 

Michael  Bohnen 

World  Trade  (Center.  Suite  304 1 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

(415)433-5200 


Southern  California  &  Mexico 
Suzanne  Nixon  Yeoinans 
308  N.  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

(213)274-8347 


San  Francisco  Brokerage 

Jackson  O.  Wells 

3667  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94 118 

(415)561-8400 


Newport  Beach  Brokerage 

Marion  Buic 

5  Corpoi  ate  Plaza 

Newport  Beach,  C A  92660 

(714)759-6700 


Greenwich  Brokerage 
Met  rilee  Harnik 
16  I  Mason  Street 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 
(203)661-4999 


Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 


More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 

ivay  you  live,  the  name       For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas 

you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  S5  to: 


From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks,  __  j  ■■■■■      /*•         ^ 

mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in  A  Howard  Miller  ClOCK  Company 

contemporary  designs,  Howard  Millers  world  is  860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 

where  ydu  want  to  live.  In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 

L  ,}jptctuined:  The  John  Penn  from  Howard  Miller's  "Signature  Series:' 

Showroom  Locations!  15  D  6A  Merchandise  Mart.  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade  Center.  Dallas;  C-206  SFMC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San 


Stroheim  it  Roniann  presents  The  Stately  Homes  (Collection 


Drapery  print  Wallpaper:  Lennoxlove  Chair  woven:  Exeter  Furniture  by  Baker  Furniture  <.'o. 

of  fine  fabrics  &  wallpapers 

A  superb  collection  of  designs  selected  by  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.from  the  Stately  Homes 

of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

SHOWROOMS:  155  East  56th  Street,  NYC/Adanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houst.  n/Laihina  Niguel 
Los  Angeles /Philadelphia /San  Francisco /Seatde/ Troy /Washington,  D.C. 


Auctions 


Advice  to  young 

tyros;  stately 

english  piles  and  la-di-da 


September's  late-month 
sales  should  be  the  most 
interesting.  Currently, 
though,  the  two  major 
houses  are  using  their 
"dark"  rooms  tor  worthwhile 
public  exhibitions.  Sotheby's 
New  York  echoes  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art's  haunting  "Vienna 
1900"  show  with  a  series  on  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte.  Beginning 
in  August,  a  ptecious  exhibit  of 
some  forty  outstanding  pieces  in  a 
variety  of  media  sets  the  stage  for 
a  September  28  symposium,  to  be 
followed  by  seminars  from  Sep- 
tember 29  through  Octobet  1. 
The  subject  matter:  European 
and  American  decorative  styles 
from  1900  to  1950.  Finally,  the 
sale  on  October  1 1  will  include  a 
stellar  selection  of  over  150  lots 
by  the  likes  of  Hoffmann,  Moser, 
and  Wagner.  MM 

Perhaps  to  distract  from  the  new  full- 
commissions  policy  at  both  King  Street 
and  South  Ken,  Christie's  London  is  pre- 
senting the  New  English  Art  Club  centen- 
ary exhibition  from  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber 17.  The  NEAC  was  England's  (typi- 
cally) more  polite  answer  to  the  Salon  des 
Refuses,  originally  offering  both  home- 
grown names  (Brangwyn,  the  Johns,  Lave- 
ry)  and  some  surprising  foreign  talent  (De- 
gas, Kollwitz,  Monet,  Pissarro,  Renoir) 
the  chance  to  exhibit  contemporary  art 
before  it  became  the  norm. 

We  should  also  mention  the  expanded 
educational  program  at  Christie's  London 
this  tall.   Reflecting  the  current      _^H 
"treasure  houses"  craze,   begin- 
ning this  month  Christie's  will 
arrange  for  small  groups  to  gain 
admittance  to  a  number  of  stately 
piles  (Althorp,   Belvoir  Castle, 
Woburn  Abbey,  Castle  Ashby, 
Harewood  House,  *.  ,istle  How- 
ard, and  so  on).  Thev  are  used  as 
private  residences,    and   their 
owners  in  many  instances  will 
both  lead  the  tour  and  be  \  n 
theit  "guests"  at  pn\ 
cheons  and  such.  La-di-da. 

Back  in  the  State:     in  \\  ; 


S^ 


Li; 


;namel  Moser  pm, 


1900;  at  Sotheby's 


ington,  on  October  9,  Phillips  and  the 
National  Trust  (U.S.A.  variety)  will  co- 
sponsor  seminars  on  collecting  and  main- 
taining art,  a  program  that  will  be  graced 
by  a  truly  lovely  lady,  the  tabled  ceramics 
collector  Mildred  Mottahedeh.  This  col- 
laboration is  but  one  example  of  the  new 
"new  look"  at  Phillips  New  Yotk.  In  addi- 
tion to  continuing  Saturday  sales  and 
introducing  evening  sessions,  Phillips  will 
increase  the  variety  of  specialist  sales, 
which  have  enjoyed  some  success  of  late: 
more  American  majolica  and  lead  soldiers, 
plus  photography,  Oriental  carpets,  politi- 
cal memorabilia,  toys,  and  folk  art. 

Historic  books  and  manuscripts  in  New  York. 


Das  Kapital. 


Kriiik 


politischen  Oekonomie. 


K    rl   Marx 


LE  CAPITAL 


Without  prejudice  to  this 
month's  selections,  the  action 
really  goes  big-time  later  in  the 
tall.  In  October,  Sotheby's  will 
headline  the  American  folk-art 
collection  of  Donald  and  Faye 
Walters  and,  in  November,  nine 
select  works  from  the  property  of 
Ethel  Redner  Scull.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  Sotheby's  coup  this  sea- 
son will  be  the  November  sale  of 
forty-seven  priceless  old-master, 
Impressionist,  and  modern  draw- 
ings from  the  John  R.  Gaines  col- 
lection, including  possibly  the 
last  major  Leonardo  drawing  in 
private  hands — all  ot  which 
could  tetch  in  excess  of  $13  mil- 
lion. In  October,  Christie's  New 
York  offers  the  extraordinary  Pa- 
tirio  collection  of  important  Con- 
tinental  and  English  silver 
(Sotheby's  got  the  French  furni- 
^^H  ture  and  paintings — more  on  this 
next  month).  A  real  heavyweight  sale, 
which  will  set  the  standard  (no  pun 
intended)  in  this  market  for  a  good 
while. 

Finally,  congratulations  to  the  San 
Francisco  auctioneers  Butterrield  and  But- 
terfield,  who  begin  the  season  in  smart 
new  quarters,  at  220  San  Bruno  Avenue. 
Butterfield's  is  one  of  the  business's  best- 
kept  sectets,  something  we  hope  to  change 
in  time. 

New  York — William  Doyle,  September 
10.  Nineteenth-century  furniture  and 
decoration.  A  sate  "signature"  crowd- 
^^B  pleaser  to  kick  off  the  season.  Of 
special  interest  are  some  fifty- 
pieces  of  early- twentieth -cen- 
tury art  glass  by  Galle  and  othet 
mastets. 


kAlil.     MARX 


iiBRviHu  in  nioaife 


New  York — Phillips,  Septem- 
ber 13.  Material  from  the  B.  Alt- 
man  &  Co.  rare-book  depart- 
ment. An  unexpected  fallout 
from  the  desperate  repositionings 
occurring  among  even  the  giants 
of  the  turbulent  dry-goods  indus- 
try. This  long-standing  depart- 
ment is  being  shut  down,  so  Phil- 


CONNOISSEUR 


Vienna  1880-1930: 
3aintings  and  Drawings 

AUCTION  IN  LONDON: 
Wednesday,  October  8  at  10:30  am. 

Including  works  by: 

F.  Andii,  K  von  Bayros,  L  Blauensteiner,  A.  Boehm,  F.  Brunner, 

S.  W.  riampei,  R.  Jettmar,  G.  I.  Kemplvon  Hart'enkampi, 

EL  &  G.  Klimt,  F.  Kdenig,  B.  Koller-Pinell,  M.  Kurzweil, 

F  von  Matsch,  K.  Moser,  A.  8c  L  Rothaug,  R.  Russ,  F.  Schiele, 

J.  Stoit/ner  and  F.  Veith. 

Catalogues  and  information: 

In  New  York,  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  006-7140. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

In  London,  Alexander  Apsis,  44(1)493-8080.  Sotheby's, 

34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  VV1A  2AA. 


Vienna  Secessionist 
VYbrks  of  Art 


Wilhelm  I.isi  (186  l-HHN).  Dir  Nacht  Sleigt  Am  Dm,  Mm. 
signed,  gouache  and  sil\t-r  paint  on  i  ;m\as,  (>  I  x  26  inch* 


mm 


Silver  and  enamel 
j  brooch  by 
Koloman  Moser, 
designed  1904-1905. 
executed  circa  [909. 

AUCTION  IN  NEW  YORK: 

Saturday,  October  11,  1986. 

A  sale  devoted  to  works  of  art  from  the  Viennese  Secessionist  Movement. 
Catalogues  and  information:  Barbara  Deisroth,  (212)  606-7170. 

Special  Events: 

Four-day  series  of  programs  on  Vienna  and  the  Birth  of  Modernism, 

September  28-October  1. 

Limited  Enrollment.  Information:  Stacy  Weiss,  (212)  606-7822. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Our  choice 

from  the  best 

in  American 

Craftsmanship. 

Sterling,  entirely 

wrought  by  hand. 

Each  piece 

signed  with  its 

maker's  mark. 

Old  Newbury  Crafters 
at  Gump's. 


Karen  pattern  shown. 

San  Francisco  •  Beverly  Hills 

Dallas  •  Houston 


AUCTIONS 


Nineteenth-century  miniature  at  Bonhams' 
"Children  through  the  Artist's  Eye"  sale. 

lips  has  over  600  lots  of  manuscripts, 
maps,  atlases,  books,  paintings,  and  prints 
of  literary,  scientific,  political,  and  mu- 
sical history  up  for  grabs. 

London — Bonhams,  September  18. 
"Children  through  the  Artist's  Eye." 
Another  ingenious  theme  sale  from 
Knightsbridge's  cleverest  auctioneers, 
keyed  to  UNICEF's  World  Children's 
Week,  which  will  receive  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds.  Largely  nineteenth-century  ma- 
terial of  the  "pretty  picture"  sort  by  artists 
who  are,  at  least,  listed.  The  stuff  young- 
tyro  collectors  should  buy;  it  is  affordable, 
looks  good  on  the  walls,  will  likely  hold 
value,  and  is  fairly  liquid,  not  being  hos- 
tage to  a  limited,  specialist  market. 

New  York — Phillips,  September  20.  Fine 
English  and  Continental  furniture  and 
works  of  art.  A  two-parr  sale;  rhe  best  of 
the  bunch  will  probably  be  the  fifteen 
tapestries  deaccessioned  by  the  Cincinnati 
Museum. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  September  24. 
Fine  books  and  manuscripts.  This 
month's  command  performance  tor  real 
connoisseurs.  Includes  150  lots  from  the 
fabulous  economics  collection  of  Prof.  Ar- 
nold Heertje.  A  sort  of  "great  books"  series 
in  the  history  and  development  of  eco- 
nomic thought  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twenneth  century.  Includes  marvelously 
curious  uropian  and  dystopian  tracts. 

—  James  R.  Lyons 
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YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800  532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

Name   


Address 

City   

State  


Zip 


YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 

Mame  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip. 


Mail  this  form  to: 

CONNOISSEl'R 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

C   My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
□   Please  bill  me 


lmli.il  liric 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

Name  


please  print 


Address 


Cit\ 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 

WYCN 


Medallion  Scrapi  fromoui  Oriental  Design  Collection 


May  you  age  as  beautifully  as  this  rug  will. 


Twenty  years  from  now,  the  lovely  little  girl  you  see  up  there  will  look  a  lot  different.  However,  the  new 
Karastan  rug  she's  sitting  on  will  probably  look  much  the  same. 

The  rug  is  from  one  of  Karastan's  three  Oriental  design  collections:  The  700  Series,  the  Williamsburg  Col- 
lection and  our  newest  addition,  the  Stately  Homes  Collection. 

Each  rug  in  each  of  our  collections  is  densely  woven  through  the  back  in  the  very  finest  of  worsted  wools  on 
an  Axminster  loom.  The  results,  you  will  find,  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  intricate  handweaving.  The  patterns 
themselves  were  lovingly  recreated  from  Persian,  Chinese,  Turkoman  and  other  handwoven  rugs. 
And  their  rich,  lustrous  colors  will  just  improve  with  age,  as  with  any  true  Oriental. 

We  have  so  much  faith  in  our  quality,  each  rug  comes  with  a  20-year  warranty.  ^1        Xfyj  p 

But  there's  no  guaranteeing  the  warranty  won't  wear  out  long  before  the  rug  will.  f  J JyM^GjUlClj {J 

Karastan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  Reldcresl  Mills.  Inc 
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ENDLESS  BEGINNINGS 


FASHIONS  FOR  BED  AND  BATH 

Special  Effects:  Howard  Kaplan  Collection 

Landscape:  Royal  Velvet  Towels 

Blue  Sky:  Royal  Velvet  Sheets 


Fieldcrest.  60  West  40th  Street  New  York.  NY  10018 
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The  closer  one 
looks  ot  Oriental 
Art,  the  more 
infinite  it  becomes. 

No  one  unravels 
the  mysteries  and 
embraces  the 
majesty  of  this 
art  quite  like 
Askenazie  b  Co. 

Our  singleminded 
dedication  to 
quality  places  us 
in  a  rarefied 
atmosphere 
shared  by  only  o 
few  of  the  world's 
most  respected 
museums. 

Come  take  a 
closer  look  ot 
Ashkenazie  b  Co. 

Jade  &  Oriental 
Art  in  the 
Fairmont  Hotel 
Son  Francisco. 


Yobably  ^our Decorators 
Best  $pt Secret? 


All  professionals 
jealously  guard  the 
secrets  of  their  sources. 
We  suspect  that  The 
Antique  Collector, 
which  is  published  in 
Great  Britain,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  fruitful 
and  successful  hunting 
ground  for  not  only 
decorators  but  all  those 
in  the  art  and  antique 
business. 

The  editorial  content 
of  The  Antique 
Collector  is  without 
rival  in  its  authority 
and  range.  Uniquely 
and  wherever  possible  we  price  the  items 

Send  this  coupon  to:  The  Antique-  Collector.  Room  1117.  250  West  55th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 

r 


Please  send  me  the  next  12  issues  of  The  Antique  Collector.  The  cost 
'     of  a  subscription  is  S4S  including  air  speeded  delivery. 

I     Cheque  enclosed        I  OR  please  debit  my  credit  card  I      I  (please  rick) 
I    American  Express/Mastercard/Visa  (delete  as  applicable) 


"1 


I 

I    Signed  

I     Name   (please  print  I 


Subscriber  Name  .. 
Subscriber  Address 


Zip  ( lode 


L 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  within  6  to  12  weeks 
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we  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  in  our 
features  and  supply  our 
readers  with  the 
names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of 
the  recommended 
sources. 

Every  issue  of  The 
Antique  Collector 
contains  advertisements 
from  scores  of  Europe's 
best  dealers  illustrating 
the  special  items  they 
are  offering:  furniture, 
pictures,  porcelain, 
glass,  silver,  paper- 
weights, jewellery  and 
many  more.  All  can  be  obtained  simply  by 
a  letter  or  telephone  call. 

You  will  quickly  discover  that  The 
Antique  Collector  provides  you  with  the 
information  and  knowledge  you  need  to 
help  you  buy  wisely. 

The  Antique  Collector  is  not  available 
from  newstands.  A  subscription  is  your 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  copy  regularly  and 
of  ensuring  yourself  a  whole  twelve  months 
of  enjoyment  and  inside  information  and  as 
one  of  our  American  readers  said  to  us 
recently,  "It's  the  next  best  thing  to  a  visit  to 
Europe'. 


The  sudden  impact  of  a  whisper.  Delicate  texture  on  a  hint  of  color. 
Whisper  Patterns.  For  those  who  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  comprom.se. 
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It's  no  wonder 
people  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  a  whisper. 
American-Standard's 
Whisper  Patterns?" 
Zigzag  on  Shell 
(shown),  Heather  with 
waves,  and  pinstripes 
on  Sterling  Silver. 
Exclusively  on  the 
Ellisse"  Suite.  And  co- 
ordinated tiles  from 
American  Olean. 
For  our  luxury 
products  brochures, 
send  $2.00  to  American- 
Standard,  Department 
CCN,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ 
08903. 

To  see  Whisper  Pat- 
|  terns,  visit  our  Show- 
I  places:  Chicago  (III 
I  Crossroads  of  Com- 
merce, Suite  100,  Roll- 
ing Meadows);  Dallas 
(12344  InwoodRd.); 
Los  Angeles  (116 
N.  Robertson  Blvd.); 
New  York  (40  W  40th 
St.);  Pittsburgh  (100 
Ross  St. ). 

§  1986  American 
Standard  Inc. 


For  your  n 
call  » 
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UNITED  STATES 

LAS  VEGAS 

SAN  ANTONIO 

OTTAWA  HULL 

FRANKFURT 

ANCHORAGE 

•  Desert  Inn 

>  La  Mansion  del  Rio 

•  Hotel  Plaza  de  la 

WIESBADEN 

•  Hotel  Captain  Cook 

Hotel  &  Casino 

SAN  DIEGO 

Chaudiere 

•  Hotel  Nassauer  Hof 

ATLANTA 

LOS  ANGELES 

>  U.S.  Grant  Hotel 

TORONTO 

MUNICH 

•  Colony  Square  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Bel-Air 

SAN  DIEGO 

•  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Baverischer  Hot 

AUSTIN 

LOUISVILLE 

LAJOLLA,(   \ 

•Hotel  Plaza  II 

ITALY 

•  La  Mansion  Hotel 

•  The  Seelbach  Hotel 

•  La  Valencia  Hotel 

•The  Prince  Hotel 

ROM! 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

MEMPHIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CARIBBEAN 

•  Ambasciatori  Palace  Hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

•  The  Peabody 

•  The  Stanford  Court  Hotel 

BRITISH  VIRGIN 

NORWAY 

•  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

MILWAUKEE 

SEATTLE 

ISLANDS 

OSLO 

BIRMINGHAM 

•  The  Marc  Plaza  Hotel 

•  The  Sorrento  Hotel 

•  Peter  Island 

•  Holmenkollen  Park  Hotel 

•  The  Wyntrey  Hotel  at 

•  The  Pfister  Hotel 

STAMFORD,  CT 

AUSTRIA 

SPAIN 

Riverchase  Galleria 

MINNEAPOLIS 

•  The  Inn  at  Mill  River 

VIENNA 

MADRID 

BOSTON 

•  Marquette  Hotel 

TUCSON 

•  Hotel  Im  Palais 

•  Palace  Hotel 

•  The  Colonnade 

NEW  ORLEANS 

•  Tucson  National  Resort 

Schwarzenberg 

SWITZERLAND 

CARMEL,  CA 

•  The  Pontchartrain  Hotel 

&  Spa 

ENGLAND 

GENEVA 

•  Quail  Lodge 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

LONDI  )N 

•  Le  Richemond 

CHARLOTTE,  NC 

LONG  ISLAND 

•  The  Embassy  Row 

•  The  Dorchester 

LUCERNE 

•  The  Park  Hotel 

•  The  Garden  City  Hotel 

•  The  Watergate  Hotel 

FRANCE 

•  Grand  Hotel  National 

CHICAGO 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

WILMINGTON,  DE 

PARIS 

LUCERNE  VITZNAU 

•  The  Barclay  Chicago 

•  Skirvin  Plaza  Hotel 

•  Hotel  duPont 

•  Hotel  Le  Bristol 

•  Park  Hotel  Vitznau 

•  The  Knickerbocker 

ORLANDO 

CANADA 

GERMANY 

ZURICH 

Chicago 

•  The  Peabody  Orlando 

(  ALGARY 

BADEN-BADEN 

•  Hotel  Baur  Au  Lac 

PALLAS 

PALM  BEACH 

•  International  Hotel 

•  Brenner's  Park-Hotel 

•  Dolder  Grand  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Crescent  Court 

•  The  Breakers 

of  Calgary 

COLOGNE 

ISRAEL 

•  The  Mansion  on 
Turtle  Creek 

PORTLAND 

•  The  Heathman  I  lotel 

•  Excelsior  Hotel  Ernst 
Dl  ^ELDORF 

TEL  AVIV 

HERZLIA-ON-SEA 

DENVER 

RALEIGH  DURHAM 

•  Hotel  Breidenbacher  Hot 

•  The  Daniel  Hotel  and  Spa 

•  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Europa  at 
Chapel  Hill 

3"tia      ,;     ".     500b    f 
e  r  fMJT                             »    e 

HONG  KONG 

DETROIT 

•  The  Peninsula 

•  Hotel  Pontchartrain 

JAPAN 

FT.  LAUDERDALE 

TOKYO 

•  Pier  66  Hotel  and  Marina 

The  American  Expr 

ess   Card.  Don't  leave  home  without  it.* 

•  Imperial  Hotel 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

<T\ 

I    I 

KOREA 

•  Amway  Grand  Plaza 

MX 

_„ Lh 

» 

SEOUL 

Hotel  ' 
HONOLULU 

lltff 

•ERREpTlOTELS 

•  Hotel  Lotte 
PHILIPPINES 

•  Halekulani 

V_ 

0,     N^C"^  \\Oi\nA\ 

Dl 

MANILA 

HOUSTON 

V-— ^Vv. — y 

•  The  Manila  Peninsula 

•  The  Warwick 

Possibly  th 

:  las;  of  the  great  private  collections. 

SINGAPORE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

•  Goodwood  Park  Hotel 

•  The  Canterbury  Hotel 

For  reservattoi 

is  call  your  travel  planner  or  from  all 

KANSAS  CITY 

50  state-  and  ( 

\m.uh  call  toll-tree  1-800-323-7500. 

•  Alameda  Plaza  I  lotel 

InC 

licago  call:  (312)  953-0505. 

For  a  free  1986  Directory,  write  lo 
Preferred  Holds  Worldwide 

KEYSTONE,  CO 

1901  S.  Meyers  Road,  Suite  220 

•  Keystone  Lodge 

Oakbrook  Terrace,  IL  60148 

Boston's  North  Shore 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  OCKANFRONT  ESTATT 
Prestigious  estate  never  before  available  on  2  <>  acres 
in  vct\  private  setting  Lone  private  drive  leading  to 
brick  residence  with  magnificent  views,  brick  terraces 
\  lovelj  landscaping  leading  to  granite  steps  opening 
to  150   of  white  sandy  beach  $2.2M 


Oguni|uit,  Maine 
1'IKKINS  COVK.  .  "CHANNING  MALI." 
Beautiful  Georgian  Manor  House  plus  guest  house 
on  I  6  aires  in  historic  Ogunquit  within  short 
walking  distance  ol  harbor  &  beaches.  Beautiful 
estate  setting  with  formal  gardens  &  walkways,  slate 
patio  &  more.  Offered  fully  &  tastefully  furnished 
tor  immediate  occupancy.  $575,000 


Southampton.  New  York 
OCKANFRONT  CONTEMPORARY 

Stunning  5  bedroom  oceanfront  house  on  2.5  acres 
with  145  '  of  white  sandy  beach.  Choice  estate  area 
with  spectacular  views,  soaring  ceilings,  lots  of  glass, 
expansive  decks  &  tenniscourt.  Won't  last        $1.4M 


Little  Compton.  Rhode  Island 
119  ACRE  VINEYARD 

Currently  producing  10.000  cases  annually  of  New 
England's  finest  table  wines  Excellent  staff  in  place. 
Includes  contemporary  farmhouse  set  in  rhe  midst  of 
the  vineyards  overlooking  a  reservoir  &  °,800  Sq.  Ft. 
winery  with  all  equipment.  J2.25M 


Seal  Harbor,  Maine 
105  ACRES  &  9,485'  SALTWATER  FRONTAGE 
Approved  12  lot  subdivision  on  Island  of  Islesboro 
with  spectacular  views,  rolling  fields  &  wooded 
bluffs,  several  private  beaches,  potential  dock  sites, 
deepwater  moorings  offshore  and  roads  &  power  in 
place.  $1.2M 


Martha's  Vineyard 
EDGARTOWN.  .   30  ACRES 

Including  1,700'  ocean  frontage  on  South  Beach. 
Spectacular  ocean  &  pond  views  &  over  2,000 '  road 
frontage.  $2.5M 

Possible  Additional  Acreage  Available 


Osterville,  Cape  Cod 
SIX  ACRE  ISLAND  ESTATE 

The  ultimate  in  privacy.  Accessed  by  a  privare 
causeway  with  1,700'  water  frontage  and  direct 
access  to  Nantucket  Sound.  Includes  gracious  11 
room  main  residence,  staff  apartment  with  kitchen  & 
spectacular  water  views  plus  deepwater  mooring,  pier 
&  tenniscourt.  No  subdivision.  $3.4M 


Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard 
'THE  VICTORIAN  INN" 

Lovely  &  charming  3  story  year-round  Captain's 
mansion  with  parts  dating  back  to  1700s.  Includes 
14  guest  rooms,  dining  room,  sunporch,  owner's 
suite  plus  wonderful  English  country  garden  serving 
high  tea  &  breakfast.  Plenty  of  parking.  Excellent 
reputation  &  loyal  clientele.  Selling  fully  furnished  & 
equipped  in  excellent  condition.  $1  5M 


Lattingtown,  New  York 
PRESTIGIOUS  WATERFRONT  ESTATE  on  12  ACRES 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  on  Long 
Island.  Stately  6  bedroom  Brick  Georgian  with 
panoramic  water  views,  tennis  ct.,  paddle  tennis, 
pool,  spectacular  pool  house  &  guest  cottage  on  12 
acres  of  manicured  lawns,  lovely  gardens  and 
specimen  trees.  Impeccable  condition  The  ultimate 
in  elegance  &  privacy.  $6M 


-Lancfl/est 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  Telephone  (617)  723-1800  (212)  505-9212 
237  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  Telephone  (212)  551-3532 


ADVERTISEMENT 


A  COL!        ION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  The  adventure  goes 
on  with  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in 
the  world.  Enjoy  A  &  F  classics  including 
the  Beefeater®  Steak  Knives,  Safari*  Cloth 
outfits,  the  Flattie  Shoe,  handcrafted  leather 
animal  hassocks  and  world  famous 
60-second  razors.  A  &  F  also  features  gifts, 
savings  adventures,  a  collection  of  men's 
and  women's  casual  wear,  and  sporting  life 
equipment — many  exclusively  made  for 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  $2.00. 
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A.D.C.  Heritage.  Our  7th  annual  colour 
catalogue  of  antique  silver  includes  some  of 
our  finest  discoveries  yet.  An  important 
Paul  de  Lamerie  cake  basket,  a  royal  silver 
gilt  mirror  plateau  by  Benjamin  Smith,  as 
well  as  many  other  fine  pieces  of  antique 
silver  tableware.  $5.00. 


LEY 


Laura  Ashley.  Brighten  your  holidays  with 
Laura  Ashley.  Subscribe  and  enjoy  our 
enchanting  autumn/winter  fashion  and 
home  furnishings  catalogues  along  with  our 
1 75  page  Home  Furnishings  catalogue.  Our 
delightful  Christmas  Gift  catalogue  follows 
with  more  in  1 987!  $5.00  for  a  full  year. 


A 
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FIFTH     AVENUE 


Asprey's  1 986  Catalogue  is  a  feast  of 
beautiful  things,  from  China  and  Glass  to  a 
Pock  Crystal  and  Gold  eagle.  Visit  our  Fifth 
Avenue  store  or  stay  at  home  and  buy 
through  the  Catalogue.  $6.00. 


Ayla's.  Ayla's  hair  and  skin  care  products 
combine  the  mystique  of  Istanbul  with  the 
practicality  of  America!  Now  you  can  enjc 
these  magnificent  selections  of  hair  and 
skin  care  products  which  are  truly  "in  a 
class  by  themselves".  Excellent  gift  idea. 
$2.00. 


MeiaisPteoet 


Audemars  Piguet.  Magnificent  hard-bound 
book  in  gorgeous  color  features  the 
exclusive  Audemars  Piguet  line  of  luxury 
watches  for  both  men  and  women  in  gold, 
steel  and  gold,  or  all  steel.  $5.00. 


Banana  Republic  Bookstore.  Our  new 

Travel  Bookstore  Catalogue  is  the  most 
complete,  the  most  opinionated — and  the 
most  reliable — compendium  of  travel 
reading  available  anywhere.  Informed, 
succinct  reviews  of  800  titles,  including 
some  very  exotic  finds,  many  published 
abroad  and  some  exclusive  to  Banana 
Republic — as  well  as  an  unusual  selection 
of  maps,  language  tapes,  phrasebooks. 
$1.00. 


Banana  Republic  Clothing.  Authentic, 
classic,  comfortable  traveland  safari 
clothing  in  natural  fabrics  for  men  and 
women.  Bush  jackets,  safari  bags, 
multi-pocketed  vests,  unique  sweaters, 
bush  hats,  khaki  trousers  and  shorts.  Year's 
subscription:  $1.00. 


ADVtKIIMMINl 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


Barker  Ellis  Silver  Company.  Legendary 
I  nglish  Silversmiths  since  1801  producing 
the  nnest  quality  sterling  silver  and 
silverplate  in  both  traditional  and  modern 
styles.  Craftsmen  are  trained  to  work  with 
i  .ire  and  precision  and  no  effort  is  spared  in 
ensuring  that  every  item  produced 
represents  the  ultimate  in  quality 
silverware.  $2.00. 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


Bergdorf  Goodman.  There  is  only  one 
Bergdorf  Goodman.  A  special  world  filled 
with  unlimited  luxury  and  innovative  style. 
And  now  our  Fashion  Books  can  bring  this 
world  home  to  you.  I  rom  the  newest 
designs  for  men  and  women  to  exciting  gifts 
and  accessories  for  the  home.  One  year 
subscription,  $7.00. 
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Henry  Birks  Jewelers.  The  famous  silver 
box  from  J.E.  Caldwell  in  Philadelphia  can 
now  be  part  of  your  gift  giving  tradition. 
Our  exquisite  collection  of  fine  jewelry  and 
gifts  are  presented  in  an  elegant,  full  color, 
sixty  page  catalog.  With  the  purchase  of  our 
catalog  for  $5.00,  you  will  receive  a  $5.00 
gift  certificate  applicable  to  a  purchase  of 
$25.00  or  more. 


BlacxStabp-Fgost 


/-//if  Jewelers  since  ItilO 


Black,  Starr  &  Frost.  Forty-eight  pages  of 
magnificent,  timeless  fine  jewelry,  watches 
and  sterling  silver  gifts  from  Black,  Starr  & 
Frost,  America's  oldest  fine  jeweler, 
founded  in  1810.  Available  October  15. 
$5.00. 


dGDrrjCQcble's 


Bloomingdale's.  For  just  $4.00,  you  will 
receive  three  exciting  Bloomingdale's  By 
Mail  holiday  catalogues — featuring  our  gal; 
1 1 2-page  1 986  Christmas  edition.  Plus, 
you'll  get  a  $4  gift  certificate  and  other 
fashion  and  furnishings  catalogues  as  our 
holiday  gift  to  you! 

Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  shipment.  ® 
1986  Bloomingdale's  By  Mail  Ltd. 
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PIANOS 


A  Division  (if  Kimball  International,  Inc 


Bosendorfer  Pianos.  Why  is  this  the 
ultimate  piano?  Send  $5.00  for  a  colorful 
48-page  brochure  tracing  the  history  of 
Bosendorfer  and  the  Vienna  of  Liszt, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 


Brielle  Galleries.  Offering  a  world  of  rare 
and  beautiful  differents  in  "Quest" — a 
lavishly  illustrated,  52-page  mail  order  folio 
celebrating  the  art  of  living  well.  A  ten 
dollar  value.  Brielle  Galleries,  P.O.  Box 
475C,  Brielle,  New  Jersey  08730.  $2.00. 


ullock 
& Jones 


Bullock  &  Jones.  Autumn  '86  at  Bullock  & 
Jones,  San  Francisco,  presents  an  array  of 
exciting  options  for  business  and  casual 
wear.  As  ever,  we  offer  only  the  finest 
men's  apparel  and  accessories  from  the 
world  over.  Catalog,  Gratis. 


APPOINTMENT 
ONLY^ 


By  Appointment  Only.  The  shops 
patronized  by  Britain's  Royalty  are  among 
the  most  celebrated.  Quality,  as  one  might 
expect,  is  exceptional.  Our  unique 
catalogue  affords  a  peek  at  this  exclusive 
world.  Linens,  fragrances,  glassware, 
foodstuffs  and  much  more.  Let  our 
gift-packed  Holiday  issue  begin  your  one 
year  subscription.  $2.00. 
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ROBERT  KIRK,  Ltd. 

San  Francisco's  British  Goods  Store  Since  1939 


Cable  Car  Clothiers.  ONLY  THE  FINEST 
CLOTHING  IN  THE  BEST  OF  TASTE  finds 
its  way  into  our  catalogue.  You'll  find 
classics  for  both  men  and  women — Scottish 
woolens,  British  Viyellas,  Sea  Island 
Cottons,  all  in  elegant,  understated  stylings. 
$3.00  for  one  year's  subscription 
(applicable  to  purchase.) 


m 

CAFE  BEAUJOLAIS 
BAKERY 

Cafe  Beaujolais  Bakery.  Acclaimed  by 
CONNOISSEUR  as  one  of  the  ".  .  .  most 
delicious  foods  you  can  order  by  mail"- 
the  Italian  nut  confection  PANFORTE  Dl 
MENDOCINO,  and  a  host  of  other 
delectables  and  collectables  from  our 
Northern  California  bakery.  Corporate 
inquiries  invited.  Catalogue  $2.00  applied 
to  order. 

CASES 

of  Ireland 


Cash  &  Co.  Ltd.  Ireland's  most  elegant 
64-page  color  catalog  offers  you  treasures 
from  Roval  Doulton,  Wedgwood,  Lladro, 
Aynsley,  Irish  Dresden,  Donegal  Tweed 
and  many  other  famous  names.  You'll  find 
beautiful  values  in  fashion,  bone  china 
place  settings,  porcelain  figurines,  jewelry 
and  1 9  pages  of  exquisite  Waterford  crystal 
$3.00. 


!  Art  Consultants  to  the  WDrtd 


CENTER  ART- 

GALLERJES-HAWAII, 


Center  Art  Galleries.  Center  Art 
Galleries-Hawaii,  Inc.,  is  the  world 
exclusive  home  of  original  paintings, 
sculptures  and  graphics  by  Academy  Award 
winner  Anthony  Quinn,   "The  Fine  Art 
Discovery  of  the  Decade."  Catalogues 
available.  Our  inventory  valued  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000,  spans  the  centuries  from 
the  Old  Masters  to  the  emerging  masters  of 
today. 


CHILDS  GALLERY 


— £.- 


Childs  Gallery.  Collect  Master  Prints 
(Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Whistler,  Hassam, 
Bellows,  etc..)  where  American-European 
museums  have  since  1937.  All  prints  are 
unconditionally  guaranteed!  Send  for  the 
fully  illustrated  32-page  "Print  Annual"  of 
1bth-20th-century  prints,  priced  from 
$75-$  15,000.  Catalogue  $5.00. 


Cinemonde.  The  country's  paramount 
collection  of  original  film  posters — the  most 
sought  after  and  certain  to  appreciate. 
Gone  with  the  Wind  plus  350  other 
superior  graphics.  Your  opportunity  to 
invest  now  in  previously  inaccessible 
lithographs.  $6.00. 


Corinth  Video.  A  superb  60  page  color 

video  catalogue  with  over  70  filmed  operas 
and  ballets,  such  as  BORIS  GODUNOV 
(above),  PARSIFAL  and  SWAN  LAKE,  and 
100  theatre  and  film  classics  such  as 
CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC,  RICHARD  III  and 
Eisenstein's  masterpieces  ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY,  IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE  and 
POTEMKIN.$3.00 


Crate  and  Barrel.  One  vear  of  the  most 
interesting  cookware,  glassware,  tableware, 
bedding,  fashions,  and  accessories  in  the 
world.  One  vear  of  the  newest  products  for 
contemporary  lifestyles. 
One  vear  of  the  Crate  and  Barrel  catalogues 
sou  \e  probably  been  hearing  about  for  just 
$2.00. 


The  Architects  of  Time 


The  Ebel  Collection  is  versatile,  thin, 
elegant  in  stainless  steel  &  1 8  karat  gold  or 
all  1 8  karat  gold.  Available  with  or  without 
diamonds.  Water  resistant.  Extremely 
accurate,  very  Swiss.  All  Ebel  watches  are 
accompanied  by  a  five  year  international 
limited  warranty  and  are  all  intelligently 
priced.  For  information  call; 
(212)  944-5757.  $2.00. 


MAIKIISIMINI 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


800  SPIRITS  is  the  year-round  gift  service 
for  champagnes,  wines,  spirits,  and  a  wide 
assortment  ol  quality  foods  and  accessories 

I  .ill  our  toll-free  number,  1-800-BE-THERE, 
lor  the  convenienc  e  ol  gift  giving  as  near  as 
your  telephone.  Catalog,  |ust  $1.00. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
BOSTON 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Discover  the 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  by 
mail.  Send  for  the  Museum's  new  catalog 
and  explore  91  full-color  pages  of  unique 
gifts,  reproduced  from  our  renowned 
collections.  You'll  find  jewelry,  scarves, 
sculpture,  glassware,  posters,  books, 
Christmas  cards,  children's  educational 
games,  and  more.  Send  $1 .00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  our  catalog. 


eoajruxa 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  STATUARY 


Eleganza  Ltd.  Museum  quality 
reprodu(  lions  of  European  sculptural 
masterpieces — statues,  figurines,  Creek 
vases;  in  bronze,  bonded  marble,  terra 
cotta.  Hand  carved  marble  and  additional 
bron/e  figures  also  available.  104  pages, 
208  illustrations  in  color,  230  items  with 
essays  i  oik  erning  eat  h  work.  A  catalog 
which  is  an  art  book.  $5.00. 
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FINE  PENS 

FROM 

The  Flax  Co. 
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ie  Flax  Co.  Here,  at  your  fingertips,  is  t 
dest,  most  up-to-date  variety  of  writinj 
struments  and  applicable  accessories 
>m  the  world's  finest  collections.  We 
rdially  invite  you  to  shop  for  the  perfe 
t  for  yourself  or  someone  special  in  ol 
1  color  Fine  Pen  catalog  for  1986-87. 
.00,  refundable  with  order. 
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Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Presenting  our 
selections,  for  men  and  women,  in  fine 
leather  footwear,  apparel,  accessories  and 
special  gifts.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
$3.00. 


&  Mason 


Fortnum  &  Mason  of  London,  since  1  707. 
Christmas  Catalogue  in  full  colour  now 
available.  Illustrating  the  celebrated  exotic 
food  and  wine  hampers,  together  with  a 
special  selection  of  gifts  for  him,  for  her  and 
for  the  home.  $2.00. 


Fred  Joaillier.  The  stylish  elegance  of  Fred 
joaillier's  jewelry  collection  is  available  in 
the  U.S.  in  the  following  cities:  New  York, 
Houston,  Dallas,  and  Beverly  Hills.  A  full 
color  catalog  of  Fred  Joaillier's  jewelry  and 
watches  is  available  for  $5.00. 


GARRARD 


Garrard.  Garrard  The  Crown  jewellers, 
founded  more  than  250  years  ago,  is  today 
the  largest  treasure  house  in  Europe.  Their 
magnificent  Collection  includes  fine 
jewellery,  silver,  watches  and  clocks,  both 
antique  and  modern,  gifts  and  objets  d'art 
on  which  to  feast  your  eyes.  $10.00. 


Thomas  Garraway  Ltd. 

Purveyor  Of  Fine  Foods 

Est.  1657 


Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.  From  the  heart  of 
London  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  we 
comb  the  world  for  a  wide  array  of 
exquisite  foods:  Camembert  from 
Normandy;  Italian-recipe  Pastas;  Sauces 
with  San  Marzano  Tomatoes;  Coffee  from 
Kenya;  wild  Maine  Blueberry  Preserves; 
California  Fresh  Garlic  Salaa  Pressing;  and 
more.  40-page  colour  catalogue.  $2.50, 
refundable  with  first  order. 
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THE  FINEST 
CHINA  flr  GLASS  SHOP 
IN  THE  WORLD  - 
SINCE  1827 


Goodes  of  London.  A  beautiful  selection  in 
full  color  of  the  finest  china,  glass,  silver, 
cutlery,  table  lamps,  ornamental  items  and 
gifts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Shopping  by  mail  offers  excellent  savings 
compared  with  U.S.  retail  prices.  Catalogue 
price,  $4.00. 


Grand  Finale.  Savings  on  quality 
merchandise  from  famous  companies  like 
Wedgwood,  Pierre  Cardin,  Martex  and 
Towle.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  a  year 
of  Grand  Finale  catalogues,  send  $2.00. 
(U.S.  addresses  only.) 


GUCCI 


Gucci.  Introducing  the  Gucci  1 986 
Autumn/Winter  Catalogue.  In  these  pages 
you  will  find  a  sampling  of  our  seasonal 
collection.  The  finest  fashion,  leather 
goods,  gifts,  and  accessories  to  suit  your 
individual  lifestyle.  $6.00. 


SINCE    1861 

San  Francisco's  most 

extraordinary  store! 

Gump's.  Find  out  why  Gump's  has  been 
described  as  "The  greatest  store  of  its  kind 
in  the  world."  Send  for  the  exclusive 
Gump's  Gift  Book  and  shop  at  home  from 
the  most  distinctive  assortment  of  gifts 
available  today.  Send  $3.00  for  one  year. 
(Outside  the  U.S.  $15) 

San  Francisco  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Dallas  •  Houston 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 


Hammacher  Schlemmer.  Our  new  catalog 
features  The  Slelvic  Shoe  and  Boot  Dryer, 
The  Only  Golf  Ball  Sweet  Spot  Locator  and 
hundreds  of  other  unusual  items  that  can't 
be  found  elsewhere.  $2.00. 


■  V  Qbttt  Mmber 


Hancocks 

&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 

London  W1 
Tel:  (011441)493  8904 


Hancocks  &  Company.  Established  in  the 
heart  of  London's  West  End  in  1 848, 
makers  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  have  supplied 
fine  jewellery  and  silver  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  for  over  a  century.  The 
tradition  continues  today  as  illustrated  in 
our  1 986/7  catalogue  of  rare  antique  and 
individually  commissioned  items. 
Catalogue  $4.00. 


(^^[ekerut-  ) 


Herend  Porcelain.  The  finest  collection  of 
porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  featuring 
hand-painted  dinnerware  and  tabletop 
accessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the  first 
time  in  America  is  the  new,  hard-cover 
book  titled  "Herend,  The  Art  of  Hungariai 
Porcelain"  for  $28.  This  unique  book  traces 
Herend's  long,  exciting  history  in 
celebration  of  its  160th  anniversary. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


Hermes.  A  sumptuous  gift,  the  Hermes 
catalogue  brings  Paris  to  you:  timeless 
couture  and  unique  accessories  that  make 
Hermes  the  standard  of  luxury  since  1 837. 
Prices  included  for  your  convenience. 
$6.00. 


Home  Vision 


Home  Vision.  4-color  32-page  catalogue 
features  1 50  quality  videocassettes  with 
stereo  hi-fi  soundtracks  on  topics  in  art, 
music,  dance,  opera,  ballet  and  literature. 
Exclusive  American  distributor  for  most 
titles  featured.  $2.00. 


MHIRTIMMIM 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


Hon  how.  v  ed  gifts  as  unique  as  the 
indiv  iduals  on  \our  gift  list  from  the 
Horchow  Christmas  catalogues.  Fashions 
linens,  decorative*  accessories  iewelr\ 
and  collectibles.  Mail  or  toll-tree  phone. 
Fof  a  full  year  of  catalogues,  send  $3.00. 


HOYA 


CT^SIAL  EDITIONS 


Ho\a  Crystal.  Two  catalogs  of 
internationallv  celebrated  crystal  from 
Ho\a  of  japan.  The  Design  Collection  of 
selected  functional  pieces  and  The  Art 
Collection.  $35  to  $30,000.  The  set 
available  in  Fall  1986.  for  $6.00.  The  New 
Hova  Crystal  Gallery .  450  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10022. 


I.  Magnin.  Begin  your  subscription  to  I. 
Magnin  Reflections*  with  our  collector's 
item  Christmas  gift  edition.  Beautiful  I. 
Magnin  quality  gifts  and  fashion  for  both  of 
you,  the  children,  your  home.  One  year 
subscription,  U.S.  onlv  $5.00. 


«£  its  a  small  world  £ 


The  Tiffany  of  the  Miniature  World 


It's  A  Small  World.  The  world's  finest 
collection  of  miniature  furniture,  silver. 
china,  accessories  and  books.  All  scaled 
one  inch  to  the  foot.  Winnetka.  Illinois 
312  446-8399.  ~2-page  catalogue. 
S5.00. 


japan  collection       J°S.  A.  BanK  Clothiers 


..      M 


The  Japan  Collection.  The  japan 
Collection,  from  the  Ronin  Gallery  is  a 
unique  48-page  Holiday  catalogue  of  fine 
1 7th  thru  20th  century  woodblock  prints. 
crafts,  netsuke,  pottery,  posters,  cards, 
books,  and  other  unusual  gift  &  decorating 
ideas  from  Japan.  Send  $4.00  for  a  two  year 
subscription. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CLASSIC 
WARDROBE  .  .  .  FOR  LESS 
loS.A.Bank  Clothiers.  Send  for  our  catalog 
of  fine  clothing  for  men  and  women.  Select 
from  a  superb  collection  of  traditional 
clothing  and  accessories  of  exceptional 
quality  and  value  in  our  84-page  color 
catalog.  Satisfaction  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  One-year  subscription:  $1.00. 


Kona  Coffee  Connection.  Estate 
grown  and  processed,  our  superb  Kona 
Coffee  is  roasted  expresslv  for  you  and 
shipped  air  mail  directlv  from  our  coffee 
estate  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Brochure 
$2.00.  Applicable  toward  purchase. 


L.L.Bean 

Ou  tdoor  Sporting  Specialties 


L.  L.  Bean.  Send  for  our  Christmas  1986 
Catalog.  Features  a  full  range  of  products 
for  men  and  women  who  enjov  the 
outdoors.  L.  L.  Bean  pays  all  regular 
postage  and  guarantees  100%  satisfaction. 
Gratis. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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CHRISTMAS 
1986 

Lord  &  Taylor.  The  Lord  &  Taylor  Christmas 
book,  a  very  specially  edited  collection  of 
delightful  gift  ideas  for  everyone  on  your 
list,  celebrating  the  best  of  American  design 
for  you,  your  family,  your  home.  We  will 
be  happy  to  reserve  your  copy  now  for  just 
$3.00.  The  gifts  that  make  Christmas  merry 
are  waiting  in  the  Lord  &  Taylor  American 
Christmas  catalogue. 

FINE  ART  PORTFOLIO 

The  Lublin  Collection.  Fine  paintings  and 
signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by 
Boulanger,  Carter,  Delacroix,  Moti  and 
other  artists  exclusively  represented  by 
Lublin  are  illustrated  in  our  beautiful  full 
color  catalog.  (800)  243-4004  $2.00. 


MR&M* 

F  U  D  C  E  j 

OFCARMEL 

Mrs.  M.'s  Fudge.  The  best  fudge  you'll  ever 
eat.  Cooked  in  a  great  copper  kettle  right 
here  in  the  window  of  our  shop  at  Sixth  & 
Mission  daily,  then  cooled  and  sliced  on 
our  marble  slabs,  Mrs.  M.'s  fudge  has  an 
old-fashioned  taste  you'll  remember.  Send 
your  loved  one  a  special  gift  basket  for 
Easter,  Mother's  day  or  any  occasion. 
Catalogue.  $2.00. 


MARCUS  &CQ 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
FINE  WATCH  DISCOUNTER 


Marcus  &  Co.  Saves  you  up  to  50%  on  all 
famous  brands  including  Rolex  • 
Patek-Philippe  •  Audemars  •  Cartier  • 
Chopard  •  Baume  &  Mercier  •  etc.  Four 
color  shop-at-home  brochure.  $2.00 


Mascots  Unlimited.  900  Industrial  Blvd, 
Dept.  C,  Naples,  FL  33942.  Chrome  plated 
bronze  and  enamelled.  Today's 
collectables  .  .  .  Tomorrow's  antiques! 
Over  300  animals,  birds  and  figures  to 
choose  from.  $3.00. 


MIKIMOTO 

The  Originator  of  Cultured  Pearls. 
"    Since  1893. 


Mikimoto.  In  this  limited  edition,  full-color 
catalogue,  the  creator  of  the  world's  first 
cultured  pearl  offers  a  selection  of  the  finest 
classic  and  contemporary  cultured  pearl 
jewelry  designs.  Choose  from  one-of-a-kind 
creations  or  an  extensive  collection  of  gifts 
for  any  occasion.  All  in  the  Mikimoto 
tradition  of  incomparable  quality.  $3.00. 


Sidney     moL 

Designer  and^r  Creator  of  Fine  Jewelry 

But  ittuquefy  ^oh^^cuuc^)- 


Sidney  Mobell.  The  new  catalogue  from 
the  internationally  famed  jeweler  Sidney 
Mobell.  Authorized  agency  for  Cartier, 
Rolex,  Patek  Phillippe,  Vacheron 
Constantin,  Dupont,  and  other  famous 
names.  Precious  examples  of  good  taste. 
Catalogue  price  deductible  with  an> 
purchase.  $5.00. 
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THE  way  to  acquire 

Modern 

fine  )ewellry. 

boco.  MOBOCO  FINE  JEWELRY  & 

Art 

GEMS.  Known  by  a  select  clientele 
worldwide  for  exceptional  values  of  fine 
jewel rv  and  Swiss  Timepieces  such  as 
Rolex.  Piaget,  Audemars  Piguet,  Chopard 
and  Corum.  MOBOCO,  where  the  finest  is 
not  the  most  expensive.  $5.00  for  postage  & 
handling.  (714)  644-8325.  200  Newport 
Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Ca.  92660. 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  best  in 
contemporary  design  for  personal  or 
business  gifts.  Over  300  products — many 
represented  in  the  Museum's  Design 
Collection.  Furniture,  lamps,  crystal, 
personal  and  desk  accessories,  housewares, 
tools,  toys,  puzzles,  books,  cards,  calendars 
and  posters.  $3.00. 


•VI  A  I  RUM  MINI 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


McGUIRE 


McGuire.  Full-color  68-page  book 
featuring  the  classic  collection  of 
premier-quality  rattan  designs.  Also 
shown — designs  from  McGuire  Special 
Collections:  Bamboo  Tables,  Oriental 
Hardwood,  Teak,  Willow,  Palasan,  Laced 
Rawhide  and  Zambales.  $5.00. 


NORTH     BEACH     LEATHER 

North  Beach  Leather.  Fall/Winter  Catalog. 

Share  a  best  dressed  secret  with  some 
of  the  world's  most  exciting  men  and 
women  .  .  .  North  Beach  Leather's 
exclusive  clothing  collection,  available  by 
mail  or  at  any  of  their  ten  U.S.  stores.  A 
year  of  catalogs,  $3.00. 


THE 
NATURE 
COJ 


The  Nature  Company.  A  unique 
assemblage  of  gifts  and  tools  to  enhance 
your  enjoyment  of  the  world  of  nature.  Fine 
arts  prints,  sculpture,  books,  binoculars, 
clothing  .  .  .  games  for  kids  and  discovery 
tools  for  all  ages.  Two  issues  annually, 
representing  the  best  of  more  than  6000 
items  carried  in  our  retail  stores.  $2.00. 


OMNI      AMERICAN 


Omni  American.  A  unique  collection  of 
exclusive  automobile  accessories  and 
prestige  gifts  through  one  of  the  finest 
catalogues  available.  Something  special  for 
everyone  on  your  holiday  gift  list.  Gift 
certificates  available.  $5.00,  refundable 
with  order.  Call  toll-free:  1-800-922-6664 
or  write:  Omni  American  Accessories, 
Dept.  CM986,  P.O.  Box  788,  Del  Mar,  CA 
92014 


Neiman-Marcus.  Bring  the  world's  most 
original  gifts  home  .  .  .  with  the  1986  N-M 
Christmas  Book.  Peruse  over  100  colorful 
pages.  Then  charge  whatever  strikes  your 
fancy  to  your  N-M  account,  with  one  call  to 
our  24-hour  toll-free  number.  Reserve  your 
copy  for  only  $5.00  applicable  towards 
your  first  N-M  credit  card  purchase  from 
the  Christmas  Book. 


Penhaligon's 
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Penhaligon's.  Classical  perfumes  and  toilet 
waters  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  an 
extensive  range  of  after  shaves,  bath  oils, 
soaps  and  talcum  powders.  Antique  scent 
bottles  and  English  silver  for  the  dressing 
table.  Exceptional  gifts,  charmingly 
wrapped  and  exclusive  to  Penhaligon's. 
Send  for  our  colour  catalogue  and  details  of 
our  mail-order  service.  $5.00. 


The  Price  of  His  Toys.  Discover  the  world 
of  men's  "toys"  where  women  can  enjoy 
our  affordable  collection.  Select  from  an 
assortment  of  fun  and  functional  gadgets, 
gifts  and  electronics  .  .  .many  of  which 
are  not  offered  in  other  catalogs.  Find  that 
perfect  gift  for  "The  Man  Who  Desires  the 
Newest  and  Best".  $2.00. 


cRja&erway  &  otiebel 

Rosenberg  &  Stiebel.  Menuiserie:  The 
Carved  Wood  Furniture  of  1 8th  Century 
France.  A  fully-illustrated  88-p.  catalogue 
with  text  by  Penelope  Hunter-Stiebel  on 
this  fundamental  aspect  of  French  furniture. 
$10.00  postpaid.  32  East  57th  Street,  NYC 
10022.(212)753-4368. 


Royal  Brierley  Crystal.  Royal  Brierley 
English  full  lead  crystal.  Crystal  that  is 
mouth-blown  and  shaped  by  artist 
glassmakers,  then  hand  decorated  by 
craftsmen.  For  over  two  centuries,  Royal 
Brierley  has  been  the  choice  of  kings  and 
aristocrats  and  bears  two  roya!  warrants. 
$2.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


LECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


The  San  Francisco  Music  Box  Company. 

The  largest  selection  of  quality  music  boxes 
in  the  world.  Choose  from  musical  figurines 
to  magnificent  handmade  Swiss 
movements.  Hundreds  of  boxes — choose 
your  tune  from  dozens.  You'll  find  the 
perfect  gift.  $2.00. 


S.E.RYK0FF&0Q 

Foods  and  Cookware  of  Distinction 
Since  1911 


S.  E.  Rykoff  &  Co.  48  pages  of  imported  and 
domestic  foods,  fine  cookware  and  flatware 
and  other  kitchen  and  entertaining 
necessities.  Previously  only  available  to  the 
finest  restaurants,  clubs  and  hotels,  now 
they  can  be  found  in  your  home!  $1.00. 


ShibumiTrading 


Shibumi  Trading.  Tradition.  Quality. 
Stillness.  Shibumi  offers  a  handpicked 
collection  reflecting  the  zen  spirit  of  Japan. 
Clothing,  Ikebana  vases,  antique  sake  jars, 
Daruma  dolls,  water  hammers  and  more. 
Featured  in  our  catalog  are  lengthy 
descriptions  of  the  tradition  and  spirit  of 
each  item.  $2.00. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 
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Totheby's  International  Preview. 

A  monthly  magazine,  lavishly  illustrated  in 
full-color,  with  highlights  of  our  upcoming 
and  recent  sales  worldwide,  timely  articles 
and  a  comprehensive  international  auction 
calendar.  Subscription  price,  $25.00. 
Special  Offer  for  Connoisseur  Readers, 
$15.00. 


Spiegel.  Spiegel  brings  you  the  very  latest  in 
Italian  design  and  fasnion.  Creative  home 
furnishings  and  accessories,  trendsetting 
women's  careerwear,  evening  clothes, 
weekend  wear,  plus  classic  men's  suits  and 
casual  wear.  A  60  page  collection.  Send 
$2.00,  applicable  to  your  first  purchase,  or 
call  1-800-345-4500,  ask  for  Department 
496  and  charge  it. 


SPECIALTY  SHOP 


Tessiers  Ltd.  Tessiers  Catalogue  contains  a 
selection  of  fine  jewels  and  silver,  both 
antique  and  period  that  are  available  in 
their  New  Bond  Street  showrooms.  The 
business,  established  in  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century,  is  renowned  for  its  quality  and 
service. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $5.00. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  Tiffany's  designs  have  set 
internationally  recognized  standards  of 
excellence.  Select  from  among  Tiffany 
classics  in  jewelry,  timepieces,  sterling 
silver,  leather  goods,  china  and  crystal.  Fal 
Selections  catalogue.  $2.00. 
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Because  there's  nothii 
more  fun  than  learnin 

Grow  On.  Receive  a  ye; 
)tion  of  colorful  catalogs 
educational  toys  for  new 
is.  $2.00. 
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TRAVELER'S 
BOOKSTORE 


Traveller's  Bookstore.  Acknowledged  by 
travel  writer  Stephen  Birnbaum  as  "the  best 
travel  bookstore  in  the  country,"  we  are 
pleased  to  offer  our  catalogue  to  people 
who  are  planning  a  trip  or  just  dreaming  of 
one.  Ideal  for  holiday  gift-giving!  $1.50. 


TRIFLES 


Trifles.  Toys.  joys.  Delights.  Diversions. 
Fashion.  Fascinations.  Linens.  Luxuries.  For 
holiday  gifts  and  for  yourself,  shop  by  mail 
or  toll-free  phone.  For  a  full  year  of  Trifles 
catalogues,  send  $2.00. 


WinterSilks 


Leave  winter  behind  on  a 
yachtsman's  vacation  in  the  sun. 

Make  a  one-week  getaway  from  St.  Croix  through  the  unspoiled  West 
Indies  on  our  Yachtsman  Itinerary  or  our  Shopping  and  Sports  Itinerary. 

Or  take  a  two-week  cruise  from  Singapore  through  the  exotic  East 
Indies  and  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  primitive  cultures,  sophisticated  shops 
and  elegant  clubs  from  Bali  to  Penang. 

Or  take  one  of  our  Holiday  Cruises  between  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Barbados  for  10  nights  sailing  December  18  or  11  nights  sailing  December  28. 

From  spacious  suites  and  superior  dining  to  complimentary  wines  and 
spirits,  each  Sea  Goddess  cruise  is  reserved  for  you  and  never  more  than 
57  other  couples.  Double-occupancy  rates  for  cruises  of  7  to  14  nights  are 
approximately  $600  per  day  per  person. 

Call  us  or  ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  a  complete  brochure  today. 

Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Caribbean  'Java  Sea  •  Alaska 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited*  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami,  Florida  33126. 
(800)458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)457-9000  Florida.  Ships' Registry:  Norway. 


WinterSilks.  The  Ultimate  Winter  Warmth! 
We  import  luxurious  silk  turtlenecks,  long 
Johns,  glove  liners,  nightgowns,  (and 
dozens  more!)  direct  from  the  best  silk 
knitters  throughout  Asia,  and  sell  to  you  at 
prices  20-50%  off  normal  retail.  Silk  is  the 
quintessential  natural  fiber — soft,  luxurious 
and  easy  to  care  for!  All  products  are 
guaranteed.  Send  $2.00  for  1-year 
subscription.  Order  today! 


WORLD  ART  COMPANY,  INC. 
presents  the 


arsmundi 

XXLECTION 

TREASURES  OF  WORLD  ART 


World  Art  Company,  ars  mundi  Collection. 
Now  available  in  the  United  States!  This 
celebrated  European  art  collection  offers  art 
lovers  exact  replicas  of  the  finest  paintings, 
sculptures,  porcelain  and  unique  pieces  of 
jewelry  from  the  world's  most  famous 
museums.  Over  1 20  works  of  art  are 
represented  in  this  color  catalog.  $5.00. 


Ask  an  expert 
about  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 


~\ 


A  partial  list  of  those  Travel  Agents  whose  clients  have  sailed  with  us  follows. 
And  those  indicated  with  an  asterisk  have  sailed  a  Sea  Goddess  themselves. 
For  an  expert's  opinion,  just  call. 


*Little  World  Travel 

Belmont,  CA  (415)  592-0664 
♦Classic  Travels 
Glendale,  CA  (213)  245-1 149 

Leo  T.  Sides  Travel 

Palo  Alto,  CA  (415)  321-1 1 1 1 

♦Adventures  Unlimited 

San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  433-3275 
♦Embassy  Travel 
Palm  Beach,  FL  (305)  655-7870 

Dana  Travel 

Sarasota,  FL  (813)  953-2933 

Alliance  Travel 

Atlanta,  GA  (404)  262-2355 

♦Paul  L.  Klein  Travel  Service 
Chicago,  IL  (312)  782-5343 

♦Block  Travel/Ask  Mr.  Foster 
Fairway,  KS  (913)  432-5000 

♦Parrish  Travel  Center 

New  Orleans,  LA  (504)  525-9005 


♦Greatways  Travel,  Inc. 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  MI  (313)  886-4710 

♦Linden  Travel  Bureau  Inc. 

New  York,  NY  (2 1 2)  42 1  -3320 

♦Pisa  Brothers  Travel  Service 

New  York,  NY  (212)  265-8420 

♦Zenith  Travel 

New  York,  NY  (2 1 2)  947-6969 

♦Prescott  Air- Land-Sea 

Cleveland,  OH  (216)  621-7910 

Travel  By  Inace 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  (405)  272-0833 

♦Unicorn  Travel  of  Dallas 

Dallas,  TX  (2 14)  373-3916 

♦Melroy  World  Travel 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  (801)  272-8015 

♦Miller  Travel  Corp. 

Seattle,  WA  (206)  625-0900 
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Sea  Qoddess  Cruises  Limited 


HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Hollywood's 

hottest  comic  actor  is 

branching  out 

by  robert  goldberg 


Luncheon  at  the  Ivy.  The 
gentle  and  discreet  tink- 
Mng  of  wineglasses.  The 
suhtle  aromas  of  the  latest 
California  nouvelle.  This 
is  haute  Hollywood — 
mesquite  on  the  grill,  dia- 
monds on  the  fingers,  and 
lots  of  kissing  all  around. 
In  one  corner,  Catherine 
Oxenherg,  TV's  reigning 
hlond  bombshell,  flips 
back  her  luxurious  hair 
and  laughs.  She's  doing 
lunch.  In  another  corner, 
Rosanna  Arquette,  very 
femme  tatale  in  her  wrap- 
around shades,  is  taking  a 
meeting.  Then  there's 
this  real  average-looking 
guy  in  a  rumpled  short- 
sleeve  shirt,  jeans,  and 
sneakers — Tom  Hanks. 
He  swipes  some  more 
french  fries  off  his  neigh- 
bor's plate  and  gives  a  big 
grin.  "When  it  comes  to 
being  fashionable,"  he 
chuckles  pleasantly,  "I'm 
such  a  lox." 

Though  you  wouldn't  know  it  to  look  at 
him,  Hanks,  who  just  turned  thirty,  is 
actually  one  of  the  hottest — and  most 
fashionable — young  stars  in  Hollywood. 
He  may  have  just  six  films  to  his  credit,  but 
from  his  very  first  (the  1984  release  Splash) 
to  his  most  recent  (Nothing  in  Common), 
Hanks  has  proven  himself  box-office 
magic,  with  grosses  of  $30  million,  $40 
million,  and  a  cool  $80  million.  In  Holly- 
wood, a  town  where  the  bottom  line  is  the 
bottom  line,  that  means  he's  been  in  con- 
stant demand. 

It's  not  that  Tom  Hanks  is  Laurence 
Olivier.  It's  not  that  any  of  these  films  is 
Birth  of  a  Nation.  It's  just  that  Hanks  has  a 
massive  popular  appeal.  Easygoing,  witty, 
and  eminently  likable  on-screci.  Tom 
Hanks  is  an  actor  who  is  on  best-friends 
terms  with  his  audience.  In  a  decade  where 
many  of  the  stars  prepare  for  their  roles  at 
the  Nautilus  machines,  Hanks  is  a  throw- 


Torn  Hanks  is  puzzled.  Why  arc  people  comparing  him  to  Cary  Grant? 


hack  to  the  days  of  sweetness  and  style,  an 
old-fashioned  star  like  the  ones  in  the 
black-and-white  comedies  of  the  1940s 
and  1950s. 

As  they're  crowning  Tom  Hanks  the 
new  king  of  light  comedy,  one  question 
remains:  What  else  can  he  do'  Hanks's 
two  latest  films,  Nothing  m  Common 
(which  opened  in  July)  and  Love  Is  Ever 
Young  (due  out  in  1987),  may  hold  the 
answer.  Featuring  the  voting  actor  in  his 
first  dramatic  roles,  they  mark  a  watershed 
in  his  career  and  hint  at  a  lot  more  (both 
drama  and  comedy)  to  come. 

To  understand  this  hybrid  Hanks — sen- 
sitive, stvhsh,  tunm ,  and,  above  all,  a  reg- 
ular guy — it  helps  to  know  that  he  started 
out  playing  Shakespeare  in  Cleveland. 
You  might  say  he  acquired  his  finesse  from 
the  Bard  and  his  Everyman  quality  from 
the  Midwest. 

Born  in  July  of  1956,  Hanks  grew  upon 


the  move,  mostly  in  and 
around  Oakland.  His  fa- 
ther, a  chef,  was  always 
changing  restaurants, 
changing  addresses, 
changing  wives.  "We  be- 
longed to  the  nomadic 
middle  class,"  recalls 
Hanks.  "I  went  to  five  dif- 
ferent grammar  schools. 
As  a  kid,  I  remember 
blowing  people  away  by 
saving,  'I  have  three 
mothers  and  I've  lived  in 
ten  different  homes.' 
Hanks  discovered  drama 
in  high  school.  When  he 
was  nineteen,  a  junior- 
college  class  that  required 
him  to  read  and  attend 
plays  really  opened  his 
eyes.  "The  big  turning 
point  for  me  was  The  Ice- 
man Cometh.  I  literally 
could  not  wait  to  finish 
that  play — I  read  the  last 
pages  curled  up  on  the 
front  steps  of  my  house. 
Then  I  went  to  see  it  at 
the  Berkeley  Repertory 
Theatre — one  hundred  fifty  seats,  three- 
quarter  staging.  You  were  right  on  top  of 
the  stage,  transported  back  to  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  This  was  the  most 
magical  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to 
me.  For  four  hours,  nobody  moved  in  the 
audience.  It  was  incredible.  I  came  out  of 
the  theater  enthralled  with  what  those 
people  had  done  that  night.  Four  hours  of 
concentration.  I  had  never  seen  that  any- 
where else.  Not  on  the  basketball  court. 
Certainly  not  in  the  hotel  where  I  was 
working  as  a  bellboy.  And  I  wanted  to  do 
something  in  the  theater,  something  as 
immediate  and  personal  as  that." 

Hanks  signed  up  for  the  theater-arts 
program  at  California  State  University  in 
Sacramento,  then  dropped  out  when  he 
was  invited  to  intern  at  Cleveland's  Great 
Lakes  Shakespeare  Festival.  He  spent 
three  years  on  Shakespeare,  moving  from 
Revnaldo  in  Hamlet  ("a  servant  of  Poloni- 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  September  10  at  10  a.m. 

Belle  Epoque 

including  Fine  19th  Century  Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations, 


Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Sale  may  Ih-  prerieuvd  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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A  "Plum"  mold  blown  glass  vase 
and  "Lake  Como"  and  floral  cameo 
glass  vases,  all  Galle, 
early  20th  century, 
from  a  private  collection 
of  over  fifty  pieces. 


Pair  of  Danish  silver  candelabra. 

designed  by  Gcorg  Jensen, 

circa  1920  from  a 

good  selection  of  Jensen  silver 
to  be  offered  this  fall. 
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ASteinway  &S_. 

baby-grand  piano 

with  neo  classical 

painted  and  gilt  decoration, 

circa  19(H). 


The 

French  have 

a  word 

for  color: 

Stendhal 


The  ultimate  French  import. 
Color  that's  brilliant.  Inspired. 
With  a  joie  de  vivre  that's 
totally  irrepressibly  unique. 

Rouge  a  Levres  kisses  your 
lips  with  pure  seduction. 
Moist,  luscious  high-voltage 
color  that  still  softens, 
smoothes  and  cares. 

Vernis  a  Ongles.  The  finishing 
touch  for  the  well-manicured 
hand — shining  pure  color 
that  dries  to  a  smooth, 
glossy  rich  perfection. 

Collect  both  in  their  sharply 
sleek,  eye-catching  new 
designs.  For  lips  and  nails 
that  speak  French,  wherever 
they  go. 


Stendhal 


PARIS 
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THE   LIVELY  ARTT 


us;  a  part  that's  often  cut,  and  mercifully 
so")  to  Grumio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
and  Proteus  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  a  role  that  won  him  the  Cleveland 
Critics  Award  for  Best  Actor — not  quite  a 
Tony,  granted,  hut  as  close  as  a  Cleveland 
actor  could  get. 

The  Cleveland  years  were  Hanks's  time 
of  training,  a  nonstop  crash  course  in  act- 
ing— not  hy  studying  or  analysis,  hut  sim- 
ply hy  doing.  The  advantage  was  training 
on  Shakespeare:  "It  was  like  learning  to 
play  the  violin  on  a  Stradivarius.  This 
wasn't  just  singing,  dancing,  pointing  my 
ass  left  and  right  on  the  stage.  I  had  to  be 
the  hest — this  was  the  Bard.  It  automati- 
cally gave  me  a  professional  attitude.  You 
had  to  he  disciplined.  You  had  to  do  your 
homework. 

Like  many  before  and  after  him,  Hanks 
eventually  set  off  for 
New  York  with  high 
hopes,  auditioned  a  lot, 
and  had,  as  he  puts  it, 
with  disarming  candor, 
"no  success  to  speak  of. " 
A  tew  bit  parts  did  come 
his  way — a  walk-on  in  a 
slasher  movie,  a  couple 
of  episodes  on  TV  shows 
like  "Happy  Days"  and 
"Family  Ties" — and  he 
parlayed  them  into  a 
role  in  an  ABC  series, 
"Bosom  Buddies"  (a 
short-lived  sitcom  a  la  Some  Like  It  Hot). 

And  then,  out  of  nowhere — with  none 
of  the  usual  small  parts  in  big  movies  or  big 
parts  in  tiny  movies — he  landed  his  first 
real  screen  role.  "I  was  offered  this  leading 
role  that  everybody  else  in  town  had 
turned  down.  It  was  a  Disney  movie  about 
a  mermaid.  It  could  have  been  The  Boat- 
niks,  for  God's  sake!  But  it  turned  out  to  be 
Splash."  After  that,  one  film  followed 
another,  including  Bachelor  Party  ("a  rock- 
and-roll-exploitation-sex  comedy")  and 
The  Money  Pit  ("a  restoration  comedy" 
about  a  couple  trying  to  fix  up  a  palatial 
shambles  on  Long  Island). 

Although  these  were  .ill  light  tare, 
Hanks  brought  to  each  assignment  the 
same  disciplined  approach  he  had  learned 
on  Shakespeare.  When  he  played  a  con- 
certmaster  in  the  corned v-spv  thriller  The 
Man  with  One  Red  Shoe,  he  studied  violin 
intensively  tor  three  months.  (He  can  still 
play  a  slightly  creaky  "Love  Me  Tender.") 
When  he  played  Lawrence  Bourne  III,  the 
suave  Ivy  League  bounder  in  Volunteers 
who  winds  up  in  Thailand  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  Hanks  decided  that  accent  was  a 


Whoa!  Hanks  in 


crucial  factor,  so  he  went  oft  to  study  with 
Hollvwcxxl's  master  dialogue  coach  Bob 
Easton.  He  taped  his  speech  lessons  and 
played  them  back  on  his  car  stereo. 

Bourne  turned  into  Hanks's  favorite 
character  and  his  tour  de  force — an  upper- 
class  cad  who's  so  wonderfully  smooth  that 
you  love  him  in  spite  of  yourself.  The  actor 
remembers  with  special  affection  the  scene 
when  Bourne,  unable  to  pay  some  gam- 
bling debts,  hops  a  plane  to  Bangkok  to 
escape  the  Mob.  "The  guy  leapt  right  out 
of  the  page.  Like  when  everyone  else  starts 
sinking  'Michael  Row  the  Boat  Ashore,' 
and  he  says,  'So  this  is  hell.'  Boy,  was  that 
juicy!  If  there's  any  movie  I'd  want  to  do  a 
sequel  to,  that's  it." 

Through  his  six  films,  Hanks  has  gar- 
nered critical  praise  tor  his  deadpan,  his 
vocal  range,  and  his  sheer  amiability. 
"Tom  is  this  guy  you  just 
have  to  like,"  says  Rich- 
ard Benjamin,  who  di- 
rected him  in  The  Mon- 
ey Pit.  That  quality  has 
made  Hanks  the  quint- 
essential light  comic 
leading  man.  He  is  not 
cut  in  the  rypical  1980s 
screen-comedy  mold  at 
;  all.  While  the  current 
2  crop  are  real  stand-up 
s  comics,  tunny  men  in 
films — Eddie  Murphy, 
Chevy  Chase,  or  Robin 
Williams — Hanks  is  decidedly  more  actor 
than  comedian.  And  while  the  others  are 
comic  instigators,  Hanks's  specialty  is  the 
average  guy,  thrust  into  a  bizarre  situation, 
be  it  a  battle  between  secretive  spy  agen- 
cies, the  collapse  of  a  house,  or  a  love  affair 
with  a  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  half  fish. 
Hanks  is  a  lovable  straight  man  with  the 
comedy  whizzing  all  around.  The  feel  is 
more  1950s  than  1980s. 

Hanks  discovered  his  niche  on  the  first 
day  of  his  first  feature,  Splosh,  when  the 
director,  Ron  Howard,  took  him  aside  and 
cautioned,  "Tom,  your  job  is  not  to  go  toe 
to  toe  with  John  Candy  and  get  laughs.  If 
you  do  that,  this  movie  will  stink.  Your  job 
is  just  to  love  this  girl.  Just  look  at  her  and 
love  her.  If  we  don't  believe  this  girl  is 
magic  to  you,  we  don't  have  a  movie." 
Hanks  took  the  advice  to  heart  and  gave 
the  film  an  understated  sincerity  that 
made  the  fantasy  completely  credible. 

If  Hanks  has  since  gone  on  to  embody 
the  virtues  of  a  1950s  comic-romantic 
lead,  the  comparisons  to  Jack  Lemmon, 
Jimmy  Stewart,  and  Cary  Grant  are  per- 
haps inevitable.  At  this  early  point  in  his 


Party. 


CONNOISSEUR 


IMPORTANT  AUCTION 

The  Contents  of 

The  Newport  Beach  and  Beverly  Hills  Residences 

The  Estate  of  Burton  G.  Bettingen 

EXHIBITION  AND  AUCTION  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles 

4400  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

Exhibition:  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  -  October  16  through  October  18  (12  to  5  p.m.) 
Auction:  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  -  October  19,  20  and  21 


Living  Room  of  the  Beverly  Hills  residence 


Comprising  18th  and  19th  century  English,  Continental,  American  and  Oriental  furniture 

and  decorative  arts;  pewter  and  silver;  paintings,  prints  and  sculpture;  Turkish  and  Persian 

rugs  and  carpets  in  silk  and  wool;  jewelry  and  metalware;  collectibles  including  linens, 

furs,  couturier  clothing  and  millinery. 


Illustrated  catalogue  $16.00;  $20.00  by  mail. 

Available  at  our  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Kenneth  Winslow  at  415/861-5465. 


SINCE1 


Butterfield  &  Butterfield 

AUCTIONEERS  OL  APPRAISERS 

808  N.  La  Cienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069,  213/657-5172 
220  San  Bruno  Avenue  at  15th  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94103,  415/861-7500 


THE  LIVELY  ART! 


.ni   a   little  uneasy. 

tudent  himself, 

t  LmL  lents,  "Jack  Lemmon  1  can 

stand.  Jimmy  Stewart  I  would  love  to 

be  compared  to.  And  Cary  Grant — I  can't 

see  it.  Cary  Grant  was  Cary  Grant." 

1  lanks  pauses  to  gather  his 
thoughts,  and  goes  on.  "Sure,  I'd 
like  to  have  the  class  of  a  Cary 
Grant.  I'd  like  to  have  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Jack  Lemmon.  But 
above  all,  I'd  like  to  be  like  Jim- 
my Stewart.  He's  not  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world,  and  he 
has  a  geeky  kind  of  voice,  but  it 
doesn't  matter — there  are  wom- 
en out  there  who  are  rabidly  in 
love  with  him,  and  men  who 
admire  him.  Mostly,  without  a 
drastic  altering  o(  look  or  person- 
ality, you  believed  him  in  every- 
thing he  did.  It  he's  playing  the 
sweetheart  at  the  savings-and- 
loan,  if  he's  playing  the  tough  guy  who  has 
to  shoot  someone,  it  he's  playing  the  tunny 
guy  who  thinks  he's  seeing  a  rabbit  six  feet 
tall — no  matter  what,  you  believe  him." 

Recently,  Hanks  has  himself  been 
branching  out  into  new  territories.  Love  Is 
Ever  Young  is  a  straight  romantic  drama,  a 


period  film  about  a  downed  World  War  II 
pilot,  which  is  his  first  straight  dramatic 
role.  Nothing  in  Common  is  more  compli- 
cated— half  comedy,  half  drama — the  sto- 
ry of  a  yuppie  on  the  rise.  Hanks  plays  a 
young  man  with  everything:  money,  wom- 


In  Splash,  Hanks  had  to  love  the  girl,  not  get  the  laughs. 


en,  a  new  title  (creative  director  ot  an  ad 
agency).  Everything,  that  is,  but  a  stable 
family  lite.  The  real  action  begins  when 
his  father  shows  up  to  announce  that  he 
and  his  son's  mother  are  getting  a  divorce. 
Hanks  calls  this  the  most  difficult  role  he's 
ever  attempted,  tor  two  reasons — first,  the 


challenge  of  keeping  up  with  his  "father," 
Jackie  Gleason  ("He's  not  just  the  king  of 
comedy,  he's  the  pope  of  comedy");  and, 
second,  the  domestic  nature  of  the  materi- 
al. Says  Hanks,  "This  film  was  a  chop 
breaker.  We  had  no  aliens,  no  mermaids. 
There  weren't  any  exploding  he- 
licopters. We  were  playing  with 
certain  truths,  about  our  genera- 
tion and  our  parents.  As  kids,  we 
swore  to  ourselves  we  wouldn't 
make  the  same  mistakes,  fall  for 
the  same  emptv  promises,  go  after 
the  same  hollow  dreams  as  them. 
And  here  we  are,  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  discovering  we  made  ex- 
actly the  same  mistakes. 

"In  mv  lite,"  he  continues,  "it 
came  to  me  when  I  was  getting  a 
divorce.  I  said,  'Jesus  Christ,  I'm 
just  like  my  old  man.'  Some- 
times, just  when  he  says  some- 
thing, it  hits  me — 'Holy  cow,  I 
think  just  the  way  he  does.'  Now,  how  do 
you  show  this  in  a  movie  without  preach- 
ing? You've  gotta  sneak  it  in.  Make  them 
laugh,  make  them  cry.  It's  an  emotional 
tightrope.  It's  a  cerebral  battle  royal." 

As  for  the  future,  the  young  actor  is 
reading  a  number  of  scripts  but  has  no  con- 
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Ellenshaw 

Exhibition  of 
Recent  Paintings 

Month  of 
October 

May  we  send 
you  a  brochure? 


Piazaetta  at  Night.  Venice 


30x48 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


5th  ANNUAL  GROUP  SEASCAPE  EXHIBIT 
America's  Most  Important  Collection  of  Seascape  Art 


Garin       "Hazardous  Journey"       24"  x  36 


es  F ether olf       "Cypress  Gathering"       24"  x  36"       Oil 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay, 

Dave  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson, 

Mirich,  Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Rigaud, 

Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  Wdliam  Slaughter,  Greg  Harris, 

Jim  Daly,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Jean  Guay, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Van  Beek, 

Mary  Crafton,  Lex  Gonzales,  Martha  Gilman 

John  Haskins,  Claude  Cambour,  Frans  Corsius, 

Jean-Claude  Guidou,  David  Garcia,  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

E.  MacQueen,  George  Lundeen. 

Complimentary  color  brochure 
available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalog  $15.00 
(64  pages,  48  Artists  featured) 


; In  Carmel = 

B  5 

j  A  Gala  Event  Of  The  Year! l* 

Over  150  works  of  art  on 

display  by  more  than  20 

nationally  and  internationally 

renowned  seascapists. 

Champagne  Reception 

Saturday,  September  27 

5-9  p.m. 

>^,      Many  Artists  Will  Be  Present.      _< 
pgjL  Call  for  your  personal  invitation.  *g§ 


Wendell  Brown 


ulence  Of  The  Sea"  30"  x  52" 


I  Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 
Carmel  •  Seattle  •  La  Jolla 

West  Coast's  largest  -  representing  over  90  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  -  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE -1514 5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101,206-622-6644,  WA  only  1-800-622- ARTS,  National  1-800-248-ARTS 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


lT  does  rr  take 

TO  PRODUCE  ANNUAL 

COMPOUND  GROWTH  OF 

21%  FOR  21  YEARS? 


FRED  ALGER 
MANAGEMENT,  INC. 


S&P  500 


AGENIUS 
FOR  MANAGING  MONEY. 


FRED  ALGER  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 

$100,000  invested  with  Fred  Alger  in  19(55 
would  be  worth  $6,793,950  today.  This  legendary  performance  is  now 

available  to  the  individual  investor.  Like  to  know  more? 
Call  Krista  Woodall,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-223-3810,  ext.303. 

Through  March  31, 1986.  Results  for  Alger  and  forS&P  500.  an  unmanaged  index  of  common  stocks, 
reflect  capital  appreciation  and  dividend  reinvestment,  but  not  payment  of  advisory  fees  to  Alger. 


Crete  plans.  Comedy  and  drama  hold  equal 
appeal  for  him.  It  he  were  to  go  hack  to  the 
theater — and  he's  not  rushing — he'd  want 
to  cry  Iago,  for  a  surprising  reason.  Othello's 
villain  is,  Hanks  finds,  "the  wittiest  of  all 
Shakespeare's  characters — one  of  the 
greatest  blends  of  a  comic  and  tragic  role." 
In  rilm,  he  says,  one  type  of  character  he'd 
like  to  play  is  "a  guy  who  tries  really  hard, 
does  all  the  exercises,  and  comes  in  in 
third  place.  When  I  look  at  the  Olympics, 
all  I  can  think  is,  'There's  a  poor  guy  who 
spent  his  lite — all  that  training,  all  that 
pain — to  get  a  bronze  medal.  Does  he  feel 
good?  No  way.'  All  anyone  pays  attention 
to  is  winners.  That's  boring.  You  have  to 
root  for  the  underdogs  even  when  they 
lose.  That,"  he  adds, "is  why  I'm  a  Cleve- 
land Indians  tan." 

Hanks  may  want  to  portray  a  loser,  but 


Getting  serious.  Hanks  with]ackie  Gleason 
in  Nothing  in  Common. 

that's  not  how  the  movie  industry-  has  him 
pegged.  "He  can  do  comedy  and  drama, 
he's  humorous,  and  he's  sexy,"  says  the 
directorGarry  Marshall,  of  the  July  release 
Nothing  in  Common.  "I  think  he's  going  to 
be  one  of  the  best  all-around  actors  of  his 
generation." 

Chomping  on  a  chocolate-chip  cookie, 
Hanks  waves  away  the  suggestion  with  a 
selt-deprecating  hand.  He'd  rather  talk 
about  baseball — about  his  passion  for  real 
grass  fields,  extra  innings,  and  "the 
Tribe."  He'd  rather  talk  about  watching 
TV  with  his  two  kids. 

As  lunch  draws  to  a  close  here  at  the 
Ivy,  it's  clear  that  Tom  Hanks  doesn't 
exactly  fit  into  the  mondo  glitz.  Out  front, 
as  he  waits  for  his  car  to  be  brought  around, 
a  black  Mercedes  pulls  up,  then  a  red  Mer- 
cedes, then  a  BMW.  Finally,  Hanks's  car 
arrives.  "Tom  Hanks!,"  announces  the 
valet  as  he  opens  the  door.  "Wow.  How's 
it  going?"  Hanks  hops  into  his  yellow  VW 
bus  with  a  grin. 

"Oh,"  he  replies,  "total  glamour. "□ 

Robert  Goldberg,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  a 
special  interest  in  arts  and  entertainment. 
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Introducing  the  first  and  only  cook- 
books for  American  kitchens  endorsed 
by  world-famous  Harrods  of  London 


The  most  famous  depart- 
ment store  in  Europe  has 
invited  customers  to  "enter 
a  different  world"  for  136 
years.  And  nowhere  is  that 
world  more  inviting  than  in 
the  legendary  Harrods  Food 
Halls.  These  lavishly  illus- 
trated, fully  Americanized 
cookbooks  capture  both  the 
unique  ambience  and  rich 
diversity  of  the  Food  Halls 
— in  superb  recipes,  enter- 
tainment tips,  and  gift  ideas 
that  reflect  the  imaginative 
good  taste  of  Harrods  of 
London. 

HARRODS  COOKERY 
BOOK 

"A  treat!"  says  Gourmet 
Magazine  of  this  luxurious 


"TpiVieti 


volume,  filled  with  mouth- 
watering color  photos  of 
more  than  300  innovative 
English  and  international 
recipes,  each  one  tested  for 
American  kitchens  and 
ingredients. 

HARRODS  BOOK  OF 
ENTERTAINING 

Harrods'  special  touch  of 
quality  ana  grace  brightens 
each  page  of  this  handsome 
guide  by  Ladv  Macdonald, 
an  award-winning  cookery 
author  and  hostess  who  in- 
cludes menus,  servine, 
ideas,  and  100  color  pho- 
tos— covering  evervthing 
from  brunches  to  barbecues 
to  full-dress  dinners. 


<  COOKERY  COLLECTION 

Perfect  holiday  gifts 


HARRODS  BOOK  OF 
CHOCOLATES  AND 
OTHER  EDIBLE  GIFTS 

From  Harrods'  Confection- 
ary— Gill  Edden's  mistake- 
proof  directions  for  more 
than  100  heavenlv  hand- 
made masterpieces:  fon- 
dants and  fudges,  petit 
fours  and  pralines  and 
incredible  Easter  eggs.  With 
color  photographs  and 
directions  for  beautitul  gift 
packaging. 


HARRODS  BOOK  OF 
CAKES  AND  DESSERTS 

Mousses  and  meringues, 
pastries  and  pies:  100  of  the 
most  tempting  desserts  that 
dazzle  and  impress  guests 
...  all  incredibly  easv  as  vou 
follow  Pat  Alburey's  step-by- 
step  instructions  and  full- 
color  photographs. 


At  Bookstores  Of  frorr 


ARBOR  HOUSE 


235  East  45th  Street  N  Y  N  Y  10017 

Piease  sena  me 

copies  ot  HARRODS  COOKERY  BOOK  (a  $25  00 

copies  Ol  HARRODS  BOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  a  S25  00 

copies  o1  HARRODS  BOOK  OF  CHOCOLATES  AND  OTHER  EDIBLE  GIFTS'"  Si2 

copies  ol  HARRODSBOOK  OF  CAKES  ANDDESSERTSi.i  S12  50each 

—  Jm  enclosing  my  check  or  money  oroer  (including  S1  25  per  copy  *or  shipping  and  hand- 
ling! I  understand  it  not  satisfied  I  may  return  the  books  within  two  weeks  in  resaleable 
condition  lor  a  prompt  refund 

□  Charge  my  □  AmE»  card  Z  Visa   □  MasterCard 

Card  # Expiration 

Signature 

Name 


City 

I  Add  sates  tax  where  applicable) 


-Zip. 
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ZANTMAN 

Presents 

DENNIS  SMITH 

BRONZES 


MORXIXG  GLORY  50"  HIGH 


MORNING  RIBBONS 


20"  HIGH 


DANDELION  DAYS 


48"  HIGH 


BLUE  BELLS,COCKLESHELLS 
36"  HIGH 


PALM  DESERT 

73-925  EL  PASEO 

PALM  DESERT,  CA 
aooar\ 


Freshness  and  spontaneous  spirit  dominate  the 
work  of  Dennis  Smith.  Intimate  domestic  images 
portray  fleeting,  simple  moments  between  parent 
and  child,  or  gestures  of  children  at  play.  The 
poignant  transitory  period  of  adolescence  is  anodicr 
theme  of  his  bronze  figures. 

Study  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  die  Danish 
Royal  Academy  of  Art  in  Copenhagen  affirmed  his 
commitment  to  expressionist  roots.  In  a  secluded 
valley  of  farms,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  in 
Utah,  Dennis  Smith's  family,  his  artist  friends,  and 
his  studio  and  home  are  die  setting  for  his  splendid 
imagination  and  productive  genius. 
Goodness,  happiness,  and  kindness  in  his  work 
reflect  die  joy  of  living  in  America  today. 

Representing  many  contemporary  artists.  Please 
call  or  write  for  a  brochure. 


HANDSTAND 


32"  HIGH 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 

P.O.  BOX  5818 
SIXTH  AND  MISSION 

r*A"DA,n?T     r\\   QQQ91 


Americana 
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MAURICE    HARVEY 

Gallery  Americana  is  proud  to  present  a  special  one  man  show  for  award  winning  artist,  Maurice  Harvey. 
A  versatile  realist,  Harvey  brings  a  delightful  sense  of  history  to  his  beautiful  landscapes,  architectural 
themes  and  scenes  of  nostalgic  Americana. 


HARVEY  SHOW  PREVIEW 

SPCA  Benefit  and  Silent  Auction 

Friday,  October  17th  from  7-9  p.m. 

(Please  call  for  details) 

BY  INVITATION  ONLY 


>. 


Jfaruey  One  jffan  S/iow  Opens  io  iPubfic  Oc/ober  IS/n 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 


Pure  sculpture. 

The  necklace 
as  a  work  of  art 
by  Victoria  duPont. 

Until  recently,  you  couldn't  buy 
anything  she  designed  for  love  or 
money  .  .  .  unless  you  were  one 
of  her  selected  private  clients. 

Now  you  can.  You  can  own 
The  Jeweled  Lily.  Elegant, 
wearable  art.  In  14  karat  gold, 
faceted  diamonds  and  an 
opulence  of  cultured  freshwater 
pearls.  Inspired  by  the  sinuous 
curves  of  the  fashionable  calla  lily. 

Only  Victoria  duPont  could 
ive  a  timeless  classic  such 
dramatic,  sculptural  quality. 
And  the  asymmetrical,  diamond- 
studded  gold  flower  can  be 
moved  and  worn  as  a  pin. 

The  J  e  weled  Lily.  A  rare 
Victoria  duPont  original.  F>r  S7.->i>. 
Still  exclusively  by  direct 
commission.  And  exclusiveh 
from  The  Franklin  Mint. 


GOWN   BY  MARY   MCFADDEN 


The  Jeweled  Lily  Necklace  by  Victoria  duPont 

PLEASE    ENTER    YOUR    COMMISSION    BY    SEPTEMBER     30.    1986. 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 

I  wish  to  commission  The  Jeweled  Lily,  a  14  karat  gold  flower 

set  with  three  faceted  diamonds,  on  a  twisted  seven-strand 

choker  of  imported  cultured  freshwater  pearls. 

I  need  send  no  payment  now.  When  my  necklace  has  been 
crafted  for  me,  I  will  be  billed  for  my  deposit  of  $150.*  After 
shipment.  I  will  be  billed  for  the  balance  in  four  monthly 

installments  of  $150.*    each.  'Plus  my  slate  sales  lax 
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NAMF 

ALL    COMMISSIONS    ARE    SUBJECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 
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PLEASE     PRINT    CLEARLT 

CITY 
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EEK  OF  SPECIAL  AUCTIONS 


Large  and  fine  Majolica  bust  of 
'Tiarles  V,  late  16th  century 


October  14,  15  and  16 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  OF  ART 

from  the  Estate  of  Thomas  F.  F  tannery 
together  with  property  de-accessioned  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art,  to  benefit  future  acquisitions  and  other  owners. 
Inquiries  to  Kenneth  Winslow  at  415/861-5465 

FINE  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

Inquiries  to  Dessa  Goddard  at  415/861-5587 

CONTEMPORARY  PAINTINGS 

Inquiries  to  Lynne  Baer  at  415/861-6621 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ETHNOGRAPHIC  ART 

Inquiries  to  Jim  Haas  at  415/861-7500 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PRINTS 

Inquiries  to  Evelyn  Packer  at  415/861-7500 

FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Inquiries  to  Susan  Friedewald  at  415/861-7500 

Exhibition:  October  10  through  October  13 

Illustrated  catalogues  can  be  purchased  by  mail. 
For  more  information  please  call  415/861-7500. 

-Sl\(T- 
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Butterfield  &  Butterfield 

AUCTIONEERS  KjL.  APPRAISERS 

220  San  Bruno  Avenue  at  15th  Street  -  San  Francisco,  California  94103 


"A  Collection  of  Catalogues  for 
Connoisseurs"  begins  on  page 

fifty-two. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Le  Sommelier,  Vintage  Guy  Buffet 

1986 


Oui.  monsieur,  le  sommelier  is  here  with  your  favorite  vin  de  table ...  in  a  delight- 
ful limited-edition  lithograph  by  celebrated  artist  Guy  Buffet.  Like  the  best  of  wines, 
this  excellent  work  has  a  warmth  and  style  of  distinctive  charm.  With  strokes  of 
cheer  and  a  hint  of  whimsy,  it  offers  a  friendly  presence  . . .  perfect  for  your  dining 
room  at  home. 

Acclaimed  by  collectors  and  critics  alike.  Buffet  has  risen  to  a  stature  of  world 
renown.  As  revealed  in  this  new  print,  his  art  seems  alive  with  an  inner  glow  and 
gaiety  that  brightens  every  mood.  Desire  for  this  fine  image  is  bound  to  create  a  huge 
demand  for  orders.  Please  do  not  risk  disappointment  by  waiting  too  long  to  call 

To  order  or  inquire  about  other  Buffet  prints  and  original  oils,  please  call  toll- 
free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108.  Canada:  1-800-423-8733  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  Street.  Suite  213.  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 


"Le  Sommelier"  by  Guy  Buffet.  Edition  size:  250.  Dimensions:  19  x  22  inches. 


n  September  2,  1986.  Dameron  Ltd.  opens  ^1   its 
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first  New  York  I    &  j  <  <;illerv  at  437  Madison  Avenue  (on 


50th  Street). 


The  I  >ameron  ( Collection,  which  lias  ^k  J  \  previously  been 
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available  by  appointment  only,  includes  works  of  exceptional  merit  from 


Fl 


the  major  periods  of  Chinese  Art.  H 


In  addition  to  Dameron  s  renowned  collection  of  Chinese  jade,  the  New 


York  Gallery  will  also  I  I  offer  distinguished  pieces  of  antique 


porcelain  and  jewelry 


The  ( iallery  will  be  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  10AM  to  6PM. 


Dameron,  Ltd. 

Renowned  pieces  of  Chinese  jade. 
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THE  WALL 

AND  OTHER  BIZARRE  AFFLICTIONS  PERTAINING  TO  BOSTON'S 

CRYPTO-NYTHICAL  RED  SOX 

BY  PHIL  PATTON    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  IOHN  KENNARD 


It  is  the  New  England  equivalent  of  the  Wailing  Wall:  a 
green  slab  approximately  37  feet  high  and  250  feet  long,  one 
of  the  seventeen  facets  that  compose  the  interior  shape  of 
Fenway  Park.  Just  315  feet  from  home  plate,  it  constitutes 
the  limit  of  the  park's  foreshortened  left  field.  It  is  the  most 
famous  architectural  feature  in  baseball,  and,  as  an  attractive  tar- 
get for  right-handed  pull  hitters,  it  is  the  despair  of  Red  Sox  pitch- 
ers. Out-of-towners  know  it  as  the  Green  Monster,  but  players 
and  true  fans,  like  Berliners,  speak  only  of  the  Wall. 

The  Wall  is  Fenway's  concession  to  the  odd  plot  on  which  it 


stands,  a  geometrical  residue  of  rail  yards  and  narrow  streets  and 
marshland.  Its  green  expanse,  centered  on  one  of  only  two  man- 
ually operated  scoreboards  in  the  majors,  is  the  essence  of  Fen- 
way, its  glory,  and  its  tragic  flaw.  It  is  the  mark  of  what  many  over 
the  years  have  taken  to  be  a  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  limit  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  team  that  plays  inside  Fenway:  the  Red  Sox  seem 
always  to  come  close  but  never  to  win. 

Phil  Patton's  latest  book,  Open  Road:  A  Celebration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Highway,  has  been  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 


Fenway   holds  only  about 

J5.000  tans,   halt  .in  mam    as 

some  modern  parks.  In  >. on 
trast  to  the  protractoi  geome- 
try oi  modern  parks,  its  shape 
is  c*. c  enti ic .  the  logic  of  its 
traffic  plan  impenetrable,  its 
design  as  complex  as  the  Ins 
h>i\  oi  baseball  itself.  ^  ou  en 
tei  Fenway  through  .1  series  ol 
dingy  portals  thai   look   like 
part  of  the  subway  system  or  a 
taxi  garage.  It  is  easy  to  imag- 
ine the  exterior-    diamond 
patterned  brick,  arched  doors, 

windows  once  shadowed  In  canvas  shutters—  as  the  set  for  some 
film  non  gangster  saga.  Inside,  the  style  is  industrial  miscella- 
neous, with  steel  girderwork,  concrete  ramps,  wire  netting,  and 
lights  mounted  on  girdered  towers  whose  late-afternoon  shadows 
creep  ovei  outfielders  like  flyswatters. 

Ir  is  this  container  that  has  given  shape  to  the  Red  Sox'  long 
history,  a  tradition  of  recurring  frustration,  of  victory  that, 
through  their  own  weaknesses,  slips  at  the  last  instant  just  our  of 
their  grasp.  It  is  .1  tradition  embroidered  with  the  laments  of  some 
of  the  most  devoted — and  critical — fans  in  the  world. 

Consider  that  the  Sox  have  not  won  a  World  Series  since 
1918,  when  Rahe  Ruth  pitched  them  to  two  victories. 
^  lonsider  that  the  Sox  always  seem  to  make  a  run  at  the 
pennant  in  the  late  season  hut,  except  tor  1946,  1967, 
and  1975,  have  always  fallen  just  short.  Consider: 

•  In  1948  they  tied  tor  first  only  to  lose  in  a  playoff;  and  in  1 949 
they  fell  out  of  hrst  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  season. 

•  In  1974  they  lost  twenty  of  twenty-eight  games  down  the 
stretch;  and  in  1977  they  again  folded  to  the  hated  Yankees. 

•  In  1 978,  after  they  had  won  their  last  eight  games  in  a  row  to 
gain  a  tie  tor  the  AL  East  title,  the  Yankees'  weak-hitting  Bucky 
Dent  just  slipped  a  homer  over  the  Green  Monster  and  cost  them 
the  resulting  one-game  playoff. 

•  In  1967  and  1975,  led  each  time  by  the  redoubtable  Yast- 
rzemski — Yaz,  Captain  Carl — the  Sox  won  the  pennant  only  to 
lose  the  Series  in  the  seventh  game. 

Without  a  doubt  the  most  heartbreaking  Sox  loss  came  in  the 
1975  Series,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  The  sixth  game  of  that 
encounter  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  went  to  the  twelfth  inning 
before  the  Sox  catcher  Carlton  Fisk  won  it  with  a  homer  over  the 
Wall.  But  in  the  final  game,  true  to  form,  the  Sox  managed  to 
blow  a  3-0  lead  and  lose  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Surely  all  the  Sox'  woes  have  something  to  do  with  Fenway — 
and  with  the  Wall.  The  Wall  favors  right-handed  hitters,  but  the 
Sox'  great  stars  have  been  lefties — Ted  Williams,  Carl  Yastrzem- 
ski.  With  Bucky  Dent's  homer,  the  Wall  betrayed  the  Sox;  with 
Carlton  Fisk's  it  saved  them.  The  Wall  giveth,  and  the  Wall 
taketh  away. 

(Fenway's  chief  rival  for  historical  cachet  is  Wrigley  Field,  the 
ivy-walled  home  of  the  Chicago  Cuhs,  which,  alone  among 
major-league  parks,  has  no  lights  for  nighr  games.  It  butts  up 
against  apartment  buildings  in  whose  windows  guys  in  undershirts 
wait  for  home-run  halls.  Wrigley,  too,  has  its  history  ot  frustra 
tion,  but  the  Cubs  have  generally  been  completely  hapless,  not 
almost-successful  like  the  Sox.  Wrigley's  drama  is  more  farce  than 
tragedy. ) 

Unlike  most  parks,  built  all  of  a  piece,  Fenway  was  constructed 
in  stages,  over  decades,  like  a  cathedral  or  a  palace.  Succeeding 
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C  'in/  Yastrzemski. 


the  i Tl  I  luntington  Avenue 
C  Irounds,  Fenway  was  built  in 

1912  when  the  Red  Sox'  ace 
hurler  was  Smokey  Joe  Wood 
and  the  game  was  still  played 
with  the  dead  hall — and  re- 
built,  on  a  larger  s<  ale,  in  1  9  H 
after  Tom  Yawkey,  a  well-off 
lumber  baron,  assumed  own- 
ership of  the  ream. 

The  Wall  was  the  result  of 
the  19  34  renovation.  Pre- 
viously, a  left-field  fence  had 
been  fronted  by  a  formidable 
hand  of  earth,  a  landmark  that 
became  known  as  "Duffy's  Cliff.  "The  Duffy  thus  commemorated 
was  Puffy  Lewis,  who  played  it  with  particular  skill.  (A  successor 
oi  Lewis's  was  the  wonderfully  named  Smead  Jolley,  who  termi- 
nated one  ot  his  early  fielding  efforts  by  sliding  down  the  berm  on 
his  rear  end.  To  the  resultant  dugout  teasing  he  is  supposed  to 
have  replied,  "You  smart  guys  taught  me  how  tog<  >  up  the  hill,  but 
nobody  taught  me  how  to  come  down.")  An  elaborate  air-condi- 
tioned  press  box  and  the  $1.3  million  television  scoreboard  in 
center  were  put  in  after  the  '75  Series.  On  that  wonder  ot  tech- 
nology, you  can  see  grainy  replays  and  advertisements. 

The  old  scoreboard,  riveted  like  a  tank  or  a  battleship,  ported 
with  lamps  like  oversized  traffic  signals  to  indicate  balls  (green) 
and  strikes  (red),  remains  important,  however.  Although  part  ot 

Opposite:  Fenway's  mythic  portals.  Below:  Across  Lansdowne 
Street,  behind  the  Green  Monster,  the  shop  jor  punts  mementos. 


Ftms  stfaTTTiing  through  the  outfield  after  Boston  won  its  first  World 
Series,  in  1903.  Opposite:  The  venerable  scoreboard. 

it,  too,  has  been  digitalized,  a  man  still  comes  out  of  a  door  in  the 
Wall  to  change  letters  and  numbers  with  deliberate,  almost 
defiant  slowness.  Before  game  time,  another  stadium  employee 
walks  along  the  top  of  the  Wall,  retrieving  batting-practice  hom- 
ers from  the  twenty-three-foot  screen  that  leans  oft  behind  the 
Wall  to  protect  shopwindows  on  Lansdowne  Street  behind  it. 

While  the  park  has  formed  the  team,  the  Sox'  stars  have 
also  shaped  Fenway.  The  bullpen  in  right  field  was 
placed  there,  in  1940,  to  make  the  most  of  Ted  Wil- 
liams's left-handed  power.  The  new  area  was  nick- 
named "Williamsburg";  in  Yankee  Stadium,  the  right-held 
bleachers,  where  most  of  the  Babe's  homers  landed,  was  known  as 
"Ruthville." 

If  there  is  an  original  source  tor  the  Red  Sox  tragedy,  it  is  an 
Original  Sin:  the  Red  Sox  sold  Babe  Ruth.  The  impresario  and 
the  team's  owner  Harry  Frazee  unloaded  the  Big  Guy  to  the  Yanks 
because  he  had  his  own  dreams  of  making  it  big  in  New  York;  the 
sale  of  Ruth's  contract  helped  finance  Fra:ee's  Broadway  produc- 
tion of  No,  No,  Nanette. 

In  New  York,  Ruth  no  longer  played  in  a  park  but  in  a  stadium, 
and  the  stadium  was  known  as  the  House  That  Ruth  Built.  His 
homers  inspired  the  introduction  of  the  lively  ball  so  that  he  and 
others  could  hit  more  homers  and  draw  more  tans.  It  Ruth  had 

stayed  in  Boston,   the  whole      

history  of  baseball  might  have  Heroic  stature:  i  \;Wr 

been  different.  Perhaps  Fen- 
way would  have  been  radically 
expanded  or  even  abandoned 
to  make  room  tor  Ruth.  Per- 
haps there  would  never  have 
been  a  Wall  at  all. 

Between  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  Sox  and  the  Yanks, 
there  is  a  running  dialogue, 
rilled  with  such  "what  it"s.  In 
1949,  tor  instance,  there  was 
much  talk  of  a  Ted  Williams 
tor  Joe  DiMaggio  trade.  Ted, 
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the  lefty,  would  have  been  more  at  home  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  stadium,  it  was  felt;  nghr-handedjoe,  with  the  nearness  of  the 
Wall.  But  it  never  came  about.  Both  men  were  too  closely 
ciated  with  their  respective  teams  and  parks.  The  Sox  settled  for 
Pom  I  io,  Joe's  bespectacled  brother,  who  played  an  able 

center  field  for  them.  But,  again,  what  it.1 

Chief  among  those  who  call  the  Wall  the  Green  Monster  are 
the  emissaries  of  academic  and  literary  groves  who.  in  the  last  tew 
years,  have  taken  the  game  of  baseball  in  hand.  Against  the  Wall 
have  crashed  the  waves  ot  their  analyses  ot  the  tragic  and  the  epic 
as  reflected  in  the  game  ot  baseball,  in  the  history  ot  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  and  in  the  environment  ot  Fenway  Park. 

They  take  their  cue  from  Jacques  Barzun's  famous  line,  con- 
tained in  his  book  God' s  Country  and  Wine  (1954),  that  "whoever 
wants  to  know  the  heart  and  mind  ot  America  had  better  learn 
baseball."  In  the  course  ot  their  analvses,  the  highbrow  tans  have 
turned  Fenway  into  tar  more  than  simplv  the  most  intimate — and 
therefore  humane  and  enjoyable — park  in  professional  baseball. 
They  have  turned  it  into  a  shtine. 

Hovering  over  Fenway  now,  like  the  gulls  and  the  mist  that  roll 
in  from  the  sea,  are  all  sorts  ot  speculations  about  baseball,  its 
great,  mythological  overtones,  its  revelations  ot  patterns  of 
American  culture,  its  renderings  ot  Manichean  dichotomies. 
Fenway  has  been  compared,  by  such  scribes,  to  an  Athenian  the- 
ater, a  pinball  machine,  an  emerald,  a  hatbox,  a  Fabergeegg,  and 
the  Garden  ot  Eden.  Emily  Yermeule,  the  Harvard  classicist  and 
archaeologist,  sees  similarities  between  Fenway  and  the  bullring 
ot  Knossos,  on  Crete,  where  the  crowds  "might  watch  the  royal 
hulls  disport  themselves  with  agile  sacrificial  visitors." 

In  part  it  is  history  that  attracts  the  highbrows  to  Fenway,  oi 
course,  but  most  important,  it  is  the  Red  Sox'  perennial  approach 
to  the  threshold  of  championship.  This  turns  game  scores  into 
classical  tragedy.  "The  hero  must  go  under  at  last,  after  prodigious 
deeds,  to  be  remembered  and  immortal  and  to  have  poets  sing  his 
tale,"  as  Professor  Vermeule  has  put  it. 

The  Green  Monster  is  a  fixture  in  countless  of  those  tales.  It  has 
been  argued  that  some  hitters  have  been  ruined,  their  swings  per- 
manently deformed,  by  its  lowering  presence.  But  Williams,  even 
the  beloved  Yaz,  and  now  Jim  Rice  have  borne  the  unremitting 
pressure  of  the  tans  and  the  press,  to  which  they  reacted  by  con- 
structing their  own,  particular  walls. 

Williams's  wall  was  of  contempt;  he  was  once  fined  tor  spitting 
on  the  field  in  response  to  boos  from  the  crowd.  Yaz's  was  one  of 
intensity  and  of  self-applied  pressure;  in  the  pennant  years  ot  1967 
and  1975  and  the  heartbreak  year  of  1978  he  carried  the  team 
almost  single-handedly  through  the  last  weeks  of  the  season.  Each 
time  after  the  Sox  lost,  Yaz  was  found  at  his  locker  in  tears. 

Rice's  status  has  been  different.  He  is  a  black  man  in  a  town 
that  has  never  been  warm  to  black  athletes.  His  wall  has  been  of 

silence — proud  silence,  often 

m  Fisk  and  Jim  Rice.  misinterpreted  as  sullenness, 

in  the  face  of  repeated  criti- 
cisms that  he  tails  in  clutch  sit- 
uations, that  he  hits  into  too 
many  double  plays,  that  he 
just  does  not  earn  his  nearly  $2 
million  salary. 

Fenway's  impact  is  felt  far 

beyond  Boston  or  Cambridge. 

With  the  advent  first  of  radio 

and   then   ot   television,   the 

-    park  became  a  sort  ot  oversized 

■    town  green  for  all  New  Eng- 

§    land.    Yale,    in  New  Haven, 
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has  matched  Harvard  pedant  tor  pedant  in  its  apostrophes. 
Inspired  by  Fenway,  its  former  president  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti  has 
written  about  the  ritual  overtones  of  the  base  circuit  as  a  ceremo- 
ny of  homecoming.  Giamatti,  playing  off  the  fact  that  the  first 
famous  baseball  ground  was  laid  out  at  a  place  in  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  called  the  Elysian  Field,  also  has  described  baseball  as  "this 
grand  game,  no  game  but  a  work  of  art  fashioned  to  remind  us  that 
we  all  began  in  the  great  green  Elysian  Field  o\  the  New  World 
with  all  its  terrors  and  promises."  t.  ieorge  V.  Higgins,  the  Boston 
columnist  and  tough-guy  novelist,  has  opined,  to  the  contrary, 
that  what  gives  Fenway  its  character  is  the  dark  and  pessimistic 
religion — whether  Calvinist  or  Irish  i.  Catholic — of  those  who  till 


its  seats.  Joe  Garagiola,  broadcasting  for  NBC  television,  now 
quotes  Roger  Angell,  of  the  New  Yorker.  And  Bart  Giamatti  is  the 
new  president  of  the  National  League.  What  would  the  Bambino 
have  thought.'  It's  gotten  so  that  you  feel  you  have  to  read  books 
before  you  go  to  the  park. 

While  the  highbrow  tans  constantly  complain  about  the  Fates 
in  Fenway,  another  class  of  superfans  proposes  to  do  something 
about  them.  They  are  the  basebalbstat  sifters,  who  offer  explana- 
ti(  »ns  of  the  Red  Sox'  fortunes — and  recipes  for  tailoring  the  team 
to  the  park. 

Called  Sabermetticians,  after  the  acronym  of  the  Society  of 
American  Baseball  Research,  such  students  of  the  game  as  Bill 
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James  and  Pete  Palmer  have 
>.  reated  .1  whole  new  x  ierw  e  of 
"park  effet  ts. "  And  in  no  park 
arc  the  effects  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  Fenway. 

Palmer,  who  grew  up  pra< 
tK.ilK  across  the  street  from  .1 
Rod  Sox  pitcher  named  Earl 
lohnson,  uses  computers  to 
track  satellites  tor  a  living  and 
computers  to  track  baseball  tor 
tun.  He  keeps  stats  tor  the  Red 
Sox  and  other  American 
1  eague  teams  on  a  Digital 
Equipment  PDP-1170.  He  is 
also  the  author,  with  John 
Thorn,  of  The  I  lidden  C  tame  of 
Baseball,  and  although  he 
rarely  has  rime  anymore  ac- 
tually to  attend  games  at  Fen- 
way, he  is  an  expert  on  its  park 
effects. 

Palmer's  figures  show  that 
Fenway  produces  1 3  percent 
more  offense  than  the  average 
park.  Until  they  brought  in 
fences,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Astrodome,  renowned  as  a 
pitcher's  park,  cut  offense  by 
1  i  percent.  Fenway,  in  short, 
makes  pitchers  look  worse 
than  they  are  and  batters  look 
better  than  they  are. 

Palmer's  stats  give  the  lie  to 
the  constant  charges  that  the 
Red  Sox  lack  good  pitching. 
True,  it  is  hard  to  pitch  well 
with  the  Wall  looking  over 
your  shoulder,  and  Fenway 
has  driven  at  least  two  Sox 
pitchers  to  drink.  But  over  the 
last  decade,  Red  Sox  pitchers 
have  proven  their  mettle  by 
allowing  fewer  runs  on  the 
road  than  any  other  team  in 
the  American  League. 

Sox  fans  have  never  under- 
stood their  pitchers.  Few  of 
them  now  remember  Boo  Fer- 
riss  or  Mickey  Harris.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  most  beloved  of 
pitchers  at  Fenway  was  not 
1 1111  Lonborg,  who  carried  the  team  to  the  Series  in  the  impossible 
Dream  year  of 1967  and,  pitching  on  inadequate  rest,  nonetheless 
almost  won  it  for  them,  but  El  Tiante,  Luis  Tiant,  the  cigar- 
chomping  Cuban  with  a  windup  as  eccentric  as  the  shape  of  the 
park  itself. 

The  team's  hitting  has  traditionally  been  strong.  Even  today, 
the  Sox  boast  fine  power  hitters  in  Jim  Rice,  Tony  Armas,  and 
Don  Baylor  and  one  of  the  best  pure  hitters  in  the  graceful  Wade 
Boggs.  But  the  best  Sox  hitters  have  tended  to  be  great  left- 
handed  hitters — just  the  wrong  type  tor  the  shape  of  the  park. 
Lefties  pull  the  ball  to  right,  where  Fenway  is  deep.  Righties  pull 
the  ball  to  left,  where  it  is  shallow.  Ted  Williams,  the  greatest 


Boston  hittei  evei  and  the  List  man  til  average  over  .400  tor  a 
season,  hit  only  Jour  home  runs  over  the  Wall. 

Never  were  park  effec  ts  theories  given  stronger  corroboration 
than  last  season,  when  John  Tudor,  who  had  seemed  at  best  a  t.ur 
pitcher  in  Fenway  Park,  showed  up  in  capacious  Busch  Stadium 
m  a  St.  Louis  Cardinals  uniform  and  won  twenty-one  games, 
including  ten  shutouts,  while  leading  the  Cardinals  to  the 
National  League  pennant. 

As  the  season  progressed  and  Tudor  kept  winning,  the 
post^ame  circle  of  reporters  around  Tudor's  locker  grew 
and  grew.  Each  time,  they  would  ask  him  what  he  was 
doing  differently,  what  new  pitch  he  had  developed, 
and  each  rime  Tudor  patiently  explained  that  he  really  wasn't 
pitching  that  much  better;  it  was  just  that  he  was  no  longer  pitch- 
ing in  Fenway  Park.  Lou  Gorman,  the  general  manager  of  the  Red 
Sox,  seems  to  have  taken  the  Sabermetric  gospel  to  heart  and 
worked  to  shape  the  team  to  fit  the  park.  This  spring  he  traded  his 
left-handed  designated  hitter  Mike  Easier  tor  the  Yankees'  nghr- 
handed  Don  Baylor,  a  veteran  leader.  He  remained  patient  with 
the  pitchers  Dennis  ("Oil  Can")  Boyd,  an  eccentric  personality, 
and  Roger  Clemens,  who  came  back  from  surgery  to  set  a  single- 
game  strikeout  record.  The  Sox  surged  to  one  of  their  best  starts  in 
half  a  century-. 

So,  Fenway  may  yet  in  its  time  host  another  Series.  The  hope 
always  hovers  there  in  the  green  park,  and  like  the  long-post- 
poned promises  of  New  England  spring,  it  is  all  the  sweeter  yyhen 
finally  fulfilled.  □ 

Tfie  stuff of  tragedy :  the  baleful  Wall  (left);  ushers,  like  bystanders 
in  a  Greek  chorus,  awaiting  the  action. 
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ANDREW  WYETH'S 
SECRET  PAINTINGS  (1972-85) 


BY  THOMAS  HOVING 
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Just  when  we  think  Andrew  Wyeth 
seems  to  have  settled  into  a  calm 
and  orderly  rumination  on  a  partic- 
ular subject  matter,  he  surprises — 
sometimes  shocks — us  by  revealing 
that  he  has  been  working  secretly  on  an 
entirely  different  body  of  work.  The  paint- 
ings shown  on  these  pages  are  the  most 
recent  case  in  point.  No  one  knew  he  was 
creating  them  over  the  better  part  of  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Suddenly  they  ap- 
peared— along  with  about  two  hundred 
others  of  the  same  subject. 

That  is  Wyeth's  style.  He  himself  never 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  paint  next. 
Chance  has  always  been  a  pressing  factor. 
He  "backs  into"  his  next  subject.  He  feels 
an  emotional  involvement  and  lunges  for- 
ward at  once.  Days  after  he  had  completed 
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his  last  powerful  portrait  of  Christina 
Olson,  for  instance,  he  made  a  sketch  of 
the  nubile  twelve-year-old,  towheaded 
daughter  of  a  friend  in  Maine,  George 
Erickson.  "I  left  for  Pennsylvania  about  a 
week  later,"  Wyeth  reminisces.  "During 
the  early  winter  I  kept  thinking  about  this 
little  girl. 

"Then  I  got  word  that  Christina  had 
died.  I  went  up  to  the  funeral.  It  was  very 
snowy.  I  remember  going  by  the  girl's 
house  as  I  followed  the  hearse  to  the  funer- 
al. And  as  we  passed,  I  remember  looking 
at  her  house,  surrounded  by  some  enor- 
mous pines,  and  thinking,  gosh,  that  little 
girl's  in  there.  I  was  really  hanging  on  to 

Shown  for  the  first  time:  Lovers  (drybrush, 
1981),  left;  Day  Dream  (tempera,  1980). 
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Betsy's  choice:  Autumn  (watercolor,  i  984). 

the  thought  because  I  could  realize  that 
that  moment  was  the  end  of  Olsons.  And 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  I  kept  thinking  that 
the  young  girl  was  there.  It  was  almost  as  if 
it  symbolized  a  rebirth  of  something  fresh 
out  of  death." 

From  that  materialized  the  stunning 


series  of  nude  portraits  of  the  young  Fin- 
nish girl  Siri  Enckson  that  are  today  in  the 
Brandywine  River  Museum,  in  Chadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania.  The  masterwork  of 
the  group  is  the  radiant  life-size  tempera 
called  The  Virgin.  "That  picture  shocked 
the  hell  out  of  people,"  Wyeth  laughs. 
"Here  was  something  bursting  forth,  like 
spring  coming  through  the  ground.  In  a 
way  this  was  not  a  figure,  but  more  a  Hir-r 
of  life.  I  don't  think  it  lives  just  because  it's 
a  nude  girl.  That  wasn't  the  reason  at  all 
for  painting  it." 

As  the  Olson  environment  slowly  dwin- 
dled and  passed  away,  so  did  Andrew 
Wyeth's  other  locus  classiais — the  farm  of 
Karl  and  Anna  Kuerner,  in  Chadds  Ford. 
By  1972  Karl,  at  seventy-three  and  atter  a 
year  of  serious  illness,  was  no  longer  that 
indomitable  image  ot  the  vigorous  Ger- 
man farmer-hunter  who  had  proudly 
served  on  the  frontlines  in  the  Great  War. 
His  wife,  Anna,  was  withdrawing  more 
and  more  into  her  own,  semisilent  world. 
Although  Karl  did  not  die  until   1979 


( when  W'veth  painted  an  eerie  and  mar- 
veloush,  .ifteaionate  study  of  the  old  man 
as  a  corp>e  frozen  in  a  partially  thawed 
snowdrift,  entitled  Spnng),  the  Kuerner 
experience  and  "that  square  house  sitting 
in  that  valley"  had  started  to  lose  its  rele- 
vance  tor  the  painter. 

In  late  1971.  W'veth  had  painted  his  two 
last  portraits  oi  the  Kuerners,  two  of  his 
most  compelling  and  sensitive  works.  One 
of  them  shows  Anna,  standing  like  an 
ancient  Medici  princess  against  a  parapet 
and  before  a  window  opening  onto  a  dry, 
Tuscan-like  landscape.  The  other,  im- 
bued with  the  resignation  and  sadness  that 
come  with  the  passing  of  an  age,  depicts 
Karl  holding  his  rifle  and  Anna  standing 
transfixed  in  front  of  its  barrel.  "And  I  was 
working  one  day  with  Karl  .  .  .  especially 
on  the  rifle  .  .  .  when  around  noontime 
Anna  Kuerner  came  into  the  room.  She 
looked  at  him  very  quizzically  and  spoke  in 
German,  saying,  'Why  don't  you  come 
down  tor  dinner  when  I  called  you.7'  .  .  . 
She   had   this   quizzical   look,    and   I 


An  abstract,  almost  primeval  beauty  reserve  I  for  the  artist's  own  collection:  Night  Shadow  i  drybrush,  1978). 


thought — that's  it  .   .   .  God,  hei  expres 
sion  when  she  looked  .it  him  with  thai  gun 
by  chance  pointed  right  at  her!  Ihat  was 
incredible. " 

Sometime  in  1972,  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  for  the  same  kind  of  creative 
rebirth  he  experienced  when  he  turned 
toward  the  young Siri  Enckson,  Wyeth  b\ 
chance  met  in  Chadds  Ford  .1  woman  of 
thirty  nine  who  seemed  to  sum  up  athletic 
dynamism.  I  Inknown  to  anybody  else,  she 
became  his  model  and,  posing  mostly  .it 
the  Kuerners'  house,  the  object  of  his 
intense  fascination.  "It  was  perfect,"  he 
says.  "She  was  1  ionium.  Prussian.  Karl  was 
German.  I  he  romance  of  painting  her  in 
the  Kuerner  house  was  perfect." 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  thirteen  years 
atter  he  had  begun,  working  all  those 
years  without  telling  anyone  directly 
what  he  was  doing  only  hinting — 
and  completing  .it  the  same  time 
another  series  of  major  paintings,  Wyeth 
revealed  his  secret  to  his  family.  And  in 
the  fall  he  displayed  the  entire  set  to  his 
wife,  Betsy — 205  works  in  tempera,  watei 
color,  drybrush,  and  drawing;  in  all,  247 
images  of  his  "Prussian"  model. 

Some  tour  months  ago,  a  private  collec- 
tor living  near  Chadds  Ford  who  had 
always  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase 
"something  special"  ot  Wyeth's  works  was 
contacted  by  Betsy  and  told  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  "Prussian"  series.  Within  a 
matter  of  days,  the  collector,  Leonard 
Andrews,  had  purchased  199  works  com- 
prising 240  images  for  a  princely  sum 
reported  to  run  to  several  millions.  A 
selection  ot  this  series  is  scheduled  to  he 
presented  in  the  September  issue  of  Art 
and  Antiques  magazine. 

The  Andrews  collection  does  not  con- 
tain the  full  "Prussian"  series,  partly  he- 
cause  Wyeth  decided  to  hold  for  himself 
what  he  calls  "the  three  best"  studies  of  the 
woman.  Betsy  Wyeth  chose  them.  They 


One  that  got  away:  Knapsack  (watercolor,  1980) 


Among  the  three  best  studies  of  the  Prussian:  Loden  Coat  (watercolor,  1976). 


are  the  ones  reproduced  here:  Autumn,  of 
1984;  Lovers,  of  1981;  and  Night  Shadow, 
of  1978.  In  addition,  three  other  works  ot 
the  series  got  out  into  the  art  market, 
almost  as  if  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  the 
rest .  The  three  that  have  been  dispersed 
are  Day  Dream,  of  1980,  a 
glowing  nude  study,  one  of 
the  few  done  in  Maine  and 
today  in  the  Armand  Ham- 
mer collection;  Loden 
Coat,  of  1976,  showing  the 
"Prussian"  striding  down 
the  Kuerners'  drive,  now  in 
the  Arthur  Magill  collec- 
tion; and  Knapsack,  a  wa- 
tercolor done  in  1980  in 
Maine,  sold  in  1981  by 
Claude  Bernard,  in  Paris, 
and  now  in  an  unknown 
private  collection. 

The  paintings  Wyeth 
kept  from  the  surprising  se- 


ries are  intense,  powerful  creations,  show- 
ing a  deep  creative  and  emotional  involve- 
ment. "Night  Shadow  is  abstract — almost 
primeval,"  he  says.  "She  could  almost  be 
an  Indian  with  that  band  around  her.  I 
think  you  feel  the  involvement  when  you 
look  at  it."  The  dryhrush,  Lovers,  is  surely 
one  of  the  best  Wyeth  has  ever  done.  The 
flesh  of  the  model,  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
is  created  by  the  pure  white  tones  of  the 
paper  itself,  which  brings  to  the  painting  a 
startling  luminosity. 

What  next?  Any  more  sur- 
prises from  Andrew  Wyeth  i1 
He  laughs.  "Might  be  a 
shock,  'cause  there  won't  be 
a  shock."  But,  then  again, 
"Before  I  let  anything  out,  I  have  to  have 
something  else  going.  It's  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion against  criticism.  If  they  hammer  me, 
I  can  say,  'I've  got  something  much  better 
on  the  way.'  "  □ 
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tn  e  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  a  Roman-revival  temple 
built  on  the  estate  of  an  eigh- 
teenth-century English  aristo- 
crat. The  walls  are  painted 
with  trompe  l'oeil  arches  and 
recesses  inviting  urns  and 
lyres;  but,  as  in  all  Mark 
Hampton  rooms,  the  gran- 
diose goes  only  so  far  before 
yielding  to  practical  comfort. 
His  office  furniture  is  an  exot- 
ic jumble  of  items  that,  one 
suspects,  Hampton  finally 
liked  too  much  himself  to  let 
his  clients  have  them:  a  chair 
covered  with  Victorian  nee- 
dlepoint; a  mahogany  print  rack;  a  marble  head  of  Venus  de  Milo; 
a  pair  of  ornate  Regency  plant  holders. 

At  a  circular  table  by  the  window,  Hampton  is  conferring  with 
a  handful  of  senior  assistants.  At  forty-six,  he  is  conventionally 
handsome  in  full  face;  in  profile,  somewhat  resembling  P.  G. 
Wodehouse's  Bertie  Wooster.  His  gray  flannel  suit  is  as  classically 
formal  in  its  lines  as  the  painted  stonework  depicted  around  him. 
His  voice  combines  a  Midwest  drawl  with  the  thrown-away  man- 
nerisms brought  on  by  acute  Anglophilia.  Sipping  cola  from  a  tall 

glass,  he  refers  alternately  to  a  plan  marked  "Mr.  and  Mrs. , 

Southampton"  and  to  numerous  heavily  annotated  yellow  pads. 
Every  so  often,  to  stress  a  point,  he  executes  a  fastidious  sketch.  If 
one  of  his  assistants  speaks  prematurely,  he  snaps,  "Don't  inter- 
rupt. I  haven't  finished. "  Through  the  window,  twenty-one  floors 
below,  Central  Park  offers  itself  up  in  mute  competition  with  the 
green  fabric  samples  that  are  intermittently  laid  before  him  for 
judgment. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes,  he  reviews  the  progress  on  five 
exclusive  residences  currently  undergoing  the  Mark  Hampton 
treatment.  Hampton  cannot  personally  superintend  every  one, 

Philip  Norman  is  a  playwright  and  novelist  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Times  of  London. 
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His  bedroom:  Chinese  wallpaper 
and  antique  linens. 


yet  he  remains  in  sole  com- 
mand of  each,  whether  the 
issue  be  a  retaining  wall  or  the 
tassel  for  a  curtain  cord.  His 
staff  so  relies  on  his  prodigious 
mental  hie  system  that  the 
morning  conference  can  re- 
semble an  old-time  radio 
show,  with  Hampton  as  the 
Memory  Man  answering  at 
random  quick-fire  questions 
from  his  audience. 

"Mark,  are  the  Zuckermans 
going  to  move  in  on  the  seven- 
teenth?" 

"No.  Labor  Day." 
"What  was  decided  for  the 
Is  library,  Mark?" 

"Burgundy  walls.  Pine- 
painted  woodwork." 

"Does  any  place   in  the 
apartment  get  a  marbleized  baseboard?" 
"The  dining  room." 

"Mark — excuse  me.   What  punctuation  is  there   in  'Mark 
Hampton  Inc.'?" 

"The  only  punctuation  is  the  period  after  'Inc.' 
"...   and  any  modesty  screens  in  the  master  bedroom, 
Mark?" 

"No.  No  modesty  screens." 
"How  about  the  maid's  bathroom?" 
"Mark,  Mr.  Wallace  has  okayed  the  paint  estimate." 
"Fine.  And  I  did  confirm  with  him  that  there  would  be  those 
simple  Colefax  &  Fowler  yellow  chintz  curtains." 

"Mark,   in  the  girls'  rooms,  here,  did  we  decide  no  otto- 
mans?" 

"No.  We  don't  want  ottomans,  because  we've  got  those  little 
Charl  ;s  X  benches." 
"And  Mark  ..." 
"Don't    interrupt.    I 
haven't  finished.  We  can 
always  add  ottomans  later 
if  we  really  need  them. 
These  lamps  we  have  are 
won-der-ful.   They  have 
this  swirling  leaf  thing  on 
the  base.  One  swirls  right 
and  one  swirls  left." 

The  handiwork  of  Mark 
Hampton  is  frequently  en- 
countered in  those  Park 
Avenue  buildings  where 
the  lobby  is  tiled  Pom- 
peiian  black  and  white,  the 
elevator,  carved  in  walnut, 
stops  at  a  private  vestibule, 
and  giant  double  doors  are 
opened  by  a  live-in  maid. 
The  rooms  beyond  will  be 
decorated  in  what  is  broad- 
ly called  the  "English 
country  style,"  though,  as 
Hampton,  at  least,  well 
knows,  it  is  a  style  found  in 
few  English  homes  other 


than  stately  ones.  Ideally,  it  will  mingle  eighteenth-centun  ele- 
gance with  nineteenth-century  coziness  and  the  solid  books  and 
impedimenta  of  an  early-twentieth-century  study.  It  will  be  spa- 
cious, dignified,  but  also  bright  with  chintz  and  cushions,  pleas- 
antly cluttered  and  just  a  little  askew,  as  it  people  have  lately 
passed  through  it  fresh  from  tox  hunting  or  pruning  rosebushes. 
This  is  Hampton's  special  gift  to  the  air-conditioned  mansions  oi 
upper  Manhattan.  He  can  make  them  feel  as  if  they  led  straight 
out  to  a  conservatory  and  then  to  a  yew  walk. 

His  preference  for  the  title  "decorator,"  a  word  that  for  him 
recalls  the  thirties  and  the  stylish  Sybil  Colefax,  underlines  the 
traditionalism  that  permeates  all  Hampton's  work.  He  is  not,  he 
insists,  an  interior  "designer."  He  claims  to  project  no  ego  save 
the  permissible  ones  oi  Sheraton  or  Chippendale.  In  fact,  a  Mark 
Hampton  interior  tends  to  be  as  recognizable  as  if  a  silk  label  had 
been  sewn  into  the  ceiling.  The  result  is  tasteful  and  harmonious, 
but  the  overall  patina — as  thick  and  aromatic  as  new  sofa  vel- 
vet— will  be  that  of  great  expense  and  fervent  status-seeking. 

Hampton's  driving  force  and  undeniable  strength  is  an  enthu- 
siasm that  pulls  apart  the  syllables  of  the  word  wonderful  like 
radiant  beads,  whether  he  happens  to  be  mentioning  Diirer  en- 
gravings, green  lettuce-leat  plates,  hand-sprung  upholstery,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Vienna,  Castle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire,  or  Mies  van  der 
Rohe.  It  is  the  quality  that  allows  him  to  decorate  each  room  as  if 
it  were  his  own,  filling  it  with  pieces  for  which  he  has  a  personal 
passion,  relinquishing  it  to  the  client  at  last  only  under  the  direst 
sufferance  oi  a  substantial  check. 
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Mark  Hampton's  Park  Avenue  Iking  room,  embowered  in  a  favorite 
Colefax  &  Fowler  pattern,  "Old  Rose.  " 
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he  assiduity  and  perfectionism  of  a  bygone  epoch  are 
accompanied  by  unimpeachable  discretion.  Today's 
interior  designers  may  blab  about  their  clients  to 
People  magazine.  Not  the  interior  decorator,  in  whose 
title  is  implicit  a  social  equality  with  those  who  com- 
mission him.  In  several  hours'  discussion  about  his  work  over  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  only  names  Hampton  let  slip  were  those  of 
Estee  Lauder  and  Rupert  Murdoch.  Discretion  can  prevail  even 

when  a  Hampton  interior 
is  featured  in  a  major  maga- 
zine: often  it  will  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  with  only 
the  vaguest  mention  oi  the 
householder.  He  is  equally 
reticent  about  the  structure 
of  his  own  business,  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  he  was 
originally  financed  in  part 
by  Joan  Tobin,  a  real- 
estate  entrepreneur  and 
head  of  Washington  Woman 
magazine,  whose  influence 
helped  him  win  such  valu- 
able commissions  as  the 
redecoration  of  Blair 
House,  in  Washington, 
which  he  is  sharing  with 
Mario  Buatta. 

Hampton's  approach  to 
each  project  savors  of  that 
ox  the  immortal  consulting 
detective,  who  could  well 
have  sat  in  his  needlepoint 
chair  peering  through  his 
magnifying  glass  at  objects 
rather  than  color  transpar- 
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A  Hampton- styled  dining  room  in  Manhattan  that  looks  out  at  a  walled  garden  between  specially  dyed  curtains  a  la)ohn  Fowler. 


encies.  Clients  come  to  Mark  Hampton  as  they  do  in  fiction  to 
Sherlock  Holmes,  awed  by  his  reputation,  dazzled  by  morsels  of 
knowledge  he  casually  lets  drop,  and — above  all — uneasily  aware 
that  he  can  on  occasion  rival  Holmes  in  imperiousness,  testiness, 
and  autocratic  disdain. 

Hampton  prefers  to  stress  the  father-confessor  side  of  his  role. 
"I  try  to  get  them  to  tell  me  what  they  like,  which  isn't  always 
easy.  Most  people  can  tell  you  only  what  they  don't  like.  Obvious- 
ly, if  someone  hates  orange,  I'm  not  going  to  use  any  orange  in 
what  I  do  for  him.  Older  people — those  who  have  used  a  decora- 
tor before  and  know  the  basic  procedure — tend  to  be  easiest  to 
deal  with.  Some,  of  course,  tell  me  how  they  did  over  the  previous 
decorator's  work,  and  then  I  wonder,  'Oh-oh,  am  I  going  to  be 
done  over  as  well?' 

"People  with  wealth  and  power  want  to  express  those  things  in 
complex  ways.  Some  want  a  room  to  say  as  soon  as  you  walk  into 
it,  'Boom — we're  rich!'  Others  want  people  to  know  they're  rich 
but  that  their  surroundings  aren't  the  main  thing  they  choose  to 
spend  their  money  on.  Still  others,  who  may  be  very  rich,  don't 
want  people  to  know  that  they're  rich  at  all.  They're  likely  to  be 
the  ones  who  tell  you  that  every  bit  of  carpet  and  fabric  left  over 
has  to  be  parceled  up  and  sent  to  them  after  the  job's  done.  Then 
there  are  the  few  who  want  a  white  grand  piano  in  the  living 


room. "  Hampton  rolls  his  eyes  at  the  mention  of  what  is  evidently 
his  principal  bete  noire.  "The  only  thing  I  can  do  with  a  white 
grand  piano  is  send  it  away  and  get  it  painted  black." 

Hampton's  background  and  upbringing  seemed  to  point  to 
none  of  this.  He  was  born  of  Quaker  parents  in  Plainfield,  Indi- 
ana, a  town  numbering  at  that  time  only  2,000  inhabitants.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  who  raised  Guernsey  cattle  as  well  as  crops.  He 
was  also  the  town  undertaker.  The  Hamptons  attended  Sunday 
meeting,  regarded  liquor  as  an  aberration,  and  even  used  tradi- 
tional Quaker  speech  on  occasion. 

In  that  apparently  unimaginative,  frugal  place,  aesthetic  stim- 
ulus abounded.  Quaker  pioneer  life  carried  westward  with  its 
wagons  a  natural  elegance  and  economy  of  line,  first  manifest 
to  young  Mark  Hampton  in  the  plain  white,  green-shuttered 
wooden  house  where  he  grew  up.  His  taste  was  formed — for  all 
time,  he  says — by  plain  dark  varnished  walls  and  floors;  the  cush- 
ions and  quilts  that  old  Quaker  ladies  hand-worked  through  long 
winters;  the  lace  and  keepsakes  put  away  meticulously  in  drawers. 
Hampton's  father,  the  farmer-mortician,  was  an  accomplished 
artist,  especially  good  at  horses.  "He  could  cut  a  horse  out  of 
paper,"  his  son  remembers  admiringly,  "without  even  having  to 
draw  it  first." 
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:nt  for  drawing  and  painting  was 
>us  interest  in  style.  From  earliest  child- 
d  by  rooms  and  furnishings.  When  other 
r  frogs'  skeletons,  Mark  Hampton  col- 
.  his  mother's  discarded  copies  of  House  and  Garden  and 
. .  He  has  kept  them  all,  in  musty  box  files,  and  even  now 
iikes  few  things  better  than  to  riffle  through  the  elegant  mono- 
chrome pages  that  first  astounded  him  with  their  understated 
majesty  and  inset  pen  portrait  of  this  or  that  famous  hostess  who 
had  graciously  opened  her  mansion  to  the  camera.  His  exemplars 
remain  the  famous  female  decorators  of  that  postwar  era:  Eleanor 
Brown,  Dorothy  Draper,  Rose  Cumming.  "There's  a  Dorothy 
Draper  room.  Oh,  what  could  be  more  European.  See  the  over- 
scaled  Regency  fireplace.  Brussels  tapestries.  A  Dutch  marquetry 
cabinet.  She's  made  the  doors  <—*—— 


rator  to  the  Kennedy  White  House.  Mrs.  Parish  was  then  in  the 
process  of  restoring  the  old-fashioned  patrician  look  to  New  York 
apartments,  ending  what  Hampton  contemptuously  terms  "the 
ranch  era."  "Mrs.  Parish  really  was  the  person  who  first  made 
English  interiors  widely  popular  in  the  early  seventies, "  Hampton 
says.  "The  thing  I  learned  from  her  above  all,  I  think,  was  the 
incredible  courtesy  with  which  she  treated  everyone  around  her. " 
Hampton's  manners  are  impeccable,  certainly,  but  a  string  of  past 
clients  can  testify  to  his  spectacular  rudeness,  which  at  times  he 
employs  in  order  to  win  a  point. 

A  pillar  of  red  leather  scrapbooks,  each  spine  embossed  with  a 
gold  "Hampton,"  chronicles  his  successes,  first  as  David  Hicks's 
American  partner;  then,  for  seven  years,  at  the  illustrious  deco- 
rating firm  oi  McMillen's,  in  New  York.  Hampton,  however, 
^~ ^ ~"™ ■  contrives  to  make  even  these 


smaller  so  that  they  can  be  left 
open." 

Plainfield  divulged  its  share 
of  aesthetes  to  befriend  and 
counsel  the  earnest  Quaker 
boy.   There  was  "Auntie 

Charles,"  with  her  Victorian  gifts  for  painting  and  stitchery,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  wonders  of  Gothic  architecture  through 
photographs  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  There  was  an  elderly  painter 
named  Paul  Hadley,  who  advised  him  to  prefer  Louis  XVI  candle- 
sticks to  Louis  XV.  And  most  important,  there  was  a  kind  couple 
named  Ramsey,  who  had  exquisite,  free-ranging  taste  and 
became  teachers,  even  surrogate  grandparents,  to  young  Mark 
Hampton.  At  their  house  he  fell  under  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  Diirer,  the  French  Impressionists,  and  English  coun- 
try furniture.  It  was  through  the  Ramseys  that  he  discovered  Carl 
Larsson,  whose  airy,  cozy  Swedish  family  scenes  frequently  con- 
tain the  painter's  own  temporarily  abandoned  slippers  or  book. 
"I'll  never  forget  the  Larsson  scene  the  Ramseys  had:  a  bed  with  a 
quilt  and  a  step  up  to  it.  A  child;  a  red  chair  .  .  ."Sympathetic 
as  these  circumstances  were,  there  seemed  no  route  by  which  a 
Plainfield  farmer's  son  might  ever  enter  the  sphere  of  Dorothy 
Draper  and  Carl  Larsson.  At  DePauw,  a  small  Methodist  college, 
he  followed  convention  by  studying  history.  In  1960,  he  got  the 
chance  to  spend  his  junior  year  abroad  in  England,  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  The  young  Hampton  traveled  by  sea,  on 
the  SS  Mauritania,  spending  most  of  the  voyage  immersed  in  Eve- 
lyn Waugh's  Brideshead  Revisited.  There  could  have  been  no  more 
perfect  prelude  to  his  first,  awestruck  encounter  with  the  ances- 
tral homes  of  England. 

London  pole-vaulted  Hampton  into  his  career  by  the  luck- 
iest of  chances.  In  the  summer  of  1961 ,  while  still  osten- 
sibly studying  middle  European  history,  he  got  a  job  as 
assistant  to  the  celebrated  young  British  interior  decora- 
tor David  Hicks.  It  was  the  start  of  an  association  and 
close  friendship  that  continues  to  this  day,  and  it  quickly  taught 
Hampton  what  he  still  regards  as  the  fundamental  precept  of  his 
craft.  "I  was  walking  around  with  David  and  a  client  one  day,  and 
suddenly  David  looked  at  me  and  said,  'The  client  is  talking  and 
I'm  talking,  but  you're  not  writing  anything  down. '  Working  with 
David,  I  learned  you  have  to  write  everything  down.  If  you  don't 
take  notes  as  you  go  along,  however  good  your  memory  may  be, 
you  can  land  in  deep  trouble." 

The  meeting  of  Hicks  was  one  of  two  great  lucky  moments 
Hampton  freely  acknowledges  to  be  at  the  base  of  his  career.  The 
second  came  in  1963,  before  he  graduated  with  a  master's  degree 
from  New  York's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  He  spent  the  summer 
working  for  the  eminent  Sister  Parish,  at  that  time  interior  deco- 


THOUGH  HE  MAY  ADDRESS  HIS  STAFF 

AS  "KIDS."  HE  IS  PLAINLY 

A  MARTINET  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 


ledgerlike  records  seem  home- 
ly and  lived  in.  Interspersed 
with  the  professional  coups, 
the  multiplying  House  and 
Garden  spreads,  his  own  regu- 
lar columns  for  that  magazine, 
the  bold  Hicksian  patterns  and  tubular  metal  chairs,  are  family 
snapshots  of  his  wife,  Duane  (whom  he  met  in  Europe  in  1961), 
and  their  two  now-teenaged  daughters,  Kate  and  Alexa.  There 
are  family  parties  in  Indiana  as  well  as  English  country-house  par- 
ties with  David  Hicks  and  his  wife,  Lady  Pamela  (daughter  of  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten).  "That  was  a  parry  for  my  mother,"  Hamp- 
ton says,  turning  the  pages.  "That's  me  in  a  nettle  bed.  My  God,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die!  There's  a  two-dollar  bill  someone  sent 
me.  Oh — there's  the  king  of  Bulgaria.  David  and  Pammie  just  love 
royalty!" 

The  decorator's  life  is  strenuous.  He  gets  up  each  morning  at  six 
to  talk  on  the  telephone  to  workmen  and  to  do  paperwork.  Before 
nine,  he  is  in  his  Madison  Avenue  office,  calling  up  clients  and 
telling  them,  with  English  understatement,  that  they  have  "some 
shopping  to  do."  Two  or  three  oi  his  assistants  wait  deferentially 
at  the  print  rack  beside  his  desk.  Though  he  will  sometimes 
address  his  staff  as  "kids,"  he  is  evidently  a  martinet  of  the  old 
school.  The  young  men  who  come  and  go,  in  their  thin  gold  ties 
and  Italian  slip-on  shoes,  behave  in  a  manner  that  is  anything  but 
complacent.  To  speak  to  Hampton,  even  in  this  small  space, 
requires  some  of  the  maneuvering  oi  courtiers  around  the  Sun 
King  at  Versailles.  As  one  blond-haired  young  man  waits  for  him 
to  hang  up,  a  colleague  shouts  a  query  from  the  next  room.  "I'd 
come  and  speak  to  you,"  the  other  replies,  "only  I  don't  want  to 
lose  my  place  in  line." 

On  a  typical  morning  last  summer,  Hampton  left  his  office  with 
his  satchel  and  several  shopping  bags  filled  with  fabric  samples 
and  jumped  into  a  cab,  to  make  spot  inspections  at  three  apart- 
ments currently  in  his  care.  All  were  located  on  or  near  the  nar- 
row green  shire  of  upper  Park  Avenue.  The  first  was  still  at  the 
evisceration  stage,  empty  but  for  painters  and  loud  rock  music. 
The  second  was  an  ancestral  duplex,  that  day  tenanted  only  by  a 
sleepy,  barefoot  maid.  Hampton  had  called  to  check  on  whether  a 
new  carpet  had  been  delivered.  As  far  as  she  knew,  it  had  not. 
Hampton  went  into  the  darkened  den  and  picked  up  a  telephone. 
"This  is  the  kind  oi  detail  you  always  have  to  keep  up  with,"  he 
said.  "When  a  client  calls  me  tomorrow  and  says,  'The  carpet 
didn't  arrive,'  he  doesn't  want  me  to  say,  'Oh,  didn't  it.7'  " 

At  the  third  apartment,  he  met  with  his  chief  assistant,  the  late 
Lino  Correia,  a  large,  graceful  man  with  a  beard  edged  in  white 
like  superior  ermine,  who  played  the  role  of  Dr.  Watson  to  Hamp- 
ton's Sherlock  Holmes.  The  apartment  displayed  numerous  valu- 
able Asian  works  of  art,  in  deference  to  which  Hampton  had  rec- 
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Above:  An  entrance  hall  abstemiously  decorated  to  set  off  the  clients'  imperative  Biedermeier  clock.  Below.  The  more  or  less  inexhaustible 
English  country-house  look  as  deployed  by  Mark  Hampton  in  a  Manhattan  living  room. 


ommended  that  little  else  he  done  except  white  walls  and  under- 
stated slipcovers  in  the  Buddha-dominated  dining  room.  1  lamp 
ton  had  come  on  this  particular  morning  to  rake  a  look  at  some 
horsehair  upholstery  that  had  just  arrived  and  check  on  a  problem 
in  the  guest  bathroom.  On  a  nearhy  wall,  almost  as  a  throwaway 
detail,  hung  an  original  eighteenth-century  first  print  of 
I  logarth's  Vhe  Rake's  Progress. 

Ih. it  same  morning  included  a  visit  to  Guido  de  Angelis,  on 
East  Ninety-fifth  Street — in  Hampton's  opinion,  the  finest  cus- 
tom upholsterers  in  the  world.  His  languid  figure  almost  sprinted 
up  the  old  warehouse  steps  to  the  wide  room  where  craftsmen 
worked  like  doctors  handaging  chairs,  or  like  perruquiers,  stuffing 
gray  hair  into  them.  A  man  from  the  office  took  Hampton  next 
door  to  search  among  an  expanse  of  chair-  and  sofa-shaped 
hrown-paper  parcels  for  the  item  he  was  after.  He  also  had  to 
check  on  an  oak  hookcase  top  lodged  with  a  restorer  in  the  same 
huilding.  United  with  its  lower  part,  the  piece  posed  another 
question  to  the  Memory  Man.  "Do  it  all  in  white,"  he  said  with- 
out hesitation,  pointing  his  omniscient  finger.  "Gild  it  there, 
there,  there,  and  there." 

"The  husiness  of  interior  decoration  nowadays  has  hecome — I 
hate  this  word — so  relailized, "  Hampton  said,  returning  to  the 
cab,  where  he  had  left  his  briefcase  and  shopping  bags.  "People 
like  seamstresses  and  upholsterers  are  so  rare,  and  the  materials 
they  use  are  so  expensive,  that  they  generally  will  work  only 
through  a  decorator.  A  decorator  won't  come  back  and  say,  as  a 
private  client  might,  'Oh,  no — 1  changed  my  mind  on  that.  I 
don't  want  chintz  after  all.'  With  English  chintz  selling  at  sixty, 
seventy,  eighty  dollars  a  yard,  they  have  to  know  it's  going  to  be 
wanted.  They  simply  can't  afford  not  to."  The  same  cab  driver 
then  delivered  him  to  his  house. 


Hampton,  his  wife,  and  daughters  have  lived  for  thir- 
teen years  in  a  second-floor  apartment  on  Park  Ave- 
nue at  Eighty-fourth  Street.  Its  focus  is  a  long  sitting 
room  upholstered  with  large,  restful-looking  pink 
roses,  some  of  which  have  dropped  off  into  footstools 
and  sofa  cushions.  The  effect  was  inspired  by  a  book  illustration  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  with  his  wife,  Jane,  at  home,  in  his  dressing  gown 
and  Turkish  slippers  and  smoking  a  clay  pipe.  Hampton's  dining 
room  is  dark  scarlet,  to  set  off  the  ceremonial  crystal  and  the  black 
candles  that  he  uses  in  homage  to  his  friend  and  mentor  Rose 
Cumming.  The  hallway  contains  a  nineteenth-century  chair, 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Benjamin  Sonnenberg.  In 
the  principal  bedroom,  overglazed  Chinese  wallpaper  contrasts 
with  the  fragile  whites  of  antique  linens,  collected  by  Duane 
Hampton  from  antiques  markets  in  Europe.  A  feature  about  the 
apartment  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  last  year  even  pene- 
trated Hampton's  bathroom,  an  Edwardian-looking  sanctuary 
that,  the  Times  dutifully  noted,  "has  woodwork  painted  to  resem- 
ble mahogany." 

With  all  its  forensic  probing,  the  Times  did  not  alight  on  the  art 
objects  probably  closest  to  Mark  Hampton's  heart.  These  are  two 
small  paintings,  hung  together  on  a  passage  wall.  One  is  a  modest 
view  of  a  township  at  evening,  painted  by  his  family's  old  neigh- 
bor "Auntie  Charles."  The  other  is  of  a  shadowy  horse  under  a 
shadowy  tree,  which  his  father  painted  as  a  boy  on  the  wall  of  an 
Indiana  livestock  barn. 

"That's  the  piece  of  the  barn  wall  he  painted  it  on.  I  had  it  cut 
out  so  that  I  could  keep  the  picture.  He's  painted  that  horse  just 
1 1  the  way  he  used  to  cut  them  out  of  paper  when  I  was  a  boy.  Isn't  it 
iwm-der-ful!"D 


A  pine-paneled  library  with  fine  carpet  and  chandelier. 
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di,  there  is  a  moun- 
ano  cheese  all  finely 
on  top  arc  people  who  do 
rung  but  make  macaroni  and  rav- 
Maso  tells  the  gullible  Calandrino  in 
accio's  Decameron.  The  pasta  is 
cooked  al  dente  and  tossed  with  butter 
fresh  from  the  farm.  Then,  it  is  rolled 
down  the  mountain,  gathering  Parmigia- 
no.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lie  the  cit- 
izens  ol  this  enchanted  land,  their  mouths 
open  to  receive  this  most  voluptuous  of 
pasta  pleasures. 

Like  all  great  originals,  Parmigiano,  or 
Parmesan,  is  unique.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
great,  hard  wheel  flattened  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, a  smooth  outer  rind,  and  a  cut  surface 
of  tiny,  delicately  grained  crystals  as  jagged 
as  unpolished  stone.  In  the  warmth  of  your 
mouth,  Parmigiano  melts,  its  minuscule 
grains  bursting  with  indescribably  com- 
plex and  subtly  piquant  flavors. 

More  than  a  century  before  Boccaccio, 
the  characteristics  of  this  cheese  had 
already  been  described  and  recorded.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  state  of  near  perfection  sev- 
en hundred  years  ago,  Parmesan  has 
changed  relatively  little.  Certainly,  there 
have  been  refinements — slight  changes  in 
size  and  shape  and  weight;  changes  in  the 
kinds  of  cows  and  the  quality  o{  their  feed 
and  milk,  in  the  cheese's  aging  time  and 
conditions,  and  in  laws  controlling  overall 
quality.  But  in  its  basic  character,  Parmi- 
giano-Reggiano,  as  it  is  officially  known,  is 
as  it  always  has  been. 

Once,  Parmesan  was  made  from  the 
milk  of  only  one  kind  of  cow — the  Reggia- 
na,  which  came  to  Italy  from  Spain  about 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Today,  several 
breeds  from  North  America  and  Holland 
are  also  used.  In  fact,  barely  a  thousand  oi 
the  old  breed  can  still  be  found  in  the  land 
where  Parmesan  is  produced — a  north 
central  region  that  includes  the  five  areas 
of  Parma,  Reggio  Emilia,  Modena,  and 
Bologna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reno  Riv- 
er, and  Mantua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  River.  About  forty  of  the  pale  brown 
cows  reside  at  the  small  farm  of  the  Catel- 
lani  family.  "We  still  keep  them,"  says 
Luciano  Catellani,  who  operates  the  farm, 
because  "my  family  always  has.  Always. 
All  the  generations.  All  the  centuries." 
Today  there  are  over  a  thousand  dairies  in 
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the  Zona  Tipica,  as  the  defined  Parmigia- 
no-Reggiano  region  is  called.  Within  their 
modern  walls,  traditional  cheese-making 
methods  remain.  At  the  Lattena  Mariani, 
for  example,  the  milk  arrives  twice  each 
day.  The  evening  milk  rests  overnight 
while  the  fat  rises  to  the  surface.  Earlv  the 
next  morning,  the  skim  milk  is  drained  off, 
mixed  with  the  morning  milk,  and  put 
into  ten-toot-deep,  cone-shaped  copper 
caldrons  that  replicate  those  used  centu- 
ries ago.  In  the  old  days,  the  milk  was 
heated  by  a  fire  below  it.  Now,  the  caldron 
has  double  walls  with  tubing  between 
them  through  which  steam  is  generated  tor 
heat.  The  caldron  is  rilled  with  about  250 


gallons  of  milk  and  heated  to  94°F.  Ren- 
net, a  natural  extract  from  the  stomach  of 
calves,  is  added  as  a  starter.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  milk  begins  to  coagulate,  separat- 
ing into  curds  and  whey. 

Luigi  Martini  worked  sixteen  years  be- 
fore earning  the  title  of  master  cheese 
maker.  Now,  for  the  past  four  years, 
his  son  Giacomo,  seventeen  years 
old,  has  been  working  beside  him  in  order 
to  learn  the  art.  As  in  medieval  times, 
there  is  no  formal  schooling.  One  learns 
on  the  job.  "It  is  a  good  job.  It  pays 
well,"  Signore  Martini  says.  "But  the 
cows  give  milk  every  day,  and  so  I  must 
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work  every  day,  even  on  Christmas." 

Signore  Martini  cuts  the  curd  with  a  spi- 
na, a  metal  tool  that  is  derived  from 
ancient  times,  when  a  hranch  of  the  spiky 
bianco  spina  tree  was  used.  The  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  112°  F,  while  the  cheese 
maker  continues  to  stir,  dipping  his  hand 
into  the  caldron  to  feel  how  the  granules  of 
curd  are  forming.  Then  he  raises  the  tem- 
perature to  1 30°  F.  When  he  shuts  off  the 
heat,  the  curds  settle  to  the  bottom  oi  the 
caldron  and  form  a  mass.  When  Signore 
Martini  feels  that  it  is  ready,  the  mass  is 
lifted  up  with  a  long-handled  wood  pad- 
dle, cradled  in  a  large  piece  of  cheesecloth, 
cut  in  two,  and  put  into  separate  pieces  of 


cheesecloth  tied  to  a  long  hranch  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  caldron.  After  some 
draining,  each  piece  is  put  into  a  round 
wood  mold,  where  it  is  lightly  pressed  for  a 
day  before  being  transferred  to  a  metal 
mold.  In  three  days  or  fewer,  the  cheese 
will  begin  to  feel  relatively  firm.  Thus, 
from  250  gallons  of  unpasteurized  milk, 
two  eighty-pound  wheels  of  Parmesan 
have  been  made. 

From  a  metal  mold,  the  new  cheese  is 
put  in  a  solution  of  sea  salt  for  twenty-five 
days.  Then  it  must  be  aged  over  two  con- 
secutive summers  for  a  minimum  of  eigh- 
teen months,  although  most  stays  for 
twenty-four  months  to  become  well- 


matured,  vecchio  cheese.  (Cheese  aged 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  is  called 
stravecchio,  oi  extra  mature.)  Around  the 
cheese's  fifteenth  month  in  the  aging 
chamber,  a  tester  takes  n  from  the  shelf 
and  hits  a  small  calibrated  hammer  against 
the  rind,  listening  to  the  sound. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  inspector  struck 
the  rind  ot  a  cheese,  lie  asked  me  how  I 
thought  it  sounded. 

"Very  good,"  I  said. 

"No,  very  bad,"  he  announced.  "You 
hear  that  thud.'  It  has  a  hole  inside.  It  is  a 
terrible  Parmigiano."  But  many  resounded 
for  a  perfect  score.  They  were  the  kind  of 
flawless  Parmigiano-Reggiano  cheeses  that 
you  can  find  in  the  best  cheese  shops  ot 
America  or,  if  you  are  in  Parma  and  look- 
ing for  the  finest,  in  the  Salumeria  Gari- 
baldi. This  century-old  shop  is  on  the  Via 
Garibaldi  and  includes  the  Vatican  among 
its  customers. 

Parmigiano-Reggiano  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  ot  the  graiui  fam- 
ily of  cheese.  (Grana,  which  means 
grainy  in  Italian,  well  describes  the 
granulated  texture  of  these  cheeses. )  To 
qualify  as  Parmesan,  it  can  come  only  from 
the  five  areas  of  the  Zona  Tipica.  The  cows 
whose  milk  makes  Parmigiano-Reggiano 
are  fed  only  freshly  cut  teed  in  summer,  hay 
in  winter;  and  their  milk  is  left  unpasteur- 
ized. Such  rules  are  enforced  by  the  Parmi- 
giano-Reggiano Consorzio,  a  private  asso- 
ciation of  producers. 

Because  of  its  long  aging  period  and 
staggered  release  dates,  there  has  always 
been  a  steady  supply  of  true  Parmesan. 
And  what  would  the  good  cook  and  the 
cheese  lover  have  done  without  it.7  No 
other  cheese  can  heighten  the  savory  fla- 
vors of  minestrone  and  onion  soup  and 
enhance  risotto  and  pasta  and  as  many 
sauces.  No  other  seasoning  cheese  can 
stand  equally  well  by  itself — an  aged,  jag- 
ged wedge — and  make  a  magical  marriage 
with  such  Italian  red  wines  as  Gattinara, 
Spanna,  Barolo,  or  Barbaresco.  Boccaccio 
may  well  have  expressed  every  cheese  lov- 
er's dream  of  paradise.  Why  not  a  moun- 
tain of  Panni-_'iano.?  □ 

Eunice  Fried  wrote  about  the  wine  makers  of 
Meursault  in  the  August  Connoisseur. 
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THE  GREAT  CELLINI 

AND  HIS  ROSTER  OF  FAMOUS  FAKES 

By  Ann  Headington 


fter 

World  War  II,  in  the  devastated 
Italy  of  Shoes/line  and  The  Bicy- 
cle Thief,  the  nouveaux  riches 


manufacturers  of  Milan  and  Tu- 
rin who  had  profited  from  war 
and  its  aftermath  discovered  art 
as  a  sate  investment  and  collect- 
ing it  as  a  means  to  acquire  what 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy.  The  marker  in- 
creased as  rich,  avid  Americans 
sought  the  art  of  ages  tor  mu- 
seums and  private  collections. 
The  atmosphere  was  ripe  tor  an 
intlux  of  forgers  and  charlatans 
to  fulfill  the  needs.  The  gentle- 


man art  dealer  Harold  Wood- 
bury Parsons,  who  had  lived  in 
Italy  off  and  on  since  the  1920s, 
described  the  scene  in  1947. 
Not  only  was  there  a  dearth  of 
works  of  arr,  he  wrote,  hut  a 
plethora  of  "forgeries  .  .  .  some 
frighteningly  skillful.  The  sinis- 
ter side  of  the  situation  is  that 
many  of  the  old  picture  restorers 
have  turned  forgers.  They  find 
it  more  profitable  to  create  old 
masters  than  to  restore  them.  I 


regard  with  suspicion  almost 
any  object  which  has  not  been 
known  tor  twenty  years  or  so." 
Above  the  international 
quagmire  of  buying  and  selling 
that  emerged,  one  man  has  con- 
sistently stood  out  as  a  rock  of 
integrity  and  expertise,  a  man 
to  whom  art  and  beauty  were 
hereditary  possessions,  a  man 
called  Giuseppe  ("Pico")  Cel- 
lini. The  name's  pleasing  Re- 
naissance resonance  befits  the 
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man  who  has  restored  such  mas- 
terpieces of  that  era  as  Cara\  ag- 
v  Judith  and  Hoiofemes  and 
The  Denial  of  Peter  and.  by  Bel- 
lini. The  Mourning  Cnrisi  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  who 
has  authenticated  or  con- 
demned hundreds  of  others. 
Cellini"s  professional  lite  has 
been  fraught  with  enough 
thrills  to  unnerve  a  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Luckily,  he  has  not 
only  survived  them  coolly  hut 
recalls  them  wittily.  His 
colorful  tales  invariably  cast 
himself  in  the  lead  role.  He 
alternates  between  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  language  of  Dante 
and  the  terocious  Romanesc 
reserving  the  latter,  spiced  with 
such  epithets  as  lurido  (rilthvV 
:  ilente  (.putrid),  schijoso 
(disgusting),  tor  spurious  deal- 
ers ind  works  of  art.  His  un- 
abashed know-it-all  or  I-told- 
you-so  attitude,  accompanied 
by  sweeping  theatrics,  exasper- 
ates many  colleagues,  but  Cel- 
lini's opinion  on  an  artworks 
authenticity  can  bust  or  clinch 
a  deal.  The  impeccable  Parsons 
hailed  him  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  art  connoisseurs  of  our 
time,  and  one  who  is  destined 
to  rip  the  mask — eventually — 
off  so  much  conceit,  dishones- 
ty, pomposity,  pretense,  igno- 
rance, and  downright  stupidity 
as  will  astonish  us  all."  That 
prediction,  made  forty  years 
ago,  has  come  true. 

"I  am  today,  at  eighty-one, 
one  of  the  tew  surviving  conosci- 
tori,"  Cellini  sighs  dramatical- 
ly. "We're  a  breed  in  extinc- 
tion." An  endangered  species 
might  be  more  like  it:  once 
when  abroad,  as  a  major  trans- 
action hung  in  the  balance. 
Cellini  was  ottered  (only  in  jest, 
he  maintains)  the  choice  ox  a 
passage  to  Italy  "all  in  one 
piece,  or  in  tomato-sauce 
cans." 

Cellini  is  what  Italians  call  a 
figho  d'arte:  his  grandfather  An- 
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nibale  was  Pope  Pius  IX's  chief 
miniaturist;  his  father,  Giu- 
seppe, was  a  well-known  paint- 
er and  professor  at  Rome's  Fine 
Arts  Academv.  The  Cellini 
household  was  tilled  with  the 
sounds  of  six  children  learning 
the  applied  arts — engraving, 
woodcutting,  pottery,  metal- 
working,  manuscript  illumina- 
tion, and  textile  and  furniture 
design.  Pico,  the  youngest,  was 
his  father's  pet  pupil  and  emu- 
lated Cellini  Senior's  skill  in 
distinguishing  genuine  pieces 
from  clever  takes.  Pico  is  still 
awed  by  the  prodigious  visual 
recall  and  powers  of  deduction 
his  father  exhibited. 

Typical  of  their  method  is  an 
expertise  on  the  so-called  Mm. 
Tomb,  attributed  to  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  which  belongs  to  Bos- 
ton's Museum  o{  Fine  Arts.  "It 
was  apparently  sculpted  tor  a 
woman  named  Maria  Caterina 
Savelli,  whose  effigy  graced  the 
marble  casket  lid,"  Cellini  rem- 
inisces. "My  father  immediate- 
ly recognized  two  sources  tor  the 
piece.  The  architectural  frame- 
work was  copied  after  a  real 
Mino  in  the  Roman  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
The  reclining  figure  was  derived 
from  Bernardo  Rossellino's  Bea- 
illana,  at  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella in  Florence.  But  the  forg- 
er's biggest  error  was  the  Latin 
inscription,  which  read,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  'At  last  the 
above-mentioned  Maria  Cate- 
rina Savelli  died.'  This  ludi- 
crous quote  was  obviously  from 
some  biographical  text." 
When,  later.  Pico  joined  his 
father,  they  discovered  that  the 
celebrated  forger  Alceo  Dos- 
sena  had  made  the  sarcoph 
and  a  local  high-school  classics 
teacher — a  cleric  named  Father 
Sola — had  provided  the  literary 
citation. 

The  Cellinis'  reputation  and 
the  logic  of  their  findings 
prompted  an  investigation  bv 
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it  was  a  split  decision," 
reports  Cornelius  Vermeule, 
the  museum's  curator  of  classi- 
cal art.  Officially,  the  tomb  is 
"part  ancient,  part  created  in 
the  twentieth  century,  a  com- 
mon practice,"  Vermeule  says, 
"of  creative  restoration."  The 
Cellinis'  "mistake,"  he  adds, 
"w;  s  their  eagerness  to  see  a 
complete  Renaissance  monu- 
ment, rather  than  a  partial 
one."  Nevertheless,  the  Mino 
Tomb  was  taken  off  exhibition 
for  study  after  the  Cellinis  spoke 
and  has  never  been  put  back. 

Vermeule  calls  Pico  "a  great 
sensitive  critic  with  vast  experi- 
ence," yet  he  disputes  his  judg- 
ment on  another  Boston  trea- 
sure, the  so-called  Boston 
Throne,  a  supposed  companion 
piece  to  the  celebrated  fifth- 
century  Ludovisi  Throne,  in 
Rome's  National  Gallery.  Cel- 
lini calls  it  "a  truly  hideous 
fake."  Vermeule,  who  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  the  subject, 
argues  that  Cellini  is  "making  a 
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value  judgment  which  is 
wrong";  and  many,  including 
the  late  expert  Ernest  Nash, 
support  the  curator's  well-docu- 
mented findings.  The  "Boston 
Throne"  is  still  on  view.  None- 
theless, Cellini's  account  of 
how  it  was  made  is  persuasive. 
When  Rome's  Ludovisi  Throne 
was  discovered,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Boston  was  eager 
to  buy  it  but  lost  out  to  the  Ital- 
ian state.  A  group  of  local  forg- 
ers, keen  to  offer  the  disap- 
pointed client  a  pendant  to  the 
Ludovisi  sculptures,  sawed  one 
end  off  an  old  sarcophagus  to 


imitate  a  chair  and  carved  the 
Eros  sculpture  (shown  above)  as 
a  counter  to  the  Persephone  de- 
picted on  the  Roman  marbles. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Pico 
entered  the  employ  of  a  Neapol- 
itan art  dealer  who  was  im- 
pressed by  the  boy's  masterly 
restoration  of  two  small  Van 
Dycks.  Two  years  later,  Cellini 
established  his  own  atelier  in 
Florence,  where  he  frequented 
the  merchants  and  historians — 
including  Roberto  Longhi  and 
Bernard  Berenson  —  who 
shaped  the  world's  great  twen- 
tieth-century collections.  Cel- 


lini also  made  other  acquain- 
tances, whose  exploits  on  the 
art  scene  were  equally  sensa- 
tional, though  of  necessity  co- 
vert. One  of  these  was  Amedeo 
Riccardi,  who  belonged  to  a 
large  family  of  craftsmen  skilled 
in  cooking  up  archaeological  ar- 
tifacts from  scratch:  terra-cot- 
tas,  bronzes,  enamels,  and  jew- 
elry. From  his  friendship  with 
the  ingenious  Riccardi  tribe, 
Cellini  learned  all  the  tricks  of 
the  forger's  trade.  "I  am  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  state  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fake  ancient  art. 
Oh,  of  course  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  tine  imitation  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  the  eye  of  the 
beholder" — Cellini  cackles — 
"especially  it  that  beholder  is  an 
archaeologist  or  art  historian 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  oi 
technical  procedures  or  time- 
caused  alterations." 

Not  surprisingly,  Cellini  has 
often  been  at  loggerheads  with 
the  art  establishment  in  Italy 
and  abroad.  He  relishes  shatter- 
ing its  presumptions  and  once, 
to  make  his  point,  came  close  to 
shattering  a  treasured  object: 
the    inscribed    gold    fibula    of 
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The  "Getty"  kouros  was  spotted  in  1 984  by  the  museum's 
curator  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  at  the  time,  JiriFrel,  at 
a  "Swiss  art  dealer"  who  is  said  to  be  a  Signore  Becchi- 
na,  with  headquarters  in  Basel  and  Rome.  Before  that, 
according  to  the  museum's  director,  John  Walsh,  it  was  in  a 
"Swiss  private  collection  that  I  cannot  reveal." 

The  examination  of  the  piece  by  the  Getty  was  extensive.  A 
series  of  scientific  tests  on  the  marble — Greek  Island — disclosed 
that  the  stone  was  ancient  and  had  not  been  recut  and  artificially 
aged.  The  corrosion  was  found  to  be  consistent  throughout, 
including  the  interiors  of  infinitesimal  cracks  in  the  marble.  A 
study  of  the  proportions  of  the  youth  was  undertaken  by  Eleanor 
Guralnick,  of  Chicago,  who  found  that  they  jibed  with  those  of 
other  kouroi.  Before  the  Getty  bought  the  piece,  for  a  reported 
seven  million  dollars,  in  December  1984,  a  member  of  the  Getty's 
board — and  a  paid  art  consultant — Fedenco  Zeri,  a  specialist  in 
Italian  painting,  saw  the  photographs  the  Getty  was  sending  out 
to  scholars.  In  the  words  of  Arthur  Houghton,  Jr. ,  another  former 
Getty  curator  of  Greek  art,  Zeri  "threw  ?  tantrum  and  called  the 
sculpture  a  blatant  forgery."  He  advised  the  Getty  authorities  to 
show  the  pictures  to  Pico  Cellini.  Walsh  talked  in  Rome  in 
August  1984  to  Cellini,  who  told  him  he  was  certain  that  the 
kouros  was  spurious.  Walsh  thought  carefully  about  his  claims,  he 
says,  and,  "Finding  nothing  of  substance,  I  dismissed  them." 


Although  Walsh  maintains  that  "the  great  majority  of  Greek 
specialists  favor  the  piece,"  neither  he  nor  his  aide  Bret  Waller 
would  identity'  them.  Besides  Cellini  and  Zeri,  some  other  schol- 
ars are  doubtful  about  the  authenticity  oi  the  kouros.  One  is 
Evelyn  Harrison,  of  New  York's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  who  "dis- 
agrees with  it  for  a  number  of  aspects" — surface,  style,  and  the 
"troublesome"  Swiss  provenance.  Yet  she  is  careful  to  say  that  her 
present  opinion  could  change.  Iris  Love,  the  director  of  excava- 
tions at  Knidos,  in  Turkey,  is  bothered  by  "the  number  of  styles 
dating  to  differing  periods."  "I  would  never  have  recommended 
this  kouros  for  acquisition,"  she  states. 

In  May  I  saw  the  sculpture  and  found  it  strangely  stiff,  cautious, 
and  mechanical  in  execution.  The  condition  seemed  too  pristine 
tor  an  ancient  piece.  1  wondered  why  the  Getty  would  take  the 
risk  of  buying  an  antiquity  doubted  by  even  as  few  as  three  or  four 
experts.  I  reported  that  Pico  Cellini  had  informed  me  he  had  seen 
a  set  of  photographs  of  the  kouros  decades  ago,  which  is  awkward, 
since  the  Getty  insists  it  was  discovered  in  1984-  So  far  they  have 
not  been  traced.  Nor  has  the  museum  allowed  the  photographs 
recently  made  for  scholars  to  be  published,  explaining,  "They  do 
not  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  quality  of  the  piece." 

The  mysterious  and  controversial  kouros  will  go  on  exhibition 
sometime  in  the  fall.  Once  it  is  on  permanent  view,  no  doubt  the 
lingering  mystery  will  be  solved — one  way  or  the  other.  — T.H. 
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Praeneste,   at   Koine's  Museo 
Preistorico  ed   Etnografico   I 
Pigorini.  Some  years  ago,  ( !el 
Inii  was  invited  to  vet  the  piec  e 
and  accepted  on  condition  that 
he  be  allowed  to  examine  it  in 
his  hands.  "As  the  scholars 
stood  about  discoursing  with 
great  erudition,  1  applied  those 
highly  empirical  methods  1  had 
gleaned  from  the  Riccardis.   1 
knew  that,  with  nine,  gold  loses 
its  essenti.il  qualities  ot  inallea 
hihty  and  flexibility.  While  no 


et  tinge  than  the  rest  oi  the 
object,  denoting  too  much  re- 
cent handling.  Finally,  I  saw 
that  the  spiral  spring  oi  the  pin 
hoie  tra<  es  ol  >.  halk\  matter.  If 

it  had  been  real  limestone,  I 
could  have  dislodged  it  with  my 
thumbnail.  Instead,  it  was  soft, 
and  I  realized  it  was  colophony, 

a  powder  used  to  imitate  lime- 
stone that  was  popular  with 
nineteenth-century  takers." 
Cellini  pauses  and  adds  disbe- 
lievingly,  "1  \>  you  know   that 
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Works  questioned  n;y  Cellini  span  countries 

and  eras:  Raphael's  La  Fornarina  (above),  at 

the  Barberini  Gallery,  in  Rome;  the  bust  of 

the  Roman  emperor  Caracalla  ( left) ,  in 

Kansas  City's  Nelson- Atkins  Museum;  and 

(below)  the  gold  fibula  of  Praeneste,  at 

Rome's  Museo  Preistorico. 


one  was  looking,  I  slowly  bent 
back  the  pin  of  the  fibula — and 
I  was  horrified  to  see  that  it 
could  be  twisted  and  twirled 
like  a  curl.  Then  I  noted  anoth- 
er telltale  sign:  the  patina  was 
not  uniform.  Patina,  you  see,  is 
not  a  grimy  coating — that's  just 
plain  dirt! — but  the  result  of 
deep  chemical  changes  within  a 
substance  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, like  sweat.  Here,  the 
cracks  and  incisions  had  a  dark- 


there    are    still 
people   who   insist 
that  even  if  the  fibula 
is  fake,  the  inscription  is 
authentic?" 

A  similar  scene  was  enacted 
in  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  Nel- 
son Gallery  of  Art,  in  Kansas 
City.  Cellini  was  summoned  to 
give  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  two 
recently  acquired  busts  of  Ro- 
man emperors,  Caracalla  and 
Septimius  Severus.  Alas,  he  re- 
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counts,  "I  noticed  a  chalky  plug 
in  the  ear  of  one  of  the  statues.  I 
removed  it,  only  to  discover  a 
recently  deceased  sea  nit.  The 
shells  of  these  small  animals 
build  up  a  white  substance  that 


often  passes  for  limestone.  The 
two  pieces  had  been  carved, 
polished,  and  patinated,  then 
set  in  the  shallow  waters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  for  a  year  or 
so,   apparently  to  acquire  the 
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with 
deal- 
two 
:nuine  Ro- 
manesque  transenna  from  a 
i  hurch  in  Spoleto  for  Septimius 
Severus.  The  other  Caesar  to 
this  day  watches  over  visitors  to 
the  museum's  galleries. 

"Cellini  knows  the  hands  of 
the  forgers  at  sight,"  Harold 
Parsons  once  marveled:  "Ioni, 
Vangelli,  Catani,  Latini — all 
those  whose  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  American  museums  and 
private  collections,  and  else- 
where in  the  world."  He  cites 
Cellini's  delighted  cry  of  recog- 
nition in  front  of  the  large 
"Lehman  Neroccio,"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum:  "Look! 
A  masterpiece  by  loni!" 

Icilio  Federico  Ioni 
was  the  dean  of 
Italian  forgers  dur- 
ing the  early  de- 
cades of  this  cen- 
tury; his  brilliant 
career  is  recorded 
in  his  Affairs  of  a 
Painter,  which 
reads  like  a  cross 
between  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
autobiography  and  the  life  of 
Tom  Jones.  Ioni  dwells  at 
length  on  his  relations  with 
Bernard  Berenson — as  well  as 
with  a  mysterious  Mr.  Somber- 
en,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
great  BB  himself  when  engaged 
in  unorthodox  deals. 

"Although  Ioni  sold  BB  a 
number  of  fakes,"  Cellini  re- 
ports, "no  one  has  ever  tried  to 
identify  those  in  his  collection. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
pinpoint  at  least  two:  the  gilt 
panel  paintings  of  Saint  Lucy 
and  Saint  Catherine  (of  un- 
known provenance)  attributed 
to  Simone  Martini,  which  still 
hang  at  Villa  I  Tatti,  in  Flor- 
ence." He  long  felt  uneasy 
about  the  figures'  ungainly 
anatomies — Saint  Catherine's 
sharply  bent  left  wrist,  Saint 
Lucy's  protruding  stomach  and 
awkwardly  placed  right  arm — 
as  well  as  their  inappropriate 
hagiographical  symbols.  The 
mystery  was  solved  to  his  satis- 
faction when  Cellini  happened 
upon  a  reproduction  of  the  Po- 
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lyptych  of  Saints  Francis  and  Nich- 
olas, by  Pietro  Orimina,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ottana  in  Sardinia. 
"Adopting  the  little-known 
style  of  Martini  during  his  Nea- 
politan period,  Ioni  copied,  re- 
versed, and  ever  so  slightly 
modified  the  poses  of  two  minor 
figures  in  this  obscure  altar- 
piece,"  he  explains.  "To  cover 
his  tracks  further,  he  set  them 
in  square  instead  of  ogival 
frames,  although  the  arched 
composition  as  he  first  copied  it 
remained  visible  in  the  gold 
ground."  A  recent  restoration 
has  given  the  panels  a  form  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  original  arch. 
Although  Cellini  always 
bases  his  judgment  on  factual 
evidence,  he  often  relies  on  a 
sort  of  sixth  sense  to  tell  him 
whether  an  artwork  is  original. 
He  recently  ruffled  the  sensibil- 
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Cellini  says  that  the  fondi  oro  painting  of  Saint  Lucy  (above)  is  a 

Berenson  mistake  arid  the  Copenhagen  Glyptotek' s  shapely  kore  (left) 

was  made  from  a  Florentine  tailor's  mannequin. 


ities  of  many  specialists  bv  in- 
sisting that  Raphael's  Forrum- 
na,  in  the  Batberini  Gallery  in 
Rome,  is  an  overrated  and  over- 
painted  daub,  bearing  only  a 
family  resemblance  to  Ra- 
phael's portrait  La  \  data,  in  the 
Pitti  Palace.  The  canvas  was 
probabK  executed  in  the  wi  irk 
shop  of  his  pupil  Giulio  Roma- 
no, Cellini  thinks,  and  was 
clumsily  reworked  thereafter. 
Heavy  retouching  revealed  by 
X-ray  examination,  coupled 
with  n  i  n  e  t  e  e  n  t  h  -  c  e  n  t  u  r  y , 
Ingres-like  features  such  as  tur- 
ban and  jewels,  lend  credence 
to  his  opinion.  "Just  tell  me 
this,"  Cellini  cries,  capping  his 
argument.  "Raphael  was  a 
young  man.  highly  cultivated, 
of  great  refinement.  Do  you  re- 
ally think  that  he  would  have 
depicted  his  beloved  wearing  an 
armlet  with  his  name  on  it,  like 
a  dog  collar'" 

The  artist  tor  whom  Cellini 
feels  the  deepest  affinity — 
"magnetism,"  he  prefers  to  call 
it — is  Michelangelo  Mensi  da 
Caravaggio,  who  changed  the 
course  of  painting  in  the  late 


sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries  bv  his  use  of 
dramatic  chiaroscuro  and  insis- 
tent realism.  "Caravaggio  has 
called  upon  me  in  the  past,"  he 
reminisces,  implying  an  almost 
supernatural  bond  between 
himself  and  the  painter  whose 
canvases  he  has  frequently  dis- 
covered, examined,  and  con- 
served, "and  I  think  he  has  just 
paid  me  his  last  surprise  visit." 
Cellini  is  at  present  restoring 
what  he  believes  is  a  major  com- 
position by  the  painter,  a  pri- 
vately owned  Ecce  Homo  form- 
ing part  of  a  series  illusttating 
Christ's  Passion  that  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Sicilian  noble- 
man  Nicolo  di  Giacome. 
Known  through  documentary 
sources  and  later  versions  by 
Caravaggesque  followers,  the 
work  was  given  up  for  lost  since 
the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Cellini  notes  the  presence  of 
discernible  pentimenti,  charac- 
teristic of  Caravaggio's  practice 
of  sketching  his  scenes  directly 
onto  the  support  in  dark  tones, 
and  the  rough,  hasty  brush  work 
typical   of   the   adventurous 
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painter's  last  period,  when  he 
was  homeless  and  on  the  lam. 
"Yet  the  oil  pigments  are,  as 
always,  spread  in  ,i  sheet  layei 
over  the  canvas,  like  .1  veil, 
with  the  luminosity  of  .1  watei 
color,"  he  says.  Iconographical 
e\  idence  also  favors  .1  *.  )aravag 
gio  connection:  the  spatula 
shaped  thumbs  that  invariably 
distinguish  the  figures  in  Ins 
paintings,  and  the  similarity  ol 
his  generally  accepted  Goliath 
sell  portrait  to  the  head  of  Pi- 
late, with  its  tormented  yet 
resigned  expression. 

A  \er\  recent  major  acquisi 
tion  has  aroused  <.  lellini's  indig 
nation:  an  unpublished  marble 
kouros  the  Getty  Museum 
bought  from  a  Swiss  art  dealer 
who  evidently  received  it  from  a 
Swiss  private  collection  tor  a 
"stratospheric  figure"  rumored 
to  be  close  to  $7  million  —a  ver- 
itable bargain,  since  the  origi- 
nal asking  price  is  said  to  haw- 
been  $30  million.  Cellini 
states,  "If  I  recollec  t  correctly,  I 
first  came  across  this  statue 
some  forty  years  ago.  1  know 
that  it  was  unsuccessfully  of- 
fered to  several  international 
institutions,  including  the  Bos- 
ton Fine  Arts  museum."  When 
John  Walsh,  the  director  of  the 
Getty  Museum,  visited  Cellini 
last  year  and  sought  his  opin- 
ion, he  says,  "I  told  them  it 
appeared  to  be  a  notorious  fake, 
bur  they  bought  it  anyway."  He 
can  hardly  contain  his  outrage, 
sputtering,  "That  figure  is  sim- 
ply revolting:  una  schifezza1-  Half 
man,  halt  woman,  and  clumsily 
broken  to  boot!" 

Cellini  suggests  that  the 
piece  bears  more  than  a  passing 
resemblance  to  a  kouros  in  a 
Sicilian  museum:  "Forgers  were 
often  able  to  obtain  a  plaster 
cast  of  a  little-known  object  in  a 
provincial  museum  with  no 
questions  asked,  enabling  them 
to  concoct  a  convincing  arti- 
fact. "  Appropriately  aged  mate- 
rials were  used  whenever  possi- 
ble to  fool  sophisticated  labora- 
tory detectors;  in  this  case,  the 
craftsmen  probably  pared  down 
an  ancient  Greek  marble  tem- 
ple column.  The  curious,  grainy 
quality  of  the  surface  (which 
Cellini  does  not  recall  from  ear- 


liei   photographs)  is  possibly  a 
re(  ent  attempt  to  gh  e  the  stat 
ue  a  distressed,  or  antiqued,  fin 

ish:    "I  lies    probably    sand 

blasted  the  pie(  e 

Nonetheless,    Pi<  0   (  Vllmi's 
main   obje<  tions   to   the  statue 

are  aesthetic:  "1  don't  rejec  t  it 
be<  ause  oi  its  style,  but  because 
ot  its  styles — the  ban  looks  like 

an  Egyptian  headdress,  the 
mouth   like  a  Louis  W'l  com- 


ex(  a\  ation  ot  the  port  ot  Sou 
nion,  two  voti>  e  figures  ol  <  ir<  a 

600  B.  1  wei e  shipped  to 
France.  The(  ireek  government 
lodged  a  protest  and  the  French 
authorities  returned  the  pieces. 
Some  years  later,  however,  ru- 
mor had  it  that  although  the  fig- 
ures trom  Sounion  had  been 
returned,  other  pieces  (me- 
topes, kouroi,  and  various  frag- 
ments) had  come  into  the  pos- 


A  Cellini  student  restores  a  painting  in  the  master's  studio 


mode  handle.  The  figure  has  a  session  of  Rodin  and  other  lov- 

lopsided   belly   button   and   is  ers  of  Greek  art.  The  fact  that 

even  circumcised,  a  feature  rare  most  of  these  pieces  were  disfig- 

in,   it  not  totally  absent  from,  ured  by  chisel  blows  and  had  no 

early  Greek  art. "  patina  was  explained  by  fanciful 

Beauty,  not  authenticity 
is  the  only  criterion  forjudging  art. 


He  believes  that  the  origins 
of  many  such  archaic  kouroi 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Paris 
atelier  of  the  sculptor  Rodin. 
The  story  goes  that  after  the 


reports  that  they  had  been 
stoned  by  Persian  invaders, 
then  reverentially  buried  in  air- 
tight lead  containers  by  the 
Greeks.  One  of  the  sources  of 


this  misinformation — and  oc- 
casionally ot  siuh  artifacts — 
was  |oseph  Brummer,  Rodin's 
studio  aide,  who  later  became  a 
major  New  York  art  dealer.  Cel- 
lini feels  that  the  Getty  kouros 
and  the  seated  goddess  in  Ber- 
lin's Antikenmuseum  belong  to 
this  batch:  "The  formula  was 
one  part  Italian  instigation, one 
parr  French  execution,  one 
parr  international  marketing." 

In  his  opinion,  other  obvious 
fakes  in  the  field  of  archaic 
Greek  art  include  the  Berlin 
kore  holding  a  pomegranate,  in 
the  Staatliche  Museen,  and  the 
Met  kouros  with  a  wig  "like  an 
English  milord's"  and  a  ribbon 
about  its  neck. 

As  he  spins  his  tales  of  inter- 
national intrigue,  Pico  Cellini's 
tone  vacillates  engagingly  be- 
tween outrage  at  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  and 
against  art,  impatience  with  the 
unenlightened  who  do  not 
share  his  views,  and  great  good 
humor  at  his  own  unfailing  per- 
spicacity: it  is  clear  that  he  rev- 
els in  the  role  he  is  called  upon 
to  play.  Cellini's  trump  card  is 
undoubtedly  a  lifetime  spent 
with  the  treasures — and  cre- 
ators— ot  art  history.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  anyone 
can  apply  his  basic  guideline  for 
telling  good  art  from  bad: 
"Beauty,  not  authenticity,  is 
the  first  and  only  criterion  in 
judging  art.  All  fakes  are  ridicu- 
lous, like  the  Modigliani  heads 
that  took  everyone  in  a  few 
years  ago.  Anyone  can  repro- 
duce archaic  kouroi  or  Picasso 
scribbles;  but  who  today  has  the 
skill  and  knowledge,  the  tech- 
nical bravura  and  concentra- 
tion, necessary  to  re-create  the 
Riace  bronzes  or  invent  a  statue 
by  Phidias?" 

After  Cellini,  who  will  refer- 
ee the  endless  scrimmage  of  the 
international  art  market.7  Are 
there  men  on  the  horizon  with 
his  expertise  and  sensitivity? 
"His  vast  knowledge  came  from 
the  cockpit  of  the  art  world  in 
Italy,"  states  Cornelius  Ver- 
meule.  "We  will  never  be  able 
to  equal  it."  □ 

Ann  Headmgton  often  writes  on 
art  for  Connoisseur. 
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BACCARAT  BRINGS  BACK  TWENTY-THREE 
GREAT  DESIGNS 


BV  LIMtA  DA.\MMiER(i 


Crystal  scintillates  from  almost  every  surface  in  the  opulent 
apartment  concealed  behind  Baccarat's  Paris  showroom,  on 
the  Rue  de  Paradis.  A  majestic  Charles  X  ewer  bids  for  atten- 
tion, as  does  a  luminous  epergne  with  two  scalloped  tiers  for 
fruit  or  sweets,  a  classic  Baccarat  goblet,  and  an  oval  jardiniere  in 
clear  crystal  and  cobalt  blue.  Shards  ot  light  flash  from  the  intri- 
cately faceted  gems. 

These  dazzling  pieces  are  among  twenty-three  crystal  master- 
works  in  Baccarat's  new,  limited  edition  called  the  Museum  Col- 
lection. The  group,  shown  tor  the  first  time  on  these  pages,  rep- 
resents the  firm's  selection  ot  its  finest  creations  between  1830 
and  1930,  a  century  rich  in  innovative  design.  The  originals 
reside  in  Baccarat's  own  museum  ot  crystal  or  in  other  museums 
around  the  world;  a  few  exist  only  in  drawings  discovered  m  the 
Baccarat  archives.  The  reproductions — which  will  be  reserved, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  no  more  than  200  signed  pieces 
in  each  design — are  being  made  now  by  the  company's  most  expe- 
rienced artisans.  The  pieces  share  an  exquisite  clarity  and  work- 
manship as  well  as  a  forthright  extravagance.  Consider  the  grace- 
ful, panel-cut  apothecary  jar,  designed  in  1858,  almost  two  teer 
tall,  with  a  stopper  that  is  itselt  a  minicarate.  Does  it  matter  that 
there  is  no  practical  use  tor  it  today.' The  answer  is  no.  Its  beauty  is 
reason  enough  to  reproduce  (or  own)  it.  The  same  might  be  said 


about  the  spectacular,  turn-ot-the-century  mandolin  carafe  in 
cobalt  blue  and  clear  crystal,  originally  designed  for  Czar  Nicho- 
las II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  massive  covered  punch  bowl,  first 
featured  in  the  Baccarat  sales  catalogue  of  1831,  will  please  any 
host.  The  opulent  work  comes  with  a  sumptuous  top  that  requires 
two  hands  to  lift.  These  are  lustrous  objets,  worthy  of  many  a 
museum.  They  are  being  sold  in  this  country  exclusively  at  Nei- 
man-Marcus  and  Bergdort  Goodman  until  the  endot  1986,  when 
the\  will  be  more  widely  available.  Prices  range  from  $1,000,  for  a 
candlestick  designed  in  1867  and  adorned  with  four  frosted 
female  faces,  to  S5.V0,  tor  the  mandolin  carafe — not  bad  for 
collector's  items. 

For  Baccarat,  founded  in  1 764  by  writ  ot  Louis  XV  and  long  the 
preferred  cristaUerie  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  the  Museum  Col- 
lection  is  at  once  an  homage  to  its  prolific  and  creative  past  and  a 
celebration  ot  its  vibrant  present.  Few,  if  any,  other  cnstallenes  in 
the  world  have  the  resources — the  archival  designs,  the  artisans 
capable  o\  sublime  blowing  and  cutting,  and  the  financial 
strength — to  launch  such  a  collection.  Baccarat's  president,  Ste- 
phane  Rose,  who  quickly  gave  the  go-ahead  to  the  project  (con- 
ceived in  the  company's  New  York  offices),  believes  that  Bacca- 
rat's ability  to  produce  a  retrospective  line  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
enterprise  is  neither  totally  traditional  nor  totally  modern.  "We 


Opposite:  Clockwise  from  bottom  left,  the  Charles  X  ewer,  art  epergne  in  ru  1 1  pieces,  a  goblet,  and  a  jardiniere 
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"HERE.  MAN  CAN  CREATE 
PERFECTION  WITH  HIS  HANDS." 


use  state  of  the  art  equipment,  like  our  powerful  new  natural-gas 
furnaces,"  he  says,  "but  we  continue  to  use  old,  oven  antique, 
equipment  as  well,  like  our  one-hundred-year-old  etching 
machines,  because  no  one  vet  has  designed  better  ones.  And,  of 
course,  our  artisans  still  adhere  to  the  classical  crystal-making 
technique-  of  over  two  hundred  years  ago." 

Of  some  eleven  hundred  employees  at  the  factory  in  Baccarat, 
a  tiny  town  in  the  hills  ot  Lorraine  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Nancy,  only  a  small  number  are  working  on  the  new  collection. 
To  be  able  to  produce  the  special  retrospective  pieces,  the  work- 
ers have  to  be  superbly  skilled.  Fortunately,  Baccarat  currently 
has  nineteen  hAeiUeurs  Ouwriers  de  France — prizewinning  artisans 
chosen  in  each  or  the  trades  after  an  intense  national  competi- 
tion— and  the  firm  has  assigned  these  craftsmen  to  the  project. 

But  everyone  at  the  cristallerie  seems  to  be  proud  of  the 
Museum  Collection,  not  least  because  Baccarat  employees 
own  10  percent  of  the  shares  of  the  company,  which  grossed 
about  $45  million  (Fr  345,000,000)  in  1985.  "When  you 
see  what  we  produce  here,"  Michel  Bacus,  the  administrative 
director  at  the  factory  and  the  mayor  of  Baccarat,  says,  gesturing 
toward  the  pieces  in  the  collection,  "you  know  that  man  can  still 
create  perfection  with  his  hands." 

Every  piece  of  Baccarat  crystal  is  blown  into  life  in  the  compa- 
ny's eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  halles,  clustered  amid 
the  woodlands  of  the  Vosges  foothills.  The  workshops  where  the 
glassblowers,  or  veniers,  carry  out  their  task  recall  the  visions  ot 
Bosch.  Roaring  furnaces  grouped  in  circles  and  set  every  few  paces 
in  the  great  halls  pour  out  intense  heat  and  blinding  light.  Little 
knots  of  heavily  muscled,  lightly  clad  workers,  more  than  one 
hundred  in  all,  labor  about  the  fires,  transforming  sand,  lead,  and 
five  other  ingredients  first  into  molten  crystal  and  then  into  the 
final,  hardened  crystal  forms. 

Blobs  of  crystal  weighing  up  to  forty  pounds  and  as  malleable  as 
one  of  Dalfs  limp  watches  are  carried  from  the  fires  to  the  glass- 
blower;  teenage  apprentices  called  gamins  carry  the  blobs  at  the 
end  of  long,  thin  tubing.  Clasping  the  tubing  with  two  hands  and 
with  intense  concentration,  the  verrier  blows  matter  into  form. 
When  the  ball  of  crystal  reaches  the  desired  dimensions,  he  low- 
ers the  still-molten  crystal  into  a  mold  and  blows  again,  waits  a 
heat,  then  Kits  the  now  set  piece  ot  crystal  and  hands  it  on  down 
the  line  tor  finishing.  The  process  is  as  precise  and  rapid  as  a  min- 
uet step,  completed  within  seconds. 

Next,  each  piece  is  cut,  polished,  and  etched  by  women  as  well 
as  men.  In  creating  some  ot  the  more  complex  pieces,  especially 
those  that  are  cased  in  a  second  layer  of  a  different-color  crystal 
(double),  an  item  may  start  out  many  times  larger  and  heavier 
than  its  final  form.  It  is  pared  down,  step  by  step,  until  it  is  fin- 
ished on  the  cutter's  or  etcher's  table.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Libellule,  or  dragonfly  relish  dish,  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces 
c  in  the  Museum  Collection.  This  small,  delicate  art  nouveau  cre- 
§  ation,  designed  in  1904  in  clear  and  amber  crystal,  weighs  less 
g  than  two  pounds  and  is  not  quite  eight  inches  long.  Yet,  when  it 
°  first  emerges  from  the  mold,  it  is  a  twenty-two-pour.d  mass  resem- 

The  gleaming  pitcher  aiul  bowl  (at  left)  were  designed  in  1873  as 
part  of  a  garniture  de  toilette. 


OUR  DAYS,  A  TWENTY-TWO-POUND  BLOB  OF  MOLTEN  CRYSTAL 
BECOMES  AN  EXQUISITE,  TWO-POUND  DRAGONFLY  DISH. 


bling  nothing  so  much  as  an  oversize  curling  stone.  To  create  the 
basic,  precut  crystal  sphere  for  the  Libellule  takes  five  men  more 
than  two  hours.  After  two  days  of  molding  and  firing  to  meld  the 
amber  crystal  casing  to  its  clear  crystal  heart,  the  piece  is  sent  to 
the  cutters'  atelier.  Here  one  of  the  master  artisans  spends  two 
more  days  cutting  it,  having  marked  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass, 
for  precise  measurements.  Almost  all  the  amber  casing  is  cut 
away,  leaving  only  enough  to  delineate  the  dragonfly's  wings  and 
body.  The  sight  of  this  process  from  start  to  finish  makes  the 
Libellule's  price  tag  of  $3,400  seem  insignificant. 

Production  methods  for  the  other  pieces  in  the  new  collec- 
tion are  equally  elaborate.  The  blue-cased,  art  deco  jardi- 
niere, with  gently  undulating  repeated  geometric  motifs, 
weighs  over  ten  pounds  when  finished  and  takes  a  week  to 
make.  Czar  Nicholas's  intricately  cut  mandolin  carafe,  with  its 
flutelike  neck,  requires  infinite  care  on  the  part  of  the  cutter.  Too 


much  pressure  on  the  lip  or  throat  as  the  craftsman  embellishes 
the  neck  with  its  delicate,  pearl-like  beading,  and  the  piece  is  sent 
to  the  twinkling  crystal  dump  behind  the  workshop,  where  40 
percent  of  Baccarat's  weekly  production  ends  up— as  one  might 
expect  from  a  top-quality  crystal  maker.  Fifty  hours  of  sensitive 
cutting  are  required  to  complete  the  Museum  Collection's 
Charles  X  ewer,  which  is  modeled  after  one  presented  to  Charles 
in  1828.  According  to  Baccarat,  the  base  of  the  new  edition  is 
even  more  richly  cut  than  the  original.  These  pieces  are  exercises 
in  excellence,  creations  for  which  time  is  of  no  consequence  and 
beauty  is  everything.  In  reissuing  them,  Baccarat  is  not  only  stat- 
ing that  it  can  still  produce  such  wares;  it  is  also  pointing  out  that 
the  marketplace  is  ready  for  the  dazzling  collection.  That  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.  C 

Linda  Dannenberg,  coauthor  oj  Pierre  Deux's  French  Country, 
writes  frequently  on  design  arid  travel. 


jardiniere  (below)  is  of  clear  crystal  and  cobalt  blue.  Opposite:  The  apothecary  jar' s  stopper  is  a  separate  container. 
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as  she  put  it,  that  Mary  Delany  started  her 
hortus  siccus.  That  is  what  people  called 
their  collections  of  dried  flowers;  and  after 
more  than  two  centuries,  Mrs.  Delany's 
1  we  not  faded.  They  were  cut  from 
colored  papers  hut  are  not  the  paper  flow- 
ers that  grow  dusty  in  vases.  Mounted  on 
sheets  of  paper  colored  hlack  with  India 
ink,  they  are  exquisite  collages  in  which 
every  nuance  of  shade  and  hue  is  created 
by  colored  papers  cut  freehand  and  pieced 
together  with  an  unknown  adhesive  that 
has  not  loosened  or  stained  the  flowers. 

They  are  botanically  accurate  and  life- 
size — every  petal  and  leaf,  every  anther 
and  thorn  so  true  to  life  that  the  great 
botanist  Sir  Joseph  Banks  said  they  were 
the  only  imitations  of  nature  he  had  ever 
seen  from  which  he  could  "venture  to 
describe  botanically  any  plant  without  the 
least  fear  of  committing  an  error."  The 
damask  rose,  for  example,  has  stems  made 
of  bits  of  green  and  brown  paper,  the  spines 
cut  from  a  single,  fine  strip.  The  indented 
leaves  are  composed  of  many  different 
greens,  delineating  light,  shadow,  and 
shape.  Buds  and  blossoms  are  as  fluidly 
represented  as  if  the  medium  were  water- 
color,  with  their  richly  textured  petals  and 
a  bare  scattering  of  tiny  chips  of  yellow 
paper  tor  stamens.  The  melon  thistle  has 
190  parts,  with  399  spines  arming  a  stem 
made  up  of  ten  different  shades  of  paper. 
The  mimosa  has  543  leaves  cut  in  various 
greens  and  120  stamens  on  a  single  blos- 
som. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  never  seen 
such  "perfection  and  outline,  delicacy  of 
cutting,  accuracy  of  shading  and  perspec- 
tive, harmony  and  brilliancy  of  colours." 

Often  Mrs.  Delany  cut  and  composed  a 
complete  flower  in  a  single  day.  After  ten 
years  had  passed,  she  had  created  nearly  a 
thousand  specimens,  each  neatly  labeled 
with  scientific  accuracy.  Mounted  in  ten 
volumes,  they  are  now  among  the  British 
Museum's  treasures  and  have  been  allowed 
to  travel  to  the  United  States  this  voir  for 
the  first  time.  A  show  of  them — "Mrs. 
Delany's  Flower  Collages  from  the  British 
Museum" — comprising  some   12^  exam- 
ples, will  be  seen  between 
September  2  and  Novem- 
ber 2  at  New  York's  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  I  ibrary.  Ruth 
Hayden,   a  descendant  of 
Mrs.    Delany's  sister  and 


At  the  age  of  eighty-two,  still  hard  at  u .  <rk 

on  her  flowers,  Mrs.  Delany  was  painted  by 

the  portraitist  John  Opie. 

the  author  of  a  book  about  her  distin- 
guished kinswoman,  organized  it. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  seventy-two  when  she 
began  her  "paper  mosaicks";  not  until  her 
eyes  failed  her,  when  she  was  eighty-three, 
did  she  relinquish  this  joyful  occupation, 
writing  a  poignant  farewell  in  verse: 

The  time  has  come!  1  can  no  more 

The  vegetable  world  explore: 

No  more  with  rapture  cull  each  flower 

That  paints  the  mead  or  twines  the' 
bower  .    .    . 

No  more  attempt  tilth  hope  elate 

Its  lovely  hues  to  imitate!  .   .   . 

Mary  Granville  Delany  was  born  in  the 
first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  an 
exalted  family  in  financial  straits,  and  at 
seventeen  she  was  married  off  to  a  landed 
ogre  of  sixtv.  When  his  death  set  her  free 
she  was  twenty-four  and  in  no  hurry  to 
marry  again.  The  next  nineteen  years 
passed  in  enjoyment  ot  that  unparalleled 
social  lite — court  balls,  operas,  visits  to 
stately  homes — that  England  offered  the 
happy  few  in  her  century.  But  it  was  not 
enough.  She  had  a  strong  artistic  bent  and 
considered  indulging  it  "more  rational  en- 
tertainment than  shuffling  and  dealing 

!7(er  (<>/t//M  to  c//t  //o/o c/\s 
became  l 
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cards."  She  was  a  good  musician  who  had 
known   Handel  well;  a  watercolor  artist 
and  drattswoman,  tutored  by  Hogarth;  and 
a  superb  embroiderer  whose  acute  observa- 
tion of  plants  and  lyrical  sense  of  design 
produced  work  of  rare  beauty.  The  skirt  of 
her  black  silk  court  dress  still  survives, 
embroidered  with  meadow  flowers — lilies- 
of-the-valley,  harebells,  poppies,  forget- 
2    me-nots.  From  childhood  she  had  been  an 
|   artist  with  her  scissors  and  could  turn  out 
>    vivacious  silhouettes  of  people,  birds,  and 
|    animals.  Out  of  seashells  she  created  per- 
1   feet  simulacra  of  flowers,  lining  grottoes 
|   with  them  and  creating  architectural  de- 
si    tail  in  her  rooms  that  could  pass  for  the 
§   finest  plasterwork  of  the  age. 
z        She  was  loved  for  her  kindness, 
warmth,  wit,  and  strong-minded  intelli- 
gence by  such  disparate  characters  as  John 
Wesley  and  Jonathan  Swift.  When  she  fi- 
nally married  again,  at  forty-three — be- 
neath her  station,   as  her  proud  family 
thought — it  was  for  love.  Her  husband  was 
an  Irish  parson  who  delighted  in  his  gar- 
den, his  parishioners,  and  his  wife's  artistic 
accomplishments.   For  twenty-five  years 
their  marriage  was  unclouded. 

After  Patrick  Delany's  death,  she  went 
to  live  part  of  each  year  with  the  duchess  of 
Portland,  a  woman  as  scientific-minded  as 
herself,  and  found  new  delights  in  the  seri- 
ous study  ot  botany  and  mineralogy. 
Joseph  Banks,  who  had  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Cook  to  the  South  Seas,  brought  her 
curious  botanical  specimens  to  copy.  Her 
whim  to  make  paper  flowers,  among  a 
"comfortable  litter"  of  papers,   scissors, 
and  paste  pots,  soon  became  an  engrossing 
occupation,  and  her  fame  spread.  Friends 
sent  her  unusual  colored  papers;  exotic 
plants  amved  from  Kew,  though  they  nev- 
er supplanted  the  flowers  of  the  English 
countryside  in  her  affections.   The  king 
and  queen  came  to  admire  her  Flora  Dela- 
nica  and  found  in  her  a  prized  friend.  It  was 
in  a  house  at  Windsor  given  her  by  the 
king  that  she  died,  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year.  She  had  been  a  busy  correspondent 
all  her  life,  and  her  vivid  letters  and  what 
other  people  wrote  about 
her  still  exhale  a  spicy  fra- 
grance  like  that  which 
seems  to  rise  from  her  roses, 
lilies,   and  wild  strawber- 
ries. □     — Eve  Auchincloss 
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ruTIIRE  SHOCK 


WITH  THE  BRILLIANT  INNOVATORS 
OF  JAPANESE  FASHION 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  TEXT  BY  MAGGIE  STEBER 


Long  ago,  when  a  young  Japanese  man  wanted  to  court  a  lady, 
he  had  to  send  her- a  poem.  Besides  reflecting  his  intentions 
without  mentioning  them  directly,  it  also  had  to  show  origi- 
nality and  grace,  even  to  the  packaging.  The  choice  ot  color, 
paper,  ribhon,  and  a  branch  from  a  flowering  tree  was  as 
important  as  the  poem.  It  was  proper  form,  kiita,  and  form  is  the 
essence  of  Japanese  culture,  down  to  he  wearing  of  kimono — 
another  form  of  packaging. 

Form,  in  a  sense,  has  become  the  basis  of  Japanese  fashion,  in 
which  everything  is  somehow  folded,  wrapped,  revealed,  and 
shaped.  A  few  years  ago.  people  overseas  couldn't  get  enough  of 
it.  Even  if  an  outfit  had  two  extra  sleeves  or  enough  material  for  a 


tent,  it  was  unlike  anything  ever  before  seen.  It  was  a  hit.  It  was 
.want-garde  yet  smacked  of  antiquity:  the  kimono  new  wave. 

Then  the  trendy  eye  ot  fashion  moved  on.  Designers  from 
Japan  had  had  their  turn  in  the  spotlight.  But  at  the  second  pre- 
sentation ot  Japanese  designer  collections  in  Tokyo  last  April, 
that  no  longer  seemed  to  be  true.  Overheard  cocktail  chitchat: 
"Well,  there's  definitely  a  problem  with  the  trade  deficit,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  there's  no  Japanese  fashion,  which  is  the  impression 
the  overseas  press  has  given"  .  .  .  "Things  look  more  classic  this 
season,  don't  you  think'  It  always  seems  these  designers  build  one 
collection  on  another.  That's  how  the  Japanese  work.  They  don't 
throw  ideas  away,  just  whittle  at  them  to  make  them  perfect." 


Above:  The  young  designer  Atsuro  Tayama  (A.  T. )  sends  models  prowling  doun  the  runway  on  leopard  feet  wearing  clinging  rayon-satin 
jersey.  I  )ppositc.  Inc.  oj  Studit  V,  ties  .1  bustle  m  .1  very  full  wool-jersey  skirt  worn  with  a  velvet  jacket. 
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Since  the  time  when  .1  voting  I  lanac 
Mori  opened  a  small  studio  over  .1  noodle 
shop  in  Tokyo's  Shinjuku  district  and  Issev 
Miyake  went  to  Pans  to  work  with  Given- 
chv  and  Laroche,  up  to  the  newest  design 
ers,  the  Japanese  have  heen  hard  to  figure. 
Considered  rebels  against  the  ever-normal 
evenness  ot  their  society,  they  are  simply- 
taken  tor  granted  on  the  tickle  fashion 
scene.  But  they  are  tar  more  complicated 
and  subtle  than  anyone  imagined.  In  their 
thinking  about  tashion  they  are  light-years 
ahead  ot  many  of  their  peers.  They  may 
not  produce  the  best  fashion,  but  their 
approach  is  logical.  Fashion  in  Japan  is  a 
multibillion-yen  business  annually. 

The  Japanese  are  crazy  tor  Japanese  tashion.  The  amount  of 
money  young  people  spend  on  it  is  frightening — even  to  some  of 
the  designers.  And  it  has  been  presented,  like  the  ancient  suitor's 
love  poem,  in  so  fine  a  manner,  in  such  proper  kata,  that  it  has 
bulged  off  the  shores  of  Japan.  People  everywhere  who  have 
minds  ot  their  own  will  be  wearing  it. 

Rei  Kawakubo  must  have  said  fewer  than  twenty  words  from 
the  time  her  models  arrived  until  she  bowed  after  her 
Comme  des  Gargons  show  to  the  clamor  of  4, 000  clapping 
hands.  She  is  eloquently  nonverbal  in  this  talk-too-much 
world.  With  one  word  she  calls  in  a 
gaggle  of  skinny  models  preening  them- 
selves in  the  sun  behind  the  huge  gray 
tents  set  up  for  the  collections  at  Yoyogi 
Stadium.  As  the  very  young,  non-Oriental 
models  line  up  backstage,  all  dressed  in 
muted  grays,  blacks,  whites,  and  browns, 
they  are  told  to  refine  the  Comme  des 
Gargons  walk  of  two  years  earlier,  to  add 
an  air  of  sophistication,  because  that's  how 
the  collection  has  changed.  In  Paris  a  few 
weeks  before,  it  was  hailed  as  avant-garde 
couture — a  more  conventional  shape  with 
Rei's  touches  ot  extra  flaps,  asymmetrical 
lines,  those  sudden  shapes  where  none  is 
expected.  Rei's  touches  go  further  than 
her  designs;  they  are  seen  in  every  aspect  of 


hsey  Miyake' s  leather  ankle  boot 
arid  Minnie  Mouse  suede  platform  pump 


Opposite:  The  highlight  of  Miyake' s  show: 

cotton  wrapped  dresses  with  Minnie  Mouse 

shoes.  Belou1:  His  bewitching  black  hats. 
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her  business,  including  the  revolutionary 
design  other  boutiques  and  furniture.  Rei 
is  everything  from  president  to  designer,  a 
one-woman  show. 

"Her  fashion  isn't  for  everyone,"  says 
Jan  Kawata,  an  assistant,  as  she  smooths  a 
dress  over  a  model's  hips.  "People  who 
worry  about  the  trade  deficit  are  not  going 
to  wear  this."  In  her  husky-quiet,  smoky- 
soft  voice,  Rei  herself  says  that  her  first 
goal  is  to  create  clothes  in  which  individu- 
alism can  be  expressed.  If  they  give  the 
impression  of  being  art,  it  is  not  her  inten- 
tion. She  prefers  no  labels  and  lives  by  one 
rule:  personal  style  transcends  fashion. 
Dianne  Benson,  who  owns  the  Dianne 
B.  shops  and  collaborates  with  Rei  in  a  Comme  des  Gargons  shop 
in  Manhattan's  SoHo,  introduced  Japanese  fashion  here  over 
eight  years  ago.  "The  sum  total  and  product  of  what  they  make," 
she  says,  "is  so  crucial  to  them  that  it  goes  beyond  the  fashion 
world.  Fashion,  ha!  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fashion.  There  are 
very  few  originals  in  the  world,  and  these  are  some  of  them." 

Issey  Miyake  has  been  called  the  leader  of  the  designer  poets  of 
the  Far  East.  It  is  true  that  when  he  smiles  women  swoon.  His 
business  inside  and  outside  Japan  sweeps  all  before  it.  He  is  called 
a  diplomat  between  fabric  and  the  body,  and  his  creations  are 
contemporary  and  universal,  beyond  nationality.  During  a  break 
in  the  rehearsal  for  his  show,  Issey-san 
explains,  "I  had  to  create  a  very  experi- 
mental philosophy.  One  must  continue. 
Continuity  is  very  important.  Good  is 
good.  You  know,  a  Chanel  suit  is  good  for- 
ever. I  might  keep  some  of  the  same  fabrics 
and  basic  styles,  but  I  don't  do  the  same 
things  with  them.  I  want  to  make  very 
avant-garde  designs.  I  feel  responsible  for 
that."  He  introduced  a  new,  exciting  look 
in  the  fall-winter  line — a  skirt  that  folded 
back  to  reveal  legs  in  matching  stockings, 
fastened  with  a  buckle,  and  declared  it  was 
good  for  women  of  all  ages,  because  sexi- 
ness has  no  boundaries.  And  if  his  hats 
aren't  a  fashion  statement,  they  are  cer- 
tainly an  exclamation  mark,  with  their 
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points  and  spheres.  The  show's  culmination  i>  a  sudden  \  ision  of 
saffron-cotton-clad  maidens,  in  shapely  updated  Minnie  Mouse 
shoes,  standing  along  the  Ganges  Rivet  at  sunset.  Those  wrapped 
and  twisted  cottons  swarm  onto  the  runway,  and  when  Miyake 
Steps  forward  tor  a  Kuv,  the  crowd  i-  in  his  hands. 

Yohji  Yamamoto  is  Yohji  toeveryone  around  Tokyo  and  Paris, 
because,  .1-  a  French  model  in  Tokyo  explains,  everyone  thinks 
they  know  him.  "When  he  makes  something,  you  teel  he  made  it 
tor  you  alone.  You  put  on  a  dress,  it  becomes  you." 

"In  these  last  years  1  have  heen  struggling  to  he  tree  from 
myself,"  Yohji  explains  over  coffee  at  his  studio  after  the  show. 
He  had  shown  classic  molded  fashions,  some  austere,  others  ele- 
gant; then  suddenly  a  stovepipe  hat  would  appear,  or  a  coat  that 
had  a  spla-h  ot  organza  bustling  out  hehtnd — touches  of  whimsy. 
"1  hope  people  will  look  at  these  clothes  and  think  that — touches 
ot  whimsy.  1  don't  want  to  create  what  people  already  know,  don't 
want  to  he  a  prisoner  ot  my  style.  And  rinallv,  here,  we  have 
developed  a  tew  people  who  understand  what  we  are  doing."  Yoh- 
n  credits  a  very  strong  market  in  Tokvo  tor  helping  designer  - 
up  hut  doesn't  think  Tokvo  is  vet  a  fashion  capital.  "To  he  that,  it 
must  become  more  international.  People  must  he  interested  in 
the  outside  world.  In  Japan,  people  don't  studv  other  languages; 
they  don't  read.  It's  very  dangerous." 

Yohji  and  the  other  major  designers  had  to  leave  Japan  to  win 
Ejnition.  "When  Rei  and  1  first  showed  in  Paris,  everyone 
shouted  JAPANESE.  JAPANESE.  JAPANESE!  I  was  surprised. 
Suddenlv  1  was  forced  to  think.  'Oh.  I  am  Japanese.'  I  don't  mind 
heme  laheled.  hut  I  think  ot  myself  as  a  person  horn  on  the  planet. 
In  the  future  we  should  work  in  the  world.  That's  how  I  teel  ahout 
Japanese  fashion." 

hen  it  got  hot  in  Pans,  it  was  hot  in  Tokvo.  Now  it  is  so 
hot  it  has  caused  a  marketing  revolution  in  Japan  that 
the  United  States  could  leam  from.  Since  their  clothes 
carried  a  complete  idea,  designers  decided  it  should 
extend  to  their  houtiques  and  sales  techniques.  Mini- 
malism was  sometimes  carried  to  the  nth  degree.  Department 
stores  halked  at  first,  hut  when  designers'  houtiques  drew  crowds, 
even  the  more  conservative  went  along  with  it.  Seihu  department 
store  huilt  Parco  stores  in  the  vouth-dominated  Shihuva  district. 
Their  Seihu  Seed  Store  is  sheer  brilliance,  the  highest  forms  of 
fashion  and  art  in  a  maze  ot  houtiques.  When  you  buy  something, 
it  is  packaged  and  the  receipt  folded  and  placed  in  a  small  enve- 
lope. The  salesperson,  usually  young  and  tashionahlv  dressed, 
hands  both  items  to  vou  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

Hanae  Mori  and  Mitsuhiro  Matsuda  are  romantics  repre- 
senting two  generations.  Their  designs  are  verv  different,  vet  they 
share  a  quality  of  graciousness.  Matsuda  arrive?  tor  his  show  in  his 
gleaming  white  Porsche  with  telephone  inside.  He  jumps  out 
wearing  a  silk  brocade  vest  he  designed,  tie.  jacket,  and  blue 
jeans.  He  is  a  happv  man.  Why  shouldn't  he  be.1  He  is  the  genius 
of  a  romantic  style  that  has  caught  on  like  wildfire  in  Japan  and 
overseas,  where  he  is  known  as  Matsuda.  In  Japan,  his  line  tor 
men  and  women  is  called  Nicole,  and  he  works  with  three  other 
designers.  This  cool,  grav  morning  the  models  are  on  time  and  the 
coffee  is  ready  just  as  Matsuda  enters  the  Latoret  Akasaka 
Museum  for  his  show.  He  waves  to  Toko,  with  her  little  lap  dog, 
and  Hideka,  two  of  Japan's  top  models.  Thev  look  like  movie 
stars.  Toko's  little  dog  vaps  hello. 


"Romance  1-  the  ideal  idea,"  Matsuda  explains  as  he  pins  a 
feather  in  a  dip  of  upswept  hair  backstage  before  the  show.  "Each 
designer  has  different  shapes  and  tastes,  but  all  designers  are  aim- 
ing tor  the  romantic."  His  Japanese  clientele  is  mostly  voung, 
while  overseas  it  1-  more  mature  and  well-heeled.  "I  am  thinking 
of  creating  a  line  o\  clothes  tor  older  men.  Thev  have  been  so 
conservative.  We'll  call  it  Seduction  Nicole."  he  laughs.  If  it's 
anything  like  his  Monsieur  Nicole  lit  -,ed  by  Yukio 

Kobayashi,  it  will  revolutionize  the  image  ot  the  Japanese  busi- 
nessman. No  more  three-pu  -aits  to  match  the  grav  stares 
out  of  subway  windows.  Imagine  the  soft  colors  of  romantic  dawns 
on  Emperor  Hirohito. 

Hanae  Mori  has  a  more  modern  approach.  She  uses  a  comput- 
er to  design  clothes  for  men,  "usuallv  very  important  men, 
too  busy  to  he  measured  for  suits."  Over  lunch  at  the  beau- 
tiful L'Orangene  restaurant,  atop  her  butterflv-shaped 
building,  Hanae  Mori  describes  this  revolutionary  method. 
"We  measure  the  man  and  put  the  figures  into  a  computer,  which 
designs  a  pattern.  As  he  loses  or  gains  weight,  or  as  the  sire  ot 
lapels  changes,  the  information  is  fed  into  the  computer  and  the 
pattern  is  adjusted  for  future  suits.  It's  been  a  happv  sue 

Hanae  Mori  was  the  pioneer  among  those  designers  who  broke 
away  from  Japan  to  come  home  famous.  Twenty  vears  ago,  she 
went  to  the  United  States  and  Paris  to  learn,  after  having 
designed  costumes  for  a  thousand  films  during  Japan's  golden 
years  of  cinema.  Back  in  Tokvo,  she  took  the  concept  ox  the 
kimono  and  reinterpreted  it.  using  lush  fabrics — spun  gold,  rose- 
petal  textures — and  the  richest  detail.  She  wove  kimono  silks 
much  wider  and  fashioned  evening  gowns  out  ot  them  that  tlowed 
with  win^s  ot  chiffon  and  made  her  world-famous  buttertlv  dress. 
This  was  long  before  the  avant-gardists  ot  today's  Japan.  "Even 
attempting  to  become  a  businesswoman  then  was  verv  avant- 
garde.  I  was  considered  a  new-wave  designer.  I  kept  thinking. 
'What  is  a  woman.1'  And  it  kept  changing."  She  will  be  the  only 
fashion  designer  represented  in  a  show  ot  the  Japanese  avant- 
garde  at  the  Pompidou  Center,  in  Pans,  this  December. 

There  is  a  fourth  generation  ot  voung  designers  in  Japan  as  pro- 
lific as  their  elders.  Many  are  proteges  ot  established  designers, 
but  some  have  had  the  nerve  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  Because 
tashion  has  become  such  an  important  business,  department 
stores  and  established  designers  or  manufacturers  have  become 
patrons  ot  the  new  idealists.  Ideas  are  the  hottest  commodity.  It 
may  not  he  easy  to  start,  but  thev  take  it  step  by  step:  today  Japan, 
tomorrow  the  world.  Some  names  to  watch  tor: 

Kensho  Abe,  who  has  designed  a  well-made  haberdashery  stvle 
tor  women.  Atsuro  Tavama,  who  with  his  A.T.  line  sent  women 
pacing  down  the  runwav  in  swirling  paislev  skirts  and  trousers  ot 
silky  satin  rayon,  on  tigers'  and  leopards'  teet.  Studio  V  by  Ine,  a 
protege  of  Hanae  Mori,  who  tied  swirling  bustles  on  the  back  ot 
skirts  and  pinned  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  Arc  de  Tnomphe  all  over 
black  knit  bodvsuits.  Yoshiki  Hishinuma,  who  worked  with 
Miyake  Design  Studio  and  is  a  brilliant  innovator  ot  the  kimono 
shape  gone  wild.  He  has  designed  clothes  that  billow  out  behind 
the  wearer  for  yards  and  yards  like  wind  sculptures.  His  new  col- 
lection, presented  on  an  impromptu  beach,  includes  gossamer 
cloaks  and  fitted  dresses  draped  Roman  stvle.  Takavuki  Mori, 
who  presented  his  current  collection  in  his  dvnamic  boutique, 
carpeted  in  white  pebbles,  with  a  network  ot  sculpted  cabinets 


Left,  above:  From  Watsiula's  Madame  Nicole  line,  long  rayon-acetate  dress  over  a  pleated  silk  blouse.  Belou:  Yohji  Yamamoto' s  peplumed 

uool  jacket.  Center,  top:  Rei  Kauakubo'  s  checked  uool  suit  for  Comme  des  Garqons.  Center:  Tokio  Kumagai's  short  jackets  uith 

pants  fitted  at  the  ankle.  Bottom:  Haberdashery  for  women  by  Kensho  Abe — gabardine,  flannel,  silk.  Right,  top:  HarLie  Wori's  bright  uool 

cardigan  su  eater  dresses.  Bottom:  Matsuda  s  Madame  Nicole  line — Carmen  Miranda  turban,  silk  blouse,  uool  jacket  and  skirt. 
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il  lieei  crousers  and  jackets.  The  collection,  all 

on  i  lannequins  in  an  otange  misty 

i  i  jersey,  photocopied  from  rusty  iron 

xhihitions  and  the  theater  can  he  believed 

onh,  it  seen,  they  are  so  jet-age  graceful  and  cerebral. 

If  anything  can  catch  the  jaded  eye  of  fashion,  it  will  be  Japan's 
fashions  for  men.  The  playful  and  elegant  designs  of  Akira 
OnozukaforOddsOn,  another  Miyake  protege,  were  shown  in 
style.  Evening  suits  took  a  stroll  in  a  paper  snowfall.  Tin-Tin, 
the  French  cartoon  character,  walked  his  dog  in  leather  trous- 
ers, and  Akira  flashed  his  beautiful  smile  while  being  over- 
whelmed with  bouquets  for  this  display  of  his  first  collection. 

The  romantic  and  sumptuous  designs  from  Monsieur  Nicole, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Matsuda,  continue  their  well-made, 
well-thought-out  period  fantasies.  Avant-gardists  must  try  Rei 


squeezed  into  his  showroom  to  watch  their  peers  parade  in  plaid 
^tovepipe-pant-legged  business  suits;  tuxedo  pants  with  pleats 
gathered  at  the  ankle  and  worn  with  ingenious  short  jackets  fas- 
tened by  frogs;  an  oversized  coat  lined  with  fake  leopard.  (The 
Japanese  designers  seem  to  have  agreed  to  a  ban  on  real  fur  and  are 
using  a  fake  fur  that  is  so  like  the  real  thing  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  difference.  Everyone  from  Miyake  to  Hanae  Mori 
is  to  be  cheered  for  this  move  in  haute  couture  and  ready-to- 
wear.)  After  the  show,  Tokio  was  escorted  to  the  runway's  end, 
where  he  was  besieged  with  bouquets  and  someone  opened  a 
Champagne  bottle.  Tokio  took  a  swig  and  sprayed  the  models, 
who  shrieked  with  delight  at  such  behavior  in  front  of  a  croud 
that  takes  itself  so  seriously.  Good  for  Tokio,  bravo!  He  is  irrev- 
erent toward  people,  perhaps,  but  religiously  faithful  to  his 
designs.  Still,  if  the  Japanese  at  the  shows  are  po-faced  and  busi- 
ness suited,  their  sense  of  humor  can  be  gauged  by  their  socks — 


Kawakubo's  Homme  Plus  line;  and  for  bad  boys  there's  the 
romantic  bt ute  image  of  Katoh  Kazutaka's  Tete  Homme  to  break 
women's  hearts.  Of  all  thirty-three  designers  in  the  fashion  coun- 
cil, Takeo  kakuchi  had  the  wittiest  show.  It  the  designs  weren't 
completely  original,  their  presentation  was.  Kikuchi  stood  two 
tall,  handsome  black  models  against  a  Gatsbv-esque  backdrop 
with  canes  poised.  They  were  going  to  either  the  funeral  of  a 
prominent  banker  or  the  wedding  of  an  Ethiopian  princess. 

Besides  the  elegant  men's  clothes  of  /  kira  Onozuka,  the  best 
Japan  has  to  offer  is  coming  from  Tokio  Kumagai.  Originally  a 
shoe  designer  with  shops  in  Patis  and  New  York,  Kumagai  pre- 
sented a  collection  this  year  that  was  the  envy  of  all.  Male  models 


grass  tzreen  with  a  black  suit,  i.i::\  red  and  ^rav  with  a  gray  , 

\\  hen  everyone  had  left,  the  models  watched  a  \  ideo  ol  their 
show,  one  beating  on  bongo  drums,  another  playing  a  flute.  Some 
British  and  Australian  models  who  weren't  in  the  show  talked 
among  themselves.  "I  would  have  given  all  my  other  shows  to  be 
in  this  one,''  said  a  British  brunet  whose  longhair  was  pulled  back 
in  a  ponytail.  "Don't  fret,  mate,"  a  wickedly  handsome  blond 
Australian  reassured  him.  "There's  always  next  season.  After  all, 
it's  Japan.  Anything  can  happen."  □ 

Maggie  Steber  is  a  photographer  who  covered  New  York  fashion  m  the 
Felviuiry  1 986  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


Above:  Before  Rei  Kawakubo's  Cnrnme  des  Gareons  shou  opens,  two  fidgety  models,  in  bonded  white  cotton  jersey,  wait  their  turn. 
Opposite:  Two  British  models,  buttoned  up  in  Kiatsiuki's  best  Monsieur  Sicole  look,  say  hello  from  the  runway. 
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CLASSIC 
WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

At  Karges,the  Hepplewhite  tradition  continues 


When  Elias  Hasket  Derby  was  dec- 
orating his  magnificent  new 
house  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
he  naturally  turned  to  the  major  American 
furniture  capital,  Philadelphia,  for  his  din- 
ing-room chairs.  What  he  got,  in  1796, 
were  twenty-four  splendid  hand-painted 
adaptations  of  an  English  design, 
possibly  after  sketches  published  a 
few  years  earlier  by  George  Hep- 
plewhite. What  you  see  here  are 
chairs  that  are  produced  today  in 
Evansville,  Indiana,  that  follow  in 
the  tradition  of  those  made  two 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  being 
introduced  this  month  by  the 
Karges  Furniture  Company  as  part 
of  the  Albert  and  Edwin  Collec- 
tion, to  celebrate  one  hundred  years  and 
four  generations  of  one  family's  dedication 
to  the  fine  art  of  cabinetry. 

The  chairs  are  similar  to  Derby's  origi- 
nals, today  in  the  Winterthur,  Metropoli- 
tan, and  Boston  Fine  Arts  museum  collec- 
tions, yet  these  new  ones  possess  a  lively 
elegance  that  the  originals  lack.  The  daz- 
zling, beribboned  bouquet  of  plumes  hand- 
painted  on  the  chairs'  oval  backs  and  the 
swag  design  of  the  brass  nailheads  are  like 
those  of  the  originals,  but  the  brick- 
colored  moire  seats  and  graceful  arms  are 
"reinspirations." 

That  is  precisely  what  Albert  Karges 
had  in  mind  when  he  set  up  his  Evansville 
factory,  in  1886.  He  consciously  set  out  to 
reinterpret  and  adapt  the  designs  of  the 
great  eighteenth-century  French  and  Eng- 
lish cabinetmakers  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. He  inherited  his  love  of  wood,  is  well 
as  a  stubborn,  unyielding  personal  integri- 


ty, from  his  father,  Ferdi- 
nand,  an    Alsatian    cabi- 
netmaker who  arrived  in 
Indiana  in  the  1850s.  Al- 
bert's canny  business  sense 
was  entirely  his  own.    He 
carved  out  his  niche  in  the 


Uur  artists  prefer  not 

to  replicate  fifty 

much  less  one  hundred, 

of  one  piece.  Even 

Hepplewhite  made  changes." 


market  by  producing  complex 
designs  that  others  couldn't 
copy — ornate  hand  carving  or  elaborate 
shapes  that  required  more  handwork  than 
most  considered  worthwhile. 

That  special  niche  is  still  sought  atter 
today,  according  to  Jeff  Karges,  the  found- 
er's engaging,  thirty-two-year-old  great- 
grandson,  who  is  in  charge  of  marketing: 
"Mechanization  is  about  how  many  pieces 
you  can  produce  in  a  day,  while  handwork 
emphasizes  the  relationship  between  the 
artisan  and  the  creation."  Karges  is  an 
anomaly  in  a  business  where  machines 
have  largely  replaced  artisans  and  custom 
work  is  rare.  The  finishing  process  alone 
requires  twenty-seven  distinct  steps.  Each 
custom-ordered  chair  can  he  had  in  any 
color  ot  lacquer,  with  any  decoration  you 
want,  and  comes  with  a  brass  plaque  that  is 
Mgned  with  the  company  name  and  num- 
bered.   Already,    thirty-six   chairs   have 


been  ordered.  At$2,250  ($2,500for 
the  armchair)  this  represents  an 
investment  worthy  of  one  for 
an  heirloom. 

Jeff   Karges    says, 
"Whatever    the    person 
commissioning     it 
wants,    we'll    do,   to 
make    it    their  chair 
rather  than  a  'Karges' 
chair.  Our  artists  pre- 
fer not  to  replicate  fif- 
ty,   much    less    one 
hundred,  of  one  piece. 
Even    Hepplewhite 
made   changes  for  his 
customers." 

Jeff's  father,  Edwin 
Junior,  at  the  helm  since  1952,  is  a  distin- 
guished wood  technologist  and  creator  of 
new  furniture  finishes.  Even  his  competi- 
tors have  been  known  to  consult  with  him. 
Edwin  Senior,  too,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
still  pays  interested  visits  to  the  factory. 

Ot  the  venerable  old  cabinetmakers, 
Karges  is  the  smallest.  Their  factory  pro- 
duces only  twelve  pieces  a  day  and  is  the 
only  one  still  family  owned  and  run.  Jeff's 
brother  and  sister  also  work  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  thrives  on  their  dedication, 
surviving  in  the  toughest  of  markets.  "Our 
true  competitive  edge  is  this,"  explains 
Jeff.  "We  have  my  dad  in  charge.  He 
knows  how  to  make  furniture  and  is 
obsessed  with  perfection.  We  can  intro- 
duce new  styles  to  the  market  more  rapidly 
and  custom-make  any  piece.  We're  the 
greatest  secret  in  the  industry,  and  my  job 
is  to  gossip  like  mad  about  us." 

— Nai\cy  Having 
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In  music .  as  in  the  othei  performing 
arts,  a  superstai  is  someone  re<  og 
nized  by  all  as  being  at  the  top  ol  his 
profession  and — so  important  in  a 
field  where  an  artist  has  to  sell  himself  as 
well  .is  the  material — possessing  .1  high 
degree  of  charisma.  A  superstar  lias  to  pro- 
ject  over  tin.'  footlights  with  the  fon  e  oi  a 
fist  in  the  diaphragm.  For  this,  superstars 
get  handsomeh.  paid,  ["hey  sell  out.  They 
arc  adored. 

The  French  horn  may  be  too  civilized  to 
trigger  all  that,  but  if  the  instrument  can 
be  said  to  have  found  its  superstar,  the 
ehoue  would  be,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  Australian-horn,  London-based  citi- 
zen of  the  world  named  Barn  ^^^ 
Tuckwell.  His  rise  is  part  oi  a 
broader  phenomenon.  Until  re- 
cent years,  superstardom  in  clas- 
sical music  was  confined  to  only 
three  species — singers,  pianists, 
and  violinists.  The  last  ten  years 
have  brought  a  break  in  the  mo- 
nopoly. We  have  seen  our  first 
superstar  cellist — Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovich.  (The  threat  Pablo  Ca- 
sals, acknowledged  as  the  su- 
preme cellist  ot  the  century,  nev- 
er made  it  to  superstardom,  large- 
ly because  he  never  wanted  to. 
Other  things  were  more  impor- 
tant.) We  have  seen  two  super- 
star flutists — James  Galway  and 
Jean-Pierre  Rampal.  Heinz  Hol- 
liger,  the  Swiss  ohoist,  has 
achieved  superstar  status.  A  clar- 
inetist named  Richard  Stoltzman 
is  on  his  way  to  superstardom.  All 
this  is  something  new. 

Tuckwell  fits  most  of  the  crite- 
ria for  heing  a  superstar.  As  an 
instrumentalist  he  has  a  strong 
lip,  lungs  that  enahle  him  to  take 
a  legato  phrase  apparently  forev- 
er without  pausing  for  breath,  a 
technique  that  easily  handles 
anything  in  his  repertoire,  and 
the  richest  of  sounds,  all  hacked 
by  a  sensitive  musical  mind.  The 
man  makes  music  and  breathes      ^^^™ 
music;  he  has  no  hobbies  outside  of  music. 
Asked  to  describe  his  style,  he  replies,  "I 
have  taken  a  lot  of  risks  onstage.  Other- 
wise a  concert  can  be  so  boring.  I  don't 
believe  in  playing  for  safety. "  He  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  "1  think  I'm  a  better  musician 
than  most."  The  words  Tnusical  and  mu- 
sician come  up  again  and  again  in  Tuck- 
well's  conversation.  To  him,  as  to  most 
other  serious  musicians,   to  be  musical 
means  to  avoid  empty  virtuosity,  to  refrain 
from  ego  trips  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
poser. Every  branch  of  music  has  perform- 


ers  w  ho  \  ulgai  i.e.  I  he  real  music  ian  filters 
1  he  notes  through  his  own  personality  in  as 

honest   a  mannei   as  he  can,   never  using 
\  iiiuosiu  ex(  ept  as  a  means  in  .111  end. 

Tuckwell  is  fairly  tall  and  extremely 
handsome,  sports  abundant  graying  hair,  a 
piratical  mustache,  and  a  small  goatee, 
and  looks  younger  than  his  fifty-five  years. 
1  le  has  the  mustache  be<  ause  shaving  irri- 
tates his  lip,  and  an  unhappy  lip  makes  for 
unhappy  horn  playing.  He  maintains  a 
bus)  schedule,  gives  concerts  all  over  the 
world  (it  used  to  be  as  many  as  two 
hundred  a  year),  holds  occasional  master 
classes,  spends  .1  good  part  of  his  time  con- 
ducting orchestras,  and  has  recorded  all  of 
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the  major  horn  literature  (over  thirty 
discs,  many,  alas,  no  longer  in  print). 

Unlike  some  superstars,  he  is  not  vain  or 
spoiled — or  rich.  His  fees  are  not  in  the 
Luciano  Pavarotti  or  Vladimir  Horowitz 
class,  but  they  have  gone  up  steadily 
through  the  years.  He  receives  as  much  tor 
a  concert  as  his  colleagues  in  the  higher- 
priced  echelon  of  pianists  or  violinists. 

Of  course  he  works  at  it.  Tuckwell  is  the 
only  living  horn  player  who  is  exclusively  a 
soloist.  Others  hold  first-desk  chairs  in 
orchestras,  teach,  or  do  both.  Tuckwell 


left  the  orchestra  amhieiu  e  about  twenty 
years  ago  to  devote  his  lite  to  solo  concerts 
and  chamber  music. 

Up  to  then  he  had  been  first  horn  in 
major  orchestras  and  had  been  so  tor  a.  long 
time.  He  was  horn  into  a  musical  family  in 
Melbourne  on  March  5,  1931.  (His  father 
played  the  organ  and  piano;  his  sister, 
Patricia,  became  a  violinist.)  It  was  dis- 
covered when  Barry  was  a  baby  that,  like 
the  others  in  his  family,  he  had  absolute 
pitch.  That  is,  he  could  hear  any  note,  or 
combination  of  notes,  and  immediately 
name  them.  He  and  his  sister  used  to  cpaicr 
le  bourgeois  at  parties:  someone  would  go 
into  another  room  and  play  something, 
^^■™  and  the  kids  would  promptly  give 
the  key  and  the  actual  notes 
heard  and  sing  them  back. 

As  a  boy  Barry  studied  piano 
and  violin  and  sang  in  the  choir. 
He  did  not  set  the  world  on  fire. 
"I  never  intended  to  be  a  per- 
former," he  says.  "The  results  I 
obtained  were  too  mediocre." 

But  at  thirteen  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  French  horn,  that 
descendant  of  the  medieval 
hunting  horn,  almost  twenty 
coiled  feet  of  gleaming  brass.  One 
of  Barry's  young  friends  was  a 
hornist  who  owned  a  spare  instru- 
ment. Barry  borrowed  it  and  got 
lessons  from  his  friend. 

He  instantly  fell  in  love  with 
the  new  toy.  "Only  one  note  at  a 
time!  And  so  much  slower  than 
the  piano  or  violin.  This  was 
something  I  could  do." 

Displaying  a  startling  affinity 
tor  the  instrument,  he  was  play- 
ing professionally  in  only  seven 
months  and  got  his  first  full-time 
job  as  a  horn  player  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  As  third  horn  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Symphony  he  fell  into 
place  as  naturally  as  a  planet  in  its 
orbit.  "What  a  thrill,"  he  recalls, 
"hearing  all  of  this  wonderful  mu- 
sic for  the  first  time!"  He  had  a 
^™""  perfect  ear  and  was  a  fast,  accu- 
rate reader,  and  life  opened  up  for  him. 

In  1950 — by  that  time  he  was  third  horn 
in  the  Sydney  Symphony,  under  the  cele- 
brated Eugene  Goossens — he  went  to  En- 
gland, intending  to  look  around  and  stay 
for  a  short  time.  That  short  time  turned 
out  to  be  permanently.  Tuckwel!  landed  a 
job  with  the  Halle  Orchestra,  in  Mary 
ter,  under  John  Barbirolli.  In  1954  he  took 
the  first-horn  position  with  the  Bourne- 


Created  by  God  in  his  u  rath?  The  Freneh 
horn,  twenty  coiled  jeet  of  gleaming  brass. 
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The  boy  wonder  of  the  French  horn  at 

sixteen.  Today  he  often  dons  the  white  tie  of 

a  maestro  (below)  cmd  leads  orchestras. 

mouth  Symphony  and  the  following  year 
joined  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
again  as  first  horn.  There  he  stayed  for 
thirteen  years. 

And  there  Tuckwell  soon  attracted  at- 
tention. He  was  recognized  as  the  best  of 
his  kind  on  that  perilous  instrument 
known  as  the  French  horn  (a  misnomer, 
because  there  is  nothing  "French"  about 
it).  Adjectives  commonly  used  to  describe 
the  horn  are  "perilous,"  "treacherous," 
"wicked,"  "unreliable."  It  has  been  said  to 
have  been  invented  "by  God  in  his 
wrath,"  but  when  perfectly  played  it  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  sound  of  any 
instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

The  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  to  control. 
Not  even  the  finest  of  horn  virtuosos  is 
immune  to  cracked  notes  in  an  exposed 
position;  and  because  of  its  carrying  pow- 
er, the  instrument  is  particularly  exposed. 
Nobody  is  going  to  notice  a  wrong  note 
from  a  violinist  when  the  entire  string  sec 
tion  is  sawing  away.  Everybody  notices 
when  a  horn  cracks  in  the  opening  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  Till  Euleiispiegel  or  in  'he 
scherzo  of  the  Eroica.  And  there  are  subtler 
ways  that  things  can  go  wrong.  Tuckwell 
cites  the  opening  of  the  Bruckner  Fourth 
Symphony.  The  horns  at  the  beginning 
have  to  come  in  pianissimo,  sounding  as 
though  they  have  always  been  there,  going 


from  infinity  to  eternity.  "If  you  goof  this 
opening,"  Tuckwell  says,  "you've  messed 
up  fifty  minutes  of  music." 

Is  the  horn  as  difficult  to  play  as  hearsay 
has  it?  "Every  instrument  is  difficult," 
says  Tuckwell,  "and  the  horn  is  no  less  or 
no  more  difficult  than  the  others.  But  it  i- 
so  easy  for  notes  to  misfire.  All  horn 
players  experiment.  They  might  trv 
changing  the  mouthpiece.  Then  the  horn 
starts  to  sound  like  a  trombone.  They  have 
the  eternal  problem  of  condensation  be- 
cause of  all  the  bends  in  the  instrument. 
We  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  different 
kinds  of  tubing  where  moisture  can  form 
and  make  a  note  uncontrollable."  Many 
horn  players,  when  they  have  a  rest,  pull 
crooks  out  of  the  instrument  and  shake  the 
moisture  out.  Tuckwell  has  some  water 
keys  on  his  instrument  that  do  the  same 
thing  more  conveniently. 

Tuckwell's  solo  career  began  during  his 
years  with  the  London  Symphony  when 
offers  for  solo  and  chamber-music  concerts 
started  coming  in.  With  colleagues  from 
the  LSO  he  formed  the  Tuckwell  Wind 
Quintet.  He  concentrated  more  and  more 
on  solo  work  and  finally  left  the  orchestra 
for  good. 

The  time  was  ripe  tor  him.  Aubrey 
Brain  and  his  son  Dennis,  both  hornists, 
had  already  taken  the  instrument  out  of  its 
orchestral  anonymity  and  made  the  world 
recognize  how  supple,  beautiful,  and  mu- 
sical it  was.  They  had  made  audiences  rec- 
ognize the  horn  as  a  solo  instrument, 
Tuckwell  says.  "The  Brains  started  the 
modern  school  of  horn  playing."  Aubrey 
died  in  1955,  and  his  brilliant  son  died  two 
years  later,  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six. 

In  Tuckwell's  opinion,  "Dennis  was 
the  star  of  his  time.  He  captured  the 
imagination.  There  was  sort  of  a 
James  Dean  aura  around  him.  A 
hard  man  to  follow."  Tuckwell  thinks  that 
Aubrey  Brain  was  more  the  musician, 
Dennis  more  the  virtuoso,  and  that  both 
were  as  good  as  horn  players  can  be.  (Many 
of  Dennis's  recordings  are  still  available.) 
But  other  hornists  made  an  impression  on 
the  young  Tuckwell  as  well.  He  greatly 
admired  Edmund  Chapman,  the  first  horn 
in  Covent  Garden,  who  produced  "one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sounds  I  have  ever 
heard. "  There  was  Gottfried  von  Freiburg, 
in  Vienna,  treasured  tor  "beauty  and  pro- 
jection of  sound. "  And  Tuckwell  says  that 
he  learned  a  great  deal  about  legato  play- 
ing and  tine  tone  from,  of  all  people.  Tom- 
my Dorse\ . 

As  a  soloist,  Tuckwell  had  to  look  hard 
tor  repertory.  Not  too  much  was  viable. 


Composers  had  been  writing  for  the  horn 
ever  since  the  mideighteenth  century, 
when  the  instrument  was  introduced  into 
the  symphony  orchestras,  but  much  of  the 
music  was  minor  baroque  or  classic  of  little 
musical  interest. 

In  the  concerto  literature,  the  four  by 
Mozart,  the  two  by  Richard  Strauss,  and 
the  Weber  I  oncertino  .ire  the  mainstays 
of  the  repertory,  but  aside  from  these, 
Tuckwell  says,  the  choice  is  not  great.  "I 
could  manage  to  work  up  two  recital  pro- 
grams of  original  music  for  the  horn.  There 

"I  DON'T 

BELIEVE  IN  PLAYING 

FOR  SAFETY." 

is  a  sonata  by  Beethoven,  a  Hindemith 
sonata,  and  Schumann's  Adagio  and  Alle- 
gro. After  that  the  going  gets  difficult.  I 
found  music  by  French  composers — Saint- 
Saens,  Koechlin — and  by  some  British 
ones.''  In  recent  years,  however,  many 
composers  have  written  pieces  especially 
tor  Tuckwell.  These  include  Gunther 
Schuller,  Thea  "Musgrave,  Richard  Rod- 
ney Bennett,  and  Iain  Hamilton. 

Lately,  Tuckwell  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  engagements  he  will  take.  No  two 
hundred  a  year  anymore;  one  hundred  at 
most.  Travel  takes  its  toll.  There  is  noth- 
ing glamorous  about  the  life  of  a  touring 
musician,  which  is  spent  mostly  in  airports 
and  hotel  rooms.  Into  a  city,  rehearsal  or 
practice,  back  to  the  airport — it's  a  hard, 
slogging  lite,  and  Tuckwell  wants  to  spend 
more  time  in  his  London  home  with  his 
wife  and  family.  Age,  too,  takes  its  toll.  A 
hornist  needs  teeth  against  which  to 
anchor  the  mouthpiece,  and  a  player  with 
tooth  or  gum  trouble  has  problems.  So  far 
Tuckwell  has  done  well  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  says  with  a  grin  that  he  has 
avoided  hstfights.  More  seriously:  "I  never 
expected  to  play  as  well  at  my  age." 
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CONNOISSEUR 


In  recent  years,  Tuckwell  has  devoted 
an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  conduct- 
ing. It  was  Andre  Previn  who  started  him 
off,  . i > k 1 11  l:  him  to  take  over  .1  concert  in 

London's  South  Bank.  Tuckwell  soon 
started  a  career  as  guest  conductor.  In 
1982  he  founded  the  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  plays  in  Hagerstown.  He 
in  not  the  first  conductor  to  have  come  out 
ot  an  orchestra.  Munch,  Monteux,  Ios 
canini,  Nikisch — an  impressive  list  could 
be  compiled.  It  helps  to  know  an  orchestra 
from  the  inside. 

H,i\  ing  played  under  most  of 
the  world's  greatest  conduc- 
tors, and  some  not  so  great, 
Tuckwell  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  note  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Most  musicians  in  the  top 
orchestras  ot  the  world  take  a  decidedly 
skeptical  view  ot  conductors.  Main  teel 
that  t/ic\.  after  all,  are  the  ones  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  concert,  not  the  little 
piece  of  wood  their  eyes  are  supposed  to 
follow.  When  a  new  conductor  steps 
before  them,  they  have  their  sly,  wicked 
ways  of  testing  him.  The  flute  might  play  a 
phrase  an  octave  up.  One  violinist  in  the 
rear  might  purposely  go  slightly  off  pitch. 
The  first  and  third  horns  might  inter- 
change parts.  If  the  conductor  does  not 
realize  what  is  going  on,  the  orchestra 
knows  who  and  what  he  is.  But  if  the 
offenders  are  brought  promptly  to  heel, 
everybody  grins  and  pays  attention.  Tuck- 
well recently  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
himself  as  a  conductor.  "Yes,  I  am  good," 
he  said.  "I  put  this  off  for  years.  I  remember 
sitting  in  the  orchestra  watching  third-rate 
musicians  conduct  us,  thinking  of  doing 
this."  Now  he  no  longer  thinks  of  "doing 
this."  He  does  it. 

Tuckwell  is  not  altogether  happy  about 
the  current  state  of  music.  He  finds  too 
much  of  it  lacking  in  real  commitment  and 
personality.  When  he  was  young,  he  says, 
there  were  styles  in  horn  playing.  "The 


Tuckwell  amid  his  menagerie  of  horns,  plain  and  fancy,  in  styles  antique  and  modern. 


German  style  was  dark,  straight.  The 
French  was  lighter,  with  pronounced  vi- 
brato. The  English  had  a  thin,  pure  sound. 
Like  the  French,  the  English  used  small- 
bore instruments.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
everything  has  changed.  It's  sort  of  an 
international  style,  and  I  don't  like  it.  All 
orchestras  these  days  tend  to  sound  the 
same.  Horn  players  even  tend  to  play 
much  the  same  instruments.  About  ninety 
percent  use  a  standard  bore  size."  Tuck- 
well himself  plays  a  handmade  instrument 
of  brass  and  nickel  by  Walter  Lawson.  His 
mouthpiece?  "It's  one  I've  had  for  years." 
Tuckwell  will  not  talk  much  about  the 
younger  horn  players.  One  gets  the  idea  he 
is  not  too  happy  with  what  he  hears;  but  for 
one  of  the  new  hornists  he  has  nothing  but 


praise:  Radovan  Vlatkovic,  from  Yugo- 
slavia, twenty-four  years  old  and  currently 
first  horn  of  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra.  "It's  not  just  that  he  plays 
well,"  says  Tuckwell.  "He's  also  so  mu- 
sical." Tuckwell,  like  any  professional, 
takes  playing  well  for  granted;  but  also  to 
be  musical — that  is  something  he  evident- 
ly does  not  encounter  very  often.  In  his 
book,  to  be  musical  is  to  have  the  highest 
virtues.  That  is  what  he  has  striven  for  and 
what  he  expects  from  others.  "I  know 
people  who  play  better  than  I  do,"  he  once 
said,  "but  I  think  of  myself  as  a  musician 
rather  than  as  just  a  horn  player."  □ 

Harold  Scfionberg,  formerly  chief  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  writes  on  culture. 


BLOWING  HIS  OWN  HORN 


Barry  Tuckwell  lists  the  following  as  his 
own  favorite  recordings. 

Britten:  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn,  and 
Strings,  with  Peter  Pears  and  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Ben- 
jamin Britten  (London  CS  6938,  long  out 
of  print  on  LP  but  shortly  to  be  rereleased 
on  compact  disc,  London  4171532). 

Brahms:  Horn  Trio,  with  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy  and  Itzhak  Perlman  (London 
4141282,  compact  disc  only). 

Kern:  Music  of  Jerome  Kern  (Angel  SZ 
37723,  LP). 


Mozart:  Complete  Music  tor  Horn 
(Polygram  4102831,  three  LPs). The  horn 
concertos  have  also  been  released  sepa- 
rately (London  410284,  LP).  Of  Tuck- 
well's  many  recordings  of  these  pieces,  this 
one  (which  he  conducts)   is  preferred. 

Strauss:  Horn  Concertos,  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony,  conducted  by  Istvan  Ker- 
tesz  (London  CS  6519,  LP). 

He  also  mentions  three  orchestral  works 
in  which  he  plays  first  horn:  the  Bruckner 
Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Brahms  D  Ma- 
jor Serenade,  both  with  Istvan  Kertesz  and 


the  London  Symphony  (London  CS  6480 
and  6567  respectively,  both  LP),  and  Kir- 
sten  Flagstad's  disc  of  Sibelius  songs  with 
Oivin  Fjeldstad  and  the  London  Sympho- 
ny (Jubilee  4144431,  LP). 

Tuckwell  started  recording  in  the 
1950s,  and  many  of  his  record-  have  Ion 
been  out  of  print.  Tower  Records  1  69  .iid 
1965  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y  )  might 
have  them  in  stock  anywa  Or  check 
Music  Masters  (25  V  .  Forty-third 
Street,  New  York  .),  which  is  very 

good  at  locating  out-of-print  recordings. 
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y     fililin    C  D  R  B  E  T  T 


Try  to  imagine  a  cross  between  Balzac's  "vast  bazaai  ol 
human  follies"  and  Malraux's  "imaginary  museum,"  then 
add  a  dash  ol  Disneyland  and  you  will  have  approxi 
mated  the  lntcrnation.il  Antiques  Biennale,  in  Paris. 
The  splendid  exhibition,  clearly  the  best  ol  the  great 
antiques  shows,  takes  over  the  Grand  Palais  from  Septem- 
ber 1^>  toOctobei  12.  Here,  someone  hundred  and  titty 
top  dealers  and  jewelers  from  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, the  Low  Countries  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  will  display  their  best  wares  to  their  best 
advantage.  I  he  three  acres  ot  exhibition  space  have  been 
transformed,  at  an  estimate  J  cost  ol  more  than  $1.5  million,  into 
an  extravagant  stage  set  featuring  dramatic  plays  oi  water  and 
light,  reminiscent  ot  the  Villa  d'Este,  atTivoli,  ortheTivoli  (.jar- 
dens,  in  (  openhagen. 

Even  amid  this  lavishness,  the  stands  ot  the  major  private 
groups  seem  dazzling.  The  1  lautejoaillerie  de  France,  comprising 
the  jewelry  firms  of  Chaumet,  Boucheron,  Mauboussin,  Van 
Cleet,  and  Melleno  is  enshrined  in  a  "Temple"  designed  atter  the 
tacades  ot  the  Place  \  endome.  As  tor  the  Antiquaires  a  Paris — 
the  art  and  antiques  dealers  known  as  the  "Magnificent  Seven" — 
they  are  fittingly  ensconced  in  a  bewitching  baroque  "Grotto  of 
Circe."  This  structure  cost  a  mint  to  build  but  should  repay  its 
sponsors  many  times  oyer  by  inspiring  visitors  with  the  won- 
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The  Magnificent  Seven  of 
Paris,  facing  page,  clock- 
wise from  front  and  center: 
Michel  Meyer,  Didier  Aaron, 
Maurice  Segoura,  Bernard 
Steinitz,  Jacques  Perrin, 
Jean-Mane  Rossi  (ofGalerie 
Ai'eiine),  and  Claude  Levy. 


w 


Steimtz's  inlaid  clock  by  Andre- 
Charles  Boulle  is  not  unique; 
one  just  like  it  is  at  Versailles. 
Richard  Green,  London,  offers 
Dirck  Santvoort's  beguiling 
Child  with  Parrot  (1629).  An 
eighteenth-century  curiosity 
from  Segoura:  a  rare  lacquered 
sheet-iron  commode. 


ders  of  truly  splendid  antiques  and  the  fun  of  collecting  them. 

The  show  goes  on  every  day  from  1 1  A.M.  to  1 1  P.M.,  except 
Sunday,  when  it  runs  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  It  has  everything — 
great  objets,  a  carnival  atmosphere,  in-house  banking  facilities,  a 
customs  office,  and  an  array  of  shipping  services,  not  to  mention 
three  restaurants  and  a  kiddie  park.  Whether  you  are  in  an  acqui- 
sitive mood  or  just  want  to  browse,  you  will  be  welcome.  Philippe 
Brame,  the  president  ot  the  French  National  Syndicate  of 
Antiques  Dealers,  puts  it  this  magnanimous  way:  "The  work  of  art 
belongs  to  the  beholder." 

Any  beholder  who  actually  takes  possession  of  any  work  of  art 
at  the  Biennale  can  do  so  with  confidence.  "You  won't  find  any 
old  rusty  cartwheels  here,"  says  the  head  of  the  syndicate,  Daniele 
Couillais.  The  reason  lies  in  a  two-stage  process.  The  Biennale — 
unlike  London's  Grosvenor  House  and  New  York's  Winter 
Antiques  fairs — is  an  international  showcase  drawing  worldwide 
coverage,  and  its  dealers  engage  beforehand  in  a  form  of  commer- 
cial coquetry.  They  avidly  seek  out  the  finest  pieces  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, intending  to  sell  them  at  the  fair. 

The  second  stage  involves  vetting.  During  the  final  fort'  .gnt 
hours  before  the  inauguration  of  the  show,  a  squad'  >n  of  sixty 
experts,  divided  into  specialized  teams  of  three  necks  each 
object  displayed  in  each  stand  against  itsoffu  >.>:  ^criptive  label. 
Between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  p        ■  are  unceremoni- 
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in  the  process  every  year.   Even  so,  advises 
e  Antiquaires,  "Remember  to  ask  for  and  read 
,    Watch  for  the  commas  and  full  stops.  As  in 
ment,  they  make  all  the  difference." 
If  this  boils  down  to  a  polite  way  of  saying  caveat  emptor,  the 
buyer  nonetheless  is  better  protected  than  at  most  other  antiques 
shows  (or  any  auction).  The  criteria  for  exhibiting  a  work  at  the 
Biennale  are  .stringent.  To  be  accepted,  an  old-master  painting 
must  be  no  more  than  15  percent  restored — and,  says  Philippe 
Brame,  "If  we're  talking  about  the  Madonna's  face  in  an  altar- 
piece,  that  percentage  is  too  high."  Oceanic  and  African  sculp- 
tures must  be  genuine  cult  objects.  The  term  pearl  can  be  used  to 
refer  only  to  real  (not  cultivated)  pearls.  Furniture  may  not  be 
r  veneered  or  relacquered.  Every  object  that  is  passed  is  covered 
by  a  thirty-year  guarantee  issued  by  the  National  Syndicate  of 
Antiques  Dealers.  That  should  cover,  tor  those  who  worry  about 
the  winds  of  revisionism,  a  generation  of  scholarly  writings  and 
research. 

A  very  un-Parisian  sense  of  competitiveness  helps  give  the 
Biennale  its  special  zest — what  the  French  call  its  punch.  Dealers 
not  only  vie  against  one  another  but  strive  to  surpass 
their     previous     perfor- 
mances at  the  fair.  They 
design    their  ^J 


The  bronze  cup 
from  China  dates  to 
the  Zhou  dynasts 
(1027-771  B.C.)  and  is  for 
sale  from  Gisele  Croes, 
Brussels.  Ariane  Dandois,  Paris, 
is  showing  this  lively  screen 
from  seventeenth-century  Japan. 


A  woman  on  horseback  in 
triple-glazed  terra-cotta 
(Tang dynasty,  A.D.  610-907). 
Presented  by  C.  T.  Loo  &  Co. , 
of  Pans. 


stands  around  a  particular  "signature"  theme,  be  it  art-historical 
or  iconographical.  This  year,  Didier  Aaron,  founder  of  the  Anti- 
quaries a  Paris,  pays  tribute  to  the  Sun  King  with  a  Nocret  paint- 
ing entitled  Allegorie  du  Manage  de  Louis  XIV  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
Louis  XIV  armoires.  Boulle,  about  the  only  truly  indigenous 
French  marquetry  style,  is  a  perennial  that  graces  the  displays  of 
Aaron's  fellow  antiquaires  Bernard  Steinitz  and  Jean-Marie  Rossi. 

In  a  different  vein,  Jean  Soustiel,  a  specialist  in  Moslem  art, 
exhibiting  sixteenth-century  Ottoman  painting  and  ceramics  at 
the  Biennale  after  almost  two  decades'  absence,  is  taking  Turkey 
as  his  leitmotif.  "For  my  Middle  Eastern  clients,"  he  says,  "it  has 
replaced  Lebanon  as  the  most-favored  resort  spot."  Similarly, 
Alain  Demachy,  who  was  formerly  an  interior  designer,  is  show- 
ing the  styles  with  which  he  was  most  associated — non-French 
neoclassical  and  the  early-nineteenth-century  Empire  pieces  that 
local  wits  refer  to  as  Louis  XVII. 

Claude  Levy  is  also  accentuating  the  antiques  that  have 
brought  him  renown — his  collection  of  amusing  meubles  a  trans- 
formation. These  are  specially  designed  pieces  that  fly  open  at  the 
touch  of  a  hidden  spring,  unfolding  or  telescoping  to  serve  differ- 
ent and  unexpected  purposes.  One  eighteenth-century  multi-use 
element  can  become  everything,  from  washstand  to  dining  table. 
"I  love  this  kind  of  furniture,"  Levy  explains.  "It's  sober  on  the 
outside  and  youppie  on  the  inside!"  Customers  who  visit  Levy's 


own  shop,  at  1  78  Rue  Faubourg  St. -Honore,  may  (or  may  not)  be 
amused  to  know  that  the  elevator  is  equipped  with  a  bidet  camou- 
flaged inside  a  leather  bench  and  stocked  with  cigarettes  and 
matches,  dried  fruits,  water,  and  a  flashlight — "just  in  case  I  get 
stuck  between  floors." 

If  any  type  of  antique  qualifies  for  the  title  of  most  popular,  it 
would  be  the  antique  that  looks  exactly  like  one  in  a  museum. 
Such  objects  attract  institutional  buyers  and  very  wealthy  private 
collectors  as  well  as  browsers  who  look  to  learn.  The  Galerie  Ave- 
line  is  offering  what  Rossi  punningly  describes  as  a  "nice  Diehl," 
the  twin  of  a  cabinet  dated  1867,  acquired  by  the  Musee  d'Orsay. 
This  mammoth  armoire  is  the  result  of  teamwork  between  the 
cabinetmaker  Chatles-Guillaume  Diehl  and  the  sculptor  Em- 
manuel Fremiet,  who  created  the  silver-dipped  bronze  relief  of 
the  Triumph  of  Merovech  adorning  its  front.  Steinitz  has  discov- 
ered a  pendule,  decorated  with  the  Abduction  of  Cybele,  that  is 
illustrated  in  Andre-Charles  Boulle's  pattern  books  and  is  identi- 
cal to  clocks  at  Versailles  and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Steinitz's  even  has  its  original  pedestal. 

"A  good  provenance  is  like  a  beckoning  beacon,"  says  Jacques 
Perrin,  whose  trademark  is  eighteenth-century  furnishings  from 
royal  residences.  He  is  showing  at  the  Biennale  the  1 779  Riesener 
satinwood  commode  from  the  children's  apartments  at  Versailles. 
Anothet  group  of  objects  with  an  impeccable  pedigree  is  Didier 


West  meets  East  in  this  detail 
from  The  Chinese  Wedding,  an 
eighteenth-century  tapestry 
from  Wurzburg.  At  Galerie 
Chevalier,  Paris. 


One  of  a  pair  of  incense 
burners  to  be  had  from  Didier 
Aaron.  Their  provenance 
is  impeccable:  they  come  fron 
the  Imperial  Palace,  Beijing. 


Aaron's  set  of  Qianlong  cloisonne  jardinieres  and  incense  burn- 
ers. They  come  from  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Beijing  via  the  Roth- 
schild collection  in  Paris.  Maurice  Segoura  is  featuring  a  pair  of 
Sevres  vases  given  to  King  Louis  XVIII  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  manufacturer  in  1816.  Their  price  at  that  time  was  listed  in 
the  Sevres  registers  as  Fr  4,000 — many  zeroes  fewer  than  their 
value  today. 

Although  the  sky  is  the  limit  for  top-quality  pieces,  bargains 
can  be  had  at  the  Biennale's  Boutique,  where  objets  are  priced 
under  Fr  15,000  and  furniture  under  Fr  40,000.  Business  is 
expected  to  be  brisk,  though  not  at  the  level  of  what  Rossi  fondly 
recalls  as  "the  historical-hysterical  Biennale  of  1984."  At  that 
time,  the  dollar  was  strong  and  American  buyers  came  out  in 
droves.  This  fall,  not  surprisingly,  safety-consciousness — for 
people  as  well  as  things — is  a  main  consideration.  The  syndicate's 
Daniele  Couillais  has  worked  closely  with  airport  protection  con- 
sultants to  develop  a  number  of  security  measures  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  Grand  Palais  impregnable  to  thieves  and  terrorists. 

For  the  dealers,  getting  into  the  show  involves  a  different  sort 
of,  but  no  less  harrowing,  process.  Their  syndicate  has  about  450 
members,  only  a  small  percentage  of  whom  are  admitted  as  exhib- 
itors to  the  Biennale.  It  is  not  that  the  people  are  not  excellent 
merchants,  Couillais  explains,  "but  their  goods  just  aren't  up  to 
the  Biennale's  standards." 


Jean-Simon  Berthelemy'  s  The 
Allegory  of  Painting  (1770), 
among  the  prizes  at  Galerie  Pardo. 


For  the  Louis  XIV  chandelier. 
visit  Michel  Meyer.  A  cabinet  by 
Diehl  (ca.  1867),  emblazoned 
with  a  Fremiet  relief,  at 
Galerie  Avelme. 


The  successful  dealers  have  little  in  common  except  extraordi- 
nary goods.  A  number  of  them,  like  Didier  Aaron,  Michel  Meyer, 
and  the  tapestry-specialist  brothers  Dominique  and  Pierre  Che- 
valier, are  the  inheritors  ot  elite  family  dynasties.  Their  training  is 
best  expressed  by  Meyer:  "You  never  get  to  make  a  mistake  when 
your  father  is  breathing  down  your  neck."  Others  are  self-made 
men  who  started  out  as  puciers  in  the  flea  market,  and  their  phi- 
losophy is  voiced  by  the  elegant  Jacques  Perrin:  "You  leam  fast 
when  your  mistakes  cost  you  money. "  Some  have  suffered  midca- 
reer  changes:  Rossi  is  an  ex-lawyer,  Montagut  an  ex-pharmacist; 
the  Orientalist  Ariane  Dandois  used  to  dabble  in  journalism. 
They  all  do  share  a  goal  at  the  Biennale — to  pick  up  one  new, 
topflight  customer  during  the  fair's  three  weeks.  But,  as  Rossi 
regretfully  points  out,  "one  in  every  ten  clients  has  taste,  and  only 
one  of  every  ten  clients  with  taste  has  money."  As  a  professional 
side  benefit,  the  exhibitors  expect  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  the 
antiques  business — new  trends,  new  values,  new  personalities. 

Visitors  to  the  Biennale  are  in  for  a  treat.  The  Grand  Palais  will 
be  spectacular.  The  goods  on  display  present  a  deceptively  simple 
choice — between  the  best  and,  well,  the  best  of  the  best.  How  to 
decide.'  Easy,  says  Perrin.  "Go  for  the  choc  au  coeur — whatever 
make-  your  heart  beat  faster.  You  can't  lose,  that  way."  □ 

Patricia  Corbett  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Connoisseur. 
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ONE  IN  A  MILLION! 


■ 


LEASE  TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


Attractive,  attention-getting, 
elegant,  yet  it  is  incredibly 
affordable,  the  Classic  Tiffany 
is  handcrafted  in  America  by 
Classic  Motor  Carriages,  Inc., 
the  largest  speciality  auto 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 
However,  because  of  limited 
production,  only  one  in  a  million 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  own 
this  astonishing  automobile. 
Your  opportunity  awaits! 

CLASSIC  MOTOR  CARRIAGES 

16650  N.W.  27 h  Avenue 

Miami,  Florida  33054 

1-800-252-7742 

We  are  open:  9  a.m.  - 1 1  p.m.,  MON-FRI 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  SAT 
11  a.m. -11  p.m.,  SUN 


(C)    1986  Classic  Motor  Carriages,  Inc.  Miami,  Florida 


|   Enclosed  is  $2.00  for  a  color  brochure    I 
I   and  information  on  the  Classic  Tiffany. 

PLEASE  FILL  OUT  INFORMATION  BELOW 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


BUS.  PHONE  (  ) 

AREA  CODE 

RES.  PHONE  (  )_ 

AREACOOE 

PLEASE  CHARGE  ON  MY: 
MASTERCARD        VISA 


AM. EXPRESS 
EXP.  DATE 


For  more  information  about  the 
Classic  Tiffany,  please  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  in  or  for 
immediate  information 

CALL  NOW  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-CLASSIC 


i 

ii 

j   ACCT.  NO. 

SIGNATURE 

CLASSIC  MOTOR  CA';  .-41  AGES 
-I66SON.W.  4  Awe. 

Miami,  Flo  33054 

1-800  2     2*7742  307-I-6 
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Matisse:  a  twentieth- 
century  GREAT  YET  STILL 
UNDERVALUED 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


Interieur  au  Phonographe  (1924),  to  be  seen  in  the  SatioTu.il  L 


s  Matisse  shou>. 


Matisse's  fortunes  as  an  artist  hit  rock  bot- 
tom in  1903.  A  few  years  earlier  the 
French  state  had  bought  a  painting  he  had 
shown  at  the  Salon  de  la  Nationale,  but  by 
refusing  to  show  his  work  there  after  1899 
Matisse  cut  himself  off  from  the  wealthy 
bourgeois  clientele  that  would  have  under- 


written his  survival.  With  a  family  to  sup- 
port, he  was  aware  of  his  plight  and  came 
up  with  a  tempting  scheme. 

Twelve  collector.-  would  each  pav  him 
200  francs  a  year  (about  $40),  and  in 
return  Matisse  would  supply  the  syndicate 
with  two  paintings  a  month.  The  dynamic 


dealer  Ambroise  Vollard  would  nurture 
Matisse's  reputation  with  Parisian  collec- 
tors, and  soon  the  investors  could  cash  in 
their  holdings  at  a  good  profit.  Matisse 
found  few  takers  and  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing,  but  he  had  accurately  gauged  the 
mood  of  the  collectors  on  whom  most  art- 
ists depended.  Their  taste  was  uncertain, 
but  their  resolve  to  buy  could  usually  be 
stiffened  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  profit. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  a  great 
gulf  separated  such  established  artists  as 
Cabanel  and  Gerome,  who  showed  at  the 
Salon  and  could  command  20,000  francs 
(54,000),  from  Pissarro,  Sisley,  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  glad  to  get  200.  To  the  trail- 
blazing  dealer  Durand-Ruel,  the  hundred- 
to-one  differential  seemed  absurd,  and  he 
used  it  to  attract  buyers. 

For  most  of  the  century,  the  road  to  suc- 
cess ran  straight  through  the  Salon.  Those 
who  were  rejected  or  chose  not  to  show 
there  doomed  themselves  to  penury.  Be- 
fore Durand-Ruel,  Pans  had  no  profession- 
al art  dealers  to  speak  of.  Legendary  figures 
like  Pere  Tanguv  were  primarily  dealers  in 
art  supplies;  the  selling  of  paintings  was  a 
sideline.  Durand-Ruel  figured  that  when 
the  avant-garde  finally  replaced  the  estab- 
lished artists,  their  prices  would  rise  at 
least  a  hundredfold.  And,  of  course,  col- 
lectors who  bought  Manet  and  the  other 
Impressionists  from  him  did  well. 

Vollard,  who  gave  Matisse  an  exhibi- 
tion in  1904,  used  gambits  to  whet  his 
clients'  appetites.  He  gave  a  surly  welcome 
to  anyone  venturing  into  his  Rue  Laftitte 
gallery  and  appeared  reluctant  to  show 
visitors  the  paintings  they  had  come  to 
see.  Clients  noticed  not  only  that  prices 
rose  between  visits  but  that  Vollard  man- 
aged to  make  them  feel  it  was  a  privilege  to 
be  offered  a  chance  to  buy.  This  was  not 
quite  the  high-risk  strategy  it  seemed,  for 
Vollard  had  worked  out  the  psychology 
and  did  well  for  his  artists  and  himself. 

For  Matisse,  the  worst  was  over  by  1910. 
He  had  behind  him  a  group  of  enlightened 
and  daring  collectors,  including  Leo  and 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  o/The  Successful 
Investor. 
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Still  Lite  with  Black  Knife,  Paris,  1896. 

Gertrude  Stein  in  Paris,  the  two  great  Rus- 
sian collectors  Shchukin  and  Morosov, 
and  1  llaribel  and  Etta  Cone,  ot  Baltimore. 
Moreover,  Matisse  had  signed  a  contract 
with  the  dealers  Bernhcim-Jeune  in  190° 
that  required  them  to  buy  all  his  canvases 
up  to  41  M  by  35  inches  at  $90  to  $375. 

The  Postimpressionists  generally  had  an 
even  harder  time  establishing  their  place 

"I  WOULD  NOT  PAINT  IF  I  WERE 

HAPPY.  WE  HAVE  TO 

LIVE  OVER  A  VOLCANO." 

in  the  market  than  had  Renoir,  Monet, 
and  the  earlier  generation.  In  the  1920s, 
$1,000  was  still  high  for  a  Matisse  at  auc- 
tion, and  even  as  late  as  the  1 930s  his  work 
rareh  made  over  $5,000.  The  steepest 
rise — around  500  percent — occurred  over 
the  1960-75  period.  Since  then,  Matisse's 
oil  paintings  have  risen  in  value  by  just  20 
percent.  Market  men  are  puzzled  by  this 
lackluster  performance,  for  Matisse  is  sure- 
ly one  of  the  top  ten  artists  of  the  century. 
The  explanation  is  that  most  major  mu- 
seums have  all  the  Matisses  they  need,  and 
those  that  do  not  are  not  tempted  by  the 
quality  of  the  paintings  that  appear  at  auc- 
tion. As  it  happens,  three  museum-quality 
Matisses  were  sold  by  Sotheby's  only  last 
year  at  an  average  price  of  $1,300,000. 
This  was  untypical;  the  midmarket  price 
for  a  Matisse  oil  now  stands  at  $140,000, 
compared  with  $210,000  for  Picasso — a 
statistic  that  Matisse  would  hatdly  have 
relished.  Rivalry  between  the  two  smol- 
dered for  fifty  years,  sometimes  erupting  in 
mild  sarcasm  but  tempered  with  respect. 
Matisse  once  told  a  mutual  friend,  Max 
Jacob,  that  if  he  were  not  doing  what  he 
was  doing,  he  would  like  to  paint  as  Picasso 
did;  Jacob  told  him  that  Picasso  had  said 
the  same  thing  about  Matisse. 

The  paradox  of  the  market  for  great  art- 
ists is  that  there  are  more  buyers  for  a  top- 
quality  work  at  $2  million  than  there  are 
for  a  moderate  work  at  $200,000.  As  they 


di.i  othei  artists,  dealers  treat  Matisse  like 
an  unreliable  vineyard  whose  yield  varies 
from  yeai  to  year.  I'hc  Impressionist-style 

paintings  ot  IS'-'o  l)7  are  tare  but  ot  great 
interest;  works  of  the  protO-Fauve  period, 
from  1899  to  1901,  anticipating  the  great 
outburst  ot  1905,  though  considered  im- 
portant, are  less  valuable;  the  hard  and 
somber  images  ot  the  "Dark"  period  ot 
1901  04  reflect  Matisse's  own  depression 
at  that  time  and  are  not  easy  to  sell.  Very 
little  from  the  Fauve  period  (1905-07) 
appears  on  the  market,  though  any  such 
painting  would  be  immensely  valuable. 
The  decade  1907-17,  including  the  Mo- 
roccan  works,  is  vintage  Matisse.  Works 
done  in  Nice  ( 191 7-32)  used  to  be  hard  to 
sell,  though — as  the  forthcoming  Matisse 
exhibition  devoted  to  that  period  at 
Washington's  National  Gallery  will 
demonstrate — this  vintage  has  been  up- 
graded. The  strongest  sector  of  the  market 
is  the  late  period  of  the  1930s  and  '40s, 
when  Matisse  was  moving  toward  abstrac- 
tion. The  decoupages  of  the  last  years  are 
also  immensely  admired,  though  they  sel- 
dom appear  on  the  market. 

The  midmarket  price  for  a  Matisse 
drawing  now  stands  at  $9,000 — a  rise  of 
just  20  percent  since  1975.  About  thirty 
are  sold  every  year  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1 ,000  to  over  $100,000.  Prints  have  per- 
formed better.  The  midmarket  price  now 
stands  at  $5,000 — a  rise  of  200  percent 
since  1975. 

Matisse  made  prints  on  and  off  through- 
out his  life,  and  the  definitive  listing  of 
these,  by  his  daughter  Marguerite  and 
grandson  Claude  Duthuit,  was  published 
recently  (Matisse:  L'Oeuvre  Grave',  avail- 
able from  Lucien  Goldschmidt,  1117 
Madison   Avenue,    New   York    10028; 


Jeune  Femme  ....  1920:  $297,000. 

$395).  All  829  images  are  superbly  repro- 
duced in  two  volumes.  Seen  together,  they 
provide  a  guided  tour  through  the  life  of 
this  genius  and  make  a  fine  substitute  for 
owning  an  original  Matisse.  Most  litho- 
graphs were  published  in  editions  of  fifty, 
etchings  in  editions  of  twenty-five.  For  an 


artist  so  involved  with  color,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  .ill  but  two  were  printed  in  black- 
and-white.  The  most  valuable  of  all  Ma- 
tisse graphics  is  Grande  Odalisque  a  la 
Culotte  Bayadere.  Twenty  years  ago  an 
impression  sold  in  London  for  $3,500, 
another  in  1971  for  $14,600,  yet  another 
in  1975  for  ^0,000.  In  1976,  the  price- 
rose  to  $58,000,  and  today  a  fine  impres- 
sion is  being  offered  at  $1 30,000. 

Even  the  greatest  artists  have  their  off 


|    j 


Grande  Odalisque  a  la  Culotte  Bayadere. 

days,  and  Matisse  was  no  exception, 
though  people  are  often  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  a  painter  of  his  standing 
might  have  produced  boring  work.  That  is 
why  investors  must  be  at  their  most  critical 
in  choosing  a  Matisse  drawing  or  print. 
The  price  tag  is  usually  a  fair  reflection  of 
real  artistic  value,  but  there  are  also  draw- 
ings and  prints  offered  at  over  $10,000 
that  would  be  worth  nearer  $  1 00  separated 
from  the  magical  Matisse  name. 

As  for  sculpture,  it  was  an  art  form  that 
Matisse  never  fully  resolved.  He  ap- 
proached the  task  with  characteristic  de- 
termination and,  after  a  cool  reception 
from  Rodin,  turned  for  lessons  to  Bour- 
delle.  Much  of  his  work  in  this  medium  is 
surprisingly  coarse,  even  grotesque,  com- 
pared to  the  ascetic  good  taste  of  his  paint- 
ing. Even  the  notorious  Fauve  painting 
The  Lady  with  the  Hat  has  a  resen  and 
solemnity  that  the  reckless  m  ig  of  his 

best-known  bronzes  lacks.  (  cr  the  years 
Matisse  made  seventy-rii  •  oronzes,  most- 
ly in  editions  of  ten.  Sotheby's  recently 
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landmade  in  England  by  a  renowned  English 
lockmaker  The  Planetary  Clock  is  a  superb 
mepiece,  a  working  model  of  the  solar  system 
ad  a  dramatically  beautiful  object  which  will 
ohance  the  beauty  of  your  home  or  work  place. 

Id  and  Silver  Plated  •  French  Polished 
lahogany  Base.  •  18"  high.  •  Key  wound.  •  Ltd. 
dition.  •  2  year  guarantee.  •  Glass  dome  available. 

¥ 200  delivered.  (Illinois  residents  add  sales  tax), 
"heck,  Visa  or  Master  Card  accepted. 

The  St.  James's  House  Company 
3018  West  Montrose  Avenue 

;o,  Illinois  60618  (312)  267-0400 
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Femme,  1936,  a  drawing  from  the  Florence  ] .  Gould  estate,  sold  in  1985  for  $77,000. 


sold  three  at  an  average  price  ot  S^  V,c\Y. 
These  prices  owe  a  good  deal  to  rarity. 

Matisse  arrived  at  art  hy  an  unusual 
route.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  law- 
yer's clerk  at  St.  Quentin,  atter  two  years 
of  study  in  Paris  during  which  he  had  not 
visited  a  single  museum  or  gallery.  A 
momentous  experience  then  shaped  his 
lite.  Waiting  tor  a  telephone  call  in  a  post 
otfice,  he  began  to  draw  on  a  telegraph 
form.  Letting  the  pen  go  where  it  wanted, 
he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  drawn  his 
mother's  face  with  all  its  subtleties.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  ill  in  bed  tor  a  year  and  his 
mother  gave  him  a  paint  box  to  while  aw  a\ 
the  time.  He  described  this  experience  of 
painting  as  a  kind  of  paradise. 

He  discovered  that  colors  contained  the 
power  to  aftect  the  feelings  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  objects  they  represented.  He 
tried  to  convey  the  enduring  character  and 
content  of  his  subjects  rather  than  the 
fleeting  impressions  of  the  aptly  named 
Impressionists,  even,  as  he  said,  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  some  of  their  more 
pleasing  qualities.  Color  was  tor  Matisse 

WHERE  TO  SEE  THE  GREAT 
MATISSES  IN  THE  U.S. 


Barnes  Foundation,  Merion, 
Pennsylvania 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
Museum  ot  Modem  Art,  New  York 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
National  Gallery.  Washington,  D.C. 


the  vehicle  for  expression.  His  choice  of 
colors  had  no  scientific  basis,  though  he 
had  read  Signac  and  other  theorists,  but 
was  based  on  observation  and  feeling. 

Matisse's  insights  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  his  art  were  penetrating.  He 
acknowledged  his  debt  to  "all  painters," 
and  "most  to  Cezanne,"  and  was  affected 
by  Japanese  prints,  Russian  icons,  primi- 
tive art,  and  much  else  that  influenced  art- 
ists of  his  time.  At  the  same  time,  he  rec- 
ognized a  great  debt  to  his  parents,  whose 
hardworking  lives  were  the  model  for  his 
own  industriousness.  He  strained  to  arrive 
at  a  reconciliation  of  their  opposing  traits. 
His  father  was  orderly  and  scientific;  his 
mother,  romantic  and  adventurous.  The 
poet  Apollinaire  had  written,  "Have  pity 
on  us  who  must  live  out  the  quarrel 
between  order  and  adventure,"  and  this 
Matisse  lived  out  tor  sixty  years.  He 
dreamed  of  an  art  of  balance  and  serenity, 
free  of  troubling  subject  matter.  His  con- 
stant search  tor  harmony  produced  in  his 
work  a  feeling  of  ordered  passion,  but  the 
moment  one  painting  was  finished  he  had 
to  start  on  the  next.  Each  work  was  the 
tesult  of  a  contest  and  collaboration  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  his  nature.  "I  too," 
he  said,  "would  not  paint  it  I  were  happy. 
I'm  in  agreement  with  Picasso  on  that  one. 
We  have  to  live  over  a  volcano."  By  his 
painting,  Matisse  kept  it  from  erupting. 

During  the  years  of  hardship,  Matisse 
took  decorating  jobs  to  make  ends  meet, 
painting  vast  friezes  and  garlands  of  flowers 
for  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1900.  By 
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"You  mean  you're  buying 
the  business,andyou  still  don't 
have  a  Personal  Banker?" 
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An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
can  arrange  for  almost  any  kind  of 
financing  and  credit  you  need. 

To  help  you  buy  out  a  partnership. 
Leverage  an  attractive  stock  option. 
Or  get  cash  for  tuition  payments,  a 
retirement  investment,  or  a  great 
buy  on  a  co-op,  condo  or  new  home. 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
understands  your  needs  and  offers 
the  fast  service  and  personal  atten- 
tion that  you  deserve. 

Isn't  it  time  you  talked  business 
with  your  own  Irving  Trust 
Personal  Banker?  Phone  now  for 
an  appointment.  212/635-6311. 


1st 


m 


Irving  Trust 
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i  a  Bolivian  billionaire 
build  his  'dream  world1 
in  Manzanillo,  Mexico? 

( )ne  >.  isit  •'    this  magical  setting  will  tell  why.  For  this  is  an 
unequalled  sun  paradise— a  place  where  each  moment  is  a  feast  for 
the  eye,  soul  and  body.  It  is  where  lush  palm  covered  hills  slope 
gently  to  sandy  beaches  and  calm  bay  waters.  Where  the  air  carries 
the  scent  of  bougainvilleas  and  where  time  literally  loses  it's 
moaning. 

The  late  Bolivian  tin  magnate,  Antenor  Patiho  was  a  man  of 
uncompromising  tastes.  He  envisioned  his  'dream  world'  as  a  private 
hideaway  for  himself  and  his  many  friends.  Las  Hadas  was  created 
with  unprecedented  attention  to  detail,  and  in  1974  a  'Gala  in  White' 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  guests  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1975 
a  plan  was  unfolded  to  meet  the  demands  of  discriminating  global 
guests.  Recreational  amenities  were  expanded  and  construction 
began  on  a  complete,  master-planned  resort  community  that  would 
preserve  the  natural  beauty. 

Today,  in  addition  to  Hotel  Las  Hadas,  there  are  villas  and 
condominiums  with  golf,  tennis  and  marina  privileges  included— 
available  at  far  less  than  a  kings  ransom.  For  your  incomparable 

vacation,  call  toll  free  1-800-231-2633  in  US.  &  Hawaii, 
in  Texas  (713)  626-3904  or  write  for  reservations 
and  information: 

LP6  H/TO/1S  RES0RT 

3/D  International  Tower 

1900  West  Loop  South,  Suite  1670 

Houston,  TX  77027 


'TIS  THE  SEASON  AND  THE  PLACE 
FOR  FESTIVE  FAMILY  VACATIONS. 


At  the  Five-Star  Arizona 
Biltmore,  we  think  holiday  fun 
should  last  for  weeks.. .and 
holiday  memories  should  last 
forever.  So  we've  planned 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
vacations  full  of  special 
events  for  the  whole  family. 


In  fact,  we  offer  so  many 
activities  each  day  for  adults, 
teens  and  children,  you 
really  should  see  a  sample  of 
our  holiday  schedule! 

It's  yours  for  the  asking  when 
you  call  1-800-528-3696  for 
information  or  reservations. 


Westin 


Arizona  Biltmore 

24th  Street  &  Missouri,  Phoenix.  Arizona  85016  (602)  955-6600 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


1 904  he  was  selling  copies  of  paintings  in 
the  Louvre  to  the  state — a  safety  net 
intended  to  keep  students  alive.  Hoping 
for  sales,  he  even  modified  his  subject  mat- 
ter, then  reproached  himself  for  thinking 
like  a  shopkeeper.  Finally  he  applied  for  a 
part-time  job  at  the  police  station. 

Such  moods  did  not  last.  Late  in  life  he 
wrote,  "Although  1  had  found  my  true 
path,  there  was  something  frightening  in 
feeling  so  certain  and  knowing  there  was 
no  turning  back."  At  this  point,  all  his 
frustration,  genius,  and  courage  exploded 

HIS  CONSTANT  SEARCH  FOR 

HARMONY  PRODUCED  A 

FEELING  OF  ORDERED  PASSION. 

on  his  canvases:  he  became  the  focus  of  the 
twentieth  century's  first  big  art  scandal.  At 
the  Salon  d'Automne  of  1905  several 
painters  from  the  atelier  of  Gustave  Mo- 
reau  were  grouped  together  in  a  central 
gallery,  where  Matisse  and  his  friends  sur- 
passed themselves.  The  name  Fauves, 
meaning  wild  beasts,  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  by  a  friendly  critic  to  describe 
others  who  were  hostile  but  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  painters  themselves.  At  the 
center  of  the  storm  was  Matisse's  Woman 
with  a  Hat,  in  which  he  had  transposed  the 
colors  in  a  riotous  and  iconoclastic  ar- 
rangement that  seemed  to  attack  social  as 
well  as  pictorial  values.  The  posture  of  the 
smartly  dressed  lady  with  hat  and  gloves 
suggested  the  portraits  of  Boldini  and  Sar- 
gent, but  the  colors  mocked  bourgeois 
standards.  Yet  another  inner  conflagra- 
tion threatens  the  sitter,  as  Matisse's  biog- 
rapher Pierre  Schneider  points  out:  the 
face  resists  it,  but  the  colors  streaming 
from  underneath  threaten  to  blow  her  to 
pieces. 

For  all  its  seditious  character,  some  crit- 
ics, including  Gide,  admired  Matisse's 
work.  A  telegram  arrived  announcing  that 
Gertrude  and  Leo  Stein  wanted  to  buy  his 
Worrwn  with  a  Hat.  They  tried  to  beat  him 
down  from  550  francs  to  450  ($90),  but  he 
held  out  and  the  sale  went  through. 

The  present  plateau  in  Matisse's  prices 
should  be  seen  as  a  buying  opportunity,  for 
his  long-recogni:ed  greatness  is  based  on  a 
seriousness  of  subject  and  composition, 
usually  dressed  in  a  powerful  configuration 
ot  color,  laboriously  worked  out  but  still 
giving  an  impression  of  spontaneity.  "Ex- 
actitude is  not  the  truth,"  he  once  said, 
and,  to  be  sure,  he  deviates  from  exacti- 
tude just  enough  to  convey  the  truth  with 
even  greater  force.  For  such  an  artist  prices 
must  surely  accelerate  soon.  CD 
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Now! 

Get  the  beautifully  upholstered,  matching  stool  free  when  you  order — 

THE  QUEEN  ANNE  VANITY  TABLE 


■ 


■r-ff 


SPECIAL 


OFFER- 
ONLY 
$99.95 
COMPLETE 


& 


rTf^T 


Forever  in  style!  The  Queen  Anne  Vanity  Table  is  a  repro- 
duction of  an  18th  century  piece  of  furniture;  its  beauty 
and  tradition  are  timeless. 

Putting  on  your  cosmetics  and  brushing  your  hair  is  just 
the  start  of  the  uses  for  this  set.  It's  also  the  perfect  place 
to  write  notes,  organize  your  mail,  keys  and  whatever  is 
important.  The  Queen  Anne  Vanity  Table  makes  it  easy 
with  its  five  compartments,  eleven  inch  drawer  and  top 
shelf.  The  mirror  is  adjustable  to  any  angle  desired  for  your 
convenience  and  ease  in  use. 

Add  charm  and  grace  to  almost  any  area  of  your  home 
with  this  totally  practical  piece  that  is  guaranteed  to  bring 


you  compliments  for  years  to  come.  The  vanity  table  is 
constructed  of  sturdy  wood  materials  and  is  finished  in  a 
beautiful  rich  walnut  veneer. 

Totally  practical  and  stunning  good  looks — now  that's 
a  winning  combination.  The  Queen  Anne  Vanity  Table 
measures  25"  X  19%"  X  32"  high  and  the  framed  mirror  is 
12"  wide  by  16"  high. 

FREE  OFFER  As  a  result  of  a  special  purchase,  you  will 
also  receive  the  upholstered  stool  that  matches  the  vanity 
table.  The  stool  is  14"  X 14"  and  is  18"  high.  It's  perfectly 
sized  for  use  with  the  vanity,  or  as  a  separate  piece  in 
another  room.  But  order  now,  as  quantities  are  limited. 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES,      Dept.  CNQA  096;        P.O.  Box  2318,      FDR  Station;       New  York,  NY  10150 

I      Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  loH.M.  SPECIALTIES  tor  $111  9S  i$9l)  4S  plus  $12  00  tor  shipping,  handling  &  insurance!  for  the  Queen  \nm  V.i  nt\ 
Table  and  matching  Stool   Or  charge  mv  MasterCard  or  VISA  account  as  I  have  indicated 

I 

:~   I 
—  I 


Account  #_ 


Signature   fw  must  have  signature  far  rrurfiwl. 


I     Ship  to  (please  print). 
Street 


Expiration  date  of  card. 
Daytime  phone  # 


Apt   - 


LCiry _ State Zip 
Sorry,  wecannothandleCanadian.  foreignorC  O.D  orders  )Pleaseallow30daysfordeliveryfromourreceiplofyourorder  Weshipvia  United  Parcel  Servicewherever  possible  Overseasorderst.ik.Hiplosuweeksby  Parcel  Post 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


250  W.  55  St..  New  York,  NY  10019 
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INTRODUCING  A  NEW 

DEPARTMENT  ON  PEOPLE  AND 

THINGS  YOU'LL  BE  HEARING 

MORE  ABOUT 


A  FRENCH  ACCENT  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Amid  all  the  hoopla  about  American 
regional  cooking,  one  young  American 
chef  in  the  heartland,  swimming  against 
the  tide,  has  created  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing modern  French  restaurants  between 
New  Y  irk  and  Los  Angeles. 

Frank  Waldman's  Pavot,  located  in  an 
affluent  pocket  of  western  St.  Louis,  is 
offering  loin  of  rabbit  stuffed  with  fennel 
and  served  with  eggplant  compote;  cab- 
bage stuffed  with  con/it  of  duck,  foie  gras, 
truffle,  and  oxtail;  sea  bass  with  corn  pan- 
cakes and  coulis  of  truffle;  and  a  collection 
of  vintage  Armagnacs,  ranging  back  to 
1893,  on  a  menu  that  dazzles — and  some- 
times perplexes — first-time  customers. 

Only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  Pavot  is  still 
unknown  to  many  in  the  area  and,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  restaurants  that  try  to 
be  different,  has  had  to  batttle  for  accep- 
tance. Waldman,  barely  thirty-one,  is  re- 
markably philosophical  about  his  struggle. 
His  composed  salads,  amfits,  and  puff- 
pastry  fruit  desserts  would  pass  muster  in 
Paris.  He's  that  good.  "But  it's  going  to 
take  time  for  people  here  to  accept  this," 
he  says.  "I  know  that.  So  !  keep  down  the 
overhead.  I'm  the  chef  and  the  pastry  chef. 
I  come  in  at  eight  A.M.,  le.>  at  eleven, 
and  don't  take  much  salary.  As  I  see  it,  I'm 
just  paying  my  dues." 

After  training  at  Troisgros  and  other 


Waldman  and  haridi- 
work:  loinofrabbil 
(top)  and  deluxe 
stuffed  cabbage. 


famous  French  restaurants,  Waldman  re- 
turned to  his  native  St.  Louis  and  opened 
Pavot,  in  a  remodeled  Irish  tavern.  Veter- 
an restaurateurs  told  him  he  was  "crazy," 
that  St.  Louis  was  too  conservative  a  din- 
ing town  and  nobody  would  appreciate  his 
food.  "But  the  alternative,  a  job  as  a  chef 
for  a  hotel  chain,  would  have  made  me 
miserable.  So  I  decided  the  only  way  to  go 
was  to  cook  what  I  wanted,  to  try  to  please 
myself  and  hope  to  God  people  would  like 
it."  He  need  not  worry.  — \\ ','illiam  Rice 
Pavot,  1030  South  Brentwood,  Richmond 
Heights;  (514)  725-8900.  Lunch  from 
11:30  A.M.,  dinner  from  6  P.M.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  Saturday,  dinner  only,  from 
0  P.M.  Closed  Sunday.  Major  cards. 


IN  FABERGE'S  FOOTSTEPS 

Andreas  von  Zadora-Gerlot,  twenty- 
eight,  carves  animals,  flowers,  jewelry, 
and  other  bibelots  in  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones  and  metals.  His  is  a  famous 
and  formidable  clientele,  ranging  from 
Dudley  Moore  and  the  socialite-tastemak- 
er  Nan  Kempner  to  an  evangelist  of  capi- 
talism who  prefers  not  to  be  named — for 
tear,  one  must  assume,  oi  driving  prices 
up.  Inevitably,  Zadora-Gerlot 's  customers 
are  feting  him  as  the  new  Faberge. 

It  is  a  compliment  he  accepts  with  some 
ambivalence.  His  pieces  are,  he  admits,  in 
the  Faberge  style,  "but  I'm  no  copyist." 
True,  he  works  in  the  same  materials, 
chooses  similar  motifs,  and  displays  a  com- 
parable degree  of  proficiency.  One  differ- 
ence, though,  is  his  greater  sense  of 
humor;  another,  his  aftordability.  Prices 
on  Faberge  can  climb  as  high  as  $150,000. 
Zadora-Gerlofs  go  for  $15,000  at  most. 

Of  aristocratic  Swedish  descent  but 
raised  on  a  cattle  ranch  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  ott  British  Columbia, 
Zadora-Gerlof  took  up  woodcarving  at  age 
thirteen  as  physical  therapy  for  a  hand  vir- 
tually paralyzed  in  a  deer-hunting  acci- 
dent. In  time,  he  progressed  to  silver  carv- 
ing and  goldsmithing.  For  that  final  pol- 
ish, he  studied  gem  carving  at  Idar-Ober- 
stein,  the  international  capital  for  that 
demanding,  highly  specialized  art. 

By  now,  Zadora-Gerlot  has  delighted 
his  tans  with  a  magical  menagerie  of  crystal 
rhinos  and  agate  squirrels,  beryl  and  emer- 


Thc  craftsmanship  of  Zadora-Gerlofs  bibelots  inevitably  suggests  a  wittier  Faberge. 
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aid  birds  exquisitely  feathered,  and  tiny 
stone  bouquets  that  will  never  fade.  1  wo 
prestigious  jewelers  have  tried  to  sign  him 
exclusively,  bur  so  tar  he  has  resisted.  "It 
may  he  smart  business  to  have  a  big  name 
behind  you,"  he  observes,  "but  1  prefer  a 
closer,  more  personal  relationship  with  my 
clients."  (.  ioing  his  own  way,  he  also  has  a 
better  chance  ot  evolving  a  style  more  def- 
initely his  own,  so  that  when  people  call 
him  the  new  Faberge,  they  will  no  longer 
be  referring  to  his  style  but  solely  to  his  wit 
and  workmanship.  Kann  Velty 

Andreas  r<  in  Z*u.L  >i  a  Gerh  >/  sells  thn  nigh  Ver- 
dun, New  York,  (212)  265-5227,  andpri- 
vately.  F 'or  information,  call  (408)  395-7992 
or  (212)  980-6576. 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  TOE  SHOE 

The  shortage  of  choreographers  in  ballet 
continues,  so  classical  companies  are  con- 
tinuing to  resort  to  desperate  measures: 
they  abduct  talent  from  the  dance  fringe 
and  hope  for  the  best.  The  latest  postmod- 
ern  dance  maker  to  have  been  snapped  up 
might  make  the  right  difference. 

Her  name  is  Susan  Marshall,  and  she 
came  to  choreography,  she  says,  "by 
default."  That  was  in  1972,  when  her 
high-school  gym  team  needed  routines. 
Since  then,  her  rise  has  been  swift.  By 
1982,  she  had  formed  her  own  troupe, 
Susan  Marshall  &.  Company.  By  1984, 
they  were  performing  in  the  small  alterna- 
tive dance  spaces  in  New  York  City.  Ear- 
lier this  summer,  Marshall  completed  a 
commission  for  France's  prestigious 
Groupe  de  Recherche  Choreographique 
de  l'Opera  de  Paris. 

The  choreographer,   now  in  her  late 


twenties,  will  goon  to  prepare  a  new  piece 
fol  the  Dallas  Ballet  this  November  (to  be 
seen  November  12  to  16,  21,  and  22).  In 
March,  she  is  to  make  anothei  one  tor  the 
Boston  Ballet  (opening March  4,  1987).  A 
few  days  after  its  premiere,  she  and  her 
company  will  perform  her  repertoire  in  a 
series  ot  concerts,  also  in  Boston  (March 
13-14,  1987).  In  December  1987,  they 
play  a  three-week  stand  at  Manhattan's 
adventuresome  Dance  Theater  Work- 
shop, where  one-week  gigs  are  the  rule. 
Even  a  second  week  is  the  unfailing  har- 
binger of  a  big  breakthrough. 

"She  is  extraordinarily  refreshing,"  says 
Philip  Semark,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Dallas  Ballet.  "I  am  struck  with  her 
humanity  and  musicality."  Her  Opening 
Gambits  (1985)  exemplifies  her  distinctive 
mix  of  the  delicate  and  the  rambunctious. 
The  characters  are  three  adolescents:  a 
brother,  a  sister,  and  the  sister's  friend. 
Their  games  keep  shifting  from  elegant  to 
rowdy,  from  abstract  to  realistic.  At  one 
point,  the  brother  playfully  pummels  the 
friend.  Then,  suddenly,  he  stops,  discov- 
ering a  new  sensuality,  and  his  motions 
soften,  lengthen,  into  a  more  sexual  pas  de 
deux.  Yet  Marshall  is  too  smart  to  end  with 
that  pat  solution.  Instead,  the  dancers 
dive  back  to  their  old  games,  this  time  with 
giddier  ambiguity.  "I  am  not  interested  in 
telling  stories,"  she  insists,  "but  in  estab- 
lishing the  emotional  contours  of  a  rela- 
tionship. "  Choreographing  for  ballet  com- 
panies will  stretch  her.  "I've  been  wanting 
to  do  things  that  are  more  open,  more 
visual — and  this  will  give  me  that  opportu- 
nity. I  am  looking  forward  to  it."  So  are 
we.  — Sally  Sommer 


Susan  Marshall  (far  left)  &  Company  at  full  tilt.  Soon  showing  in  Dallas  and  Boston. 
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Page  42:  Courtesy  Sotheby's  New  York  (3).  Page 
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Pages  84-85:  (left)  Photo,  Peter  Ralston;  size, 
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by  the  kind  permission  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
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Photo,  Roger  Asselberghs,  Brussels;  medium, 
bronze  with  green  patina;  size,  10  cm  h. ,  29  cm 
d.;  (bottom)  size,  1.75  m  h.,  3.70  m  w.;  (top 
right)  size,  0.365  m  h.,  0.30  m  w.  Page  131:  (top 
left)  Medium,  wool  and  silk;  size  10'9"  h.  X  13' 
w;  photo,  Ph.  Malaret,  Patis;  (bottom  right) 
Rothschild  Collection,  Patis.  Page  132:  (top 
left)  Size,  115  cm  h.  X  1 10  cm  w.;  (top  right) 
photo,  Bouthiet/Studio  Courmel;  size,  233  cm 
h.  x  150cmw.  x  57  cm  d.;  (bottom)  medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  1.01  mh.  x  1.38  ml.  Pages 
134-36  and  138:  ©  S.P. A.D.E.M.,  Pans/ 
V.A.G.A.,  New  York,  1986(5).  Page  134:  Pho- 
to, courtesy  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  i9.  S * ' 
X  31.5".  Page  135:  (top  left)  Private  Collec- 
tion, Lausanne;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  44 
cm  x  80  cm;  (top  right)  medium,  lithograph; 
(bottom)  Henri  Matisse,  ]eune  Femme  jnes  de  la 
Fenetre,  Mer  Agitee,  Nice,  1  c>20;  medium 
canvas;  ©  Sotheby's,    1986.    Page    13.'  iri 

Matisse,  Buste  de  Femme,  la  T  Main, 

1936;  medium,  india  ink  on  ml  r.  ties  papet; 

©  Sotheby's,  1986.  Pag,  I4<  -dry  by  Patti 
Pomerantz,  new  collection  amer  1986;  Clo- 
dagh,  Ross  and  W  ic,    122  St.   Marks 

Place,  New  York  ( 
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California's  annus 
mirab1l1s:  1984*s  great 
cabernet  sauvignons 

by  robert  m.  parker,  jr. 


Only  eight  years  ago,  in  1978,  the  red- 
wine  producers  of  California's  Napa  and 
Sonoma  valleys,  basking  in  the  adulation 
of  the  wine  press,  were  strictly  allocating 
their  wines  to  merchants.  Yet  all  the  hoop- 
la over  their  best  cabernets  and  merlots 
evaporated  in  the  face  of  a  wonderful  suc- 
cession of  European  vintages,  ever  more 
temptingly  priced  as  the  dollar  surged  in 
the  early  1980s.  The  great  California 
boom  went  bust.  Making  matters  worse, 
the  superb  California  cabernet  sauvignon 
vintages  of  1970,  1973,  and  1974  were  fol- 
lowed I  y  indifferent  years,  while  Bordeaux 
reveled  in  fine  vintages  between  1978  and 
1983,  with  the  macho  dollar  producing 
unparalleled  demand.  Now  the  dollar  has 
tumbled  by  35  percent,  making  imported 
wines  much  more  expensive,  while  Cali- 
fornia has  had  a  topflight  vintage  for  its  red 
wines  that  should  be  the  best  since  1978, 
perhaps  even  1974. 

The  style  of  wine  produced  in  1984  is 
one  of  forward,  opulent,  rich  truitiness, 
clean,  well-defined  varietal  character,  ex- 
cellent balance,  medium  to  full  body,  and 
soft,  ripe  tannins.  The  cabernets  are  on 
the  whole  very  accessible,  but  balanced 
enough  to  last  from  six  to  ten  years.  The 
capacity  of  California  cabernets  to  age 
remains  open  to  question,  but  this  vintage 
will  have  great  appeal  in  its  youth. 

Like  1981,  1984  was  a  year  of  record 
heat  waves.  Napa  recorded  thirty-four 
days  over  100°  F.  The  vintage  was  the  ear- 
In.  st  in  history,  and  grape  varieties  were 
completely  harvested  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Excessive  heat  produces  prob- 
lems: sunburn  damage  to  grapes,  and 
grapes  bursting,  called  shatter.   But  the 


biggest  problem  was  the  harvest,  when  all 
the  grape  varieties  ripened  at  once.  Quan- 
tity was  slightly  down  tor  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon because  of  shatter,  and  the  wines, 
while  rich  in  extract,  had  low  to  average 
acid  levels.  The  strength  and  quality  of  the 
1984  vintage  is  so  great  that  many  wine 
merchants  are  offering  wine  futures.  This 
could  make  the  wines  even  scarcer  by  the 
time  they  are  released. 

Of  the  more  than  sixty-five  barrel  sam- 
ples I  tasted,  a  high  percentage  of  wines 
look  good  enough  to  merit  a  "recom- 
mended," and  twenty-four  have  outstand- 
ing potential — the  greatest  number  since 
the  vintage  of  1974.  Ten  of  the  producers 
that  appear  to  have  made  brilliant  caber- 
net in  1984  were  not  even  making  wine  in 
1974;  such  is  the  nature  and  fascination  of 
the  California  wine  scene. 

In  the  Napa  Valley,  Diamond  Creek's 
hillside  vineyards  produce  three  ot  Califor- 
nia's most  flavorful,  intense  cabernets. 
The  1984s  are  outstanding:  dense  in 
extract  and  flavor  and  loaded  with  bold 
personality.  Red  Rock  Terrace  is  full-bod- 
ied, with  rich,  sweet,  currantv  fruit. 
Gravelly  Meadow  has  a  complex  bouquet, 
long  flavors,  great  depth,  and  more  tan- 
nin. Volcanic  Hill  is  the  most  tannic  yet  in 
five  or  six  years  may  prove  to  be  the  best. 
Al  Brounstein  thinks  he  has  never  pro- 
duced such  good  wines. 

Chateau  Montelena  s  cabernets  have 
always  been  rich  in  varietal  fruit — ripe, 
intense  wines  that  can  be  drunk  early.  The 
1°M  N.ip.i  Estate  i-  velvety,  lush,  and 
deep,  it  a  little  less  complex  than  the  Dia- 
mond Creek  cabernets.  The  1984  Napa 
and  Bonny 's  Vineyard,  from  Silver  Oak 


Cellars,  near  Oakville,  were  among  the 
very  best  1984s  I  tasted.  The  Napa  is  very 
rich,  also  very  tannic,  particularly  for  a 
1984-  Bonny's  Vineyard  has  a  spicier  aro- 
ma, long,  dense  flavors,  and  a  sumptuous 
finish.  In  the  hills  east  of  St.  Helena,  John 
Buehler  makes  robustly  styled,  unfiltered 
red  wines  that  are  remarkably  perfumed 
and  concentrated.  The  1984  is  plump, 
smoky,  decadently  ripe,  supple  enough  to 
drink  at  once. 

Nearby  is  the  winery  ot  Joseph  Phelps, 
which  released  its  first  ^reat  cabernet,  the 
Insignia,  in  1974.  The  regular  1984  caber- 
net is  soft,  lushly  fruity,  with  a  touch  of 
mint.  The  1984  Backus  cabernet  is  very 
dark,  with  a  cigar-box  aroma,  dense  fla- 
vors, full  body,  and  plenty  of  tannins.  The 
1984  Eisele,  though  tannic  and  backward, 
is  rich,  full-bodied,  and  intense.  The  top 
cuvee,  the  1984  Insignia,  is  tannic,  deep, 
and  full,  with  a  minty,  spicy  bouquet. 

At  the  Groth  Winery,  in  the  Oakville 
area,  the  brilliant  Nils  Venge  shows  his 
masterly  touch  with  cabernet  sauvignon. 
The  1984  is  opulent,  sweet,  and  forward, 
with  a  chewy  texture  but  excellent  bal- 
ance— one  ot  the  six  best  1984s  tasted. 

Robert  Mondavi's  regular  cabernet, 
great  in  1974,  has  become  lighter  and 
more  commercial  with  each  vintage. 
However,  1984  is  supple  and  fruity,  with  a 
lovely  ripeness  and  sweetness.  The  Re- 
serve is  exceptional.  More  complex  than 
any  vintage  since  1978,  it  combines  rich 
black-currant  scents  with  a  subtle  herba- 
ceous quality,  long,  supple,  deep  flavors, 
and  just  enough  tannin. 

The  1984  Stag's  Leap  Vineyards'  cab- 
ernet is  rich,  supple,  and  velvety,  with 
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moderate  tannins  concealed  behind  .1  cas 

cade  of  generous  black-currant  trim  and 
ulutt  of  oak.  The  merlot  is  softer  still,  yet 
rich  and  very  lush.  Warren  Winiarski's 
luxury  blond,  Cask  23,  is  exceptional  in  its 
layers  ot  npo  truit,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
Nearby,  at  Pine  Ridge  Winery,  the  two 
>tar>  are  the  excellent  Ruthcrtord  Vine- 
yard cabernet,  with  a  bouquet  of  ripe  black 


currants,  dark  color,  and  long,  supple  fin- 
ish. Gary  Andrus  thinks  his  Andrus  Re- 
serve is  equal  to  the  sublime  1980,  but  it  is 
still  tight  and  closed,  though  dark  color, 
rich  texture,  and  tannic  toughness  and 
length  suggest  immense  potential. 

The  tiny,  2,000-case  winery  ot  Johnson 
Turnbull  has  produced  a  1984  cabernet 
that  tastes  like  that  of  Heitz  Martha's 
Vineyard  at  a  third  the  price — a  supple, 
richly  fruity  wine,  concentrated,  soft,  and 
generous  in  the  finish. 

The  Oakville  Winery's  two  1984  caber- 
nets are  quite  different.  The  regular  is 
oaky,  tannic,  well  made,  a  trifle  straight- 
forward; the  Reserve,  deep,  powerful,  with 
layers  of  peppery,  tarry,  rich  black-currant 
fruit  that  lingers  on  the  palate. 

At  the  famous  Beaulieu  Winery,  the 
Private  Reserve  Georges  de  Latour  has  a 
gorgeous  bouquet  of  ripe,  intense,  crushed 
raspberry  like  a  great  Guigal  Cote  Rotie. 
Densely  colored,  full-bodied,  opulent, 
with  plenty  of  ripe  tannins  in  the  finish,  it 
should  be  exceptional.  Monticello  Cellars 
has  a  1984  Reserve  that  is  rich,  dark,  deep, 
and  tannic,  with  great  potential.  This 
winery  is  worth  watching. 

At  Caymus,  Charlie  Wagner  and  his 
son  understand  that  Napa's  cabernets  are 
best  when  they  are  shamelessly  lusty  and 
rich.  I  did  not  taste  his  Special  Selection, 
usually  a  monumental  cabernet  aged  four 
years  in  oak,  but  his  regular  1984  is  rich 
and  full-bodied.  Conn  Creek's  owner,  Bill 
Collins,  likes  his  1984  cabernet  but  thinks 
his  1985  is  better.  The  1984,  while  for- 
ward and  supple,  has  a  rich,  deep,  fruity 
texture  and  an  oaky,  chocolaty  bouquet. 

Three  wineries  with  great  1978  vintages 
have  done  well  in  1984:  Duckhorn  Vine- 


yards, renowned  tor  merlot;  Shafer  Vine- 
yards, tor  cabernet;  and  William  Hill,  tor 
mountain  cabernet.  The  Duckhorns  and 
their  wine  maker,  Tom  Rinaldi,  buy  their 
grape>  with  genius.  Their  1984  merlot  has 
good  ripeness  but  plenty  ot  tannin;  the 
cabernet  sauvignon,  a  lovely  nose  ot  black 
currants  and  plums,  ripe,  long  flavors,  but 
plenty  of  tannin  to  shed.  The  pick  of  the 
lot  is  the  Duckhorn  Three  Palms  Vineyard 
merlot,  with  its  broad,  deep  flavors,  rich- 
ness, and  plenty  of  tannin. 

Shater's  two  ll)S4  cabernets  are  styled 
quite  differently.  The  regular  is  accessible, 
with  an  attractive  chocolaty,  fruity  charac- 
ter. The  Reserve  is  deeper,  more  tannic. 

William  Hill's  strong  belief  in  mountain 
vineyards  that  produce  ripe  fruit  with  crisp 
acidity  has  been  confirmed  in  a  series  of 
fine  vintages.  I  tasted  his  1984  just  after  a 
trip  to  Bordeaux  and  could  have  mistaken 
it  tor  a  young  cask  sample  of  Leoville-Las 
Cases.  It  has  wonderful  cherry  ripeness 
and  exceptional  elegance  and  length. 

Two  of  Napa's  tiniest  wineries,  Dunn 
Vineyards  and  Long  Vineyards,  make 
fine  cabernet,  though  hard  to  find.  The 
1984  Long  is  purply-black,  extremely  tan- 
nic, impressive  for  its  ferocity,  depth,  and 

THE  1984s  ARE  RICHLY  FRUITY, 

FORWARD,  OPULENT, 

CLEAN,  AND  FULL-BODIED. 

backwardness.  The  Dunn  Howell  Moun- 
tain is  made  by  Randy  Dunn,  a  wizard  at 
cabernet.  His  Howell  Mountain  is  another 
explosively  rich,  ripe,  full-bodied  wine. 

Doug  Fletcher  is  wine  maker  at  the  up- 
and-coming  Steltzner  Vineyards.  His 
style  is  elegant  and  balanced,  and  his  1984 
cabernets  have  the  texture  of  a  fine 
Medoc,  perfumed,  supple,  and  well  bal- 
anced. The  new  Forman  Winery's  1984  is 
a  gorgeously  seductive  wine  with  broad, 
ripe  flavors,  excellent  balance,  medium  to 
full  body,  and  a  generous,  soft  finish  with 
just  enough  tannin. 

The  John  Daniel  Society,  which  pro- 
duces Dominus — the  luxury  proprietary 
wine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Chris- 
tian Moueix,  of  Chateau  Petrus — will  re- 
lease its  fabulous  1983  in  November.  The 
lesser  1984  is  reminiscent  of  an  imaginary 
blend  of  Cheval  Blanc  and  Ridge  Monte 
Bello:  a  great  wine.  Another  new  luxury 
proprietary  blend  is  the  Niebaum  Coppola 
Rubicon,  made  from  cabernet  sauvignon, 
merlot,  and  cabernet  franc.  Francis  Ford 
Coppola  wants  a  long-lived  wine,  and  the 
Rubicons  have  so  far  been  powerful,  rich, 
full-bodied,  and  highly  tannic.  The  deep- 


It's 
just 
one 
short 
step 

between 
floors 
with 
"Elevette"! 


Step  into  this  modern  home  elevator  in- 
stead of  climbing  up  and  down  the  hard 
way.  "Elevette"  is  a  life-saver  for  the 
handicapped  or  elderly  ...  is  a  conveni- 
ence for  the  whole  family.  And  the  variety 
of  color-coordinated  designs  includes  one 
to  complement  your  decor. 
Write  tor  tree  color-illustrated  catalog. 

Facts  on  "Elevette"; 
budget-priced,  single-seat 
StairLIFT;  Inclinette.  the 
deluxe  single-seat  lift; 
INCLIN-ATOR,  lift  for 
2  people.  Tax  deductible 
when  recommended  by 
doctor. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

DEPT  28 

P.O.  BOX  1557 

HARRISBURG.  PA  17105-1557 
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Courtesy  of  Gerald  R  Ford  Museum 

"Regarded  as  one  of  the  top 
portrait  artists  in  the  country" 

-  The  Times 

Over   200   commissioned   works, 
during  the  past  five  years  including 
Presidential  portraits  for  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Library.  James  E.  Carter  Library. 
Ronald  W  Reagan  Library  (1987). 

For  brochure  and  color  print  of 
portrait  painted  for  Robert  R          j 
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Williams  B'    WI 53191 
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S  i,  c  srtdo,  Sand  or  business  of  your  own  can  put  you  in  paradise 
i  sound  investment,  too.  Here's  how  we  can  help: 


If  you've  ever  thought  of  owning  a  tropical  island 
home  for  investment,  retirement  or  vacation  use. 
Island  Properties  Report  is  for  you 

Each  issue  focuses  on  a  single  island  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  Bahamas  and  beyond  —  reports 
on  politics,  the  economy,  tax  laws,  schools, 
hospitals,  living  costs  —  what  to  look  for  and  look 
out  for  —  what  it's  really  like  to  live  there. 

PLUS  PAGES  OF  LISTINGS:  villas,  condos 
private  islands,  land,  businesses  for  sale.  PLUS 
region-wide  Quarterly  Reports  on  little-known 
investment  opportunities,  island  living,  island 
books  at  discount,  how  American  ex-pats  are 
"living  their  dreams."  PLUS  Travel  Savings  on 
air,  hotehs,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  full 
refund  if  you  tell  us  within  90  days. 

FREE:  Subscribe  now  and  receive  Hammond 
Map  of  the  Caribbean  plus  2  bonus  issues  — 
all  free. 


For  sale  in  Barbados:  3-br.  converted  sugar  mill 


Montserrat  3-br  villa,  pool,  breathtaking  view  Si  10  000 


Enroll  me  for  one  year  (12  issues)  for  only  S39  00  Include 
my  FREE  bonuses 

Payment  enclosed   3  Charge  my  (  )  Diner's  (  )  MC  (  )  Visa 
(include  card  no  and  expiration  date) 


-Zip. 


Send  further  information  Enclosed  is  Si  00    — 

<?*\».  Island  Properties  Report 


Box  58CR1,  Rte.  4.  Woodstock.  VT  05091  •  802/457-3734 
--..  Credit  Card  Phone  Orders;  (802)  457-3734  -  — —  — 


THE  AMAZING  NEW 
GARLIC  MACHINE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  garlic  press  ....  freshly 
ground  garlic,  ready  whenever  you  need  it 
....  yet  stores  any  excess  peeled  cloves  in 
itself,  so  it's  right  at  hand  when  you  need  a 
"touch"  of  fresh  garlic,  or  lots  of  it!  Simply 
put  cloves  of  peeled  garlic  into  the  6'  cylin- 
der from  the  bottom,  replace  the  cutting  cap 
on  the  base,  and  turn  the  handle  to  force  the 
garlic  through  the  cutting  cap.  When  you've 
ground  out  the  amount  you  want,  slip  on  the 
end  cap  to  seal  in  the  flavor  and  taste.  Store 
the  entire  unit  in  your  refrigerator  (and  if  you 
want  to  be  absolutely  sure  there  is  no  odor, 
slip  the  unit  into  a  plastic  zip-lock  bag).  The 
patented  knife-edge  cutting  cap  provides 
uniform  ribbons  of  fresh  garlic;  no  more 
messy  crushing  ....  no  more  residue  left  as 
in  a  garlic  press.  The  Garlic  Machine  pre- 
vents waste,  since  you  only  grind  out  the 
amount  you  need.  Made  of  sturdy,  high- 
impact  plastic,  it  comes  apart  for  easy 
cleaning  and  all  parts  are  dishwasher-safe. 
Priced  at  just  S14.95  plus  S2.00  for  ship- 
ping, handling  and  insurance  (total,  $16.95  each),  it's  a  bargain  that  no  well-stocked 
kitchen  should  be  without!  A  marvelous  gift  for  any  cook  on  your  list! 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $1 6.95  ($1 4.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  each 
Garlic  Machine  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  please  PRINT  the  name  and 
?ddress,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Garlic  Machine(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure 
to  include  the  department  code  shown  below  on  your  envelope  and  on  your  order  paper. 
Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNGM  096; 

P.O.  Box  2318;  FDR  Station, 

New  York,  NY  10150 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders .)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of 
your  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St  NY.  NY  1 001 9 
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flavored   1984  can  age   htreen  years. 

While  arguments  abound  about  the  ag- 
ing potential  oi  California's  cabernets, 
those  of  Mavacamas  don't  even  open  up 
for  at  least  seven  vears.  The  1984  is  typical: 
dark,  rich,  verv  tannic,  deep,  savagely 
backward,  perhaps  the  best  cabernet  made 
here  since  the  extraordinary  1974. 

At  least  four  new  wineries  in  Sonoma 


could  give  Napa  Vallev  a  run  tor  its  money. 
The  Chalone  Winery's  Carmenet  and  the 
Lyeth  Winery's  Lveth  red  wine  are  propri- 
etary wines  made  from  blends  of  cabernet 
sauvignon,  merlot,  and  cabernet  franc. 
The  1984  Carmenet  is  powerful,  rich,  and 
deep.  The  1984  Lveth  is  all  velvety  rich- 
ness, with  a  style  much  like  that  of  a  sump- 
tuous Pomerol. 

Laurel  Glen  Vineyards'  1984  cabernet 
sauvignon  is  perhaps  its  best  wine  yet, 
intense,  with  a  long,  rich  finish,  full  body, 
and  ripe,  complex  aromas. 

Ravenswood,  which  makes  excellent 
zinfandels,  has  a  1984  cabernet  sauvignon 
that  is  sott,  tleshv,  and  supple,  uniquely 
spicy  and  exotic.  Its  merlot  is  a  blockbust- 
er— rich,  unctuous,  dense,  and  loaded 
with  rich  black-cherry  fruit  and  a  long, 
lush  finish. 

The  huge  Jordan  Winery  also  made  a 
delicious,  supple,  very  forward  1984  caber- 
net sauvignon  with  a  subtle  herbaceous 
quality  and  rich,  luscious  flavors.  A  lot 
will  go  to  restaurants.  Finally,  Matanzas 
Creek,  which  makes  topflight  white  wine, 
has  an  appealing  1984  merlot — rich,  sup- 
ple, fragrant,  fruity,  and  full-bodied. 

1  tasted  only  two  wines  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  south  ot  San  Francisco. 
The  Ridge  Vineyards  1984  Monte  Bello  is 
dense,  rich,  quite  tannic,  but  very  long 
and  deep.  The  1984  Santa  Cruz  Mountain 
Vineyard  cabernet  sauvignon,  normally 
dense,  broodingly  tannic,  and  backward, 
is  more  approachable  than  usual,  with  a 
great  bouquet  of  crushed-berry  fruit,  lush, 
long  flavors,  and  excellent  length.  □ 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Bor- 
deaux, publishes  The  Wine  Advocate. 
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Variations  on  Long  Island,  detail  from  48"  x  36"  oil  by  Eva  Makk. 

EVA  MAKK  has  wondrously  expressed  the  magnificent  and  varied  aspects 
of  Long  Island  nature.  Bold  in  treatment,  the  impressionistic  background 
emphasizes  children  in  abandoned  play.  This  painting  will  be  featured  in  the 
new  256-page  Makk  art  book,  scheduled  for  release  in  the  fall  of  1986. 


Lahaina  Galleries 


You  may  reserve  your  copy  of  the  new  Makk  book  by  calling  Lahaina  Galleries  toll-free.  U.S.:  1-800-367-8047; 
CANADA:  1-800-423-8733.  Both  numbers,  please  ask  for  Extension  108. 
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is  Pius  IX 
and  only  one  pope,  Pius  XII, 
ince  gone  elsewhere,  opting  for  the 
family  tailor.  With  each  new  papacy,  the 
Gammarelli  privilege  must  he  renewed; 
the  present  pontiff,  who  emerged  in  a 
ready-made  Gammarelli  robe  just  after  his 
election  hy  the  College  of  Cardinals,  in 
1978,  did  so  within  days  of  assuming  his 
post.  "The  pope  can  do  what  he  wants," 
says  Francesco,  "hut  he  knows  he  can 
depend  on  us." 

The  traditional  papal  wardrohe  consists 
of  a  simple  cassock  buttoned  down  the 
front  and  a  mozzetta,  or  capelet.  It  comes 
in  two  weights — light  for  summer,  heavy 
for  winter — and,  as  this  pope  finds  silk 
uncomfortable,  always  in  wool.  Accesso- 
ries include  the  papal  zucchetto,  or  skull- 
cap; the  broad-brimmed  hats;  and  a 
matching  floor-length  cape  for  outdoor 
wear.  Pope  John  Paul  II  prefers  red  leather 
moccasins  ("for  walking,"  says  Annibale) 
to  regular  shoes  and  wears  a  size  lO1^. 
"This  pope  has  presented  us  with  special 
problems,"  Annibale  admits,  "because  of 
his  various  travels. "  The  brothers  have  ris- 
en to  the  occasion,  producing  a  down  jack- 
et for  the  pope's  ski  trip  to  Monte  Marmo- 
lada,  and  the  familiar  straw  version  of  the 
wide-brimmed  hat  for  trips  below  the 
equator.  Underneath  his  clothes,  the  pope 
wears  a  regular  shirt  and  trousers,  like  all 
priests;  but  unlike  other  priests,  he  has  all 
his  firings  done  in  his  private  Vatican 
apartments.  "He's  a  perfect  fit,  long  and 
lean,"  says  Francesco,  "  and  cooperative 
with  us — like  one  of  the  family." 

The  pope  has  also  been  responsible  for  a 

In  Boston  with  a  becoming  cape  and  cappello 
by  Gamnwrelli. 


John  Paul  11,  sporting  a  miter  and  chasuble. 
All  his  fitted  clothes  are  by  Gammarelli. 

recent  turnaround  in  taste  among  the 
Roman  clergy.  "In  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  seen  a  return  to  conserva- 
tive dress — especially  among  the  priests," 
says  Francesco.  "The  pontiff  was  quick  to 
see  that  ecclesiastics  had  let  their  dressing 
habits  slip,  and  he  let  it  be  known  that  this 
was  not  acceptable."  And  how  much  does 
the  pontiff  himself  shell  out  tor  a  new  set  of 
threads?  The  Gammarellis  aren't  talking, 
but  a  cardinal's  cassock  runs  about  tour 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  bishop's  is  about 
the  same.  As  the  tailors  see  it,  the  da\  -  i  »f 
handmade  pontifical  garb  may  be  num- 
bered. "It's  hard  to  find  trained  help  these 
days,"  sighs  Francesco.  Even  so,  it  will 
take  a  miracle  before  John  Paul  II  has  to 
buy  his  clothes  off  the  rack. 

— Deborah  Ginv 


Patina  Today 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  saw  the 
moody,  sray-green  tones  of  patina,  on 
copper-sheathed  mansard  roofs,  say,  or 
church  steeples  or  statues,  you  knew 
you  were  near  something  historical. 
Not  anymore.  Recently,  interior,  furni- 
ture, and  jewelry  designers  have  captured 
nature's  process  of  oxidizing  certain  metals 
and  have  adapted  the  gritty  results  to  mod- 
ern style. 

"Patina  gives  a  surreal,  supernatural 
effect,"  says  Jem  Van  Deelen,  a  furniture 
and  lighting  designer  and  the  owner  of 
Jerrvstvle,  a  New  York  shop  currently  fea- 
turing patina  products.  "It  has  a  cloudy, 
soothing  quality.  It  speaks  of  ancient  civi- 
lizations." 

The  ancients  probably  first  spotted  pati- 
na when  they  unearthed  buried  vessels 


Intentional  decay:  jewelry  with  patma  at  New 
York's  Clodagh,  Ross  and  Williams  store. 

affected  by  the  process.  Unbeknownst  to 
them,  acids,  moisture,  and  salt  in  the  soil 
reacted  with  the  metal  and  left  a  greenish 
residue  on  its  surface.  In  the  Orient,  fif- 
teenth-centuty  Japanese  sword-fittings 
makers  commonly  used  patina  decorative- 
Iv,  stippling  acids  onto  the  intricate 
mountings  of  their  wares.  A  tew  European 
sculptors,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
employed  it  to  mask  shoddy  work:  during 
the  Renaissance  they  spilled  acid  over 
flaws  in  metal,   turning  them  green. 

Todav.  metalworkers  brush  acid  solu- 
tions (usually  copper  sulfate,  but  vinegar 
will  do)  onto  hot  or  cold  brass,  copper,  or 
bronze.  The  surface  is  buffed  and  the  cor- 
rosive reapplied  until  the  desired  shade, 
which  can  range  from  robin's-egg  blue  to 
jade  green,  appears.  Subtle  textures  are 
wrought  when  metal  is  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
buried  in  sawdust  or  dirt. 
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However  induced,  patina  becomes 
craft.  Van  Deelen  patinates  everything 
from  junk-shop  chandeliers  and  door  pulls 
to  bronze-leafed  scraps  oi  peeling  wall  plas 
ter;  he  will  mummify  a  copper  vase  in  plas 
ti(  tor  some  days  to  coax  muted,  marbled 
tones  oi  rose,  pink,  or  blue. 

Other  designers  are  breaking  new 
ground  bv  combining  modem  shapes  with 

decaying   exteriors.     1  he    accessories   de 

signer  Patti  Pomerantz  casts  35-mm  film- 
strips  into  brass  earrings,  pins,  and  brace- 


ellinqton's 
Last  Love 


Duke  Ellington  was  a  secretive  com- 
poser, divulging  little  about  what  he 
was  writing,  but  by  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1974,  he  was  working 
openly  and  feverishly  on  an  opera, 
entitled  Queenie  Pie.  Lately  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  Duke  Ellington  whose 
suave  tunes  and  big  band  had  revolution- 
ized popular  music.  He  got  to  work  instead 
on  forming  another  Ellington,  the  one  he 
hoped  would  stand  in  a  new  and  more  ele- 
vated niche  in  our  musical  pantheon. 

The  uncompleted  Queenie  Pie  was  by  his 
bed  when  he  died.  His  son,  Mercer,  knew 
the  piece,  and  the  conductor  Maurice  Per- 
ess,  Ellington's  musical  right  hand  and  edi- 
tor, was  already  deeply  involved  in  the 
opera.  The  question  for  them  was,  could 
this  story  of  a  Harlem  beauty  queen,  who 
seeks  truth  and  happiness  on  an  exotic 
island,  ever  be  produced? 

The  answer,  as  of  this  month,  is  yes. 
Peress,  Mercer  Ellington,  and  the  produc- 
ing directors  Marjorie  Samoff  and  Eric 
Salzman,  of  the  American  Music  Theater 
Festival,  in  Philadelphia,  have  collabo- 
rated on  what  will  be  a  world-premiere 
production  of  the  reconstructed  opera,  on 
September  18-28  in  Philadelphia's  Zeller- 
bach  Theatre,  at  the  Annenberg  Center. 
The  reconstruction  has  been  going  on 
since  last  winter.  According  to  Mercer 
Ellington,  "The  libretto  for  the  first  act  is 
elaborately  detailed,  but  the  second  act  is 
only  a  sketch."  Fortunately,  Peress  re- 
members working  on  a  lot  of  specific  com- 
positional and  rather  more  outlined  liter- 
ary ideas  with  Ellington.  To  fill  in  the 
blanks  in  the  opera,  Mercer  and  Peress 
brought  in  the  Broadway  songwriter 
George  David  Weiss.  He  will  help  com- 
pose lyrics,  fill  out  scenes,  and  give  the 
Ellington  libretto  continuity.  The  collab- 
orators have  aimed  at  making  an  enter- 
tainment, but  they  have  also  preserved  the 


lets  and  then  patinates  the  burnished  met- 
al. The  finish  dramatically  enhances  the 
sott  curves  of  the  film.  Jonathan  Bonner,  a 
Rhode  Island  sculptor  metalsmith,  ham- 
mers copper  into  brilliant  stylized  weather- 
wines.  1  le  patinates  these  roof  ornaments, 
knowing  that  airborne  salts  and  minerals 
will  continue  to  temper  the  color  over 
time.  And  recently,  the  Brooklyn  decora- 
tive plasterers  Art  [n  Construction  devised 
a  way  oi  blending  bronze  dust  into  plaster. 
When  the  acid  in  the  plaster  feeds  on  the 


bronze,  the  alfresco  wall  r<  onates  with 
depth  and  color. 

(  ognoscenti  appreciate  the  one 
kind  virtues  ol  patina;  crafts  people  like 
the  finish  because  ir  is  true  to  the  metal 
and  never  static.  Notes  Clodagh,  of  the 
New  York  design  shop  Clodagh,  Ross  and 
Willi, mis,  "Patina  moves  happily  from  a 
modern  environment  to  an  antique  one. 
It's  fresh  and  new,  though  it  isn't  either. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been  wearing  it 
for  years."  — Joe  Dolce 


serious  undertones.  Late  in  his  life,  Elling- 
ton was  troubled  by  the  generation  of 
young  musicians  crowding  onto  his  stage. 
He  wrote  those  anxieties  into  the  role  of 
his  stage  heroine,  Queenie  Pie,  a  charis- 
matic beauty  who  feels  the  rush  of  time 
passing. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  opera  made 
the  collaborators  face  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Could  they  legitimately  work  other 
unpublished  Ellington  music  into  the 
score  to  fill  out  the  story  line  and  complete 
essential  scenes?  Peress  believed  in  that 
artistic  license,  but  Mercer  Ellington, 
Weiss,  Samoff,  and  Salzman  questioned 
its  extent;  both  views  had  their  influence. 
"My  instinct  has  been  to  go  beyond  the 
material  we  have  for  Queenie  Pie,"  Peress 
says.  "There's  a  lot  of  important  Ellington 
music  around  that  nobody  has  heard." 
Like  many  other  creative  artists,  the  Duke 
generated  a  lot  of  material  with  no  imme- 
diate audience  in  mind. 


Ellington  the  unknown  classical  composer. 

Salzman  calls  the  work  "a  revelation." 
He  likens  the  circumstances  to  the  discov- 
ery and  staging  of  Scott  Joplin's  opera 
Treemonisha,  which  also  had  the  effect  of 
bestowing  a  quasi-classical  status  on  the 
reputation  of  its  composer.  Mercer  Elling- 
ton, seeing  this  project  as  a  mission,  will 
conduct  the  Ellington  big  band.  "I  try  to 
expose  my  pop's  music  in  areas  where  he  is 
not  known,"  he  says.  "We're  trying  to  put 
him  on  the  map  as  a  composer. " 

The  festival,  and  subsequent  perfor- 
mances of  Queenie  Pie,  will  do  just  that. 
The  street  opera  will  take  to  the  road  after 
Philadelphia,  says  Samoff — traveling  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Mark  Taper 
Forum,  in  Los  Angeles,  among  other 
American  venues,  and,  eventually,  to 
Munich,  in  1988.  —Daniel  Webster 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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\X  ichelin  decoded.  If  you  travel  with 
Michelin's  Green  Guides,  this  will 
interest  you.  As  you  know,  they  deal  only 
with  sightseeing — not  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. They  award  stars  to  attractions,  and 
they  remain  the  same  whether  the  guide  is 
in  German,  French,  or  English. 

However,  the  way  in  which  something 
is  descrihed  may  change.  For  example,  the 
French  do  not  approve  of  conspicuous 
restorations,  hut  the  Germans  admire 
them  if  they  are  well  done.  So,  in  the 
French  guide  the  description  might  read, 
"Ohviously  restored,"  hut  in  the  German 
guide  it  might  read,  "Carefully  restored." 

Japanese  woodblocks.  The  Ota 
Memorial  Museum  of  Art,  in  Tokyo, 
is  devoted  to  rare  masterpieces  of  Japan's 
major  wood-block  artists.  It  houses  12,000 
ukiyo-e  prints,  the  private  collection  of 
the  late  Seizo  Ota,  chairman  and  president 
ot  Toho  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ukiyo-e  means  "pictures  of  the  floating 
world."  The  form  flourished  from  the  sev- 
enteenth to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
the  Pop  art  ot  its  day,  and  a  colorful  diary  of 
bawdy  and  extravagant  lite-styles. 

The  ascetic  upper  class  long  regarded 
these  pictures  as  little  more  than  comic 
books  to  amuse  the  masses.  Today,  the 
work  is  represented  in  the  world's  finest  art 
museums  and  commands  high  prices  in 
international  art  markets. 

The  main  body  of  the  collection  com- 
prises 10,000  wood-block  prints,  all  repre- 
sentative works  produced  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  museum 
is  at  1-10-10  J ingumae,  Shibuya-ku. 
t  odgings  down  under.  A  very  pleas- 
■L>  ant  place  to  stay  in  New  Zealand  is 
the  tastefully  decorated  Munaroha  Guest 
Lodge,  about  three  miles  from  the  center 
of  Rotorua,  in  North  Island. 

You're  met  at  the  Rotorua  airport  by  a 
chauffeur,  who  drives  you  to  the  lodge  in  a 


lips  about  timepieces, 
Pop  art  from  Japan, 
castles  and  chapels 


Jaguar.  T<  a  and  biscuits  served  with  fine 
china  and  silver  on  guest's  arrival.  Stay  in  a 
self-contained,  two-bedroom  cottage — 
sitting  room,  kitchenette,  and  bath.  Your 
own  thermal  pool.  Good  food.  Address: 
41 1  Old  Taupo  Road,  Rotorua,  New  Zea- 
land; phone:  8-8136. 
Q  hipments  from  the  Biennale.  Art 
^  Transit  is  a  dependable  Paris  packer 
and  shipper  of  art  and  antiques.  10  Rue 
Leibnitz,  75018;  phone:  4255-1440. 
o  vviss  time.  There  is  an  unusual  mu- 
^  seum  in  Switzerland  that  most  trav- 
elers haven't  discovered:  the  International 
Museum  of  Horology,  in  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  in  the  Swiss  Jura.  It's  ot  interest  to 
anyone,  not  just  people  intrigued  by 
watches  and  clocks.  In  some  ways,  it's  like 
Ali  Baba's  treasure  cave,  all  subterranean 
and  on  different  levels. 

It's  without  question  the  world's  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  time-measur- 
ing devices,  trom  sundials  to  atomic 
clocks.  Besides  its  fabulous  antiques  col- 
lections, it  also  features  a  special  display  of 
present-day  watches:  world's  flattest, 
world's  smallest,  world's  most  expensive, 
and  so  on.  All  in  special  cases  with  indirect 
lighting  and  labeled  in  French,  German, 
and  English. 

ke's  castle.  Not  too  many  people 
know  that  you  can  stay  luxuriously  in 
the  famous  "Eisenhower  Castle,"  in  Ayr- 
shire, just  a  short  distance  from  Turnherry . 
(Its  formal  name  is  Culzean  Castle,  pro- 
nounced "Cullane.") 


I 


The  top  floor  was  given  to  Dwight 
Eisenhower  tor  lite  by  the  National  Trust 
in  gratitude  for  his  leadership  during 
World  War  11.  He  used  it  ven  little — onlj 
once  when  president — but  he  frequently 
lent  it  to  golfing  friends,  like  Bob  Hope. 

Overlooks  the  Firth  oi  Clyde  from  a 
sheer  clift.  Surrounded  by  over  500  acres  of 
wooded  property  and  gardens.  Has  a  tew 
nicely  furnished  suites.  Details:  Adminis- 
trator, Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland;  phone:  Kirkoswald 
(06556) 274. 

The  Crinan  Hotel  is  a  charming  place 
near  Lochgilphead,  in  Argyll.  Not  much 
to  look  at  outside,  but  a  delight  inside. 
Twenty-one  rooms,  each  individually  dec- 
orated by  Frances  Ryan,  an  artist.  (She 
and  her  husband,  Nicholas,  own  the 
hotel. )  All  have  views  oi  the  water.  Some 
with  balconies.  Private  baths.  Excellent 
seafood.  Address:  Crinan,  Lochgilphead, 
Argyll  PA31  8SR;  phone:  (054683)  235. 
In  the  United  States:  (800)  323-5463,  or 
(312)251-4110. 
"17  atican  treasure.  If  you  are  prowling 

*  around  the  Vatican  Museums,  make 
a  point  ot  finding  the  tiny  and  charming 
little  Chapel  oi  Nicholas  V.  Not  many 
people  seem  to  know  about  it.  Has  several 
frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  that  make  it  very 
much  worth  a  visit.  You'll  rind  it  by  going 
through  a  small  door  across  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Sala  dei  Palafrenieri.  Also 
missed  by  many  visitors  is  the  Room  ot  the 
Aldobrandini  Marriage  (you  can  find  it 
just  after  leaving  the  Sistine  Chapel). 
Frescoes  oi  the  Augustan  Age  showing 
wedding  preparations,  landscapes,  and 
scenes  from  The  Odyssey.  □ 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating,  Culturally  Minded  Trav- 
elers, 20  N.  Wacker  Dr. ,  Chicago,  \L 
60606. 
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E  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  REVERED  AS  THE  INCOR 
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SURROUNDED  BY  A  SEA  OF  SHARKS.  BUT . . 
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Folio  16  represents  a  successful  blend  of  East  and 

West— ancient  Oriental  forms  adapted  for  modern  living. 

Taken  from  the  Ming  and  early  Ch'ing  dynasties,  the  collection 

exhibits  authentic  joinery  and  carving  motifs  made  irresistible 

in  either  faux  goatskin  (shown)  or  a  rich  wood  finish. 

7b  explore  this  exotic  world,  we  invite  you  to  visit 

an  authorised  Henredon  dealer.  For  a  Folio  16  brochure  send 

$3.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  Q106,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 

Henredon 


Rare  Chinese  Export  Silver  Gilt  Can  n. 

Marks:  CU,  k,  and  phms  on  the  base. 

Weight:  10  oz.  5  d. 

Greatest  height:  4  5/16  inches 

Exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

1975-1981 
China  Trade  Period,  1785-1840  A.D. 
In  original  silk-covered  fitted  box. 
No.  24  in  the  catalogue  of  "The  Chait  Collec- 
tion of  Chinese  Export  Silver." 


"The  Chait  Collection  of  Chinese  Export  Silver" 
by  John  Devereaus  Kernan,  272- page  catalogue, 
fully  illustrated  and  slipcased,  is  still  available 
at  $65  plus  $8  for  handling  and  shipping,  and  sales 
tax  where  applicable.  Published  in  conjunction 
with  our  75th  Anniversary  Exhibition  held  in 
October,  1985. 


£Ralph  SK&hait  Galleries 
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WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  'Tel:2U-758-0937*Cables:"RAUMA"Neiv 
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Twice  a  day. 
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CLINIQUE 

SKIN  SUPPLIES 
FOR  MEN 


As  routine  as  brushing  your  teeth,  the  use  of  these  three  products  twice  a  day  improves  the  appearance, 
comfort  and  future  of  any  man's  skin.  Photographed  for  Clinique  by  Irving  Penn.  ©1985  Clinique  Labs.,  Inc. 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 


SSI 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 

Petoc±iixCorevic 

FINE  IEWELRY   V^W  ANTIOUFS 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  10022  -(212)  832-9000 
Petochl,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Corevlc,  660  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

•  St.  Maarten  c  o  La  Romana 


CONNOISSEUR 
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COVER  Photograph,  taken  in  1955,  by 
David  Seymour/Magnum 

43  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Hail  to  the 
Voyager;  the  lace  makers  of  Brazil;  financ- 
ing an  art  purchase;  the  best  CDs;  art  for  a 
beach;  it's  light,  it's  dry,  it's  a  Bellini 

70  AUCTIONS    A  potpourri  of  sales 

88  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Two  great  Verdi  so- 
pranos— and  both  of  them  American 

1  1  1  WHAT  PRICE  MAGNIFICENCE.'  Inside 
the  house  of  Grosvenor,  fur  makers  ex- 
traordiruzires,  by  Philip  Herrera 

118  MASTER  OF  DECEPTION  Trompe 
l'oeil  painting  is  alive  and  well  in  Con- 
necticut, by  Anita  Shreve 


1 24  FIRST  STERILIZE  500  YARDS  OF  SOIL  .  .  . 
How  to  build  the  ultimate  croquet  lawn, 
by  Nancy  Holmes 

126  THE  BILKING  OF  JULES  BACHE  An 
excerpt  from  the  book  that  tells  the  dirty 
truth  about  Bernard  Berenson  and  Joe 
Duveen,  by  Colin  Simpson 

132  THE  BERENSON  SCANDALS  A  candid 
interview  with  the  author  Colin  Simpson, 
by  Thomas  Hoving 

138  CRAFT  INTO  ART  A  jeweler  who 
"weaves"  in  silver  and  gold,  by  Karen  M. 
DuPriest 

142  SAFARI  IN  STYLE  Who  says  a  trek  in 
the  great  game  preserves  of  Kenya  has  to  be 
uncomfortable?,  by  Dena  Kaye 


1 50  BEYOND  PERFECT  PITCH  Meet  Ernst 
Kochsiek,  the  remarkably  gifted  man  who 
makes  great  pianists  sound  their  very  best, 
by  John  Dornberg 

156  THE  PERFECT  RESTAURANT  From 
soup  to  sweets,  everything  is  impeccable  at 
Taillevent,  by  Frank  Ward 

162  SENSE  OF  PLACE  Our  selection  of  the 
top  home  furnishings  on  the  market  today, 
by  Nancy  Hoving 


170  INVESTOR'S  FILE 
better  than  vou  think- 
valued,  too 


Danish  painting  is 
-and  greatly  under- 


188  UP  &  COMING  Patrick  Suskind,  Sil- 
vita  Gallienne,  Thomas  Hampson — re- 
member the  names 
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"THE  BALANCE  OF  FORCES." 

Three  powerful  forces,  nature,  art  and  science,  are  brought  together  to 
create  harmony  in  crystal."  Fumio  Sasa,  Hoya  Design  Leader  and  cele- 
brated artist,  on  the  art  of  Hoya  crystal.  The  purest  elements  of  nature  are 
melded  with  man's  artistry  and  technology  to  create  this  crystal  sculpture 
of  greatest  clarity  His  Trio'  depicts  the  moment  when  all  forces  come  together  and  exist 
in  perfect  balance.  Catalog  available  Please  call  212/223-6335  or  800/654-0016. 

THE  HOYA  CRYSTAL  GALLERY/450  PARK  AVENUE/AT  57TH  STREET/NY  NY  10022. 


HOYA 


GRDSV€NOR 

CANADA 

International  Fall/Winter  1986  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROD€RTS  FURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chinchilla  coat 


lEftSLTO 


449  HamiHon  Stroe'   Vancouver.  Canada 


CHANEL  N°5 

INTRODUCES  BODY  PLEASURE. 
POUDRE  NOUVELLE/EXTRAORDINARY  BATH  POWDER. 
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THE  "CAROL  "AND  •IRWIN*  WARE*  FUR  •COLLECTION*  AT 


830  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  M  ALSO  IN  NORTHBROOK  ANDOAKBROOK 


Once  you've  seen  this  Italy 


you  can  begin  this  one. 


When  we  say  there  is  more  to  Italy,  we  are  not 
just  indulging  in  our  Italian  flair  for  drama.  We  are  stating  a 
simple  truth. 

First  of  all;  of  course,  there  is  Rome.  And  Florence. 
And  Venice.  Can  you  think  of  another  country  where 
three  great  cities  come  so  quickly  to  mind? 

But  wait7  there's  more.  The  ancient  ruins  of  Sicily. 
The  towering  peaks  of  our  Alps  with  their 
matchless  ski-runs.  The  Amalfi  coast7  with  its  tiny 
villages  that  seem  to  tumble  into  the  sea.  The 
hill  towns  of  Umbria,  each  just  big  enough  to 
hold  one  Renaissance  masterpiece  and  one 
equally  treasured  ristorante. 


No  where  else  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  to  see. 
(They  say  there  are  two  works  of  art  for  every  person  living 
in  Italy.) 

So  much  to  hear.  (A  gondolier's  song  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  A  Verdi  opera  at  the  ancient  arena  in  Verona.) 
So  much  to  feel.  (It  was  a  poet  from  another 
country  who  said,  "In  Italy,  simply  letting  yourself  live  is 
beautiful") 

And  just  when  you  think  youVe  seen, 
heard,  and  felt  it  all,  Italy  astounds  you  with  more. 
Surely  youVe  heard  people  say 
"You  haven't  lived  till  youVe  visited  Italy." 
And,  just  as  surely  now  is  the  time. 


There's  more  to  it 


Call  your  travel  agent.  And  for  your  enticing  free  taste  of  Italv.  call  toll-free  1-800-331-1100.  Operator  780. 
FA1AT,  The  Italian  Hotelier's  Association.   ENIT.  The  Italian  Government  Travel  Office     Xlllt3M3  .  The  Italian  Airline 


Medallion  Serapi  from  oui  I  li  it  m 


May  you  age  as  beautifully  as  this  rug  will. 


Twenty  years  from  now,  the  lovely  little  girl  you  see  up  there  will  look  a  lot  different.  However,  the  new 
Karastan  rug  she's  sitting  on  will  probably  look  much  the  same. 

The  rug  is  from  one  of  Karastan's  three  Oriental  design  collections:  The  700  Series,  the  Williamsburg  Col- 
lection and  our  newest  addition,  the  Stately  Homes  Collection. 

Each  rug  in  each  of  our  collections  is  densely  woven  through  the  back  in  the  very  finest  of  worsted  wools  on 
an  Axminster  loom.  The  results,  you  will  find,  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  intricate  handweaving.  Tin 
themselves  were  lovingly  recreated  from  Persian,  Chinese,  Turkoman  and  other  handwoven  ruus. 
And  their  rich,  lustrous  colors  will  just  improve  with  age,  as  with  any  true  Oriental.  , — -f    ys 

We  have  so  much  faith  in  our  quality,  each  rug  comes  with  a  20-year  warranty. 
But  there's  no  guaranteeing  the  warranty  won't  wear  out  long  before  the  rug  will. 

Karastan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  ol  Reldcrest  Mills.  Inu 


Private  banking 

at  Morgan: 

financial  professionalism 

you  can  count  on 

Individuals  and  their  privately 

the  confidentiality  ot  their  rela- 

held companies  throughout  the 

tionship  with  Morgan. 

United  States  rely  on  Morgan's 

An  invitation  from  Morgan 

Private  Banking  services  to  pro- 

Learn how  the  banking,  invest- 

tect and  increase  their  capital. 

ment,  and  safekeeping  capabilities 

They  find  that  having  direct 

at  The  Morgan  Bank  can  benefit 

access  to  an  experienced  hanker 

you  and  your  company.  To  arrange 

who  provides  advice  and  atten- 

for a  Morgan  representative  to 

tion  to  detail  makes  a  difference 

visit  with  you  at  your  convenience, 

in  their  personal  affairs  and  busi- 

call Peter  E.  Guernsey  Jr. ,  Vice 

ness  interests. 

President,  National  Banking, 

Our  clients  value  the  fact  that 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 

their  Morgan  banker  can  draw 

at  (212)  997-3815;  or  in  Los 

on  the  worldwide  resources  and 

Angeles,  Wm.  Prescott  Wolcott 

financial  skills  of  a  major  money 

at  (213)  489-9354. 

center  bank.  And  they  appreciate 

The  Morgan  Bank 

Private  Banking 

Member  FOIC 

The  gemstone  Tiffany  dis 
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jTor  a  billion  years  the  gem  Tanzanite 
was  one  of  nature  s  prize  secrets  as  it  lay 
hidden  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro. 
The  honor  was  Tiffany's  to  finally 
discover  this  luminous  blue  stone  and 
give  it  a  name. 

Tanzanites  deep  blue  flame 

Here  is  a  gemstone  actually  rarer  than  a 
sapphire  and  certainly  no  less  beautiful. 
Tanzanite's  deep  blue  fire  delights  the  eye. 

The  pendant  below  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  single  Tanzanites  ever 
discovered.  When  you  visit  Tiffany's, 
take  a  moment  and  share  nature's 
passion  for  this  important  gemstone 

Necklace  of  120  diamonds 

set  in  platinum  with  removable 

96  carat  Tanzanite. 

Earclips  with  perfectly  matched    ^r 
12  carat  removable  Tanzanites. 

To  inquire, 
please  call  2 12-605-4451. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


©T&  CO.  1986 


AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  MONARCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 


Geary's      George  Watts      N.  Theobold 
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TRANSPORTS  OF  FANTASY 


It  took  the  vision  of  a  genius,  the  hands  of  craftsmen,  and 

a  great  deal  of  time  to  realize  the  fantasy  of  powered  flight. 

Today,  craftsmanship  and  time  remain  indispensable 

elements  in  realizing  the  vision  that  is 

the  Aston  Martin  Lagonda. 

Each  car  takes  a  full  four  months  of  individual  hand 

sculpting,  backed  by  seventy  years  of  tradition. 

Which  is  why  only  twenty  five  new  Lagondas  will  be 

available  in  the  entire  United  States  this  year. 

And  why  it  is  simply  the  finest  automobile 

that  can  be  bought  today. 


The  Aston  Martin  Lagonda. 

An  exclusive  example  of  modern  genius. 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  our  brochure: 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda, 

180  Harvard  Avenue,  Stamford  CT  06902.  (203)  359-2259. 


By  Appointment  In 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Pnnce  of  Wale 

Motor  Car  Manufacturer 


ASTON  MARTIN  LAGONDA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  INC. 


IN  THE  U.S.  EXCLUSIVELY  AT 


691  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10022  407- 
717  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE-  CHICAGO  60615         - 


Over  the  years, 

the  gift  of  Steuben  has  been  presented  to 

two  emperors, 

twenty-five  kings, 

fifteen  queens, 

seven  United  States  presidents, 

forty-two  princes  and  princesses, 

ninety-five  heads  of  state, 

four  popes 

and, 

on  June  17,  1985, 

to  one  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Lenihan,  who, 

after  fifty-seven  years  of  teaching  piano, 

at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 

had  decided  to  retire 

to  study  violin. 


\  1  M Bl ' S  \  ASI 

by  Paul  Schulze 

Height  p  inches  $305 

Steuben  Catalogue  $3 

Fifth  Astnue  at  30TH  Street 

New  York  New  York  10022 

212  "2-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 


STEUBEN  AN  AMERICAN  TREASURE 
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Introducing 
the  Registry  Collection  fromWamsutta- 

The  kind  of  luxury  once  found  only  in  memories- 


*5u 


Home  Products.  Ill  Wot  40 


D0I8. 


Wamsutta  has  created  a  collection  of 
linens  that  beautifully  recaptures  all  the 
quaiitvrtuxury  and  style  associated  with  the 
age  of  romance. 

ExquisiteBfcfeBnd  embroidered  trims 
from  Madeira  ffRroelicate  detailing  from 
Switzerland^mbellish  only  tnfe-ijnest  200 
thread  count,  pure  cotton  Supercale^' 
Seven  elegant  designs  are  available  in  shee 
pillowcases,  shams,  blanket  covers  and 
accessory  pillows. 

Let  Wamsutta  introduce  you  to  the 
new  standard  at  luxury  bed  linen.  It's  based  on 
a  vision  of  romantic  elegance  which  will 
never  lose  its  allure. 


Wamsutta 


.For  bhose  with  discriminating  taste. 


s. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO     •     BEVERLY  HILLS     •     DAI  .LA.-     ■     HOUSTON 


STAIR  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


I  si  \m  Mil  P  1412 


Announcing 
the  opening 
ofournezv 
galleries  on 
October  I  1986 
at  942  Madison 
Avenue 


S  CAIR  &  CO.,  942  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021  •  (212)  517-4400 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  517-4400 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 
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PUIFORCAT:  Richelieu  sterling,  Kiang  She  Limoges  china 


SAN   FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON 


William  Davie 

GALLERIES 

Auction:  Wednesday,  October  15  at  10  a.m. 
Important  17th  and  18th  Century  English  &  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Including  property  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  Prosser  Mellon.  Ligonier.  Pennsylvania 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 

JOHN  E.  FERNELEY,  SNR.  (British  1"81-1860) 

"The  Belvoir  Hounds  Leaving  Kennels" 

Inscribed  Melton  Mowbray 

Oil  on  canvas         40 Vi  x  50  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Seward  Prosser  Mellon.  Ligonier.  Penn. 
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Fine  Chinese  export  porcelain  service 

comprising  a  total  of  approximately  12^  pieces. 

decorated  with  the  Arms  of  Butler, 

Chien  Lung  Period,  circa  1760. 


Regency  rosewood  and  gilded  wire  door  credenza 


For  further  information  contact  Neysa  Furey  or  Brum  Smith  i  Furniture  &  Decorations):  Elaine  Banks  (Old  Master  and  Sporting  Paintings) 
175  East  8~th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


JEAN  RAOUX 

(French  l6"T-7-l-T34) 

"The  Fortune  Teller" 

Oil  on  canvas 

SI  x  37Y2  inches 

Provenance: 

David  Koester  Gallery,  N.Y. 
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From  our  sterling  menagerie  by  BUCCELLATI . 
Apes,  ducks,  birds,  cat,  seal  &  chick,  625.  to  1,950. 


.-.<p£. 


Furry-  Gorilla  shown  actual  size:  1,950. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    •    BEVERLY    HILLS    •    DALLAS    •    HOUSTON 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE 


CARTER. ..FOR  140  YEARS  UNIT- 
ING LEGEND  WITH  REALITY.  A 
HISTORY  SO  RICH  IN  CREATIVITY 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  THAT  IT 
HAS  CHANGED  THE  VERY 
COURSE  OF  THE  JEWELERS  ART. 
GENERATIONS  OF  DEDICATED  AND  TALENTED 
DESIGNERS,  WORKING  WITH  THE  NOBLEST  OF 
EARTH'S  TREASURES,  HAVE  TRANSFORMED  PRE- 
CIOUS METALS  AND  STONES  INTO  OBJECTS  OF 
RARE  BEAUTY  AND  FANTASY.  LIKE  POETS  OR 
MAGICIANS,  CARTIER  CREATORS  KNOW  THE 
WONDER  OF  DREAMS  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
DESIRE.  AND  LIKE  THOSE  MASTERS  OF  IMAG- 
INATION, THE  CARTIER  ARTISTS  INTERPRET  THOSE 
DREAMS  AND  DESIRES  FOR  A  CLIENTELE  WHICH, 
LIKE  CARTIER  ITSELF,  IS  UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD. 


since  1847 


AUSTIN  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  ■  CHEVY  CHASE  ■  CHICAGO  -  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  -  EORT  LAUDtBDALE  ■  HONOLULU  -  HOUSTON  •  LAS 
LOS  ANOELES  ■  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  ■  SAN  LBANCISCO  •  SAN  IUAN  ■  ST  THOMAS  •  TOBONTO  •  VAIL  •  VANCOUVER  -  WASH1NI.I'  I 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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Interchangeable  center  stones 
Inspired  by  Jean  Henri" 
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JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 
jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112 

Troy,  Michigan  48084 

(313)  649-1122 
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SOUTHAMPTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BE\CH 

BAL  HARBOUR*  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  WASHINGTON 

•  ^  \N  FRANCISCO 


|      Photo  by  Henneka  at  Hotel  GRITTI  PALACE  in  Venice 
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MCM  Handcrafted  Perfection.     Designed   fi  by  S) 

/ 


MCM-  The  Roman  numerals  ;>  :nbolizing 
ihe  19th  Ceniurv.  the  ei 


Furniture  by  Kinuel  Furniture  Company 
STROHEJM&  ROM  ANN,  INC.,  1  55  Hast  56thStreet, New  York Ci^ 
Atlanta  Boston/Chicago,  Dallas  Dania/Denver/Houston      T] 
Laguna  Niguel/Los  Angeles  Fhiladelphia/San  Francisco     N< 
Seattle/Troy  Washington,  D.C. 
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Magnificent  Jewels  from  the  Collection  of 
Caroline  Ryan  Foulke 

To  be  auctioned  October  21  and  22, 1986. 
For  catalogues  and  further  information  please  call  212/546-1133. 


CHRISTIE'S 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 


U    ONLY    L  I  V  E    ONCE.    LIVE 


Natural  Russian  Sable  Jacket.  Exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 


T     IN    REVILLON. 
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DESIGNS  ©  ELIZABETH  GAGE 


A  selection  of  Zodiac  rings  and  earrings  in  18kt  gold 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET 

LONDON  Wl 

CM99  2879 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  STAYING  IN  NEW  YORK. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Hail  to  the  Voyager 

It  all  goes  well,  at  dawn  on  September 
14,  from  a  tiny  airfield  in  the  Mojave 
desert,  a  beautiful  and  strange  air- 
plane, the  Voyager,  will  have  em- 
barked upon  the  most  dramatic  and 
daring  adventure  in  aviation  history — a 
flight  around  the  world  without  stopping 
or  refueling.  The  Voyager,  a 
1,858-pound  experimental  air- 
craft, which  looks  like  nothing 
more  than  a  letter  H  with  pon- 
toons, fins,  and  two  engines  front 
and  rear,  broke  world  records  in 
July  when  it  flew  for  1 1 1  hours 
without  refueling,  making  laps 
back  and  forth  over  the  California 
coastline.  It  logged  an  incredible 
1 1,600  miles  nonstop. 

The  schedule  calls  for  the 
ground  crew  to  guide  the  elegant, 
pale  blue  craft  onto  the  takeoff 
runway  just  as  the  sun  breaks  over 
the  horizon  at  Mojave.  The  pilots,  Dick 
Rutan  and  Jeana  Yeager  (no  relation  to  the 
heroic  test  pilot  "Chuck,"  but  equal  to 
him  in  courage),  are  to  begin  the  daunt- 
ing, 25,000-mile  mission  without  once 
landing  or  being  supplied  in  midair. 

The  Voyager  vessel  is  terribly  sensitive 
to  air  turbulence,  especially  when  fully 
loaded  with  nine  thousand  pounds  of  fuel. 
Dick  Rutan,  whose  brother  Burt  designed 
Voyager,  says  that  when  he  started  flying 
the  great  bird  he  was  "scared  of  her."  If 
Voyager  rolls  in  or  is  shaken  by  wind,  the 
huge  main  wing  can  flex  up  and  down  as 
much  as  twenty-eight  feet.  Flying  it  is  like 
steering  a  half  acre  of  Jell-O  through  the 
sky  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  only 
person  other  than  Rutan  or  Yeager  to  fly  in 
her  was  Mike  Melvill,  a  member  of  the 
Voyager's  volunteer  building  crew.  He 
wrote  recently  in  Sport  Aviation  magazine: 
"As  slowly  as  the  Voyager  reacts,  especial- 
ly in  roll,  the  pilot  must  be  way  ahead  of  it, 
must  use  his  (or  her)  intuition  or  'seat  of 
the  pants'  judgement  and  put  in  the  proper 
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input  even  before  it  is  needed.  Watching 
Dick  fly  this  approach,  'poetry  in  motion,' 
I  could  see  where  he  got  his  nickname, 
'The  Velvet  Arm.' 

Rutan  and  Yeager  will  live  aloft  for 
twelve  days  in  what  is  not  so  much  a  cock- 
pit as  "a  little  cocoon  home,"  in  Rutan's 
words.  The  pilot  at  the  controls  half  sits 
and  half  reclines,  while  the  other  must  lie 
down  nearby.  Getting  oxygen  will  be  a 
challenge.  The  crew  was  forced  to  adapt  a 
hospital  system,  since  no  existing  aviation 


oxygen  rig  worked.  Human  waste  will  be  a 
headache.  The  engines'  noise  will  be  a 
constant  racket,  wearing  down  the  endur- 
ance of  the  team.  Exhaustion  will  threaten 
the  pilots.  They  will  not  stand  regular 
watches  but  will  spell  each  other  as  soon  as 
one  fatigues.  Every  slight  change  in  engine 
sound,  every  flex  of  those  wings,  will  bring 
on  anxiety  and  fear. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  mission  of  the  Voyager  is  not  the 
courage  and  skill  of  its  pilots  but  how  the 
craft  came  into  being.  A  couple  of  decades 
ago,  Burt  Rutan  started  designing  excep- 
tionally lightweight  but  strong  aircraft  fit- 
ted out  with  a  small  wing  in  front,  called  a 
canard,  and  an  engine  in  the  rear.  These 
Rutan  airplanes,  conceived  for  the  flyer 
who  could  not  afford  today's  very  expen- 
sive conventional  craft,  were  never  avail- 
able in  finished  form.  You  had  to  buy  the 
blueprints  and  build  it  yourself  out  of  com- 
posite materials — a  task  that  could  take 
from  two  to  eight  years.  These  distinctive 
"Rutan"  planes  slipped  into  the  world  of 


aviation  quietly  but  powerfully.  With 
their  canards  and  rear  propellers,  they  had 
to  be  parked  in  odd,  kneeling  positions 
with  nose  gear  retracted  so  that  the  engine 
didn't  tip  the  plane  over  backward. 

At  first,  pilots  tended  to  smirk  at  the 
sight  of  the  bizarre  "Vari-EZ"  or  "Long- 
EZ,"  as  they  were  named.  But  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fly  them  became 
converts,  impressed  by  their  efficiency, 
ease  of  handling,  and  safety.  Today,  more 
and  more  experts  believe  that  Burt  Rutan 
has  come  up  with  the  future  of  avi- 
ation. Beechcraft  seems  to  believe 
it.  Their  "canard"  eight-  to  ten- 
seat  corporate  turboprop,  Starship 
I,  has  received  plaudits  from  test 
pilots.  I  myself  assembled  and  own 
a  little  sport  two-seater  with  a 
canard,  a  design  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  Burt  Rutan — and  I, 
|  for  one,  am  convinced.  To  know 
n  that  my  Falcon  X-P  does  such 
I  intelligent  things  as  pull  itself  out 
%  of  a  dive  and  refuse  to  stall  or  spin 
I  is  very  comforting,  to  say  the 
d,    least. 

The  Voyager  is,  of  course,  not  your  typ- 
ical safe  "Rutan"  home-built.  It  is  a  "Ru- 
tan" taken  to  the  third  power  of  experi- 
mentation. Yet  it,  too,  was  built  in  a  han- 
gar by  just  three  people,  Dick,  Jeana, 
Bruce  Evans,  and  a  crew  of  volunteers. 
The  money  to  create  this  masterpiece  did 
not  come  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, or  from  the  private  aircraft  industry, 
or  from  the  military-industrial  complex.  It 
came  wholly  from  individual,  mostly  mod- 
est contributions  and  from  people  who  still 
believe  that  great  dreams  can  give  birth  to 
great  realities.  No  mammoth  deficit,  no 
boondoggling,  no  deceits  or  cover-ups  of 
shoddy  crucial  parts. 

The  Voyager  is  a  lovely  symbol  of  what 
America  is  still  largely  about — the  land 
where  individuals  can  create  miracles  by 
themselves  and  where,  if  you  want,  you 
can  design,  build,  and  fly  your  own  plane 
across  the  country  or  arouna  the  world.  I 
wish  there  were  room  for  me  in  the  Voyag- 
er. Dick  Rutan  and  Jeana  Yeager,  good 
luck  and  Godspeed.  Go  for  it!  H 
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On  Financing  Art 
Purchases 

When  Leonard  Andrews,  publisher 
of  twenty-four  highly  specialized 
law  journals,  decided  to  buy  a  col- 
lection of  Andrew  Wyeth  works 
last  spring  (see  September  Con- 
noisseur), he  needed  to  come  up  with 
something  in  the  region  of  $6  million.  He 
borrowed  it  from  the  U.S.  Trust  bank. 
Sure,  they  made  a  show  of  sending  experts 
to  look  over  the  merchandise,  but  the  real 
collateral  was  Andrews  himself.  Similarly, 
when  Wendell  Cherry  put  in  his  final  bid 
ot  $5.3  million  for  Picasso's  self-portrait 
Yo,  Picasso  at  Sotheby's  in  1980,  no  one 
worried  whether  he  was  good  for  it. 
Because  he  was  the  president  of  Humana 
Inc.,  a  hospital  corporation  based  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  a  longtime  art 
collector,  it  was  understood  that  Cherry 
could  find  the  cash  somewhere. 

For  the  less  well-heeled,  however,  it's  a 
different"  story.  Borrowing  money  trom 
lending  institutions  in  order  to  buy  art  is 
anything  but  easy.  "It's  just  too  risky,"  says 
Joe  Tauer,  a  loan  officer  at  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  (which  itself  has  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  4,300  art  objects  world- 
wide worth,  perhaps,  $5  million). 

Some  banks  around  the  country  will 
take  a  chance,  however,  among  them 
Albany  Bank  and  Trust,  in  Chicago;  the 
Bank  ot  Boston;  and  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  and  Citibank,  in  New  York.  These 
are  also  actively  involved  with  collectors 
and  dealers.  At  the  helm  of  each  of  these 
banks,  a  senior  official  who  is  also  an  art 
collector  leads  the  institutions  artward. 
Banks  lacking  arts  promoters  or  connois- 
seurs, however,  are  apt  to  dismiss  such 
applications  out  ot  hand. 

In  consequence,  middle-income  dealers 
and  collectors  must  find  other  ways  to  get 
money.  They  turn  most  often  to  spouses 
and  friends  tor  loans  or  take  out  second 
mortgages  on  their  homes.  Beyond  that, 
they  can  look  hopefully  to  one  or  more  of  a 
growing  number  of  art-financing  services. 
Among  the  most  prominent  are  General 
Art  Equities  (which  lends  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  appraised  fair-market  value  of  an 
object);  Sotheby's  (which  arranges  loans 
for  certain  buyers  at  the  auction  house); 
and  International  Fine  Art  Consultants 
and  Rosenthal  Art  Equities  (which  pri- 
marily help  art  dealers). 

These  art-financing  companies  don't 
necessarily  solve  art  buyers'  money  prob- 
lems,  however,   and  may  add  to  them. 


They  all  charge  a  high  interest  for  their 
loans — from  2  percent  above  the  prime 
rate  to  24  percent  (Rosenthal  Art  Equities 
also  sometimes  demands  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  profit  when  the  object  is  sold 
again) — which  might  make  bank  require- 
ments tor  loans  look  more  attractive  again 
to  the  indetatigable. 

One  of  the  newer  entries  into  the  art- 
rinancing  held  is  the  ArtMaster  credit 
card,  which  Barry  Ross  Weiner,  president 
of  Vestpro,  a  real-estate  company,  is  hop- 
ing to  launch  later  this  year.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  a  bank  to  approve  a  loan,  the 
possessor  of  such  a  card,  with  a  $25,000 
approved  credit  limit,  would  be  able  to 
purchase  art  more  easily  and  quickly. 
Weiner  also  thinks  that  the  card  will  help 
people  not  to  feel  intimidated  while  deal- 
ing with  major  galleries.  "There's  a  funere- 
al atmosphere  to  most  galleries, "  he  notes. 
"It's  so  forbidding  in  there.  The  ArtMaster 
credit  card  would  be  like  an  admission  pass 
that  makes  people  feel  more  at  ease,  more 
accepted." 

The  problem  here  is  that  few  major  gal- 
leries currently  accept  even  the  more 
mainstream  credit  cards.  "I'm  not  giving 
up  three  percent  of  what  the  work  sells  for 
to  some  company,"  says  the  dealer  Ivan 
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ingformany.  In  other  words,  a 

',■    '  i  :>  card  holder  might 

just  hnd  himself  paying  a  $45  membership 

fee  to  own  a  piece  of  plastic  that  no  one 

will  honor. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  Dealers 
regularly  allow  known  collectors  to  take 
art  home  with  them  and  not  begin  paying 
for  90  to  1 20  days.  Often  they  accept  pay- 
ment in  installments,  or  they  may  take 
something  (sometimes  not  necessarily  art; 
jewelry,  perhaps)  in  trade.  More  often 
than  before,  furthermore,  banks  are  insti- 
tuting revolving  lines  of  credit,  which  pro- 
vide discretionary  funds  up  to  $50,000  or 
$100,000,  to  certain  customers. 

Maybe  the  bottom  line  is  that  if  you 
have  a  credit  rating  and  want  to  purchase 
art  badly  enough,  you'll  find  a  way  to  get 
the  funds.  It  just  depends  whom  you're 
willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

— Daniel  Grant 


Santa  Monica's 
Popular  Front 

The  most  unusual  outdoor  sculpture 
garden  in  the  world  is  in — perhaps 
you  guessed  it — Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia. Sporting  the  earnest  name  of 
Natural  Elements  Sculpture  Park,  or 
NES,  it's  now  sufficiently  far  along  to  con- 
firm what  everyone  suspected  all  along. 
Los  Angeles's  artistic  sensibility  is,  to  say 
the  least,  sui  generis. 

To  begin  with,  the  park  is  three  miles 
long.  It  stretches  the  length  of  the  city 
along  the  beach,  from  Ocean  Park,  in  the 
south,  to  the  Palisades  area  of  expensive 
high-rise  offices  and  condominiums,  in 
the  north.  Some  of  the  sculpture  is  already 
in  place,  and  is  it  ever  site-specific. 

Consider  the  "Wind  Harp"  chairs,  by 
Douglas  Hollis,  whose  high  backs  are 
made  of  hollow  steel  tubing  and  taut  cables 
so  that  they  vibrate  mu- 
sically in  ocean  breezes 
as  they  sit  embedded  in 
the  sand.  Then  there's 
Carl  Cheng's  "Santa 
Monica  Art  Tool,"  a 
ferro-concrete  roller 
that  is  towed  down  the 
strand  by  a  municipal 
tractor  while  it  imprints 
a  miniature  metropolis 
on  the  sand,  a  sort  of 
endless  urban  sand  cas- 
tle. And  to  mark  the 
summer  solstice,  Nancy 
Holt  has  designed  the 


sixteen-foot-high,  eighty-two-inch-long 
"Solar  Web";  it's  a  sort  of  spidery  jungle 
gym  in  black  steel  capped  with  a  twelve- 
pointed  sun-faced  star.  On  solstice  day  the 
structure  causes  a  "magic  circle"  of  light  to 
merge  with  a  circular  platform  on  the 
ground. 

NES  traces  its  history  back  to  State 
Assemblyman  Tom  Hayden  and  his  merry 
band  of  radicals,  the  Santa  Monica  Rent- 
ers' Rights  group.  In  the  late  1970s,  this 
group  organized  to  fight  for  rent  control 
and  to  combat  the  gentnfication  by  condo 
building  of  the  Ocean  Park  neighborhood, 
on  Santa  Monica's  southern  extreme.  It 
grew  into  a  citywide  political  force,  elect- 
ing two  mayors  in  the  early  eighties,  estab- 
lishing the  Arts  Commission 
in  '82,  and  pushing  through 
the  "Percent  for  Art"  ordi- 
nance (1985),  whereby  1 
percent  of  all  money  spent 
on  city  construction  and 
remodeling  would  go  to 
art.    Most  recently,   this 


On  the  waterfront 
the  sonorous 
"Wind  Harp" 
beach  chair,  by 
Douglas  Mollis, 
and  the  whimsica 
sand  roller  try 
Carl  Cheng. 


civic  collectivism  has  included  a  renova- 
tion of  sections  of  the  waterfront,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Santa  Monica  pier,  partial- 
ly destn  >yed  by  a  storm  in  1984.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Arts  Commission,  the 
waterfront  renovation,  in  turn,  spawned 
the  sculpture  park. 

NES  Park  was  originally  conceived  in 
1983  by  Buria  Finkel,  a  Santa  Monica  art- 
ist and  former  city  Arts  Commission  mem- 
ber. It  was  Finkel's  intention  that  the  park 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  a  century  of  eco- 
logically damaging  developments  along 
California's  southern  coast — the  oil  wells 
and  power  stations  and  so  on — mediating 
between  them  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  beach  and  ocean.  "That  meant 
creating  a  different  kind  of  art,"  she  says, 
"one  that  goes  beyond  decoration  and 
embellishment  to  play  a  vital  social  role. 
It's  an  educational  process  for  the  whole 
city." 

As  NES  Park  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there 
is  no  way  of  gauging  the  response  to  a  proj- 
ect that,  indeed,  the  public  can  hardly  be 
fully  aware  of  as  yet.  They  soon  will  be. 
Three  NES  Park  works  a  year  are  being 
commissioned.  By  the  year  2000,  visitors 
strolling  down  the  strand  should  encoun- 
ter art  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  once 
every  three  hundred  feet!     — Henry  Korn 

Where  the  Boys  Are 

A  century  of  decline  and  all  that  notwith- 
standing, Anglophiles  would  surely  ac- 
knowledge that  one  of  England's  enduring 
glories  is  the  public  school,  perhaps  better 
called  private  school,  since  it  may  now 
cost  $  10,000  per  annum  to  send  your  chil- 
dren there.  The  education  is  first-rate,  and 
countless  American  families  who  have 
wished  to  educate  their  kids  at  such  famous 
institutions  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  like 
have  willingly  paid  the  price.  But  what  do 
the  parents  of  a  girl  do?  The  best  public 
schools  have  tradition- 
ally been  for  boys  only. 
Until  recently  the 
answer  was  to  look  else- 
where. Increasingly, 
though,  there  are  glim- 
mers of  hope,  and  the 
main  reason  is  econom- 
ic. As  the  English  grew 
poorer  and  less  able  to 
afford  private  educa- 
tion, a  number  of 
schools  realized  that  ad- 
mitting girls  meant  dou- 
bling the  source  of  po- 
tential applicants.    But 
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What!  Girls  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  Clifton? 


for  the  most  part,  the  coeds  were  taken  for 
only  the  last  two,  pre-university  years. 
(Nowadays,  about  one  pupil  in  ten  is  a 
girl.) 

Finally,  even  that  discriminatory  prac- 
tice is  changing.  Clifton  College,  one  of 
the  top  level  of  traditional  schools,  has 
decided  on  a  full-scale  plunge  into  coedu- 
cation. It  is  the  first  hig-name  boys-only 
institution  to  do  so.  Starting  next  Septem- 
ber, Clifton  will  admit  girls  at  every  lev- 
el— from  age  nine  to  seventeen — by  con- 
verting two  boardinghouses,  Oakeley's 
and  Poole's  (which  is  in  the  junior 
school),  both  formerly  for  boys,  into  girls' 
dormitories.  Each  house  should  have  a 
provisional  intake  of  about  forty  girls,  with 
the  Oakeley's  contingent  rising  to  sixty  in 
due  course. 

Set  in  what  the  late  poet  laureate  John 
Betjeman — himself  a  quondam  student  of 
the  junior  school — called  "the  handsom- 
est suburb  in  Europe,"  Clifton  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  countryside  and  a  mile  from  the 
center  of  Bristol,  a  prosperous  city  in 
southwest  England.  Counting  the  junior 
school,  it  numbers  1,100  or  more  pupils, 
40  percent  of  whom  are  local  day  boys. 
Amid  the  leafy  Georgian  and  Victorian 
houses  that  make  real-estate  agents  dream, 
adjacent  to  Bristol's  splendid  old  zoologi- 
cal gardens,  Clifton  has  always  been  a 
quietly  innovative  place. 

Founded  in  1862,  and  though  modeled 
on  Dr.  Arnold's  Church  of  England-based 
Rugby  school,  Clifton  helped  to  integrate 
nineteenth-century  Jewish  students  by 
creating  the  still-unique  dormitory  named 
Polack's  House,  complete  with  synagogue, 
housemaster-cum-rabbi,  and  kosher  food. 
Clifton  has  also  had  something  of  a  special 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  Old 
Cliftonian  Society  Dinners  are  held  an- 
nually in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco;  and  each  Fourth  of  July  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flies  above  the  crenel- 


lated towers  to  commemorate  General 
Omar  Bradley,  who  drew  up  the  Norman- 
dy invasion  plans  in  the  Victorian  study  of 
School  House. 

At  first  it  will  be  difficult  for  many  to 
accept  that,  in  the  future,  a  roster  of  distin- 
guished old  girls'  names  might  be  com- 
memorated along  with  the  likes  of  Trevor 
Howard,  Michael  Redgrave,  John  Cleese, 
John  Houseman,  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
Joyce  Carey,  and  I.  A.  Richards,  as  well  as 
Clifton's  crop  of  mathematicians,  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  and  distinguished  musi- 
cians (Sir  David  Willcocks  for  one).  Such 
a  history  of  high  achievement  is  not  easily 
diluted;  perhaps  some  future  historian  will 
point  to  Clifton  as  the  school  that  not  so 
much  changed  a  national  tradition  as, 
rather,  helped  to  preserve  it. 

— Brian  Worthington 


High  Art 


Satellite  imaging  used  to  be  a  pastime 
monopolized  by  the  federal  government, 
whose  weathermen,  mapmakers,  and  mili- 
tary spies  controlled  all  sky-based  cameras 


for  many  years.  Gradually,  however,  ac- 
cess to  the  heavens  has  become  democra- 
tized, and  the  public  has  increasingly  tak- 
en to  ordering  snapshots  of  favorite  land- 
masses  from  privately  operated  satellites. 

Some  orbital  images,  as  we  know  from 
twenty-five  years  of  space  travel,  are  plain- 
ly breathtaking  and  make  splendid  posters. 
Today's  consumer  of  satellite  photography 
can  choose  from  a  massive  archive  of 
images  already  in  the  can  or  order  any  site 
on  earth  photographed  in  black-and- 
white  or  color.  The  price  oi  commission- 
ing a  new  satellite  image  compares  well 
with  the  going  market  in  art  photography, 
currently  hovering  at  from  $50  to  $350.  If 
there  is  a  geological  spectacle  you  want  to 
record  for  study  or  for  sport,  not  to  men- 
tion for  sheer  aesthetic  pleasure,  then  the 
satellite  may  be  your  medium. 

One  place  where  consumers  can  order 
such  images  is  the  U.S. -based  Earth  Ob- 
servation Satellite  Company  (EOSAT). 
With  offices  in  Maryland,  use  of  receiving 
towers  in  several  countries,  and  two  satel- 
lites circling  the  globe,  EOSAT  adds  a  cer- 
tain richness  to  the  phrase  "transnational 
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Show  your  respect  again. 
Call  Japan. 

She  raised  you  from  a  little  boy  to  a  man  of  substance.  Taught  you  loyalty, 
integrity,  tradition.  So  when  you  left  Tokyo,  you  took  your  mother's  words  of 
wisdom  with  you.  Why  not  tell  her  how  much  they've  meant  to  you? 

With  AT&T  International  Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone. 


Economy     Discount     Standard 
JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA  3am-2pm    8pm-3am    2pm-8pm 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE  FOR  A  10-MINUTE  CALL*  $    .95  $1.20  $1.58 

*Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  the  length  of  the  call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes 
cost  less.  All  prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  during  the  hours  listed.  Add 
3%  federal  excise  tax  and  applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  our  toll-free  number  for  further  information  or  if  you'd 
like  to  receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000.  <c>  1986  AT&T 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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corporation. "  A  typical  EOSAT  product  is 
an  image  of  a  piece  of  land  100  miles 
square,  whose  fidelity  can  be  enhanced  by 
electronic  means  to  produce  a  resolution 
of  thirty  meters.  To  the  layman  this  means 
that  lawn  parties  are  invisible  to  the  orbit- 
ing eye,  while  New  York's  Central  Park 
may  be  recognized  as  a  patch  of  green  on  an 
enlarged  print. 

Aside  from  individuals  enamored  of 
glowing  pictures  of  mountain  ranges — 
EOSAT's  color  enlargements,  or  "wall- 
hangers,"  have  a  powerful  visual  appeal — 
big  users  of  EOSAT's  services  include  oil 
and  gas  companies,  urban  planners,  and 
agriculture  firms.  Not  long  ago,  a  county 
in  Arizona  faced  a  problem:  water  rustlers, 
or  people  who  were  illegally  diverting  pub- 
lic aqueducts  to  irrigate  private  land.  To 
gather  evidence  against  the  water  thieves, 
local  officials  hired  a  firm  to  take  incrimi- 
nating photographs.  What  made  this  sur- 
veillance effort  unusual  was  that  it  was 
mounted  from  the  sky — specifically,  from 
two  satellites  passing  over  the  Southwest. 
The  infrared  images  showed  miles  of  irri- 
gated land  where  previously  there  had 
been  only  hard  Arizona  dirt.  A  few  calcu- 
lations, followed  by  some  plotting  on 
maps,  and  the  water  rustlers  were  appre- 
hended. Such  are  the  new  uses  of  orbital 
photography. 

As  a  result,  the  arcane  industry  of  "pri- 
vate" satellite  photography  is  growing:  just 
this  year  the  French  company  SPOT 
Image  came  onto  the  scene  when  it 
launched  an  image-capable  satellite  from 
Europe  and  opened  offices  in  the  United 
States.  In  response,  EOSAT  quickly  elim- 
inated the  charge  for  new  photos.  One 
might  say  that  competition  is  in  the  air. 

— Edward  Ball 


The  Laser  Library 

The  honeymoon  between  the  music  lover 
and  the  four-and-a-half-inch  compact  disc 
continues.  Now  that  the  new  technology 
has  proven  its  acoustic  excellence  and  its 
convenience,  it  is  overwhelming  the  mar- 
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nergy.  Release  it  and  discover  a  more  beautiful 
>ody.  Smoother,  firmer  skin.  More  appealing 
ontours.  That's  the  time-honored  Oriental  insight 
>ehind  Shiseido's  luxurious  new  system  of  total  body 
:are.  Combining  traditional  herbal  extracts,  shiatsu 


massage  technique 

mOSt    advanced    skin    curt:    ipynnjiuyvoo,    u*^;^«' 

Energy  Body  Care  cleanses,  tones,  moisturizes... 
releases  new  energy^  Because  energy  is  the  very 
essence  of  beauty. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  BODY 

SHISEIDO  ESSENTIAL  ENERGY  BODY  CARE 

JTHL/EIDO 


Lord  &  Taylor 

Available  at  select  stores. 


How  a  scorned  heart 
created  the  first  chair 
capable  of  reigning  in 

the  White  House. 


t  was  1786. 


I! 
Everyone  in  Paris  knew  Hepplewhite  adored  her. 
There  were  tales  of  how  he  followed  her  from  ball  to  ball. 
lb  no  avail. 
She  was  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  French  Minister. 
Never  had  Paris  had  a  gentler  heroine. 

And  when  it  was  discovered  that  her  body  was  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  all  Paris  was  saddened.  Soon  her  parlor  bedroom 
was  filled  with  flowers  arriving  day  and  night. 

"I  miss  my  dancing  and  my  partners  and  the  plumes  of  the 
palace  lieutenants"  she  grieved  to  her  friends. 
And  Hepplewhite  heard. 

Ten  weeks  later,  a  gift  arrived  for  the  sitting  room.  It  was 
a  chair  Hepplewhite  had  worked  on  day  and  night.  She  smiled 
because  it  possessed  the  majesty  of  a  palace,  and  the  lightness 
of  Paris  in  the  Spring,  and  the  plumes  of  the  Paris  guards. 
It  has  become  the  most  elegant  chair  in  history. 
This  is  the  legend  of  Hepplewhite. 

It  was  1886. 

Elizabeth  Karges  was  leafing  through  the  cabinet-maker's 
journal  written  by  her  husband,  Albert  Karges.  She  read: 

"I  think  it  is  possible  to  find  a  new  richness  in  color. 
I  am  constantly  struggling  to  find  a  delicacy  in  strength!' 

And  Albert  Karges  began  his  work  to  create  a  new  density 
of  color,  a  new  fluidity  in  wood,  allowing  what  Hepplewhite  had 
begun  to  now  triumph  in  wood.  This  is  the  legend  of  Karges. 

It  is  1986. 

Today  the  Karges  family  is  proud  to  present  the 
Eugenie  chair  as  part  of  The  Albert  and  Edwin  Collection  —  a 
Commemorative  Collection  Celebrating  100  "fears  of  Furniture 
Art  in  Wood.  The  Albert  &  Edwin  Collection  is  presently 
featured  at  the  distinguished  stores  and  decorator  showrooms 
listed  on  the  following  page. 

Karges 

By  Hand- 

The  Karges  Furniture  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  6517,  Evansville,  Indiana  47712  (800)  252-7437 


For  your  Karges  color  brochure, 
send  515  to  Dept.  10C-6 
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Karges  proudly  presents 

The  Albert  and  Edwin 

Collection. 

It  may  be  viewed  at  the  following 
fine  stores  and  designer  showrooms. 

CALIFORNIA 

Costa  Mesa:  Glabman's 
Los  Angeles:  Glabman's 
Whittier:  Village  Green 
CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich:  A. M.S.  Interiors 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta:  Mathews'  Furniture  Galleries 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago:  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

INDIANA 

Evansville:  Audubon  Fine  Furnishings 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville:  Thorpe  Interiors 

MARYLAND 

Clinton:  Cantrell's  Interiors  Ltd. 

St.  Michaels:  Higgins  4k  Spencer 

Bethesda:  Aniara  International 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall  River;  Cabot  House 

Haverhill:  Cabot  House 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis:  Gabberts 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Portsmouth:  Cabot  House 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson:  Bograd's 

Wayne:  Martin  Interiors 

NEW  YORK 

Fiuntington:  Classic  Galleries 

New  York  Ciry:  B.  Altman  4k  Company 

OHIO 

Cleveland:  John  P.  Sedlak 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Haverford:  O'Neill  ck  Bishop 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville:  Bradtords 
TEXAS 

Amanllo:  Lifestyles 

San  Antonio:  Leonard's  Furniture 

VIRGINIA 

McClean:  Regal  Design  Group 

DESIGNER  SHOWROOMS: 
CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco:  Baker,  Knapp  ck  Tubbs 

FLORIDA 

Dania:  Baker,  Knapp  ck  Tubbs 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta:  Baker,  Knapp  ck  Tubbs 

INDIANA 

Ft.  Wayne:  The  Design  Guild  Showroom 

MARYLAND 

Kensington:  Marvin  J-  Perry  &  Associates 

MICHIGAN 

Troy:  Baker,  Knapp  4*  Tubbs 

TEXAS 

Dallas:  Bill  Jackson  &  Associates 
Dallas:  Theo's,  Inc. 
Houston:  McKenzie  Galleries 

Karges 

By  Hand  - 


The  Karges  Furniture  Company,  Inc. 
PO.  Box  6517,  E'.ansville,  Indiana  47712  (800)  252-7437 
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ket.  But  the  new  discs  are  expensive — still 
nearly  twice  the  price  of  LPs  or  cassettes — 
and  it  is  wise  to  huild  one's  library  with  a 
thought  for  permanence.  Here  is  a  highly 
selective  list  of  discs  worth  buying  and 
keeping  for  your  grandchildren. 

J.  S.  Bach:  Suites  for  Solo  Cello.  (Mischa 
Maisky,  cello.  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
three  discs. )  Bach's  meditative  suites  can 
sound  forbidding,  but  not  in  performances 
such  as  these,  marked  by  a  dark,  lordly 
tone,  a  songful  sense  of  phrase,  rhythmic 


has  yielded  a  long  list  ot  incisive,  splendid- 
ly gauged  recordings,  as  remarkable  for 
transparency  as  for  drama  and  weight.  The 
Berlioz  is  among  their  finest. 

Bizet:  Carmen.  (Orchestre  National  de 
France;  Lorin  Maazel,  conductor.  Erato, 
three  discs. )  The  sound  track  of  Francesco 
Rosi's  recent  film,  with  the  ubiquitous  Pla- 
cido  Domingo,  of  course,  and  Julia  Migi- 
nes-Johnson,  as  sizzling  a  Gypsy  as  this 
score  has  ever  known. 

Dvorak:  Serenades,  Op.  22  and  44.  (Or- 


CD  smash  hit:  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  plays  Dvorak. 


freedom,  and  a  mastery  unfazed  even 
where  the  textures  are  knottiest. 

Beethoven:  Violin  Sonatas  No.  5 
("Spring")  and  No.  9  ("Kreutzer").  (Itzhak 
Perlman,  violin,  and  Vladimir  Ashkena- 
zy,  piano.  London.)  Before  the  "Kreutz- 
er," violin  sonatas  were  mannerly  affairs 
for  amateurs  to  play  in  their  drawing 
rooms.  With  the  "Kreutzer,"  the  form 
came  of  age.  Perlman  and  Ashkenazy 
catch  its  full,  Promethean  tire. 

Berwald:  Four  Symphonies.  (Gothen- 
burg Symphony  Orchestra;  Neeme  Jarvi, 
conductor.  Deutsche  Grammophon,  two 
discs.)  Franz  Berwald  (1796-1868)  was 
condemned  to  obscurity  for  the  crime  of 
having  been  born  in  a  musical  backwater. 
In  central  Europe,  his  melodic  invention, 
formal  originality,  and  deft  sense  ot  or- 
chestration would  surely  have  found  more 
champions  than  in  convention-bound 
Stockholm.  His  symphonies,  in  a  highly 
personal,  Romantic  vein,  deserve  wider 
currency,  and  these  tine  perfomances  pre- 
sent them  in  a  most  appealing  light. 

Berlioz:  Symphonic  Fantastique.  (Or- 
chestre Symphonique  de  Montreal; 
Charles  Dutoit,  conductor.  London. )  The 
greatly  admired  partnership  between  the 
Swiss  maestro  and  the  k  Canadian  orchestra 


pheus  Chamber  Orchestra.  Deutsche 
Grammophon. )  The  notion  of  forming  a 
self-directing  chamber  ensemble — no 
conductor! — seemed  quixotic  when  Or- 
pheus was  founded,  twelve  years  ago.  Now 
the  American  group  is  an  international 
attraction  and  high  on  the  record  charts. 
Ot  their  tive  albums  so  far,  all  excellent, 
the  Dvorak  has  the  edge  for  its  expansive 
lyricism. 

Liszt:  Schubert  Song  Transcriptions. 
(Jorge  Bolet,  piano.  London.)  A  curiosity: 
Schubert's  melodies  and  accompaniment 
figures  swathed  in  fabulous  overlays  of 
bejeweled  pianistic  fantasy.  For  the  magis- 
terial Bolet,  unraveling  all  the  notes  is  no 
problem.  Bewitching. 

Mozart:  Diver timenti  K.V.  138  and  K.  V. 
287.  (Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
Chamber  Ensemble.  Philips.)  For  K.V. 
287,  the  word  "celestial"  barely  suffices. 
The  performance  here  approximates  per- 
fection, nay,  defines  it. 

Scarlatti:  Sonatas.  (Alexis  Weissen- 
berg,  piano.  Deutsche  Grammophon.) 
Written  for  harpsichord,  Scarlatti's  sona- 
tas are  often  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a 
concert  grand,  but  Weissenberg  makes 
them  glitter  with  pinpoint  brilliance. 

Wagner:  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.  At 
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The  New  Chrysler  New  Yorker 

Turbo-charged  power  Front-wheel  drive. 

Even  when  you're  sitting  in  the  lap  of  luxury 

you're  still  in  the  driver's  seat. 


luxuiy. 

A  world  of  inner  quiet  that  shields  you  from  blaring  city  noise 
ch.  soft  leathers  that  relax.  Graphic  electronics  that  inform.  Power  and 
Dnvenience  systems  that  instill  a  strong  sense  of 
Dmmand. 

But  New  Yorker's  luxury  extends  far  beyond 
Dmforts  and  conveniences.  Chrysler  believes  a 
xury  car  should  also  be  an  incredible  driving  car 

That's  why  New  Yorker's  advanced  front  wheel 
rive  and  positive-response  suspension  are 
esigned  to  give  exceptional  agility  and  control. 
3u  can  sail  into  a  tight  turn  with  confidence. 


of  turbopower  So  you  won't  feel  intimidated  by  frantic  freeways. 

And  whether  you  buy  or  lease.  New  Yorker-gives  you  the  luxury  of  a 
5-year  or  50,000-mile  Protection  Plan.*  Even  your  turbo,  is  covered^      -■ 

New  Yorker.Juxury  that  has  kept  pace  with  the.  technology  of  driving 

Because  even  when  you're  sifti-ng  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  Chrysler  wants  youto  be  in    ^ 
the  driver's  seat.  >r  V 

Test  drive  today's  New  Yorker.  Af  your   -■ 
Chrysler-Plymouth  dealer.  flhrys  er  | 

Buckle  up  forsafety^-;;-^    /  .;  ;c~^rs 


That's  why  New  Yorker  offers  you  the  option     ' 

awertrainandagoLlouUM^niy.usl  through.: limrted  warranty  at  dealer  Rest,!   1,   i  ...„  >ply  -Based  en  survey  ofowne,  problems  w.fr ,86  cars 

ShM-uc"  '■  £ed   ,nd  buitt  ,nNAme«ca  andsold  Oct   Nov  85  (5  month  avg  usage)  and  on  a  warranty  comparison  atcpfffN; 


Chrsfe-MotOrs:  Best-built;  best-backed 

'-.',  /.  i^^met-ican  cars  and  trucks." 


ARD  BASKIN  /  Wood  Carvings 


Yoked  Crow,  1986 
Walnut 

Height:  39  inches 
catalogue  $10.00 


Kennedy  Galleries 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019 
(212)541-9600 
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sixteen  or  so  hours,  the  tour  operas  of  the 
Ring  are  the  epic  for  which  the  medium  of 
the  CD  might  have  been  invented.  So  far, 
four  complete  versions  are  out.  For  the  lis- 
tener who  wants  just  one  reference  set, 
there  is  no  clear  choice.  Three  will  do:  the 
studio  performance  from  the  early  sixties, 
on  London,  led  by  Georg  Solti,  who 
achieves  a  brute  grandeur  (fifteen  discs  for 
the  price  ot  twelve  ) ;  the  emotionally  more 
immediate  live  performance  from  the  1967 
Bavreuth  Festival,  on  Philips,  conducted 
by  Karl  Bohm  (fourteen  discs);  or  the 
latest  studio  performance,  recorded  under 
Marek  Janowski  in  Dresden  in  the  early 
eighties,  on  Eurodisc  (thirteen  discs).  The 
doughty  Birgit  Nilsson  sings  the  immense 
role  of  Briinnhilde  for  both  Solti  and 
Bohm,  in  each  making  good  her  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  immortals.  Janowski's 
Brunnhilde  is  Jeannine  Altmeyer,  a  young 
American  who  cannot  match  Nilsson  for 
sheer  lung  power  but  conveys  an  ecstatic, 
vulnerable  femininity  that  illuminates  the 
character  and  moves  the  listener  in  unex- 
pected and  affecting  ways. 

The  fourth  CD  Ring  is  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  from  Salzburg  in  the  late  sixties 
(Deutsche  Grammophon,  fifteen  discs) — 
a  most  peculiar  affair,  peopled  in  large  part 
by  lightweights  who  have  no  business  in 
this  heavy  music.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
listener  for  whom  Karajan's  Ring  would  be 
first  choice,  but  if  one  wants  two,  this 
should  be  the  second.  The  exquisite, 
almost  French,  delicacy  Karajan  draws 
from  the  superb  Berlin  Philharmonic 
makes  this  version  the  radical  alterna- 
tive. — Matthew  Gurewitsch 


The  Lace  Makers 

Mention  Brazil,  and  the  torpid  Amazon, 
the  Copacabana,  the  rites  of  Carnival 
come  to  mind.  What  most  Americans 
won't  know  about,  however,  is  Brazilian 
lace,  handmade,  delicate  as  a  cloud,  in 
patterns  redolent  of  the  leisured  life  of 
colonial  plantations:  abundant  on  dresses, 
blouses,  tablecloths,  and  curtains,  or  as 
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Fortalezti  luce:  each  town  has  its  style. 
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Victorious  since  1755 

The  333  for  gentlemen,  available  with  quartz  or  automatic  movement  date  and  sweep  hand. 
I  ne  m,  ror  Sc  available  with  ultra-thin  quartz  movement 

Water  resistant  in  18  k?  SStoJ  gold:  .8  kt  yellow  gold  and  stainless  steel.  Pnced  from  $3500. 
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Schumacher's  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Collection. 
The  prairie  genius  at  home 
in  today^  executive  suite. 


A  prairie  house 

art-glass  window 

designed  by  Wright. 


Starting  with  his  pi- 
oneering prairie 
houses  in  the  early 
years  of  this  cen- 
tury, Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  shook  up  the 
design  establish- 
ment of  America 
and  of  the  whole 
world.  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  describing 


the  effect  of  a  Wright  exhibition  in  Berlin  in 
1910,  wrote,  "The  encounter  was ...  to  prove  of 
great  significance  to  the  European  develop- 
ment. The  work... presented  an  architectural 
world  of  unexpected  force,  clarity  of  lan- 
guage, and  disconcerting  richness  of  form." 

The  prairie  houses  proclaimed  not  only 
Wrights  architectural  genius  but  also  his  life- 
long involvement  in  all  the  things  that  defined 
a  living  space.  Furniture,  lamps,  rugs,— even 
ashtrays.  All  of  these  served  as  grist  for  his 
ubiquitous  interests  and  each  seemed  to  offer 
him  rich  opportunities  for  finding  unique  and 
original  solutions. 

Many  of  Wright's  long-lived 
design  ideas  and  thoroughly 
Wrightian  solutions  can 
be  seen  in  the  up-to-the- 
minute  executive  suite 
shown  on  the  facing 
page.  Located  in  Chi- 
cago's sleek  new 
Olympia  Centre, 
the  suite,  designed 
by  Richard  Robb  & 
Associates  (de- 
signers Richard 
Robb  and  Douglas 
Nickless),  high- 
lights designs  from 
the  dramatic  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  collection  assembled  by  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.  with  the  curatorial  cooper- 
ation of  the  Taliesin  Foundation. 


.e  1955"  Design  102." 
^^Tabric  designed  by 
r^  Wright  for  Schumacher. 
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Wright's  wide-ranging  involvement  with 
Schumacher,  incidentally,  dates  to  a  1909  order 
for  "goat's  hair  satin"  to  be  used  on  furniture  in 
Chicago's  historic  Robie  house.  (Robie  house 
was  selected  by  a  panel  of  architects  and  art 
historians  as  one  of  two  outstanding  houses 
built  in  the  United  States  in  this  century;  the 
other  house,  also  by  Wright,  was  Falling  Wa- 
ter.) Orders  for  Schumacher  fabrics  continued 
through  the  years;  then  in  the  1950s,  Wright 
nimself  designed  a  line  of  fabrics  and  wallpa- 
pers for  Schumacher.  A  fabric  from  that  co- 
operation continues  to  be  a  popular  design  and 
can  be  seen  on  the  upholstered  bench  cushion 
in  the  lower  left  photo. 


Chevron  Repp,  a  woven  based  on  art  glass, 
D.D.  Martin  house.  Buffalo  (1904). 


Schumacher's  current  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
collection  includes  well  over  a  hundred  items 
and  employs  themes  and  motifs  that  span  al- 
most all  the  years  of  Wright's  prodigious  ca- 
reer. In  the  main  photo  here,  the  Imperial 
Triangle  rug,  the  dramatic  Imperial  Peacock 
print  on  the  lounge  chairs  and  the  Imperial 
Border  on  the  wall  are  all  based  on  Wright's  de- 
signs (1916-1922)  for  the  celebrated  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Tokyo.  The  Geometric  wallpaper  and 
the  side  chairs'  Liberty  Weave  fabric  are  based 
on  Wright  designs  for  Liberty  magazine  covers 
(1926-1927):   the  desk  chair  upholstery  is 
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Storer  House  Ma- 
telasse  based  on 
Wright's  unique 
concrete  "textile" 
block  construc- 
tion in  the  famed 
Hollywood  pri- 
vate house  (1923); 
the  Tower  Slieer  at 
the  windows  is 
borrowed  from  a 
frieze  on  the  un- 
executed tower 
for  St.  Mark's-in- 
the-Bouwerie, 
N.Y  (1929).  All  in 
all  a  compendium 
of,  and  an  homage 
to,  the  genius  of 
Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

Whether  designing  a  distinctive  office  oi 
home  of  unique  quality,  for  almost  a  centui 
knowing  interior  designers,  decorators  ai 
architects  have  sought  out  the  showrooms  of 
Schumacher.  Whether  seeking  authentic  tr 
ditionalism,  or  authentic  modernisr 
whether  fabric,  wallcovering  or  rug,  they've ; 
ways  been— and  continue  to  be— sure  that ; 
inspired  answer  awaits  them  at  Schumachei 

For  a  booklet  that  illustrates  the  Frai 
Lloyd  Wright  collection  in  more  detail,  sei 
$3.00  to  F  Schumacher  &  Company,  Box  FL 
79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


The  Wright  chair, 
ca.  1904.  Behind  it, 

a  cotton  print 

based  on  art  glass, 

Francis  W  Little  house, 

(1912-14). 


Schumacher's  Illustrated  Notes  on  20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  serie 
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Natural 
lnut-glow  Mink 
Natural  Russian  Sable 
shawl  collar. 

Exclusive  design  custom-made 
in  our  workrooms 


^tter^rds. 

BEN 

THYLAIN^ 

32  East  57  Street  •  New  York  10022 
(212)  753-7700  •  4th  Floor 
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On  Brazil's  northern  coast,  men  fish,  women  tat 


yards  and  yards  of  gorgeous  trim. 

It  is  sold  in  the  elegant  shops  of  Brazil's 
southern  cities,  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  hut 
made  (and  sold  locally)  in  and  around  the 
sun-drenched  fishing  towns  oi  the  north- 
east. There,  near  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  one 
can  travel  over  bumpy,  rough-hewn  roads 
to  such  obscure  villages  as  Aracati,  a  lace- 
making  center,  to  watch  the  women  ply- 
ing their  needles  as  their  grandmothers 
did.  Their  excellent  handiwork  is  prized  by 
knowledgeable  Europeans — and  by  Japa- 
nese, who  are  importing  Brazilian  fiber  arts 
to  meet  a  growing  demand. 

Experts  will  tell  you  that  just  as  Euro- 
pean peasant  dresses  vary  subtly  from  vil- 
lage to  nearby  village,  so  do  styles  of  Brazil- 
ian lace.  Take,  for  example,  a  gorgeous 
lace  with  a  pronounced  Dutch  flavor 
called  "renaissance,"  from  the  Pernambu- 
co  province.  Until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  kept  a  toehold  on  Brazil's 
north  coast.  Traces  of  their  influence  can 
still  be  telt,  in  architecture,  in  certain 
recipes,  in  old  tolk  songs,  and  in  fiber  art- 
istry. "Renaissance"  is  a  rich,  sumptuous 
style,  much  sought  after  by  Brazil's  north- 
ern "plantation  belles"  tor  its  beauty  and 
cool  comfort.  Today  it  is  an  attractive 
inset  in  blouses  and  dresses,  found  in  shops 
all  over  the  country. 

Another  popular  variety,  called  "laby- 


rinth," is  a  cross  between  lace 
and  embroidery,  cherished  for  its 
extremely  tine  stitch.  Worked  on 
tine  linen  on  a  rectangular  loom, 
the  pattern  is  pulled  out — thread 
by  thread,  with  a  razor — and  a 
design  is  then  embroidered  on 
the  cutout.  Charming  borders  of 
flowers,  birds,  fruits,  or  curves 
look  appealing  on  tablecloths, 
curtains,  and  runners. 

A  third  weave  is  called  "fillet" 
and  is  made  by  criss-crossing 
thread  through  a  loom  to  form  a 
net.  Then,  geometrical  forms  are 
rilled  in  the  spaces  of  the  net  to 
make  curtains  and  bedspreads. 

At  the  open-air  fairs  held  on 
the  beaches  at  night  in  many 
northern  Brazilian  cities,  all 
manner  of  craftswomen  and  fiber 
artists  spread  their  wares.  As 
Maria  Isabel,  a  craftswoman  in 
the  seaside  town  of  Canoa,  ex- 
|  plains,  "There  are  two  occupa- 
|  tions.  The  men  fish,  and  the 
g  women?  We  make  lace."  She 
z  demonstrates  her  art  proudly  on 
her  little  patio,  working  on  a 
^^H  plump  cushion  started  with  bana- 
na leaves.  The  pillow  holds  a  perforated 
cardboard  pattern,  pinned  on  with  cactus 
thorns — the  road  map  for  a  delicate  trac- 
ery of  lace.  Maria  Isabel  uses  not  needles 
but  spools — called  bilros — weighted  with 
palm  nuts  and  moved  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
lightning-fast,  mysterious  weave.  "The 
more  bilros  you  use,  the  prettier  the  pat- 
tern," she  says,  fingers  darting.  Nearby, 
her  teenage  daughter  sits  making  her  own 
pattern  on  a  smaller  pillow.  "I  learned  to 
make  lace  when  I  was  seven,  and  she  did 
too,"  Maria  Isabel  explains.  "When  do  we 
work?  Whenever  there  is  light,  and  when- 
ever we  are  not  at  our  chores,  or  preparing 
a  meal."  She  holds  up  a  completed  table- 
cloth of  gossamer  beauty.  About  seven  feet 
square,  and  the  result  of  about  three  weeks 
of  work,  it  is  painfully  cheap  at  about 
twenty-five  dollars,  bought  straight  from 
the  source — and  not  much  more,  it  turns 
out,  when  you  buy  it  from  the  shops. 

— Linda  Dahl 

French  Connection" 

As  often  as  you've  visited  France  and  as 
well  as  you  know  Paris,  nothing  beats  hav- 
ing a  friend  with  an  insider's  know-how. 
What  if  you  suddenly  had  to  throw  a  party 
tor  two  hundred  people?  If  you  knew  Tuni 
Lorant  you  wouldn't  have  to  panic. 
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Liz  Claiborne  fragrance.  A  great  mood  to  be  in 
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Stand  firm 


against  the 

real  reason  for 

aging  skin. 

THE  NEW  STENDHAL 
SELF-FIRMING  PROGRAM 

You  could  be  six  hours  away 
from  a  firmer,  smoother, 
younger- looking  skin. 

Loss  of  firmness  —  not  wrinkles  — 
is  why  Your  skin  looks  old  before 
its  time.  At  Stendhal's  laborato- 
ries, 60%  of  the  women  we  tested 
over  35  showed  an  alarming  loss 
of  elasticity,  firmness  and  tone. 

Unlike  wrinkles,  which  can  be 
concealed,  the  only  'cure'  for  sag- 
ging contours  was  plastic  surgery 
But  now,  there's  an  alternative:  the 
new  Self-Pirming  Program  from 
Stendhal. 

Six  hours  after  your  first  treatment 
you'll  see  and  feel  the  difference. 
And  after  the  full  12  day  program, 
your  skin  is  renewed  with  active 
biological  principles  to  help  return 
firmness  and  structure.  Best  of  all, 
your  skin's  own  ability  to  keep  it- 
self firm  has  improved  so  results 
don't  end  with  the  program. 

You  only  need  the  Self-Firming 
Program  3-4  times  a  year.  It's  that 
powerful.  But  let  your  skin's  new- 
found firmness  speak  for  itself. 
The  Stendhal  Self-Firming  Pro- 
gram. The  first  support  system  for 
aging  skin.  A  Stendhal  exclusive. 
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Stendhal 
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iii  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano 


Tuni  Lorant  on  her  stamping  ground. 

There  is  no  single  description  of  what 
this  savvy  lady  does  in  Paris,  and  in  most  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  well.  Door  opener, 
travel  companion  and  adviser,  personal 
organizer,  trouhleshooter — all  could  ap- 
ply. And  it  finding  solutions  to  people's 
extraordinary  travel  needs  is  her  metier, 
doing  it  with  flair  is  her  trademark. 

When  a  group  of  American  business- 
men decided  belatedly  to  attend  the  Paris 
Air  Show  some  years  back  and  round  the 
city's  hotels  booked,  they  turned,  wisely, 
to  Tuni  Lorant  (35  Avenue  Foch,  Paris 
75116;  phone:  4500-9223).  She  found 
them  a  luxury  yacht  on  the  Seine,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Eiffel  Tower.  When  some 
amateur  prehistorians  from  Pennsylvania 
wanted  to  look  into  some  interesting  caves 
in  the  Dordogne,  Tuni  keyed  in  on  the 
professor  of  anthropology  who  would  make 
an  ideal  lecturer.  An  even  more  challeng- 
ing job  came  from  a  wealthy  couple,  she 
recalls,  "who  wanted  me  to  show  them  the 
things  that  money  can  buy  in  Europe." 
She  planned  a  tour  that  included  the  best 
hotels  and  restaurants,  took  them  to  the 
fanciest  spas  and  casinos,  and  introduced 
them  to  people  who  live  in  the  same  style. 
Her  fees  depend  on  the  difiiculry  of  the  job 
and  the  time  she  must  spend  on  it. 

She  is  particularly  proud  that  her 
(Continued  on  page  180) 
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If  You  Can't  Keep  a 

TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way,  but  it 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  (he 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
onlj  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
S40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected. 

YES.  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

Nh  check  for  $40  is  enclosed. 
□  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 

Cii> Stale Zip 


PASSPORT 
20  V  Wacker.  Chicago,  IL  60606 
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The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world. 

NEIMAN-  MARCUS 
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Choose  among  these  fine  samples  to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  fragrances  for  the  true  Connoisseur 


1.  K  c£e  Krizia 

"The  perfume  which  I  imagined, "  says  Krizia, 
"my  perfume  could  only  be  like  tins:  a  flexible 
proposal  with  which  each  woman  could  feel  at 
ease. "  The  perfume  of  which  she  speaks  is 
called  K  de  Krizia,  the  captivating, 
seductive  fragrance  from  Milan's  foremost  name 
in  fashion  design.  It  is  now  available  to  you  in 
this  elegant  miniature  deluxe  coition  of  Eau  ae 
Parfum.  ¥1  oz.  for  $3.00. 


3.  Anne  Kfein  11 

Experience  a  World  Premiere.  A  tantalurina 
touch  of  the  superb  sophistication  thai 
could  only  be  Anne  Klein  II.  A  sure , 
sophisticated  scent  for  the  20th  Century 
woman.  This  is  a  fragrance  of  exotic  warmth, 
sweet  Orientaf  florals  mingled  with  woods  and 
spices.  It  is  long-lasting,  full-bodied  and 
uphfting.  This  exclusive  offering;  the  distinct 
frosted  lA  oz.  Parfum  Purser,  a  $37.50  value  for 
'$6.00. 
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Moment 
Supreme 


JEAN  PA70U 


2.  Jean  Patent  "Moment  Supreme" 
For  Jean  Patou,  1929 
was  indeed  the  'supreme 
moment '  and  his  fragrance  of 
tribute.  Moment  Supreme 
captured  the  very  elegance 
and  extravagance  of  the  time. 
Our  elegant  6  ml.  echantdlon 
of  Eau  de  Toilette  lets  you 
experience  this  timeless  fragrance 
for  only  $6.00. 

(Exclusively  at  Bioomviqdak's,  NYC; 
Frost  Bros.,  San  Antonio ,  Texas; 
Ricn's,  Atlanta,  Georqin) 
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4.  Parjum  d'Hermes 
The  woman:  Sparkluu],  witty, 
unabashedly  elegant.  The 
fragrance.:  Parjum  d'l  lerrnes. 
Florentine  iris,  Bulgarian  rose, 
spice  and  sandalwood  blend  to 
form  a  truly  sopfusticated  scent 
that  's  avauafjfe  onfy  6y  mail 
order  ami  at  Hfmu\s  Boutwjues. 
At  $195  per  ounce,  this  Yt  oz. 
perjume  wrttfe  is  a  $32.50 
value,  yours  for  only  $15.00. 
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6.  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hitts... 

The  Extraordinary  Fraqrance. 
Beverly  Hills'  6est  seflwuj  fragrance. 
Sensuous,  floral;  the  Scent  of  the  Century! 
Explore  its  Extraordinary  difference. 
One  ounce  of  Giorgio  perfume  $165.  Now 
this  Special 'limited  edition''  V*  oz.  perfume 
exrtusivefy  yours  for  $12.50.  Limit  three 
per  customer. 
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5.  Pheromone  Parjum  from  Marilyn  Migiin. 

The  word's  most  precious  perfume  is 

$300.00,  the  ounce.  It's  more  than  a  fragrance. 

It's  an  experience.  Created  for  the  woman 

who  makes  life  an  Adventure. 

With  Love.  This  very  special  purse  flacon 

in  its  elegant  brown  pouch,  a 

$40.00  value,  is  yours  for  just  $12.50. 


EXTRAORI 
PERF 


TON    NOT  FOR  RESALE    ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  REFERS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT'THEY  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  BY  THF  MANUFACTURER  HFRF  IN  A  SAMPI  F  c 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FRY'S 

■A-J-D  A    k_J        1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1005 
.NATIONAL  REALTY        Telephone:  (212)606-7070 

hese  fine  properties  are  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and 
complimentary  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  Distinctive  Properties  for  Sale,  please  contact  our  Referra 

Department  at  (203)  531-0200. 


Rock  Hall,  Kent  County,  Maryland 
HINCHINGHAM  MANOR  HOUSE 

Crafted  in  1774,  this  10-room  brick  Manor  House 
has  bay  views,  original  panelling,  classic  fireplaces, 
oak  floors  and  airy  porches.  314  acres  with  2,000'  of 
shoreline  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  5  ponds.  Guest  house, 
caretaker's  cottage,  office,  horse  barn  and  studio. 
$2,300,000  Brochure  #C17-29 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
COOPER-BARROLL  REALTY,  INC. 
Court  and  High  Streets,  Chestertown,  MD  21620 
Telephone:  301/778-0330 


Essex  Village,  Essex,  Connecdcut 
18TH  CENTURY  COLONIAL 

A  master  shipbuilder  constructed  this   10-room 

superbly  appointed  residence  that  features  fireplaces 

with  hand-carved  mantels,  fine  woodworking  and 

wide-board  pine  floors.  Charming  3-story  roadside 

antique  shop  is  included  on  this  landscaped  1.6  acre 

property  with  stone  walls. 

1490,000  Brochure  #C4-136 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY.  REALTORS 

One  Davis  Road  West,  Old  Lyme,  CT  06371 

Telephone:  203/434-9100 


South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island 
STONE  RESIDENCE 

Meticulously  renovated  stone  re:- 
pastoral  acres  of  rolling  fields  b< 


ice  rests  on  12 
•d  by  stone 


walls.   Elegant  yet  comfortable  roos        fireplaces; 
hardwood  floors.  2  barns  and  other  de^  ncies. 

$800,000  Brochu  13-28 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
CHARLES  C.  BUFFUM  REALTY,  INC. 
37  Main  Street,  South  Kingstown,  RI  0281. 
Telephone:  401/596-0400 


Dover,  Massachusetts 
ENGLISH  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Situated  on  125  acres  of  fields  and  pastures,  this 
turn-of-the-century  brick  residence  offers  spacious- 
ness and  privacy  in  an  historic  country  town  only  15 
miles  from  Boston.  12  rooms.  10  fireplaces.  Garage 
with  apartment.  Partial  conservation  easement. 
$1,950,000  Brochure  #C5-188 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
C.E.  CHANNING  &  COMPANY 
21  Lookout  Farm  Road.  South  Natick.  MA  01760 
Telephone:  617/785-2328 


Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 
1790s  HUDSON  RIVER  ESTATE 

Legendary  Callendar  House,  on  247  spectacular 
acres,  overlooks  river  through  elegant  French  doors 
and  porticos.  23  rooms,  classical  pool  house.  Added 
carriage  and  manager  houses  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead  and  White.  Recognized  Thoroughbred  breed- 
ing facilities  with  barns,  paddocks  and  arena. 

Brochure  #Cl-209 
Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
HEATHER  CRONER  REAL  ESTATE,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  226.  Millbrook.  NY  12545 
Telephone:  914/677-9822 


East  Sandwich,  Massachusetts 

DREAM  HOUSE  ON  THE  DUNES 

Nestled  among  the  sand  dunes  with  200'  of  private 

beach,  this  home  of  finest  craftsmanship  has  2  decks 

and  glass  walls  that  open  up  the  living  area  to  ocean 

views  and  the  courtyard.  A  magnificent  dune  setting. 

3  bed  rooms. 

$1,150,000  Brochure  #C5-189 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

R.J.  NORTON  &  CO.,  REALTORS 

Route  6A.  Barnstable.  MA  02630 

Telephone:  617/362-2120 
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Stratton,  Vermont 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CONTEMPORARY 

This  secluded  mountain  residence  on  1.3  acre 
naturally  landscaped  grounds  near  a  noted  ski  a 
overlooks  its  own  tranquil  pond  with  waterfall.  La 
deck,  8  rooms  including  4  bedrooms.  4  baths.  Cha 
stvle  fireplaces. 

$525,000  Brochure  #C2( 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 
MOUNTAIN  REALTY,  INC. 
Route  30,  Bondville.  VT  05340 
Telephone:  802/297-2100 


Barnard,  Vermont 

PICTUREBOOK  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMHOI 

This  traditional  1835  clapboard  Farmhouse  sits  < 
hilltop  amid  100  acres  of  meadows,  forests.  a| 
trees  and  stone  walls.  A  serene  setting  with  2  pc 
and  a  brook.  5  bedrooms,  3  baths  and  a  grac 
2-storv  carriage  house. 

$425,000  Brochure  #C2( 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 
GEORGINA  WILLIAMSON,  INC. 
23  Elm  Street,  Woodstock.  VT  05091 
Telephone:  802/457-2000 


Beverly,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts 
OCEAN  VIEW  CONTEMPORARY 

Commanding  sweeping  ocean  views  from  nur 

ous  decks,  this  brilliantly  designed  Contempo 

includes  7.000  square  feet  of  living  space.  F 

equipped  with  a  steam  room,  sauna,  hot  tub, 

cedar-lined  closets.  Spaciousness  for  gracious  et 

taining. 

$1,500,000  Brochure  #C5 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

HUNNEMAN  &  COMPANY.  INC. 

248  Bav  Road,  South  Hamilton,  MA  01982 

Telephone:  617/468-4111  or 

21  Central  Street.  Manchester.  MA  01944 

Telephone:  617/526-7572 
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Old  diamonds  feel  so  much  softer. 


Antique  and  Estate  Jewelry. 


FRED  LEIGHTON 

773  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1002),    (212)288-1872 
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Pheromone, 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  S -  ss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  300  American  dollars,  The  Ounce. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Magnificent  Jewelry 

A  diamond  bracelet,  weighing  over  80.00 
carats,  by  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels;  a  marquise-shaped 
diamond  ring,  weighing  24.04  carats,  from  the 
Estate  of  Carlotta  C.  Kirkeby;  and  an  emerald  ring, 
weighing  21 .37  carats,  from  the  Estate  of  Ella 
Widener  Wetherill,  will  be  included  in  our  auction 
of  Magnificent  Jewelry  on  Tuesday,  October  21 . 

For  catalogues  or  more  information, 
please  call  us  at  (212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York 
New  York  10021. 


Auction  estimates  on  request. 

SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 
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FABRICS  &  WALLCOVERINGS  /  D  &  D  BUILDING  /  97V  THIRD  AVE  /  NEW  YORK  CITY  /  212-477-8590 


OMETHING 
BEAUTIFUL  IS  ABOUT 
TO  HAPPEN... 


Important  bales  of  L  hinese  Art 

,  tober31,  N   member  18  and  Dec  ember  9  •  NEW  YORK  December:!.  4  •HONGKONG  November  18 


Imperial  silk  and  mete 
thread  ground  carpet 
bearing  the  inscriptioi 
"Bao  he  dian"  (Hall  of 
Preserving  Harmony), 
140  by  110  inches. 
Estimate:  $37,500- 
45,000.  This  carpet, 
formerly  in  the  Barbai 
Hutton  Collection,  yvil 
be  included  in  the  auc 
on  October  31  in  Lone 


Chinese  Decorative  Works  of  Art 

Auction  in  London:  Friday,  October  31  at  10:30  am. 

Inquiries:  Conor  Mahonv.  (44)  (1)  493-8080. 
Sothebys,  34-35  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1A  2AA. 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worlds  ide. 

In  New  Yorl ,  call  Mee  Seen  Loong  and  Carol  Conover,  (212)  606-7332. 
In  Hang  Kong,  call  Mrs.  Mamie  Howe.  852  (5)  248121. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Only  the  very  dedicated 
can  make  history 


The  Roy  id  Oak  -  11, ly.  Date  and  Moon  face  in  18  k.  gold,  or  18  k.  gold  and  steel  or  all  steel  for  men  &  women. 


In  1909,  Ettore  Bugatti  built  the  first  four-wheeled 
thoroughbred  in  history.  Determined  to  create  an 
automobile  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  risk  everything  in  the  pursuit  of  this  one 
ideal.  And  that  is  why  each  of  his  cars  is  a  work  of 
art  that  cannot  be  copied. 

In  1970,  Audemars  Piguet  entrusted  its  master- 
watchmakers  with  a  new  and  challenging  mission. 
They  were  to  create  the  first  luxury  sports  watch. 

For  months,  designers  and  technicians  combined 
craftsmanship  with  technology  to  produce  a 
masterpiece  that  went  beyond  anything  that  had 
been  seen  before  or  since. 

A  landmark  in  watchmaking  history.  They 
revealed  bolts  and  burnished  metal  to  a  satiny 
sheen,  until  the  unprecedented  and  distinctive 
symmetry  they  were  striving  for  became  reality. 

The  Royal  Oak.  An  exclusive  concept  for  an 
exceptional  lifestyle.  Born  of  the  whole-hearted 
pursuit  of  an  ideal.  Where  cost  plays  no  part. 
Where  each  unique  piece  bears  a  number  to  tell  its 


tale  to  future  generations.  Where  copies  can  never 
equal  the  original. 

Today,  the  proud  owner  of  a  Royal  Oak  can  easily 
identify  with  the  spirit  of  the  craftsman  who  risked 
all  to  create  an  ideal.  A  dream  of  perfection  that 
became  part  of  history. 


Mem  Piguet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know. 


245  POST  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-1200 


fine  jewelry 


Join  us  at  The  Ritz-Carlton. 
vMiere  afternoon  lea  is  still 
served  to  the  tune  of  a  grand 
piano.  Paneled  hallways  are 
lined  with  18th  and  19th 
Century  oils.  Dining  is  al- 
ways special — with  the  finest 
crystal  and  china.  Ballrooms 
sparkle  beneath  Waterford 
chandeliers.  Fresh  flowers 
grace  almost  every  room. 
And  you  can  expect  uncom- 
promising personal  service. 
Just  call  800-241-3333  for 
resewations.  And  a  way  of 
life,  recaptured. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

V  inta  I  Downtown  I 

Buckhead  lUptown  Atlantal 

Boston 

Naples.  Florida 

New  York 

Laguna  Niguel,  So.  California 

Washington,  DC 
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CONNOISSEUR 
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When  it's  your  child,  the  best  is  only  just  good  enough. 


That's  how  you  think 

when  choosing  a  toy.  And 

how  Steiff  thinks  when 

making  its  toys.  Every  sin- 
gle one  of  them.  Including 

this  loveable.poseable. 

washable  Petsy  Bear. 
Fact  is.  every  one 

of  these  German- 
made  toys  is  as  close 

to  perfect  as  possible. 

A  standard  that 

started  with  founder 

Margarete  Steiff  back 

in  1880.  Continued  into  the  turn 

of  the  century 
when  Steiff  created  the 
original  Teddy  Bear.  And 
endures  to  this  day. 

How  can  Steiff  assure 
that  each  toy  is  of 
unsurpassed  quality? 
There's  only  one  way: 
to  assure  that  each  toy 


is  made  by  hand. 

Meaning  that  even  the 
small,  plush  pieces  used 
to  create  this  heirloom  are 
cut  by  hand.  And  then 
sewn  with  thick  thread 
and  tight  stitches  much 
in  the  same  way  precious 
furs  are  sewn. 
Every  toy  is  also  hand-shaded.  Thus  explaining 
why  Steiff  animals  have 
^^         realistic  nuances  as 

subtle  as  nature's  own. 

Handmade  Steiff  origi- 
nals with  the  authentic 
Button-In-Ear  trade- 
mark. At  best,  they'll  be 
something  your  child 
will  treasure  forever. 
At  the  very  least,  they'll 
be  the  best  toy  they 
ever  owned. 

Available  at  fine  toy 
and  department  stores. 


dmit  it.  She's  never 
been  so  happy. 
And  von  haven't 
felt  this  relaxed  in 
years.  It's  the  good 
lite.   I  hr  kind  vou 
find  only  at  Boca 
West.  Like  the  view 
of  the  fairwav  from  your  living 
room  window.  Or  the  clubhouse 
staff  that  knows  you  by  name. 

After  all,  few  communities  offer 
1,436  acres  of  tropical  beauty  and 
abundant  recreational  facilities. 
And  fewer  still  offer  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  equity  membership 
in  a  club  with  the  four  18-hole  golf 
courses  that  serve  as  the  home  of 
the  Chrysler  Team  Invitational 
Tournament.  Or  the  34-court 
tennis  facility  that  has  hosted  its 
share  of  international  champion- 
ships, as  well. 

Boca  West.  For  the  luxury  life- 
style you  so  richly  deserve.  Exqui- 
site homes  from  $200,000  to  more 
than  $3  million.  Contact  Boca  West 
at  1  800  327-0137,  or  in  Florida  call 

SM.*BocaWest 


BOCA  WEST  'f  y°ur  friends  could  see  you  now 


JULY  1986 
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HIS  YEAR  MY  SON  AND  I  CELEBRATE 

OUR  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY" 


In  1936,  two  major  events  took  place  in  my  lite. 
My  wile  gave  me  a  son,  Henri,  and  I  opened 
my  first  jewelry  shop...  Fred...  named  alter  me... 
at  6  Rue  Roy  ale. 

Today,  50  years  later,  Fred  is  one  of  the  10  greatest 
jewelers  in  the  world.  Our  international  fame 
spreads  from  Paris  to  New  York,  Beverly  Hills. 
Houston,  Dallas,  Monaco,  Cannes,  and  Geneva. 
There  are  special  moments  to  be  cher- 
ished. As  do  all  great  collectors,  we  some- 
times spend  months  in  search  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires  and  emeralds.  We  have 
known  such  exciting  moments  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  "SOLEIL  D'OR",  a  diamond  of 
105  carats,  among  one  of  the  30  largest 
cut  diamonds  in  the  world,  or  the  "BLUE 
MOON",  a  sapphire  of  275  carats.  Only  a 
few  stone  experts  will  be  able  in  their  whole  lifetime 
to  hold  such  a  stone  and  I  have  had  this  pleasure 
twice. 

As  a  "Grand  Couturier",  Fred  is  above  all  a  de- 
signer. The  raw  material  of  our  creation  is  the  pre- 
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cious  stone  ,•  our  source  of  inspiration  is  the  woman 
who  wears  it.  We  dream  of  her  while  creating  a 
unique  piece  of  jewelry,  and  our  reward  is  when 
our  dream  becomes  reality  as  she  acquires  it. 

With  our  craftsmen,  we  have  a  passion  for  perfec- 
tion. We  design,  model,  and  polish  our  jewels  until 
the  final  piece  attains  perfection  on  the  side  which  is 
visible  as  well  as  on  the  side  which  is  not. 


Little  by  little,  as  their  confidence  in  us 
grows,  our  clients  become  our  friends.  As 
good  fnends,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us  if  the  need  arises.  Their  trust  is  our 
reward. Millionaires  in  dollars  or  million- 
aires in  heart,  they  share  with  us  the  love 
of  the  unique. 
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Soleil  dOi  - 105.54  cts 


Because  of  this  passion  I  have  lived  50 
years  of  Fred  just  like  a  single  day.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure today  to  share  this  accomplishment  with  my 
son.  And  here  we  are  in  1986,  celebrating  together 
our  50  years. 

50  years  of  passion,  50  years  oi  creation. 


Joaillier 

703  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  New  York.  New  York  10022.  212/832-3733 

401  North  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  California  90210.  213  278-3733  The  Galleria.  5015  \lestheimer.  Houston.  Texas  77056.  713/960-9441 
The  Galleria.  13350  Dallas  Pkw  v  .  Dallas,  Texas  75240.  2M/458-9012.  Paris.  Cannes.  Monte-Carlo.  Geneve. 


Lee  Jofalnc. 
Fabrics,  Furniture, 
Wallcovering,  Trimmings 


Showrooms:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dartfa,. Denver,  Detroit,  High  Point, 
Honolulu,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Sari  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Toronto,  London 


AUCTIONS 


Viennese,  folk, 

and  oriental  art;  jewelry; 

money— and  then  some 


It's  easy  to  be  blase  about  the 
auction  scene — the  old  "here 
we  go  again  with  another 
round  of  'important,'  'fine,'  or 
'rare'  items"  syndrome.  So  this 
nonth,  instead  of  focusing  on  a 
handful  of  the  top  sales,  I  want  to 
squeeze  in  mention  of  as  many  as 
possible,  just  to  show  why  auc- 
tions can  he  such  fun. 

The  October  1  Christie's  Lon- 
don jewelry  sale  includes  an  un- 
usual collection  of  exotic  gem 
types  formed  hy  the  late  Basil  An- 
derson, an  outstanding  British 
gemologist  for  some  sixty  years.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  on 
October  20-21,  Sotheby's  New 
York  will  knock  your  socks  off 
with  a  two-day  spectacular,  aptly 
described  as  magnificent  jewelry. 
It  features  a  Burmese  pearl  neck- 
lace you'd  kill  for  and  a  stunning 
fifteen-carat  set  Burmese  ruby  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $1  million. 

Christie's  London  has  two 
noteworthy  numismatics  sales  ear- 
ly this  month.  On  October  2,  the 
unparalleled  collection  of  Com- 
monwealth banknotes  formed  by  William 
Pheatt  of  Berkeley,  Michigan,  hits  the 
block.  Simply,  a  classic.  On  October  7, 
Christie's  London  features  mainly  ancient 
coins,  although  there  is  a  superb  section  of 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  South  Ameri- 
can coinage,  to  coincide  with  COINEX, 
Britain's  big  numismatics  fair. 

Sotheby's  is  the  latest  victim  of  Vienna 
mania.  Following  all  the  recent  exhibi- 
tions, seminars,  and  symposia,  we  now 
have  the  sales.  On  October  8,  Sotheby's 


Viennese  watercolor  panels  by  Koenig,  at  Sotheby's  L 


London  presents  157  lots  by  Austrian  art- 
ists ot  greater  renown  (Klimt,  Schiele)  and 
lesser  (List,  Koenig),  around  the  theme 
Vienna,  1880-1930,  paintings  and 
drawings.  On  October  11,  Sotheby's 
New  York  otters  Viennese  works  of  art  in 
a  variety  of  media,  especially  furniture  and 
decorative  pieces,  from  the  tamed  Wiener 
Werkstatte  and  other  contemporary 
sources. 

A  quick  trip  from  London  to  Monaco 
can  >ho\v  you  contrasting  impulses  ot  a 
similar  aesthetic.  On  October  9,  Bon- 
hams,  London,  has  a  session  devoted 
exclusively  to  Lalique  glass,  from  both  the 
master's  art  nouveau  and  art  deco  periods, 
in  every  conceivable  application.  (Nicho- 
las Dawes's  recently  published  Lalique 
Glass  will  help  you  appreciate  this  almost 
trivialized  artist  and  his  medium.  1  On 
October  19,  at  Sotheby's  Monaco,  twen- 

Le/t:  A  rare  Korean  ceramic  wine  cup  and 

stand.  Right:  A  silver  meat  dish  from  the 

Patiflo  collection.  Both  at  Christie's. 


tieth-centurv  decorative  arts  go 
on  the  block.  In  addition  to  art 
deco  and  modernist  furniture, 
jewelry-,  and  metalwork  by  notable 
pan-European  artists  and  artisans, 
there  is  an  entire  session  of  fine 
Daum,  Galle,  Lalique,  Loet:,  and 
Tittanv  ijlass. 

Christie's  has  two  private  col- 
lections of  singular  merit  for 
Orientalists.  On  October  14, 
Christie's  London  presents  the 
David  collection  of  netsuke  and 
inro,  254  pieces  from  a  variety  ot 
makers,  every  one  of  them  worth 
serious  attention.  Two  days  later 
in  New  York,  Christie's  will  offer 
the  Moore  collection  of  fine  and 
important  Korean  ceramics.  The 
adjectives  are  not  hype.  The  first 
major  collection  of  its  kind  to  be 
offered  in  New  York  for  some  ten 
years,  it  has  182  pieces  covering 
the  gamut  from  prehistoric  Silla 
works  to  late-nineteenth-century 
Yi  dynasty.  Given  Korea's  historic 
influence  on  Japanese  culture — 
and  the  alarmingly  high  yen — Jap- 
anese dealers  or  buyers  may  take  it 
all.  The  catalogue  is  a  must. 

Twi  i  other  New  York  sales  should  not  be 
missed  by  the  pictures  crowd.  On  October 
15,  William  Doyle's  English  and  Conti- 
nental furniture  and  paintings  sale  will  be 
dominated  by  thirty-five  paintings  and 
prints  trom  the  Seward  Prosser  Mellons, 
including  marvelous  portraits  and  sporting 
works  by  the  likes  of  Aiken  (Jr. ),  Beechey, 
Ferneley  (Sr.),  Gilpin,  Pollard,  and 
Towne.  The  Phillips  October  30  sale  of 
nineteenth-century  European  paintings 
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TABLE:  Dutch 
black  japanned 
tilt-top  center 
table,  circa  1820. 


CHAIRS:  Pair 
of  Regency  neo- 
classical giltwood 
armchairs, 
circa  1805. 


MIRROR:  Important 
Regency  ebonized 
and  giltwood 
girandole  mirror, 
circa  1810. 


Kentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  EngjishAntiques. 


>&SHRUBSOLE/£» 

CORP  I     ■»>*".      I 

j?*0*;BiiST  57TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022        •        TELEPHONE:  (212)  753-8920      X+tmm/ 
l&Qfc&ON:  43  MUSEUM  ST.  W.C.1  •  Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association.  Ltd.       ^  -V 


AUCTIONS 


Jcwvlr\ 
Ob  jets.  d'Arl 
Gold  Boxes 


ique  Gold  Vinaigrt 
from  our  New  York  Collection 


Through  your  Interior  Designer.  Architect  or  Dealer 


-«»t«»       NEW  YORK:  D  &  D  Bkg  .  979  Third  Ave   (212)  421-1200  •  GRAND  RAPIDS:  (616)  459-7173 
BOSTON  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  -  FT  LAUDERDALE  •  HOUSTON  ■  LOS  ANGELES  •  PITTSBURGH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TROY 
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Dapper  Dan,  from  the  Walters  collection  of 
Americana,  at  Sotheby's. 

features  more  modestly  priced  works  by 
solid  second-tier  artists,  many  on  the  rise 
in  this  increasingly  buoyant  market. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  three 
distinguished  sales  late  in  the  month.  On 
October  23,  Sotheby's  London,  in  con- 
junction with  something  called  Travel 
Week,  will  offer  topographical  paintings, 
travel  books,  and  prints.  This  stuff  is  fasci- 
nating, the  creations  of  people  in  whom 
the  world  still  inspired  awe  and  affirma- 
tion. Whether  you're  African,  American, 
Asian,  or  European,  the  sale  is  pure  joy. 

On  October  25,  Sotheby's  New  York 
has  the  esteemed  Walters  folk-art  collec- 
tion. Donald  Walters,  formerly  a  curator 
at  Williamsburg  and  Greenfield  Village, 
and  his  wife,  Faye,  distilled  a  lifetime's 
savvy  and  passion  into  this  rich,  robust 
gathering,  which  represents  virtually 
every  folk  category'. 

Finally,  for  traditionalists,  the  biggie 
this  month  is  the  Christie's  New  York 
October  28  sale  of  important  Continental 
and  English  silver  from  the  Patino  collec- 
tion. Formed  largely  by  the  late  Antenor 
Patino,  scion  of  a  colossally  wealthy  Boliv- 
ian mining  family  who  happily  turned  to 
collecting  after  the  nationalization  of  their 
tin  mines  in  the  1950s,  the  collection  fea- 
tures silver  outstanding  for  both  its  range 
and  the  sheer  number  of  pieces  by  impor- 
tant makers  or  with  important  pedigrees. 

All  in  all,  not  a  bad  kickoff  for  the  new 
season.  — James  R.  Lyons 
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NOTHING  BUT  FRETTE 


FINE  LINENS  SINCE  1860 


787  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10021 
TEL  212-988-5221/22 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10019 
TEL  212-753-7300 


5085WESTHEIMER 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS  77056 
TEL  713-965-0970 


449  N  RODEO  DRIVE 
BEVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90210 
TEL  213-273-8540/41 


Try  Stripes  And 


SB* 


Introducing  stripes  that  work 
hard.  Beautifully.  And  thirty- 
five  rich,  down-to-earth  solids 
that  work  right  along  with 


them.  The  collection  is  called 
Amphora:  a  handsome,  prac- 
tical put-down  for  all  those 
tough-to-carpet  areas,  both 


commercial  and  residential. 
Like  unices,  conference 
rooms,  kitchens,  playrooms. 
So  go  ahead.  Let  your  imagi- 


nation take  off.  Mix.  coi 
nate  and  match.  The  co 
nations  are  many  andspl 
to  the  eye.  Amphora  is  r 


ittle  Imagination. 


ition-dyed  Marquesa 
So  it 's  colorfast. 
>ts  stains.  It  has 
I.  heavy  "hand." 


^tct^^C^'^'"*' 


And,  above  all.  it  encourages 
flights  of  fancy  Amphora 
carpet  is  available  at  fine 
stores  or  through  your  interior 


designer.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  C.H.  Mas  land  & 
Sons,  Dept.  D3,  P.O.  Box  40, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  17013. 


Wn^w.m*  ■■  ■■ 


IT  WAS  A  MOMENT  OF  ESCAPE.  OF  EXHILARATION.  OF  PURE  PLEASURE. 
A  MOMENT  YOU'LL  BOTH  REMEMBER.  OMEGA.  FOR  ALL  YOUR  SIGNIFICANT  MOMENTS. 


OMEGA 


ANNE  KLEIN  at  F    II    IL    E    M    E  '  $ 


i     iv-lhrec  u 
penthouses 


NEW  YORK'S  MOST  EAGERLY  AWAITED 
RESIDENTIAL  LANDMARK 

IS  READY  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  OCCUPANCY 


The  spectacular  lobby 


The  residents-only  pnvate 
physical  fitness  center 


From  the  first  announcement  of  the 
plans  for  100  United  Nations  Plaza  to 
the  dramatic  and  eagerly  watched  con- 
struction in  one  of  New  York's  most 
desirable  neighborhoods,  there  has 
been  an  infectious  excitement  about 
this  new  landmark  on  the  glamorous 
New  York  skyline.  The  distinctive 
pyramidal  top.  ..the  twenty-three 
unique  penthouses...  the  spectacular 
views  that  go  on  forever  (and  promise 
to  keep  on  going)... everything  has 


served  to  proclaim  this  a  residential 
landmark... a  building  unlike  any 
other.  Sc  exciting,  in  fact,  that  even 
before  completion  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  residences  have  been 
sold. 

But  take  heart— for  among  the  re- 
maining residences  there  are  still  spec- 
tacular choices,.,  with  wraparound 
terraces  and  balconies  and  that  envi- 
able penthouse  feeling  that's  so  much  a 
part  of  t-ivri,  residence  at  100  United 


Nations  Plaza.  And  there  are,  of 
course,  the  elegant  model  apartments 
by  world-class  designers  to  help 
you  envision  what  vour  home  at  100 
United  Nations  Plaza  will  be  like 
Look  into  the  special  life  that  awaits 
you  here. 

World-class  model  residences 
shown  by  appointment  only.  Call 
212-980-0100.  Or  write  100  United  Na- 
tions Plaza,  at  East  Forty-Eighth  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 


ONE  BEDROOMS:  FROM  $330,000  TWO 
BEDROOMS:  FROM  $492,000  THREE 
BEDROOM  PENTHOUSE:  $2,100  000- 
OTHER  PENTHOUSES:  FROM  $1,365  000 
TO  $5,000,000. 

Developer:  ALBANESE  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP  Selling  Agent:  M.J.  RAYNES,  INC.; 
OMSER,  INC  Marketing  and  Sales  Con- 
sultant: RAMS  MARKETING,  INC. 
The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offer- 
ing plan  available  from  sponsor.  This  is  not 
an  offering  to  New  Jersey  residents. 


M     E     T     R     0     P     0     L     I     T     A     N 


I      O     W     E     R 


The  issue  is  not 
affording  the  best 

The  issue  is 
finding  the  best. 


"Fine  finishes  and  details  are  the  essence  of  an  elegant  home. 
I  found  them  everywhere  at  Metropolitan  Tower ' 

I  believed  that  quality  workmanship  was  impossible  to  find  in  a  new  building  until  I  visited  Metropolitan  Tower. 
^  hat  a  revelation!  Flawless  finishes,  elegant  details  everywhere,  from  the  matched  veining  in  the  marble  of  the 
lobby  to  die  extra-wide  frameless  Italian  shower  doors.  Someone  was  fanatic  about  excellence  in  this  building  and 
it  extends  right  through  to  the  perfect  staff  and  all  the  special  services  and  amenities  that  Metropolitan  Tower  offers. 
That's  important  when  the  issue  is  not  affording  the  best  but  folding  it. 

146  WEST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  ON  SITE  SALES  OFFICE.  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY  (212)  432-5700. 

Builder/Developer:  Ham  Macklowe  Real  Estate  Company.  Sponsor:  Can-en  Associates,  305  E.  46  St.  NY,  NY  10017.  Residential 
Sales  Agent:  M.J.  Raynes.  Inc.  The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  Sponsor.  This  offering  is  made  in  N  \  State. 
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i  ONNOISSEIKS  CHOICE 


LUXURY  REAL  ESTATE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  AREA 


The  advertisers  whose  exclusive  properties  are  showcased  in 
CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE,  Luxury  Real  Estate  in  the  New 
York  area  section  invite  you  to  fill  out  the  reader  service  card. 
This  will  insure  that  you  receive  detailed  information  on  the 
luxury  properties  of  your  choice. 


90  MINUTES  FROM  NYC  AND  PHILA 


43  ACRE  PRIVATE  ESTATE 
POND  +  STREAM  +  STABLES  +  TENNIS  +  POOL 
AND  MOUNTAIN  VIEWS  BEYOND  COMPARE. 


m 


7,000-sq.  ft.  multi-level 

u  California-redwood  and  glass 

p--\      contemporary  with  formal  and 

informal  living  and  dining  rooms. 

^^^"" garden  sunroom,  gallery  bar.  projection 

HP?*       room,  3-fieldstone  fireplaces,  sauna,  2- 

wine  cellars.  3-bedroom/3-bath  guest  wing 

Lavish  master  suite  offers  his/her  baths,  sunken 

skylit  tub,  fireplace,  sitting  room  and  private 

sunspace  overviewing  deck-spanned  pool  and 

woodland  countryside  Impeccably  appointed 

with  hand-made  Italian  furnishings 

Magnificent  country  estate  with 

separate  3-bdrm/2-bath  staff/guest 

house.  Presented  at  S1.3M 


I v  1 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY- 

CALL:  717-296-8821 

CM.  PALLAGHY,  INC. 

REALTORS 
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THE  1986 
STEUBEN  CATALOGUE 

The  new  Steuben  Glass  catalogue 
presents  20  new  designs  amidst  144  pages  of 

brilliant  gift  ideas.  Priced  from  S125 
Enclose  S5.00  cash  or  check  with  this  coupon. 


STEUBEN   CLASS 

Filth  Avenue  at  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10022 


2p 


AN  AMERICAN  TREASURE 


It  you  had  a  progressive  neuromuscular 
disease,  every  tomorrow  would  bring  you 
greater  weakness  and  more  muscle  waste.  And 
the  best  day  you  could  hope  tor  would  he  the 
one  yi  u  were  having  right  now. 

That's  because  most  neuromuscular  dis- 
eases progress  day  by  day,  gradually  wasting  a 
patient's  muscles  away.  This  muscle  degen- 
eration can't  be  halted.  And,  it  can  never 
be  reversed. 


At  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion, we're  striving  to  put  an  end  to  twelve 
forms  of  muscular  dystrophy  and  twenty- 
eight  other  neuromuscular  diseases.  Because 
we  believe  there  are  no  incurable  diseases — 
just  diseases  tor  which  cures  haven't  yet  been 
found.  And  because  it's  the  only  way  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  with  neuro- 
muscular disease  can  look  forward  to  a 
better  tomorrow. 


Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 

lerrv  Lewis.  National  Chairman 
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Block  Island  Sound.  R.I. 
BOVERNORS  ISLAND       22  ACRE  PENINSULA 
■ectaculai  J-  J  acre  building  site  with  guest  cottage 
k  boat  house  on  a  peninsula  between  a  pond  &  the 
Kcan    Superb  sand)  beach  trontagc  &  360°  views 

$795,000 


A 


Nsi. 

Woods  Hole,  Cape  Cod 
"HE  GREY  WHALE  INN 

Charming  Bed  &  Breakfast  overlooking  Vineyard 
ound  with  excellent  reputation  &  loyal  clientele, 
v'alk    to    Island    Ferry    &    beaches.    Meticulously 


?storcd. 


$645,000 


Dublin,  New  Hampshire 
JUBLIN  ESTATE 

)n  29  choice  acres  in  very  private  area  including  a 
mtastic  solar  heated  5,000  sq.ft.  residence,  garage, 
arn  &  magnificent  views  of  Mt.  Monadnock  plus  old 
onewalls,  fields  &  more.  $695,000 


TkMV 

x  ,c 
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Falmouth  Foreside,  Maine 
PRINCE  PT.  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE  on  17.5  ACRES 
Majestic  occanfront  estate  created  by  architect  John 
Calvin  Stevens  sitting  on  a  17.5  acre  peninsula  with 
panoramic  views,  deepwater  anchorage  and  over 
2400'  of  ocean  frontage.  Spectacular  grounds,  com- 
plete privacy  &  classic  Maine  scenery  only  minutes 
from  downtown  Portland  &  8  miles  from  airport. 
True  quality  &  beauty  rarely  seen  today.  '  $1.8M 


Quisset  Harbor,  Cape  Cod 
WATERFRONT  ESTATE— DEEPWATER  DOCK 

Charming  year-round  Cape  style  residence  on  a 
private  elevated  site  with  lovely  views  of  Harbor  & 
direct  access  to  Buzzards  Bay.  Private  dock,  float  & 
more.  $1.8M 


Henniker,  New  Hampshire 
300  ACRE  GENTLEMAN'S  FARM 

Private  end-of-road  location  in  picture-book  setting. 
Completely  renovated  c.1790  Colonial  on  300  acres 
including  guesthouse,  caretaker's  house,  pool,  40 
acres  of  fields  with  views,  old  stonewalls  &  more  just 
l'/i  hours  Boston.  $775,000 


Darien,  Connecticut 
WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

Located  on  Long  Neck  Point  &  overlooking  Long 
Island  Sound,  this  Georgian  estate  features  high  ceil- 
ings, fine  detailing,  a  gourmet  kitchen,  large  brick 
courtyard  &  a  5,000  sq.ft.  workshop  with  30'  ceiling 
plus  the  use  of  a  large  pier  with  deepwater  mooring. 
This  offers  the  unusual  capability  of  working  on  a 
sizeable  boat  during  the  off-season .  $2 .  5M 


Martha's  Vineyard 
"THE  RED  FARM"  on  44  ACRES 

Wonderful  44  acre  farm  off  Lambert's  Cove  Road. 
One  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Island  plus  handsome 
old  barn,  a  Blacksmith  Shop  &  a  guest  cottage.  Total 
privacy  &  seclusion  including  open  pasture,  rolling 
hills  &  old  stone  walls.  Near  Lambert's  Cove  Beach. 

$1.15M 


Boston's  North  Shore 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  OCEANFRONT  ESTATE 

Prestigious  estate  never  before  available  on  3  +  acres 
in  very  private  setting.  Long  private  drive  leading  to 
brick  residence  with  magnificent  views,  brick  terraces 
&  lovely  landscaping  leading  to  granite  steps  opening 
to  150' of  white  sandy  beach.  $2.2M 


Lancfl/est 


Ten  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109;  Telephone  (617)  723-1800  (212)  505-9212 

BOS  TELEX  294-116 


IMPORTANT  AUCTIONS 

November  5  through  November  7 

American,  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Silver,  Oriental  Works  of  Art,  Jewelry,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

American  and  European  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


William  Merritt  Chase,  "The  Little  Red  Box" 
oil  on  canvas,  signed,  36  x  30  inches,  circa  1901 


Fine  jadeite,  diamond  ring;  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  canine 
brooch;  seed  pearl,  diamond,  enamelled  wrist  watch 


Louis  XVI  ormolu  mounted  Mahogany  commode 
last  quarter  18th  century 


Exhibition:  October  31  through  November  3 

For  further  information  please  call  415/861-7500.       Illustrated  catalogues  can  be  purchased  for  $15.00  each. 


SINCE 
1865 


AUCTIONEERS 


APPRAISERS 


220  San  Bruno  Avenue  at  15th  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94103 
415/861-7500      Telex:  9103722181/BUTTERFLD  SFO 


Bronze  Samurai 
Warrior.  Or. 
19th  Century, 
standing  five 
feet  tall. 

On  exhibit 


ot  The  Tokyo 
National 
Museum,  The 
Metropolitan 
in  New  York, 
The  British 
Museum  in 
London  or 
The  Louvre 
in  Paris? 


You  will  find  it 
in  San  Francisco, 
a  part  of  the 
Ashkenazie 
Collection. 


/ 
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The  Patino  Collection: 

Important  English  and  Continental  Silver 

and  Silver-gilt 


Auction:  October  28,  1986  at  10  a.m. 

Inquiries:  Anthony  Phillips  and  Christopher  Hartop 
at  212/546-1153.  + 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


One  of  a  pair  of  superb  German  silver-gilt  second-course 
dishes  and  covers— Augsburg,  the  dishes  circa  1718,  the 
covers  circa  1730.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  Augustus 
"The  Strong','  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony. 


CHRISTIE'S 

NEW  YORK 


L    JEAN      LASSALE 

J.  a.  fye/iikw 


YOU'LL  FIND  MORE  PARTS 

IN  THE  BRACELET  OF  THIS 

AWARD-WINNING  THALASSA 

THAN  YOU  WILL  IN 

A  ROLLS-ROYCE  ENGINE.' 


You're  looking  at  a  link  in  the  bracelet  of  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world:  the  award- 
winningThalassa.  We've  taken  itaparttomakea  point 
about  the  excellence  of  this  superb,  water-resistant 
timepiece. 

In  the  rush  to  praise  technology,  people  often  lose 
sight  of  the  thing  that  makes  watchmaking  an  art: 
handcrafting.  Jean  Lassale  never  forgets. 

lttakesus656partstocrafteachexquisitegoldand 
steel  Thalassa  bracelet.  Twelve  to  a  link. 
Fifty-six  more  than  the  engine  of  a  Silver 
Cloud;  which  has  a  mere  600  major 
moving  parts. 


TWALASSA 


Each  Thalassa  part  is  slipped  precisely  into  place 
by  hand.  If  you've  ever  assembled  a  model  ship  you 
know  what  that  entails. 

Perhaps  we  could  have  built  this  Thalassa  bracelet 
with  fewer  parts.  Butthen,  it  wouldn't  be  as  supple,  as 
flexible  or  as  fitting. 

With  fewer  parts,  Thalassa  might  still  have  won  the 
Laurel  d'Or  in  Monte  Carlo  as  Watch  of  the  Year. 
And  no  one  would  have  noticed.  But  we'd  know. 
And  you'd  know.  And  that  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

Thalassa.  By  Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 


The  names  "Rolls-Royce"  and  "Silver  Cloud" 
are  registered  trademarks 

"There  are  600  major  moving  internal  parts 
in  the  engine  ot  a  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Cloud 


Dallas  •  Chicago 


©  1985.  Jean  Lassale.  Inc. 


G  H.  Rothe 

Master  of  the  Mezzotint 


35U  \  25J4  niches  original  mezzotint  edition  of  150.  15  A.P. 


Whimsy 
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AT  AUCTION: 

THE  CONTENTS  OF 

THE  RENAISSANCE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

ROSLYN,  NEW  YORK 

(FORMERLY  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  FORTUNE  RYAN-ONE  OF  LONG  ISLAND'S  GREAT  GOLD  COAST  ESTATES 

.SEPTEMBER  27  AT  THE  CLUB 


<*0" 
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During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  one  of 
Americas  great  pockets  of  wealth  formed 
along  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  The 
area  was  etched  in  history  through  the 
works  of  men  like  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and 
came  to  be  known  as  "The  Gold  Coast."  The 
T.F.  Ryan  (Anaconda  Copper)  site— one  of 
the  Gold  Coast's  great  estates— was  erected 
in  1926  in  North  Hills  adjacent  to  the 
original  Stamford  White  designed  mansion 
on  the  property  (that  structure  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  fire)  In  the  early 
1950s,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
tucci  family  who  formed  The  Renaissance 
Country  Club  on  the  grounds  A  popular 
social  spot  for  thirty  five  years,  the  owners 
are  now  moving  on,  resulting  in  the  sale  of 
the  extraordinarily  fine  contents  of  the 
beautiful  structure. 

From  magnificent  signed  Tiffany  lamps  to 
Capo  di  Monte  porcelain  to  vintage  Cord 
automobiles,  the  array  of  antiquities  is  stun- 
ning. Architectural  artifacts  abound,  as 
does  fine  furniture  and  decorations.  Diverse 
objects  range  from  a  collection  of  guns  to  a 
fine  billiard  table  and  juke  box.  Also  includ- 
ed in  this  wonderful  event  will  be  assorted 
equipment  used  in  the  various  elements  of 
a  country  club— from  professional  kitchen 
gear  to  golf  course  maintenance  machines, 
even  an  entire  tennis  building1 

The  Club  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  lives  of  many  Partake  in  its  final  days  by 
attending  this  significant  sale  while  reliving 
the  days  of  Gatsby 
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THE  CALENDAR: 

Thur ,  Sept.  25,  10AM-9PM  Preview 
Friday,  Sept.  26,  10AM-9PM  Preview 
Sat.,  Sept.  27,  10AM  Auction" 

'It  is  anticipated  that  the  sale  will  last  well  into  the  evening.  For 
an  exact  schedule,  refer  to  the  catalogue. 

THE  CATALOGUE:  A  comprehensive,  well  illustrated  catalogue 
documenting  the  entire  sale  is  available  for  $8  in  person,  or  $10 
by  mail  from  Guernsey's,  136  East  73rd  St.,  NYC,  NY  10021. 

DIRECTIONS:  Long  Island  Expressway  (495)  eastbound  to  Exit 
37  (Willis  Ave).  Left  under  overpass  followed  by  another  im- 
mediate left  at  light  North  service  road  going  west  '/o  mile  to 
fork,  bear  right  2  blocks  to  Renaissance  signs  and  Mansion 
From  the  east,  Exit  37  L.I.E.,  past  intersection,  then  as  above. 

THE  DETAILS:  Cash,  certified  checks  or  traveler's  checks 
preferred  unless  other  payment  arrangements  have  been  made 
in  advance  with  Guernsey's.  If  you  wish  to  pay  with  a  personal 
check  for  an  amount  over  $500,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  guarantee  from  your  bank  or  items  will  be  held  until 
check  clears.  Prospective  car  purchasers  must  arrange  payment 
method  in  advance.  10%  Buyer's  Premium.  Mail  and  telephone 
bids  accepted.  Admission  to  auction  $2.50  or  by  catalogue  For 
additional  information,  call  Guernsey's  at  212-794-2280 
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1  HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Verdi  has  new  champions: 

the  american  sopranos 
aprile  millo  and  susan  dunn 

BY  BEN  McQUADE 


Left:  Aprile  Millo  as  Amelia  in  Simon  Boccanegra,  1984- 
Right:  Susan  Dunn  in  I  Vespri  Siciliani,  NStv 


You've  heard  it:  the  archetypal  Verdi 
soprano,  its  throhhing  vibrato  encompass- 
ing every  Italianate  emotion.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  sounds  in  opera.  No  oth- 
er instrument  can  surmount  the  challenges 
the  composer  set  for  his  heroines.  It  can 
thunder  portentously  forth  in  recitative 
but  can  caress  a  soft  cantilena  with 
smoothness  and  delicacy.  It  can  soar  up  to 
a  high  C  or  plunge  vertiginously  to  dark 
chest  tones;  can  hold  its  own  over  a  full 
chorus  and  ensemble  (and  with  enough 
personality  to  subdue  all  the  supers  and 
elephants  of  Aida)  and  then  float  long, 
intricate  lines  with  divine  security. 
Through  dazzling  vocal  effects,  Verdi's 
heroines,  from  the  ferocious  Lady  Mac- 
beth to  the  hapless  Desdemona,  must 
embody  all  the  contradictory  passions  and 
noble  chiaroscuro  of  Italian  nineteenth- 
century  Romanticism.  Zinka  Milanov, 
the  Verdi  paragon  of  the  torties,  has  said, 
"To  be  a  Verdi  singer  is  ditficult  to  talk 
about.  You  have  to  have  everything,  but 
who  has  everything?  I  advise  all  to  be  nod- 
est,  because  it  helps  an  awful  lot." 

You've  heard  the  sound,  but  how 
recently?  Never  plentiful,  Verdi  sopranos 
have  lately  seemed  so  endangered  a  species 


that  James  Levine,  the  artistic  director  of 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera,  a  few 
years  ago  pronounced  Aida,  probably  Ver- 
di's most  popular  opera,  virtually  uncast- 
able.  Renata  Tebaldi,  the  beloved  diva 
from  the  fifties  and  sixties,  has  dismissed 
most  modern  singers  as  "commercial  trav- 
elers." Now,  a  new  age  seems  to  be  dawn- 
ing. Just  in  the  last  year,  two  young  Amer- 
icans have  risen  with  remarkable  speed — 
on  the  strength  of  their  Verdi  singing. 

They  are  Aprile  Millo,  twenty-eight, 
who  has  already  sung  tour  of  the  leading 
Verdi  roles  at  the  Met,  and  Susan  Dunn, 
thirty-two,  who  has  appeared  twice  on 
national  television  singing  Verdi,  both 
times  opposite  Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  will 
be  heard  this  month  opening  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  season  as  the  headstrong 
Leonora  in  11  Trovatore.  Both  have  already 
reaped  some  enviable  accolades.  When 
Millo  began  a  concert  performance  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  January  with  a  plea  of  ill 
health,  Donal  Henahan  made  this  sugges- 
tion in  the  .Wu  York  Tunes:  "The  Metro- 
politan should  bottle  her  germs  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  other  sopranos. "  Dunn  has 
been  dubbed  "the  new  high  priestess  of 
Verdi"  since  she  sang  in  a  Verdi  Requiem, 


also  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It  is  a  measure  of  the 
young  women's  talents  that  such  enthu- 
siastic word  has  gotten  out  so  fast,  despite 
their  limited  exposure. 

What  makes  a  Verdi  soprano?  A  rare 
native  gift  and  hard  work.  Millo  grew  up 
steeped  in  opera.  Both  her  parents  were 
Italian  singers,  and  Millo,  born  in  New 
York  City  but  raised  mostly  in  Hollywood, 
also  spent  some  of  her  younger  years  in  Ita- 
ly. Even  more  important,  perhaps, 
she  grew  up  listening  to  recordings 
of  the  great  Verdi  sopranos  oi  the 
distant  and  not-too-distant 
past — Rosa  Ponselle  (whom 
Toscanini  called  a  "mira- 
cle"), Claudia  Muzio  (ac- 
claimed as  "the  Duse 
opera"),  the  inimitable  Maria 
Callas,  and  the  creamy 
voiced  Renata  Tebaldi.  Be- 
sides these  models,  Millo's 
only  teachers  until  recently 
were  her  parents.  Amazing- 
ly— considering  her  preco- 
ciously developed  sense  of 
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Maria  Camglia   in  Simon 
Boccanegra,  late  1930s. 
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Verdi's  style — she  never  even  went  ro 
music  school. 

Susan  Dunn  emerged  from  more-prosa- 
ic beginnings.  She  grew  up  in  Bauxite, 
Arkansas.  Outside  of  school  and  the 
church  choir,  she  had  practically  no  expo- 
sure to  classical  music  or  singing.  In  her 
sophomore  year  at  Hendrix  College,  in 
Conway,  her  voice  teacher  suggested  she 
pay  a  visit  to  the  record  library,  and  she 
belatedlv  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
o\  the  same  singers  that  inspired  Millo. 
The  next  step  in  her  becoming  a  Verdi 
singer  was  learning  "Pace,  pace,  mioDio," 
from  La  Forza  del  Destino,  for  a  voice  com- 
petition. "I  really  couldn't  get  through  it, " 
she  admits  now. 

In  tact,  only  when  she  was  onstage  with 
the  elephants,  so  to  speak,  singing  Aida  in 
Peoria,  Illinois,  did  she  know  for  sure  that 
\  erdi  was  tor  her.  Such  revelations  usually 
come  later.  This  was  her  professional 
opera  debut,  directlv  after  she  finished 
graduate  study  at  Indiana  University,  in 
Bloomington.  Requiring  great  stamina 
and  technical  assurance,  the  part  of  the 
captive  Ethiopian  princess  is  hardly  a  typi- 
cal vehicle  for  a  fledgling  soprano.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  Millo  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  in  Aida,  too,  in  Utah,  at 
the  tender  age  of  twenty-two. 

Since  their  first  outings,  Dunn  and  Mil- 
lo have  both  moved  quickly  to  add  other 
Verdi  heavies  to  their  repertoires.  At  the 
Met,  La  Scala,  and  other  important 
houses,  Millo  has  sung  Elvira  in  Ernani, 
Amelia  in  Simon  Boccanegra,  and  Elisa- 
beth in  Don  Carlo.  Dunn's  credits  include 
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Leonora  in  II  Trovatore,  Amelia  in  L/n  Bal- 
lo  in  Waschera,  Elisabeth  in  Don  Carlo,  and 
Elena  in  Yerdf  s  I  V'espri  Sialiani. 

Some  cautious  observers  say  that  Dunn 
and  Millo  are  fools  rushing  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,  but  both  seem  disarmingly 
confident.  "Believe  me,  I  tried  [other 
repertoire],"  Millo  has  said,  "but  then  I 
wasn't  that  comfortable."  "Verdi  is  the 
easiest  thing  for  me  to  sing  now,  physically 
and  psvchologically,"  says  Dunn  firmly.  Is 
this  simply  because  o{  the  voice  she  was 
bom  with,  or  the  kind  of  technique  she  has 
acquired'  "Big  voices  tend  to  develop  late, 
or  be  unruly  at  first.  I'm  lucky  that  mine  is 
mature  early,"  she  explains.  "Also,  I 
worked.  Some  big  voices  get  lazy.  They 
think  that  because  they're  big,  they  don't 
have  to  learn  how  to  sing." 

Much  oi  the  ladies'  early  success  rests, 
not  surprisingly,  on  their  high  notes, 
which  are  full  and  secure.  (Neither  has 
comparable  strength  in  the  lower  voice 
yet,  though. )  Both  usually  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  push  their  voices,  displaying  a 
restraint  that  is  not  easy  when  one  is  con- 
templating death  by  poison  or  entomb- 
ment with  a  tenor.  Both  are  capable  of  the 
kind  of  melting  soft  singing,  especially  in 
the  upper  register,  that  can  drive  opera 
lovers  to  even  greater  ecstasy  than  can  the 
climactic  forte  high  Cs.  Both  of  them  have 
"well-schooled"  voices — even,  without 
the  crunching  gear  shiftings  that  can 
develop  when  a  singer  uses  her  God-given, 
finite  instrument  recklessly.  Of  course,  the 
danger  is  always  there.  "I  consciously 
strive  to  embody  the  Caniglia  legacy," 
Millo  told  the  Opera  Fanatic,  a  new  and 
aptly  entitled  magazine.  For  listeners  who 
know  their  vocal  history,  that  might  strike 
an  ominous  note.  After  a  short  blaze  of  glo- 
ry, Caniglia  pretty  much  disappeared.  "I 
belong  to  that  group  of 
singers  who  gave  too  • 
much  of  themselves," 
the  diva  said  years  later. 

Beyond  Dunn's  and 
Millo's  similarities  lie 
two  fundamentally  differ- 
ent  sounds  and   ap- 
proaches to  singing.  ,  -- 


Zinka  Milanov  as  j 
Ameiia  in  Un  Bal-    / 
lo  inMaschera,,  / 
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Dunn-  voice,  although  big,  is  also  bright 
and  delicate,  its  organlike  resonance  kept 
in  the  background.  "I'm  excited  by  the 
kind  of  singing  where  you  feel  that  there's 
more  where  that  came  from,"  Dunn  says, 
"even  it  it  isn't  really  true."  When  her 
coach  and  mentor,  John  Wustman,  played 
a  tape  of  her  voice  to  Luciano  Pavarotti  a 
few  years  back,  the  great  tenor  adjudged, 
"For  a  voice  that  size,  she's  got  a  lot  of 
class 

Millo's  timbre  is  darker  than  Dunn's, 
more  conventionally  Itahanate,  with  that 
more  urgent  sound  that  voice  lovers  desig- 
nate as  "spinto."  Dunn's  vibrato  is  even, 
tender,  sometimes  placid;  Millo's  sounds 
compulsive  and  melancholy.  Dunn  excels 
at  coloratura,  the  kind  of  rapid  singing 
that  usually  comes  more  easily  to  singers 
with  lighter  voices.  "I  never  knew  much 
about  opera  singers,  so  nobody  told  me  big 
voices  weren't  supposed  to  be  able  to  do 
that,"  she  says  nonchalantly.  Millo  still 
has  some  trouble  with  coloratura,  but  she 
uses  the  Italian  language  more  idiomati- 
cally and  has  a  surer  instinct  for  milking 
dramatic  climaxes.  Dunn's  interpreta- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  so  far  show  a 
classical  poise  and  sincerity  uncommon  in 
Verdi  singing.  Detractors  are  apt  to  find 
her  a  shade  too  cool. 

Apart  from  the  challenge  of  just  singing 
the  music,  Dunn  and  Millo  are  both  hav- 
ing to  cope  with  matters  of  exposure  and 
career  management.  Probably  because  she 
has  been  singing  at  the  Met,  Millo  has  had 
more  red-carpet  treatment.  Unlike  the 
usual  run  of  rising  young  singers,  she  does 
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not  pooh-pooh  a  diva's  prerogatives  and 
indeed  embraces  them.  Although  she  has 
given  of  her  time  lavishly  to  interviewers, 
she  refused  to  sit  for  this  double  portrait, 
letting  it  be  known  through  intermediaries 
that  she  found  comparisons  between  art- 
ists "unhealthy." 

Given  the  timing  of  their  emergence, 
the  comparison  between  Millo  and  Dunn 
is  making  itself,  though  it  seems  likely 
their  paths  will  diverge  more  and  more 
from  now  on.  Dunn,  unlike  Millo,  also 
works  in  the  German  repertory.  After  a 
radiant  portrayal  of  Sieglinde  in  a  concert 
performance  of  the  first  act  ot  Wagner's 
Die  Walkiire,  Dunn  has  had  several  offers 
for  the  same  composer's  Isolde,  one  of  the 
heaviest  parts  in  all  opera.  She  has  unhesi- 
tatingly turned  them  down.  She  knows  too 
well  what  she  can  and  cannot  do.  "I  won't 
sing  Mozart  in  public,  either,"  says  Dunn, 
minutes  after  delivering  an  aria  from  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro  impeccably  at  a  coaching, 
well  awate  that  many  authorities  consider 
Mozart's  gentler  demands  more  suitable 
than  Verdi  for  a  large  voice  that  is  still 
developing.  "I  just  don't  sing  well  enough. 
Mozart  exposes  all  the  zits."  Millo  is  cau- 
tious with  her  resources,  too.  She  spent 
much  of  last  summer  singing  Aida  in  Ger- 
many and  Brazil,  but  in  1984  she  signed  a 
three-year  contract  at  the  Met,  mostly  to 
understudy  other,  perhaps  lesser  singers. 
"My  agent  looked  at  me  cross-eyed,"  she 
told  the  New  York  Times,  but  Millo  telt 
that  the  opportunity  for  intensive  study  of 
the  right  repertory  without  the  stress  of 
constant  travel  was  what  she  needed. 

Curiously,  just  when  Aida  is  becoming 
castable  again,  Dunn  is  considering  retir- 
ing the  title  role  from  her  repertoire,  at 
least  for  now.  "The  hardest  thing  about 
Aida  is  singing  over  all  the  ensembles  and 
then  scaling  down  to  the  Nile  scene.  \  ou 
have  to  work  even  harder 
physically  to  do  the  soft 
singing  but  be  so  still  at 
the  same  time — to  give  that 
feeling  of  it's  my  party 
and  I'll  cry  it  1  want 
to.'  "  So,  we  may  have 
to  wait  a  tew  years  tor 
another  Dunn  Aida. 
But  it  Millo,  Dunn,  and 
their  new  tans,  starved 
for  great  Verdi  singing, 
are  all  lucky,  the  party 
may   be   just   begin- 


ning. 


Rosa  Ponselle  in  La 

Forza  del  Destino,  ca.  l°2> 
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ONSTAGE  AND  ON  RECORDS 


Despite  all  the  excitement  surrounding 
her  performances  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Millo  (above,  left)  has  only  three  appear- 
ances scheduled  there  this  season — two 
Aidas  (October  16  and  23)  and  one  Liu,  in 
Puccini's  Turandot,  April  9.  (As  the  cov- 
er, or  standby,  for  most  other  perform- 
ances of  those  operas,  she  may  well  go  on  a 
good  deal  more  often.)  She  will  also  be 
singing  in  a  concert  performance  of  Verdi's 
early  opera  La  Battaglia  di  Legnano,  with 
the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York  in  Car- 
negie Hall  on  January  12.  Recitals  are 
planned  at  Brooklyn  College  (November 
2) ,  with  the  San  Antonio  Symphony  (No- 
vember 7  and  8),  in  Miami  (November 
23),  and  at  Ambassador  College,  in  Pasa- 
dena (December  14).  Her  only  recording 
so  far  is  a  generous  all-Verdi  recital  disc  on 
Angel  (available  on  LP,  cassette,  and 
compact  disc). 

Susan  Dunn's  American  datebook  in- 
cludes Leonora  in  Verdi's  1/  Trovatore  with 
the  Washington  Opera  on  October  25,  29, 
and  31  and  November  3,  9,  and  13.  On 
December  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  she  sings  Bee- 
thoven and  Strauss  with  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  in  Minneapolis.  More  Strauss 
follows,  with  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  January  4. 
Recitals  are  slated  at  Otterbein  College, 
Westerville,  Ohio,  for  January  15  and  16. 
On  March  13  she  sings  the  soprano  solo  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado.  She  par- 
ticipates in  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  on  April  9,  10,  and  1 1 , 
a  performance  that  will  also  be  taped  for 
Telarc  in  what  will  be  Dunn's  first  Verdi 
recording.  Her  performance  in  Beetho- 
ven's Mass  in  C,  Riccardo  Chailly  con- 
ducting, should  be  available  on  London 
Records  sometime  in  the  spring.  For  the 
same  label,  she  is  also  recording  the  part  of 
Tove  in  Arnold  Schoenberg's  lush  post- 
Romantic  Gurreheder.  □ 


Ben  McQuade  coaches  and  directs   opera. 
This  is  his  first  article  for  Connoisseur. 
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SEE  EUROPE  IN  STYLE! 

Subscribe  to  European  Travel  &  Life-Save  25% 
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SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY 

PRICE-$18 

A  FULL  YEAR 
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"1   UROPEAN  TRAVEL  &  LIFE  travels 
.    first-class  to  the  little-known 
^    treasures  and  private  pleasures  that, 
i  up  until  now,  only  Europeans — 
and  the  most  sophisticated 
Americans — have  experienced. 

With  prose  and  photographs  that 
pique  the  senses,  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  & 
LIFE  transports  you  to  the  continent's 
luxe  resorts  and  liveliest  cities.  There 
you  savor  each  regions  finest  foods  and 
wines ...  the  tastes ...  the  aromas ...  the 
colors  and  textures  that  express  the 
essence  of  a  place. 

Read  about  Eurostyle. .  .and  the  arts. 
And  meet  la  creme  of  European  society, 
people  who  open  their  villas  and  estates 
to  you,  sharing  the  quiet  quality  of  their 
lives.  Printed  on  thick,  glossy  stock  and 
radiant  with  color,  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 
&  LIFE  takes  you  on  a  journey  to  the 
good  life. 


ROrEAN  TRAVEL  &  UfE 

First-Ckss  Travel  for  the  Sophisticated  American 


TOWN  A  COUNTRY 

.Jodafs  leading  magazine 

of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 
setters share  with  yon  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions. . .  which 
you  can  use  to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible  beauty. .  .posh  town- 
houses  and  country  mansions  considt  rt  d  to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  inte- 
rior design. .  .the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of 
their  house  specialties) . .  .exquisite  antiques  and  prin  U  ss  art  rr<  asures ..  .exciting 
sporting  events,  glittering  galas ..  .designer fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more. 
If  living  life  at  its  very  best  is  important  to  you.  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright. 
new  ideas  for  achieving  it.  then  Town  dc  Country  is  for  you!  Town  &  Country  can 
be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2 %.  Write  to: 
Town  <fc  Country,  l:<).  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  10350. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  ( Yourfirst  copy  will  be  on  its 
way  to  you  in  6  to  12  wet  ks.  Watch  for  it! ) 
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e  diamonds,  the  classic  designs  and  the  woman  who  wears  tl\em. 
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These  classically  simple, 
eternally  elegant  designs  were 
created  to  showcase  diamonds  with 
the  extra  tire,  sparkle,  scintillation 
that  only  quality  diamonds  possess. 

Even  among  rine  diamonds, 
rour  characteristics  set  an  exquisite 
rew  apart  rorever.  The  4(§'s: 


Cut,  Color,  Clarity  and  Carat- 
Weight. 

What  makes  these  designs 
extraordinary  is  that  the  combina- 
tion or  superb  design — plus  quality 
diamonds — equals  more  than  the 
sum  or  their  parts.  It  equals 
diamond  jewelry  or  such  simple 


The  copyrighted  Jose  Hess  designs  shown  are  priced  from  $6,000  to  $40,000.  Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail. 


elegance  that  it  deserves  to  be  worn 
every  hour  ot  the  day. 

The  creations  featured  are 
available  at  rine  stores.  For  the  one 
nearest  you,  contact  Jose  Hess  Inc. 


Jose  Hess  mc. 

501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  NY  10022 
212-753-5880 
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'Winter's  Silence',  watercolor,  39  V2  x  25'  U  ins. 

THE  MOSS  PORTFOLIO.  Dept.  22.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20007  (202)  338-5598 

40  page,  full  color  catalog  of  prints — $10 


'Available  in  offset  lithography 


William  Doyle 


GALLERIES 


American  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday,  October 22  at  7 p.m. 

Sale  nid]  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


WILLARD  LEROY  METCALF  (American  1858-1925) 

"Autumn  Breeze" 

Signed  and  dated  1912 

Oil  on  canvas        24  x  30  inches 


Including  works  by:  M.  Avery,  C.  Burchfield,  J.  H.  Carmiencke, 

H.  Farny,  D.  C.  French,  A.C.  Goodwin,  H.  Herzog,  A.  F  King,  E.  Lawson, 

C.J.  Nordell,  P  Rosseau,  G.  Wiggins 

Catalogue  815.  (819.  overseas). 
For  further  information,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Shown  much  smaller  than  actual  size 
of  I3W  high.  7%"  wide  and  6W  deep. 


An  invitation  for  you 

to  acquire  this  historic 

Statue  of  Liberty  commemorative 

THE  LIBERTY  CLOCK 

The  same  magnificent  commemorative  clock 

created  for  presentation  to  the  people  of  America 

by  the  President  of  France. 


LIMIT  OF  EDITION:  2500  WORLD-WIDE 


On  July  4.  1986  President  Mitterrand  of 
France  and  President  Reagan  of  the  United 
States  joined  together  to  celebrate  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  came 
here  as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  France  so 

long  ago.  . 

Appropriately,  another  gift  of  friendship 
—  a  magnificent  commemorative  clock- 
has  now  been  created  for  France  to  present 
to  America  as  an  enduring  remembrance  of 
that  inspiring  occasion. 

And  as  we  approach  the  100th  An- 
niversary of  the  official  dedication  of  the 
Statue  on  October  28th.  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  this  same  beautiful  work. 

Created  by  Societe  Nouvelle  L'Epee, 
maker  of  distinguished  timepieces  for  heads 
of  state.  The  Liberty  Clock  is  being  issued  in 


A  dramatic  silhouette  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  adorns  the  back  panel. 

COMMISSIONING  AUTHORIZATION  -■ 


a  serially  numbered  limited  edition  of  just 
2500  The  first  presented  to  the  American 
people  by  President  Mitterrand  of  France. 
All  the  others  have  been  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  issue  by  private  number  to  be  as- 
signed as  commissions  are  received. 

Crafted  of  richly  polished  brass  with 
panels  of  beveled  glass,  this  classic  French 
clock  features  the  high-precision  Pans  regu- 
lator movement.  A  Swiss  musical  movement 
plays  the  national  anthems  of  the  United 
States  and  France  and  chimes  ring  on  the 
hour  and  half  hour. 

Commissioning  authorizations  should 
be  sent  directly  to  The  Franklin  Mint,  ap- 
pointed to  fulfill  orders  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  limit  of  edition.  To  obtain  the  low- 
est possible  serial  number,  a  prompt  reply 
—by  October  31,  1986— is  essential. 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center   Pennsylvania  19091  .  , 

f™h  lo  Session  Thye  Liberty  Clock,  to  be  crafted  or  me  in  sohd 
brass  by  Societe  Nouvelle  L'Epee  of  France.  The  issue  price 

^understand  that  I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  notified  when 
mv  clock  is  ready  and  billed  at  that  time  for  my  deposit  otyssu. 
Then    afte    shipment,  1  will  be  billed  for  the  balance  in  4  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $580.*  each. 


Edition  limited  to  2500.    Please  mail  by  October  31,  1986. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss_ 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Signature 


NOTE-  Should  the  edition  limit  of  2500  be  reached  by  the  time  this  authorization  arm 
a,  The  Franklin  Mint.  i.  mus,  be  refused  and  will  be  returned^ 
For  warranty  information,  write  to  Customer  Serv.ce.  The  Franklin  Mint.  I 
Pennsylvania  19091 


THE    LIBERTY    CLOCK 


EXCLUSIVELY    FROM    THE    FRANKLIN    Mir 
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LONDON 

9  th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

o 

Auction  in  London:  Thursday,  November  6  at  1 1  am  and  2:30  pm, 
and  Friday,  November  7,  at  1 1  am. 

19th  Century  Furniture,  Decorations  and  Works  of  Art 

will  be  auctioned  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  November  25. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-255-9898. 
(In  Massachusetts,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  Elaine  Whitmire,  (212)  606-7285,  Sotheby's, 

1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021;  In  London, 

Christopher  Payne,  (44)  (1)  493-8080,  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA. 


Albert  Ernest  Carrier  Belleuse  and  Deniere,  a  silvered  bronze  group  entitled  "L'amour  se  con  fie 
a  1'amitie','  circa  1800,  signed,  beigbt  53  inches.  Estimate:  $4,500-7,500. 

A  large  pair  (one  shown)  of  ivory  figures  representing  Dawn  and  Dusk, 
French,  circa  1900,  height  27  and  28  inches.  Estimate:  $15,000-22,500. 

A  fine  pair  (one  shown)  of  Beurdeley  ormolu-mounted 

turquoise  porcelain  vases,  signed,  third  quarter  of  the 

19th  Century,  height  32!*  inches.  Estimate:  $12,000-18,000. 

A  fine  pair  (one  shown)  of  French  gilt-bronze  and  white  marble 
atheniennes,  circa  1880,  height  33  inches.  Estimate:  $9,000-15,000. 

A  pair  (one  shown)  of  good  French  gilt -bronze  ebony  and  mahogany 

commodes,  late  19th  Century,  after  the  original  bv  C>.  Beneman, 

height  38  inches.  Aidth  72  inches.  Estimate:  $37,500-60,000. 


SOTHEBYS 


FOUNDED  1744 


TRESSES 
c.  20  x  16 


RICHARD  SCHMID 

Will  be  featured  in  the 

Great  American  West  Exhibit 

November  22,  1986 

Catalog  $15.00 


Settlers  West  Galleries 

6420  N.  Campbell  Ave.  #C  Tucson,  AZ  85718  (602)  299-2607 


THEATER  IN  THE  ROUND 
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The  islands,  the  bays,  the  hidden  beauty 
of  Hawaii ...  a  landmark  career  achievement 
. . .  revealed  in  four  magnificent  prints  by 
America's  premier  marine  artist 


ROBERT  LYN  NELSON 


Presenting  his  brilliant  Circle  Bay  Suite, 
available  in  custom  "twin-bubble"  framing, 
the  ultimate  in  realistic  display.  Never  before 
has  Nelson's  artistic  excellence  been  offered 
in  such  a  uniquely  creative  form. 

La'ie  Bay,  Oahu,  Top 
Waipi'o  Bay,  Hawaii,  Middle 
Hanalei  Bay,  Kauai,  Bottom 
Honolua  Bay,  Maui,  Left  Inset 

The  inspiring  Circle  Bay  Suite  is  available 
in  full  sets  of  four  and  also  in  single  images. 
A  small  number  of  special  artist  proofs  have 
also  been  created,  each  with  an  original 
watercolor  remarque,  offered  as  full  sets 
only.  Total  edition:  450.  Diameter:  24  inches. 
Pre-publication  prices  for  a  limited  time. 

For  reservations  or  a  beautiful  color 
brochure,  please  call  toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047  ext.  108.  In  Canada: 
1-800-423-8733  ext.  108 

Five  Maui  locations: 

Lahaina  Gallery,  Gallery  Kaanapali, 

Casay  Gallery,  Kapalua  Gallery,  and 

Lahaina  Gallery  Front  Street. 

Big  Island  of  Hawaii:  Connoisseur's 

Gallery  at  the  Mauna  Lani  Bay  Resort. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Waincc  Street,  Suite  213,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761  808-667-7795 


MADRID 


42  Works  byjoan  Miro 

The  Property  of  Dona  Pilar  Miro,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pilar  and  Joan  Miro  Foundation,  Palmade  Mallorca. 


Joan  Miro, 
Au  Clair  de  Lune, 
gouache,  pastel 
and  indian  ink 
on  paper, 
signed  and  dated 
Barcelone  18-12-1942, 
25'/2  by  19  inches 
(63.8  by  48  cm.). 


Auction  in  Madrid:  Tuesday,  December  9,  1986  at  8pm,  at  the  Hotel  Ritz,  Felipe  IV. 

Special  Exhibitions: 

In  New  York,  November  13-18  at  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue 

at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 

In  London,  November  28  —  December  2  (except  Saturday) 
at  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2  A  A. 

In  Madrid,  December  4-9  (except  Sunday),  at  Sotheby's, 
Plaza  la  Independencia  8, 28001  Madrid. 


Impressionist,  Modern,  and  Contemporary  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

will  be  auctioned  in  New  York  on  October  8,  at  10: 15  am  and  2  pm. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues  with  ciedit  card, 
call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Massachusetts,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  In  Neu>  York,  John  Tancock,  (212)  606-7360.  //*  London, 
Michel  Strauss,  (44)  (1)  493-8080.  In  Madrid,  Edmund  Peel,  (341)  232-6488. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Krizia  uomo 
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Fragrance 
for  the  body-conscious  male. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 


Un  marc  di  passione. 


A  sea  of  passion. 
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WHAT 


PRICE 

MAGNIFICENCE? 


INSIDE  THE  HOUSEOFGROSVENOR 


BYPHILIPHERRERA 
PRODUCED  KKATHIEENRHEARSI 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  HAG1WARA 


The  request  was  presented  by  a  team  of 
buying  agents  representing  a  Middle 
Eastern  client  rich  enough  to  insist  on 
anonymity  and  get  it.  What  this  man 
needed,  the  agents  told  the  startled  man- 
ager of  Harrods  department  store,  in 
London,  was  a  fur  blanket  for  his  bed  in  his  pri- 
vate 727  airliner.  It  had  to  be,  they  added,  the 
best  in  the  world.  He  knew  precisely  whom  he 
wanted  to  do  the  job — the  very  fur  company  that 
Harrods  had  chosen  to  run  its  own  fur  depart- 
ment: Grosvenor  of  Canada. 

It  is  slightly  ironic,  given  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  product,  to  find  Grosvenor  in  a  nonde- 
script industrial  building  in  Montreal.  No  door- 
men spring  forward  to  welcome  clients;  no  show 
windows  promote  the  sensual  or  opulent  won- 
ders of  fur.  There  is  just  a  small  brass  plaque, 
bearing  the  company  name,  on  an  outside  wall. 
Inside,  the  offices  are  so  unpretentious  they 
might  best  be  described  as  stark.  Take  the  main 
showroom.  Clerestory  windows  admit  a  cold 
northern  light,  one  enhanced  (if  that  is  the 
word)  by  the  implacable  glare  of  long  fluorescent 
bulbs.  On  a  plain  gray  industrial  carpet  stand  six 
metal  and  leather  chairs,  two  glass-topped 
tables,  and  some  coatracks  on  wheels.  Three  of 
the  four  walls  have  at  least  one  mirror.  This  is  a 
room  in  which  nothing,  not  even  a  salesman's 


In  a  blue  fox  coat  and  earrings  from  Petochi  & 

Gorevic,  she  patiently  waits  in  a  Regency 

parcel-gilt  library  chair  at  the  Kentshire  Galleries. 

OCTOBER  1986 


can  be  easily  hidden,  especially  from  somebody  who  knows 
hi-w  to  look  at  fur. 

Irwin  Roberts,  a  top  furrier  in  San  Francisco,  is  slouched  in  a 
chair  watching  Giselle  Lamarre,  a  longtime  Grosvenor  employee 
affectionately  known  as  "Big  G,"  model  a  full-length  sable  coat 
tor  him.  His  eyes  are  narrowed.  The  coat  wholesales  for  $65,000. 
He  can  sell  it  at  retail  for  $  130,000.  Roberts  notes  the  wing  collar, 
the  full  sleeves,  the  swing  and  shimmer  of  the  sable  as  Big  G  turns 
and  walks,  walks  and  turns.  "I'll  take  it,"  he  says  finally,  "and 
those  other  two  sables.  But  I  don't  want  that  blue  iris  mink."  He 
motions  to  a  magnificent  dark  coat  on  a  rack.  Big  G  does  not  take 
off  the  sable.  She  looks  triumphant,  like  an  empress. 

Robert  Landau  takes  the  order  with  a  nod.  As  president  of 
Grosvenor  Canada,  he  deals  with  most  of  his  customers  and, 
together  with  his  uncle  Denis  Grosvenor,  makes  most  of  the  busi- 
ness decisions.  A  calm,  trim  man  of  forty-seven,  Landau  is  open 
and  scrupulous.  Though  he  need  not  divulge  any  data  on  Grosve- 
nor— it  is  privately  held — he  answers  a  question  without  hesitat- 
ing: "Our  annual  sales  come  to  thirty-eight  million  dollars.  No, 
make  that  thirty  million,  in  U.S.  dollars." 

That  is  peanuts  by  today's  corporate  standards,  but  it  is  enough 
to  make  Grosvenor  one  of  the  world's  biggest  manufacturers  of 
fine  furs.  If  the  name  is  not  as  familiar  in  the  United  States  as,  say, 
Revillon  of  France,  Fendi  of  Italy,  or  Christensen  of  Denmark, 
part  of  the  reason  is  that  many  retailers  here  sew  their  labels  into 
Grosvenor  coats,  stealing  the  thunder.  In  addition,  Manhattan  is 
the  fur  capital  of  the  world,  and  Grosvenor  at  the  moment  lacks  a 
base  there.  "We  were  at  Bonwit  Teller  until  it  was  sold,"  Landau 
says.  Right  now,  Grosvenor  furs  can  be  found  at  :he  Fur  Galleria, 
in  Cedarhurst,  New  York,  as  well  as  Koslow's  in  Texas,  McElroy's 
in  the  Midwest,  Edwards-Lowell  and  Roberts  in  California,  and 
Eaton's  in  Canada.  But  Landau  clearly  wants  a  presence  in  New 
York.  And  he  may  get  it,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman. 


Although  Grosvenor  is  well  respected  by  its  competitors, 
it  is  not  well  liked.  With  the  Canadian  dollar  in  trou- 
ble— worth  only  seventy-five  cents  in  United  States 
currency — Grosvenor  often  can  undersell  them. 
Beyond  that,  it  drives  hard  bargains.  "They  are  fine 
people,"  says  Donald  Springer,  a  leading  maker  of  sable 
coats.  "But  they  are  tough.  We  used  to  make  sables  for  them  but 
stopped.  They  didn't  want  to  pay  for  a  Springer  sable."  Another 
fur  man  puts  it  more  simply:  "They're  too  aggressive." 

"Well,  that's  our  pattern,  "replies  Landau.  "We've  always  tried 
to  be  more  aggressive  than  the  competition  at  the  right  time." 
Grosvenor  Canada  began  in  1951  when  two  brothers,  Denis  and 
William  Grosvenor,  left  London  for  Montreal.  At  first  it  was 
exclusively  a  fur-manufacturing  operation  but  by  1962  had  moved 
into  marketing,  too.  "The  competition  in  Europe  was  sleepy," 
says  Landau.  "We  saw  the  opportunity  and  put  ourselves  on  the 
map  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland." 

Grosvenor's  ambitions  grew  with  its  sales.  The  company  not 
only  manufactures  fur  garments,  but  it  also  handles  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  its  business  as  possible,  from  designing  the  garments  in- 
house  to  advertising,  packing,  and  shipping  them.  "The  only 
things  we  buy  from  others,"  Landau  says,  "are  the  pelts  them- 
selves and  the  linings  for  the  coats."  His  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
national market  offers  a  kind  of  security,  insofar  as  sales  are  un- 
likely to  plummet  everywhere  at  once.  Some  years  ago,  tor  exam- 
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Wearing  a  chinchilla  jacket  and  a  ring  from 

Petochi  &  Gorevic,  she  takes  her  ease  on  Kentshirc's  Chinese  lacquer 

opium  table  in  the  shelter  of  a  japanned  four-panel  screen. 
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pic,  the  company  could  lot  sell  its  Canadian  lynx  coats  in  North 
America,  but  German  buyers  could  not  get  enough  of  them. 

The  years  of  success  cause  the  top  people  at  Grosvenor  to 
indulge  in  statemer  like  "We're  the  Rolls-Royce  of  furs. "  Out- 
side the  company,  other  views  exist.  Kamran  Behbehani,  man- 
ager of  the  fur  alon  at  Neiman-Marcus,  criticizes  Grosvenor: 
"The  style,  tb  .  design  is  not  there.  You're  buying  a  Volkswa- 
gen, not  a  Ft ;  rati."  But  even  he  concedes  the  company's  quality. 

Jerome  C.  and  Gregory  McCarthy  are  now  in  the  showroom, 
looking  over  coats.  They  are  the  father-and-son  team  that  runs 
the  McElroy  fur  stores  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville.  "We  always  handle  the  Grosvenor  collection,"  says 
Greg.  "They  are  innovators  in  terms  of  style.  We  count  on  them 
to  make  a  fresh  statement  and  create  a  marketing  climate."  J. C. 
nods,  although  it  is  clear  that  he  is  listening  with  half  an  ear.  He  is 
too  busy  scrutinizing  a  series  of  sumptuous  coats — gray  opossum, 
gold  frost  fox,  badger,  chinchilla,  ivory  mink — that  two  McElroy 
store  managers  are  happily  modeling. 

"Why  will  your  customers  like  those  particular  coats?"  a  visitor 
asks.  Jane  Brulatour,  the  store  manager  in  Chicago,  whirls,  re- 
splendent in  mink.  "Women  want  'em,"  she  says,  grinning.  Years 
ago,  Maximilian  Potok,  of  Maximilian  Furs,  put  it  better.  "You 
see,  this  is  how  it  is,"  he  said.  "For  a  man,  the  most  exciting  thing 
is  a  woman.  For  a  woman,  the  most  exciting  thing  is  to  keep  the 
excitement  going.  And  so  there  will  always  be  women  who  want 
great  furs  and  men  willing  to  pay  for  them." 

"These  furs  are  fresh,  new,  unusual,"  says  Greg  McCarthy, 
picking  up  the  question.  "Look  at  these  natural  shadow  minks: 
they  have  a  lovely  iridescent  quality.  And  look  how  the  tummy  is 
lighter  than  the  flanks.  Women  notice.  We  encourage  women  to 
build  up  a  fur  wardrobe.  Some  have  up  to  twenty  coats.  You  have 
to  remember  that  buying  a  fur  coat  is  a  wonderful  moment  in  one's 
life.  That's  what  makes  this  a  fun  industry." 

The  person  at  Grosvenor  most  responsible  for  pleasing  women 
with  the  styling  of  a  coat  is  the  French  Canadian  Luc  Tremblay, 
fifty-six.  He  admires  the  styling  of  some  competitors — Christian 
Dior,  Saint  Laurent,  Christensen — but  mostly  goes  his  own  way. 
"Here,  style  is  our  forte,"  he  says.  He  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the 
cloth  coats  created  by  the  top  fashion  designers,  though,  and  an 
ear  to  the  advice  from  Paris  of  an  anonymous  fashion  expert.  "She 
knows  the  mood  of  the  market,"  says  Landau. 

Most  designers  work  on  paper,  sketching  ideas.  Not  Tremblay. 
"We  begin  with  a  loose,  pinned  canvas  cutout  of  a  type  of  coat," 
he  explains.  "We  drape  it  over  a  live  model  and  then  take  deci- 
sions: a  saddle  shoulder  or  a  straight  one,  whether  to  make  wide  or 
narrow  lapels,  what  kind  of  cuffs.  The  result  is  translated  first  to  a 
paper  pattern,  then  to  sewn  canvas."  After  many  revisions,  the 
design  is  tested  in  a  prototype,  usually  made  of  dark  mink.  "Mink 
accounts  for  sixty  percent  of  our  sales,  "Tremblay  notes,  "and  it  is 
easier  to  work  than  other  furs  and  faster  to  make." 

A  fine  prototype  design  in  one  fur  is  not  necessarily  going  to 
work  in  another.  "We  have  to  allow  cacti  type  of  tur  to  show  its 
character.  Silver  fox,  for  example,  is  a  long-haired  tur  that  is 
bushy  and  moves  luxuriously-  It  is  very  different  from  mink:  fox 


can  have  too  much  volume,"  Tremblay  continues.  "You  have  to 
think  of  weight.  Coats  can  be  too  heavy. 

"Our  designs  tend  to  be  pure  here.  You  cannot  let  your  imagi- 
nation run  wild.  We  buy  expensive  skins.  It's  ridiculous  to  add 
leather  and  suede  to  hundred-dollar  skins;  the  fur  itself  is  so  beau- 
tiful. You  have  to  look  at  the  skins  very  carefully  and  choose  the 
very  best  for  the  collar,  around  the  face  and  shoulders,  because 
that  is  the  most  noticeable  part." 

When  the  various  styles  are  decided  upon — there  may  be  as 
many  as  seventy  in  any  given  year — production  can  start.  By  this 
time,  top-quality  pelts  have  been  purchased,  mostly  by  Grosve- 
nor's  agents.  The  company  officers  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
themselves  to  attend  the  fifteen  or  so  major  auctions  around  the 
world,  in  places  as  far  apart  as  Leningrad  and  Seattle,  Dunedin 
and  Toronto.  "We  have  to  be  covered,"  says  Landau.  "If  you  miss 
out  on  a  type  of  fur  that  suddenly  catches  on,  it  can  be  very  expen- 
sive to  get  the  pelts  later. "  After  being  purchased,  the  skins  go  to 
expert  dressers,  who  remove  the  animal  oils  (and  odors)  and  treat 
the  pelts  to  bt ing  out  the  natural  luster  and  make  their  leather  soft 
and  supple.  Then  they  are  sent  to  Grosvenor,  moving  by  refriger- 
ated truck  to  the  refrigerated  storeroom. 

It  looks  like  something  from  a  movie  set.  Rack  of  voluptuous 
fur  succeeds  rack  of  voluptuous  fur  in  the  vast,  dim  store- 
room. There  are  downy,  languorous  lynx  skins,  plump  fox, 
gleaming  sable.  Here,  badger  becomes  aristocratic  and 
coyote  proud.  Everywhere  is  the  glint  of  mink.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  a  Sunday  newspaper  does  not  evoke  the  forest 
that  was  crunched  into  pulp,  these  skins  do  not  evoke  the  bright 
and  wonderful  animals  that  once  wore  them.  They  have  been 
transmogrified  into  mere  materials,  albeit  materials  of  a  magnifi- 
cent sort.  One  begins  to  understand  why  royalty  and  the  plutocra- 
cy have  always  loved  fur,  and  why  women  who  live  in  climates 
much  too  warm  for  fur  nonetheless  crave  fur  coats. 

"You  know,"  says  Landau  reflectively,  "what  gives  fur  its  value 
is  really  labor,  hours  and  hours  and  hours  of  it."  Grosvenor 
employs  about  one  hundred  workers,  virtually  all  of  them  skilled. 
The  first  to  get  involved  in  the  physical  process  oi  making  a  gar- 
ment is  a  septuagenarian  named  Isaak  Zimmer.  He  works  next  to 
the  storeroom  on  long  tables  under  harsh  fluorescent  lights, 
meticulously  matching  pelts.  "You  have  here  a  comb,  ja?,"  he 
says,  combing  back  the  hair  of  a  dark  mink  to  expose  the  wool 
underneath.  "Some  have  darker  wool;  it  makes  a  difference.  And 
look,  the  bluer  the  fur,  the  better  it  is.  Now  feel  the  thickness  of 
this  pelt.  Feel  this  one — thinner!  If  you  put  the  wrong  skins  in  a 
coat,  it  will  show  up  like  a  mosaic."  Zimmer  can  match  3,000 
skins — the  equivalent  of  sixty  mink  coats — in  eight  days. 

Zimmer  works  under  David  Grosvenor,  thirty-eight,  the  son  of 
Denis  and  the  administrator  in  charge  of  production.  "We  aim  to 
produce  two  hundred  units  a  week,  or  about  nine  thousand  a 
year,"  he  says.  "Some  garments  are  easier  to  make  than  others. 
For  a  blue  fox  coat,  we  need  only  nine  or  ten  matched  skins;  for 
red  fox,  twenty-five  or  thirty.  These  are  a  lot  easier  than  chinchil- 
la, which  takes  at  least  a  hundred  twenty-five  skins.  It  gets  harder 


Can  all  this  luxury  bore  her?  Her  coat  is  of  Russian  broadtail  arid  sable;  her  nng,  from  Chaumet;  and  the  setting — a  George  U  japanned 
cabinet,  a  pair  of  cloisonne  pilgrim  vases,  a  Regency  column  pedestal,  and  a  japanned  screen  from  Kentshire — is  surely  up  to  snuff. 
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and  harder  as  you  seamlessly  join  together  more  and  more  small 
skins,  each  of  which  has  to  be  specially  prepared."  He  leads  the 
way  into  the  huge,  brightly  lit  room  that  is  the  Grosvenor  factory 
[n  one  area,  to  the  left,  men  and  women  are  working  on  long- 
haired furs  like  hadger  and  opossum;  in  another  area,  the  workers 
specialize  in  short-haired  furs  like  mink,  sable,  and  marmot.  To 
the  right,  women  are  sewing.  No  one  talks  much.  Small  bits  of  fur 
are  everywhere:  on  the  floor,  on  the  tables,  in  the  air. 

The  matched  furs  come  into  the  factory  to  be  made  in  a 
style  that  Tremblay's  department  has  translated  into  a 
paper  pattern.  Each  skin  is  first  carefully  stretched  and 
then  cut  into  narrow  diagonal  bands.  These  are  sewn  back 
together  to  form  a  strip  of  fur  fabric.  The  process,  known 
as  "letting  out"  a  skin,  in  effect  transforms  a  square  pelt 
into  a  long  rectangle.  The  exact  width  of  each  strip  is  determined 
by  the  paper  pattern.  Some  strips,  the  narrowest,  run  from  collar 
to  hem.  Others  are  shorter  and  therefore  wider;  they  will  become 
the  sleeves  of  the  garment.  The  strips  are  joined  by  being  sewn  to 
leather  straps.  Alternatively,  some  pelts  are  joined  without  being 
"let  out."  Such  "skin  on  skin"  construction  creates  a  garment 
that,  says  Tremblay,  "is  not  as  dressy  or  luxurious  in  appearance. 
But  the  process  uses  fewer  skins." 

The  major  pieces  of  the  garment  are  now  made— the  body, 
sleeves,  and  collar.  Each  is  soaked  and  stretched  by  being  stapled 
on  a  board  to  the  proper  paper  pattern.  The  next  day,  the  pieces 
are  taken  off  the  board  and  stitched  together.  The  garment  is  put 
in  a  revolving  drum,  much  like  a  clothes  dryer,  to  be  softened  and 
cleaned  while  being  tossed.  Then  the  linings  and  pockets  are 
added,  and  the  finished  garment  is  steamed,  combed,  and 
inspected.  What  happens  if  a  $5,000  coat  fails  the  final  inspec- 
tion? David  Grosvenor's  eyes  widen:  "We  have,  besides  myse  t, 
two  foremen  and  one  forelady  to  make  sure  that  doesn't  occur.  In 
a  very  small  percentage  of  cases,  we  reject  the  coat." 

"You  cannot  relax  in  this  business,"  adds  Robert  Landau.  In 
the  manufacturing  end  of  it,  you  must  maintain  standards.  Just 
think  of  all  the  sewing  alone!  Do  you  know,  we  have  discovered 
people  stealing  our  patterns  for  competitors  from  our  garbage 
cans?  And  so  it  goes,  down  the  line.  We  have  a  total  involvement 
here,  from  buying  skins  to  selling  coats.  If  you're  not  careful,  you 
can  overexpose  yourself  very  easily. " 

Grosvenor  is  nothing  if  not  careful.  Landau  is  happy  not  to 
grow  larger— "We're  like  the  luggage  firm  of  Louis  Vuitton  in  that 
we  choose  not  to  serve  a  bigger  audience"-but  he  is  not  going  to 
stop  being  aggressive.  Grosvenor  will  continue  to  look  for  oppor- 
tunity It  will  even  take  on  odd  jobs  like  making  the  best  fur  blan- 
ket in  the  world.  For  the  Middle  Eastern  tycoon,  the  company 
bought  three  hundred  Russian  sable  skins,  sewed  them  in  alter- 
nating bands  of  natural  gold  and  brown  furs,  backed  them  with 
silk,  and  tailored  the  covering  so  that  it  swirled  with  the  contours 
of  the  bed.  The  result  was  breathtaking— light  and  warm  luxu- 
rious to  the  eye  and  sensual  to  the  skin.  It  cost  only  $200,0OU. 

Not  long  after  Grosvenor  delivered  it,  the  office  received  a 
long-distance  call  from  the  Middle  East.  Another  potentate  there 
had  seen  the  first  blanket,  it  seems,  and  wanted  something  similar 
(but  a  little  better)  for  his  jetliner.  Obviously,  word  was  out: 
Grosvenor  does  excellent  work.  More  to  the  point,  says  Robert 
Landau,  tough-minded  as  always,  "We  know  how  to  work.    □ 


What  can  they  be  thinking?  Of  their  jackets-badger  and  fox, 

red  fox,  and  silver  fox?  Of  their  earrings  from  Petock  &  Uorevic 

and  (right)  Chaumet?  Of  the  needlework  carpet  from  Kentshire? 

The  Adam  rosewood  demilune  console?  Of  nothing  at  all? 
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KEN  DAVIES  IS  GIVING  THE  OLD  ART  FORM  OF  TROMPE  LOEIL 
A  NEW  DIRECTION -BUT  SUBTLY  AND  DEVIOUSLY 


_^      one  breath-catching  second,  you 

r  believe  you  could  slip  your  fingernail 
beneath  the  red  thumbtack,  or  rap 
your  knuckles  against  the  back- 
ground and  feel  the  solidity  of  hardwood, 
or,  if  no  one  were  looking,  caress  the  silky 
feathers  of  the  fan  at  the  lower  right.  But, 
of  course,  you  can't.  In  this  painting,  enti- 
tled A  Rack  of  Fans,  there  are  no  thumb- 
tacks, no  boards,  no  silky  feathers.  You've 
been  royally  trompe-d,  eye-fooled,  and 
delightfully  deceived. 

Such  is  the  magic,  the  illusion,  and  the 
pleasure  of  trompe  I'oeil  painting.  And 
such  is  the  genius  and  skill  of  Ken  Davies, 
an  artist  who  has  inherited  the  mantle  of  a 
centuries-old  tradition  and  given  the  form 
a  new  dimension.  His  paintings  reside  in 
such  notable  private  collections  as  that  of 
the  Nelson  Rockefeller  family.  In  1978, 
his  work  also  was  given  a  major  retrospec 
tive  at  the  prestigious  Hirsehl  and  Adler 
Galleries,  in  New  York.  (A  show  of  his 
recent  work  opens  there  in  December. ) 
Davies,  now  sixty,  has  nevertheless 
known  the  painful  isolation  of  being 
removed  from  the  mainstream.  Hailed  by 
critics  as  "the  finest  trompe  I'oeil  artist  liv- 
ing today"  and  "possibly  the  best  in  the 
entire  history  of  that  demanding  school  of 
painting,"  Davies  has  tor  thirty-five  \ear- 


BY  ANITA  SHREVE 


been  working  within  a  tradition  that  is  not 
so  much  criticized  as  it  is  dismissed.  "If  a 
painting  tries  to  fool  the  eye,  it's  moved 
into  the  realm  of  a  puzzle,  a  novelty,  or  a 
gimmick,"  he  says.  "It's  not  thought  to 
have  serious  intent.  I'm  intrigued  with  the 
novelty  of  ir,  too,  of  course,  and  I  think  it's 
fun  to  create  something  that  literally  fools 
the  eye.  But  why  can't  something  that's 
ultrarealistic  be  just  as  important  a  piece  of 
art  as  any  other'" 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  fact  that  viewers 
cannot  see  beyond  the  artist's  aim  to 
deceive.  Davies  is  trying  to  change  that. 
Another  part  concerns  the  fortunes  of 
realism.  Fallen  from  favor  during  the  long 
heyday  of  abstraction,  realism  has  since 
the  seventies  enjoyed  a  well-documented 
renaissance.  Decorative  trompe  I'oeil,  as  a 
look  through  any  interior-design  magazine 
will  demonstrate,  is  more  fashionable  to- 
day than  it  has  been  in  years.  Classic  easel 
trompe  I'oeil  has  been  slower  to  gain  a  wide 
audience.  Almost  invariably,  trompe 
I'oeil  paintings  sell  better  than  they  are 

Above:  The  artist  Ken  Davies  relishes  the  iso- 
lation oj  his  studio,  m  Madison,  Connecticut. 
Right:  A  Rack  of  Fans,  a  1980  trompe 
painted  with  oil  on  Masonite. 
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A  neighbor's  gardening  tool  is  the  subject  of  An  Abstract  Trompe  (1974)-  A  moment  of 
passing  sunlight  and  the  shadows  it  cast  were  what  most  intrigued  the  artist. 


reviewed.  In  fact,  they  sell  so  well — a  Da- 
vies  painting  costs  $45,000 — that  few 
good  ones  are  ever  on  the  market.  Add  to 
thaf  the  fact  that  the  art  form  is  practiced 
by  only  a  handful  of  painters,  and  one 
begins  to  understand  why  trompe  l'oeil  has 
had  little  recent  exposure.  "You  have  to 
have  tremendous  desire  to  paint  a  trompe, 
and  even  more  patience,"  says  Davies, 
who  has  been  known  to  spend  over  four 
hundred  hours  on  a  single  small  painting. 

Like  portraiture,  trompe  l'oeil  (French 
for  "deceive  the  eye")  forms  an  enduring 
chapter  in  art  history.  Pliny  the  Elder  was 
the  first  to  refer  to  the  phenomenon,  in  his 
Natural  History,  in  A.D.  77.  Telling  a  tale 
that  at  the  time  was  already  centuries  old, 
Pliny  reported  that  Zeuxis,  an  artist  in 
Athens,  painted  a  picture  of  grapes.  So 
realistic  was  his  depiction  that  birds  flew 
down  and  pecked  at  them.  A  rival  of  Zeux- 
is, Parrhasios,  then  produced  a  realistic 
picture  of  a  curtain  and  showed  it  to  Zeux- 
is. The  artist  looked  at  the  painting  and 
asked  Parrhasios  to  draw  back  the  curtain. 
When  Zeuxis  became  aware  of  his  mis- 
take, "he  yielded  up  the  prize,  saying  that 
whereas  he  had  deceived  birds,  Parrhasios 
had  deceived  him,  an  artist." 

The  history  of  trompe  is  filled  with  such 


deceptions.  One  story  comes  from  Alfred 
Frankenstein,  whose  book  After  the  Hunt, 
published  in  1969  and  regularly  updated 
until  his  death,  in  1981,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  on  nineteenth-century  trompe  l'oeil 
artists.  According  to  Frankenstein,  in 
around  1900  a  reporter  visited  the  New 
Haven  studio  of  one  of  America's  most 
technically  skilled  trompe  l'oeil  painters, 
John  Haberle.  He  was  shown  an  ordinary 
drawing  board  on  which  were  stuck  pencil 
sketches,  stamps,  and  a  photograph  and 
on  which  someone  had  struck  a  match. 
Haberle  told  the  reporter  that  he  intended 
to  paint  an  exact  likeness  oi  the  drawing 
board.  He  then  handed  the  drawing  board 
to  the  reporter,  who  discovered  that  there 
was  no  drawing  board  at  all.  The  painting 
was  already  finished. 

I  ike  those  other  trompe  artists,  Da- 
vies  abides  by  a  strict  set  of  rules  and, 
like  a  poet,  strains  against  the  form. 
~^^  A  trompe  l'oeil  must  be  lite-size  and 
must  fit  naturally  into  the  setting  in  which 
it  is  presented.  The  painting  must  be  of 
objects  that  are  shallow,  so  that  the  eye 
does  not  need  to  make  the  large  number  of 
muscle  adjustments  necessary  in  visualiz- 
ing a  scene  of  greater  depth  and  so  that  the 


viewer's  movement.-  will  not  change  the 
perspective.  Objects  should  be  whole, 
since  the  viewer  will  not  be  fooled  if  an 
object  strays  beyond  the  frame.  Live  fig- 
ures and  animals  do  not  work  in  a  trompe, 
since  the  viewer  is  not  deceived  by  the  fro- 
zen visage  of  a  living  being.  Relief,  tex- 
ture, and  dark  shadows  contribute  to  the 
success  of  a  trompe.  All  of  this  raises  an 
interesting  point:  unlike  an  abstract  paint- 
ing, which  can  puzzle  or  confuse  a  viewer 
for  hours,  a  trompe  l'oeil  works  at  once  or 
not  at  all. 

Trompe  l'oeil  is  a  mischievous  second 
cousin  within  the  larger  family  of  realism. 
The  goal  is  ultrarealism,  but  the  effect  is 
illusionary.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  startling  depictions  of  truth  and  fan- 
tasy is  Painter's  Easel,  by  the  late-seven- 
teenth-century painter  Antonio  Forbera. 
This  life-size  cutout  of  an  easel  contains  an 
oil  painting  in  progress,  a  sketch  for  the 
painting,  the  tools  of  the  painter,  and  the 
back  of  another  canvas.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  entire  composition  is 
painted  on  one,  flat  plane.  No  less  dazzling 
are  the  traditional  tabletop  paintings  of 
the  eighteenth  century-,  executed  directly 
on  wooden  tabletops  and  meant  to  be 
viewed  in  their  natural  environment — the 
salon  oi  a  wealthy  patron.  Louis-Leopold 
Boilly's  Trompe-l'oeil  Painting  on  the  Top  of 
an  Empire  Pedestal  Table  is  a  masterpiece  of 
this  genre.  Coins,  nails,  playing  cards,  and 
a  fragment  of  broken  glass  are  strewn  on  a 
blotter  as  if  left  there  just  moments  ago  by 
the  mastet  of  the  house.  Adhering  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  trompe  l'oeil,  this  work  is 
unnervingly  deceptive. 

Until  the  appearance  oi  Ken  Davies, 
trompe  l'oeil  found  its  best  expression  in 
this  country  in  the  still  lifes  of  William 
Harnett  and  John  Haberle.  It  has  been  said 
often  that  Davies  has  inherited  the  trompe 
tradition  from  these  early-twentieth-cen- 
turv  painters,  but  Davies  has  pushed 
beyond  the  tabletop  still  lifes  and  static, 
often  cluttered,  rack  paintings  and  given 
the  form  an  abstract  dimension.  In 
Draught  Board  (1982),  for  example,  a 
spare,  stark  oil  of  a  game  board  used  in 
draughts  (a  British  form  of  checkers),  the 
nonobjective  concept  behind  the  work  is 
based  on  geometry:  squares  within  squares 
within  squares.  Two  marbles,  resting  on  a 
ledge,  are  a  brilliant  touch,  relieving  the 
tautness  of  this  "abstract  trompe" — seem- 
ingly a  contradiction  in  terms.  "People  are 
often  surprised  when  they  hear  that  I  like 
abstract  painting.  One  oi  my  favorite 
painters  is  Franz  Kline,"  says  Davies.  "My 
goal  is  an  abstract  composition,  but  realis- 
tically rendered." 

His  most  recent  trompe  is  a  companion 
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In  Yo-Ho-Lo-Micco-Par-Chee-Si  (1985),  a  game  board  provides  the  flat  background 
necessary  for  trompe;  two  iniages  are  of  the  Indian  Yo-Ho-Lo-Micco. 


piece  to  I  haughl  Board,  c  ailed  Yo  II"  Lo 
Micco  l\n  Chet  Si  Here  Davies  uses  an 
antique  Pan  heesi  board  .is  background  tor 
two  portraits  ol  the  Indian  Yo- 1  lo-Lo-Mic- 
co,  which  are  connected  In  .1  string. 
When  he  was  .1  boy,  I  )avies  traded  Indian 
cards,  and  Yo-I  Io-Lo-Micco  was  part  of  his 
collection.  As  an  adult,  he  came  across  the 
original  portrait  of  the  Indian  in  a  I  lirschl 
and  Adler  catalogue,  thus  connecting,  by 
a  "string,"  his  past  and  his  present. 

Davies  is  also  appreciated  for  his 
"inventiveness."  Unlike  previous 
trompe  painters,  who  sought  accu- 
rately to  reproduce  objects  that  lay 
in  front  of  them,  Davies  often  realistically 
renders  things  that  aren't  there — an  inter- 
esting comment  on  illusion  and  reality. 
Entire  backgrounds — ultrareahstic  old 
boards,  tor  instance — simply  never  exist- 
ed, except  in  Davies's  imagination.  "I'm 
actually  creating  my  own  version  of  real- 
ity," says  Davies.  "If  there's  wicker  in  my 
painting,  1  will  have  to  convince  you  that 
it's  real,  that  if  you  could  touch  it,  you 
would  feel  the  surface  of  wicker,  although 
it  may  never  have  existed  as  you  see  it.  It's 
Ken  Davies's  object  in  Ken  Davies's 
head." 

These  selectively  rendered,  "abstract" 
trompes  effectively  put  to  rest  charges  that 
trompe  l'oeil  is  merely  representational 
and  that  a  trompe  artist  is  merely  a  copyist. 
The  simple,  primitive  objects  in  his  paint- 
ings speak  of  a  rich  past  through  the  artist's 
attention  to  texture  and  surface.  More  to 
the  point,  the  paintings  have  three- 
dimensional  life. 

Ken  Davies's  personal  style  seems  that 
of  a  traditionalist.  For  trips  to  the  city,  he 
wears  a  conservative  sports  coat;  his  man- 
ner is  reserved.  When  he  says  you  can  find 
him  on  the  golf  course  on  Wednesdays, 
you  can  believe  him.  Yet,  like  his  paint- 
ings, his  appearance  fools  the  eye.  He  is,  at 
heart,  a  New  England  individualist,  find- 
ing meaning  in  objects  that  others  have 
abandoned,  bucking  the  tide,  the  trends, 
and  the  feverish  pitch  of  the  New  York  art 
scene,  light-years  away  from  his  Madison, 
Connecticut,   farmhouse.    He  comes   to 
New  York  City  by  train  when  he  has  to, 
but  he  prefers  the  isolation  of  his  studio, 
the  company  of  his  attractive  companion, 
Maryann  Doughan,  with  whom  he  has 
lived  for  nineteen  years,  and  the  treasures 
5  of  the  countryside,  which  he  roams  like  a 
I  trash  picker,  searching  for  the  abandoned 
8  crock  or  the  discarded  tool  that  will  set  his 
§  imagination  a-humming. 
I       Davies's  life  story  is  best  told  through  his 
most  personal  painting,  The  Ken  Danes 
Trompe.  Eight  objects  are  fastened  to  an 
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e  door,  and  each  recalls  a  period  of 
•  artist's  life.  The  palette  is  one  that  Da- 
ised  for  the  first  fifteen  yeats  of  his  ca- 
.tarting  with  his  entry  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  of  Art,  in  Boston,  con- 
tinuing through  his  training  at  Yale  and 
into  his  eatly  years  as  a  trompe  l'oeil  paint- 
er. The  painting  next  to  the  palette  is  Da- 
vies's  first  oil — and  the  one  that  found  him 
the  medium  that  would  he  his  forever.  It 
took  him  three  hours  to  paint  the  original, 
thtee  decades  ago.  It  took  over  twenty-two 
hours  to  teptoduce  the  painting  in  this 
Tompe — another  ptovocative  comment 
on  reality  and  illusion.  The  photogtaph  at 
the  uppet  right  is  of  the  attist  himself,  and 
the  Indian  card  opposite,  like  the  top,  is  a 
Davies  trademark.  The  wild  turkey  at  the 
bottom  of  the  composition  is  another  Da- 
vies  painting — one  that  he  executed  fot 
Austin  Nichols,  the  distiller  that  handles 
Wild  Tutkey  bourbon  —and  is  representa- 
tive of  the  only  commercial  work  that  the 
attist  took  on  over  a  twenty-year  period. 
The  catalogue  in  the  centet  of  the  compo- 
sition is  from  a  1971  retrospective  at  the 
New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art,  in 
Connecticut.  The  scratched  initials  at  the 
top  belong  to  Davies  and  Doughan.  The 
composition  of  the  ttompe,  though  it  is  a 
still  life,  has  energy  and  fluid  movement. 
The  string  from  the  toy  top  fotces  the  eye 
to  the  nail  at  the  crest  of  the  painting  and 
down  thtough  the  palette  to  the  ted  toma- 
to on  the  catalogue,  up  to  the  black-and- 
white  photograph,  and  then  to  the  Indian 
card.  And  unlike  the  classic  trompes  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  with  their 
muted  shades  and  tones  have  an  old-wotld 
look,  Davies's  paintings  display  lively, 
crisp,  contempotary  color. 


A  TROMPS  WORKS 

ALL  AT  ONCE 

OR  NOT  AT  ALL, 

Ken  Davies  was  drawn  to  trompe  l'oeil 
early  in  his  career.  On  his  way  over  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art  for  an  accep- 
tance interview,  he  stopped  by  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Atts,  in  Boston.  It  was  there 
that  he  first  saw  William  Harnett's  Old 
Models.  "I  was  totally  bowled  over.  Total- 
ly. And  that  afternoon,  in  the  same 
museum,  I  also  saw  an  old  Dutch  flower 
painting,  a  still  life  with  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  petal.  I  was  very  naive  at  the  time,  and 
I  actually  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  to  see  if 
there  was  a  leak.  I  decided  then  and  thete 
that  this  was  what  I  wanted  to  do." 

Davies  was  encouraged  to  pursue 
trompe  l'oeil  by  Lewis  York,  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  despite  the  tact  that 
the  aft  world  generally  scorned  the  form 
during  the  1950s.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uation, Davies  set  up  shop  and  began  to 
paint  trompe  l'oeil.  "I  sold  even-thing  as 
fast  as  I  could  paint  it,"  he  says,  "but  I  still 
couldn't  make  a  living."  With  that  recog- 
nition, Davies  began  a  miserable  eleven 
years  of  work  as  a  commercial  artist.  "They 
would  tell  you  what  and  how  to  paint; 
everyone  from  the  office  boy  to  the  presi- 
dent put  his  two  cents'  worth  in.  It  was 
horrendous."  In  1965,  frustrated  from  his 
long  stint  at  commercial  work,  Da\  les 
asked  himself  a  question  that  many  attists 
have  struggled  with:  "If  I  were  indepen- 
dently wealthy,  what  would  I  do."'  The 


Darling  precedents:  Forbera's  Painter's  Easel 

(1 68M.  Ictt.  andahnc.  b\>i/K'> 

Trompe-l'oeil  Painting  on  the  Top 

of  an  Empire  Pedestal  Tabic  |  I  ^C8-14). 


an-u  er  was  to  paint  what  he  wanted  to,  and 
take  the  financial  risk.  "That's  what  I've 
been  doing  ever  since,  and  I'm  still  not 
independently  wealthy." 

To  help  support  himself,  he  has  taught 
at  the  Paier  College  of  Art.  in  Hamden, 
Connecticut,  and  is  now  dean  emeritus 
and  a  visiting  professor.  And  it  may  be  as  a 
teachet  that  Davies  will  make  one  of  his 
most  significant  contributions  to  trompe 
l'oeil.  He  says  that  his  most  successful  stu- 
dent is  David  Brega,  of  Marshfield,  Massa- 
chusets,  who  shows  at  the  Alexander  Gal- 
len,  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  that  the 
student  who  has  made  the  most  sensation- 
al progress  is  Barbara  Stadtlander,  of  Lou- 
donville,  Ohio,  who  learned  Davies's 
techniques  entirely  through  his  two  books 
Painting  Sharp-Focus  Still  lafes  and  Ken 
Danes:  Artist  at  Work.  Says  Brega,  a 
former  billboard  artist,  "Ken  is  humble 
and  generous,  and  I've  learned  a  great  deal 
from  him.  He  paints  his  imagination  in  a 
tealistic  way,  and  his  paintings  are  filled 
with  impish  wit.  Even  inch  of  Ken's  paint- 
ings is  finished  to  the  hilt.  You  can  run 
your  eves  over  a  Haberle  and  find  a  short 
cut.  You  won't  find  that  in  a  Davies." 

Davies,  who  has  had  ten  one-man 
shows  and  is  in  the  collections  of 
ten  museums,  is  also  well  known 
as  a  still-life  painter  While  he  is 
wotking  on  a  trompe,  he  may  have  two  or 
three  othet  still  lifes  or  "borderlines" 
(near-trompes)  in  progress.  Although  he 
has  enjoyed  personal  success,  he  still  bris- 
tles at  the  paltry  attention  paid  trompe 
l'oeil,  feeling  that  he  is  constantly  proving 
that  it  is  not  limited  to  mere  trickery,  that 
it  is  setious.  Taking  the  long  view,  Davies 
believes  the  tradition  will  endure.  "There 
will  be  a  tew  practitioners,  and  if  they  are 
good,  they  will  sell  very  well,"  he  says. 
"But  I  think  the  official  art  wotld  will  con- 
tinue to  ignore  it — or  at  least  put  it  aside. 
That's  too  bad." 

Three  years  ago  Hirschl  and  Adler 
moved  its  entite  contempotary  list  to 
Hitschl  and  Adler  Modern — except  for 
Davies,  making  him  the  only  living  attist 
in  the  gallery7.  It  is  a  temarkable  distinc- 
tion, which  speaks  to  the  enduting  quality 
of  his  work  but  nevettheless  gives  Davies 
pause.  "1  won't  eat  or  drink  anything  while 
in  the  gallery,"  he  says  jokingly,  and  then 
adds  seriously,  "It's  mystifying,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  flattering. "  □ 

Anita  Shrew  writes  frequently  about  the  fine 

and  decorative  arts. 

Right:  The  deliberately  autobiographical  Ken 
Davies  Trompe  (1978),  30  by  24  inches. 
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By  Nancy  Holmes 

Russell  Aitken  built  himself  the  perfect  croquet  court  in  Newport    Photographs  by  Curtice  Taylor 
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hough  a  croquet  lawn  where 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
summer  whites  knock  balls 
through  wickets  suggests  af- 
ternoons at  the  vicarage  a 
century  ago,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
around  today  attempting  to  annihilate  one 
another  at  a  pretty  game  that  has  been 
nicely  defined  as  chess  on  grass. 

Serious  croquet  starts  with  the  court.  It 
can  be  silky  as  a  golf  green  in  Virginia, 
rough  as  Texas  crabgrass  or  an  Astroturf 
roof  in  Chicago,  but  a  really  great  croquet 
lawn  is  rare.  None  can  compare  with  Rus- 
sell Barnett  Aitken's,  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Aitken  played  serious  croquet  on 
nearby  lawns  for  years  before  he  realized 
that  he  had  the  perfect  place  for  the  perfect 
croquet  court  in  his  own  backyard. 

Since  he  is  a  sculptor  of  some  repute,  his 
croquet  court  had  to  be  a  sculpture  garden 
as  well.  He  calls  it  the  Pegasus  Court  in 
honor  of  a  pair  of  bronze  horses  flanking 
the  entrance.  It  was  started  in  October 
1984  and  finished  the  following  May. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  making  of  a  cro- 
quet lawn  is  just  a  matter  of  throwing  grass 
seed  around  on  a  flat  space  the  size  oi  two 
tennis  courts  can  learn  a  lot  from  Jack 
Yule,  Aitken's  superintendent.  "First,"  he 
says,  "we  took  five  hundred  yards  of  soil 
out  of  the  ground  and  steamed  and  steril- 
ized it  to  kill  all  weed  seed  and  disease  or- 
ganisms. [A  fully  loaded  dump  truck  holds 
nine  yards  of  soil.]  We  needed  a  base  about 
four  feet  deep.  The  bottom  laver  is  twelve 


inches  of  two-inch  drain- 
stone  crisscrossed  with 
PVC  pipe  that  runs 
through  it  to  assure  per- 
fect drainage.  On  top  of 
that  is  a  layer  of  du  Pont 
fiberglass  fabric  that  al- 
lows water  to  drain 
through  freely  without 
letting  even  the  finest 
particle  of  soil  get 
through  and  clog  it  up. 
On  top  of  that,  we  put 
back  the  five  hundred 
yards  of  soil  mixed  half 
and  half  with  a  special  grade  of  triple- 
washed  sand.  The  combination  of  soil  and 
sand  stabilizes  the  base  and  ensures  the 
vital  drainage.  When  that  was  done,  we 
put  in  the  sod,  seven  thousand  square  feet 
of  Penncross  Bent,  the  type  of  grass  used 
for  the  finest  golf  greens.  When  the  grass 
was  in,  we  put  in  a  border  of  boxwood 
that's  now  about  twelve  inches  high. 
Above  and  below,  we  are  pretty  much  pre- 
pared for  anything.  Last  summer  we  had 
fourteen  inches  of  rain  in  one  week,  and 
the  water  ran  right  through,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to.  Twentv  minutes  later,  the  court 
was  dry  enough  to  walk  on.  We  also  had  a 
sprinkler  system  built  in  and,  when  we  fin- 
ished, had  a  surveyor  come  in  with  a  bull- 
dozer to  test  the  level  of  the  ground  with  a 
laser  beam,  the  kind  of  thing  they  use  to 
test  the  level  of  shopping  centers.  This 
court,  eighty-seven  and  a  half  bv  seventy 


Above:  Russell 
Barnett  Aitken. 
Left:  Pegasus 
Court,  with  its 
perfect  lawn 
and  Greek  temple. 
Right:  Aitken's 
Newport  neighbors 
enjoy  a  heady 
game  of  croquet. 


feet,  does  not  deviate  in  level  more  than  a 
quarter  inch  over  its  entire  surface." 

At  this  point,  Russell  Aitken  went  to 
work.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  court  are 
copies  of  the  creat  Parthenon  horse  heads. 
On  a  nearby  wall  hangs  Aitken's  own  Her- 
cules and  the  Amazons,  the  largest  decora- 
tive enamel  ever  fired,  made  for  the  1939 
New  York  World's  Fair.  On  the  far  side  of 
the  court  stands  a  round  Greek  temple  that 
he  designed  from  memory  of  temples  seen 
in  the  Greek  islands.  "The  temple  looks 
pure  and  simple  as  it  should,"  Russell 
Aitken  says,  "but  there  are  over  three 
thousand  pieces  in  it,  and  it  took  longer  to 
build  than  all  the  rest  of  the  court. " 

What  price  all  this  perfection?  The 
builder  chuckles.  "It  didn't  cost  half  what 
the  Taj  Mahal  did."  □ 

Nancy  Holmes  imtes  often  on  the  good  life. 
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AN  EXCERPT  FROM 
THE  ASTONISHING  E 
ARTFUL  PARTNERS 

BY  COLIN  SIMPSON 


(CONTINUED  FROM  COVER) 

...  NOW  COMES  CAUSE 

to  change  this  ptevailing  view.  Bernard 
Berenson,  the  great  art  historian  who 
died  in  1959,  was  a  scoundrel  who 
cold-bloodedly  misattributed  paint- 
ings so  that  they  could  be  sold  for  vastly 
inflated  sums  and  took  his  cut  of  the  profits. 
He  operated  for  most  of  the  half  century  prior  to 
World  War  II,  a  golden  age  of  art  acquisition  in  the  United 
States,  when  literally  thousands  of  masterpieces  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  adorn  the  homes  of  the  American  wealthy.  The  peri- 
od was  also  one  of  price  gouging,  smuggling,  and  counterfeiting:. 
All  this  is  the  subject  of  Colin  Simpson's  new  book  Artful  Part' 
ners,  scheduled  to  come  from  Macmillan  this  winter. 

Art/u(  Partners  specifically  documents  the  careers  of  two  men 
who  between  them  dominated  the  art  world  in  the  West  tor  titty 
years.  One  is  Berenson,  the  foremost  expert  on  Italian  paintings 
of  his  time.  The  other  is  the  English  dealer  Joe  Duveen,  a  lover  oi 
plover's  eggs,  fine  cigars,  and  high-profit  transactions. 

While  researching  his  book,  Simpson  gained  access  to  sectet 
archives  demonstrating  that  in  reality  the  two  men  tan  a  clandes- 
tine partnership  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  fleece  an  assortment 
of  astonishingly  credulous  millionaires,  among  them  Andrew 
Mellon,  William  Salomon,  Mrs.  Horace  E.  Dodge,  Samuel 
Kress,  and  Henry,  Collis,  and  Arabella  Huntington. 

No  doubt  Berenson  would  have  like  ^  to  remain  pure;  bis  prob- 
lem was  that  he  thought  he  couldn't  afford  to.  The  pi  ecocious  son 
of  an  immigrant  Lithuanian  peddler,  "BB"  discovers  early  that 
intellectual  brilliance  if  suffused  with  charm  can  lot  -en  purse 
strings.  Wealthy  Bostonians  paid  his  way  through  Han  ird,  then 
sent  him  to  Europe  to  study.  There  his  shrewd  eve  and  prodigious 
memory  made  him  a  figure  of  authority  in  the  art  work!    In  Lon- 
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don  in  1895  he  caused  a  sensation 
by  attacking  the  authenticity  of  a 
group  of  Venetian  paintings,  among 
them  A  Lady  Professor  of  Bologna,  at- 
tributed to  Giorgione,  which  Berenson 
correctly  dismissed  as  "neither  a  lady,  nor 
a  professor,  not  of  Bologna,  and  least  of  all 
by  Giorgione." 
Such  remarks  roused  the  curiosity  of  the 
^  voung  art  dealer  Joseph  Duveen.  Learning  that 
01  Berenson  was  doing  some  quiet  dealing  on  the 
side,  Duveen  began  keeping  a  dossier  on  him.  He 
first  made  use  of  Berenson's  services  in  1906.  In  1912  a  secret 
formal  contract  was  signed:  henceforth  Berenson  would  get  25 
percent  on  sales  of  all  Italian  items  and  be  paid  through  the  so- 
called  X  ledger.  Though  the  two  men  neither  liked  nor  trusted 
each  other,  their  partnership  remained  in  force  for  twenty-six 
years  and  netted  Berenson  1.7  million  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  $35  million  today. 

How  did  Berenson  earn  his  keep?  By  using  his  reputation  to  lure 
rich  collectors — mostly  Americans — into  the  Duveen  fold;  by 
making  "disinterested"  attributions  as  to  the  authorship  of  works 
oi  art;  and  by  abetting  assorted  forgeries  and  smugglings.  Aiding 
him  in  these  ventures  was  his  wife,  Mary,  a  cheerful  cynic.  The 
Berensons  had  expensive  tastes  to  support,  including  I  Tatti, 
their  beautiful  villa  outside  Florence. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Simpson's  book  concerns  the  gull- 
ins:  of  lules  Bache,  the  American  financier.  Early  in  the  1920s 
Du\  een  began  selling  Bache  a  few  pictures  and  soon  made  a  point 
of  gaining  favor  with  his  daughter  Kitty.  By  1926  Joe  thought  the 
Baches  were  ready  for  bigger  things.  That  year  he  wrote  her,  sug- 
gesting  the  family  make  a  grand  tour  of  Europe,  do  the  season  in 
London,  visit  Italy,  and  take  the  cure  at  Carlsbad. — The  Editors 
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Joe  Duveen  saw  in  Kitty  the  l  hance  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Jules  Bache  by 
finding  an  acceptable  husband  tor  his 
heiress  daughter.  Bache  had  a  some- 
what Victorian  outlook  and  had  erected 
formidable  barriers  around  her.  Furthei 
more,  kitty  possessed  a  sharp  intelligence 
that  deterred  many  a  fortune  hunter,  and 
ai  twenty-nine,  she  could  fairly  he  de 
scrihed  as  comeh  rather  than  beautiful. 

In  preparing  the  itinerary,  Joe  Duveen 
took  great  pains  to  see  that  it  did  not 
include  any  ot  his  rivals'  premises.  The 
high  point  ol  the  trip  would  he  a  visit  to 
BB,  with  the  intention  ot  persuading 
Bache  that  this  was  the  tune  to  form  a 
major  collection  of  Italian  paintings. 

Now  that  Bat  he  had  been  elevated  to 
"major  customer"  status  there  were  other, 
more  mundane,  matters  to  he  attended  to. 
Did  he,  tor  instance,  preter  to  travel  on  a 
train  tacing  the  engine  or  with  his  back  to 
it?  What  typeol  cigars,  shaving  soaps,  and 
other  toiletries  were  needed'  These  and 
dozens  ot  other  details  were  quickly  deter- 
mined by  the  redoubtable  Bert  Boggis, 
loe's  egregious  "fixer,"  who  established  Ins 
i  ustomary  relationship  with  his  customary 
source,  the  client's  butler. 

In  Bache's  case,  the  butler  was  a  former 
English  actor  called  Gilmore,  who  gave 
Boggis  such  exi  client  servu  e  that  he  man 
aged  to  put  his  son  through  Harrow  school 
on  the  "presents"  he  earned  from  Duveen. 


Above:  Duveen  sold  Bache  this  suspect  Holbein  of  Edward 

VI.  Below:  Licinio's  Young  Man  with  a  Skull  (the  erstwhile 

A  Lady  Professor  of  Bologna). 


Gilmore  reported  on  all  his  master's  tele- 
phone calls  and  appointments  and  logged 
every  approach  from  any  rival  dealer.  Bog- 
gis, reminiscing  years  later,  put  him  sec- 
ond only  to  Andrew  Mellon's  Flore,  who 
was  diligent  enough  to 
sift  through  his  master's 
wastepaper  baskets  and 
transcribe  his  diary  en- 
tries for  a  sum. 

From  Christmas  until 
February  1927,  Bache's 
personal  file  in  the  Du- 
veen archives  is  domi- 
nated by  the  arrange- 
ments for  caches  of  ten 
kilos  of  his  favorite  cigars 
to  be  stored  under  suit- 
able conditions  along  his 
proposed  itinerary.  These 
arrangements  were  mo- 
mentarily interrupted 
when  Gilmore  tele- 
graphed that  Knoedler 
had  granted  Bache  an  op- 
tion on  an  important 
Holhein. 

There   was  obviously 
|    little   time   to  be   lost. 

0  Knowing  that  Bache  was 

1  fascinated  by  aristocratic 
S  titles,  Joe  called  on  his 
I  friends  Lord  Esher  and 
I  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham 
5    for  assistance.   Esher  ar- 


ranged a  suitable  London  house,  Ascot 
tickets,  boxes  for  the  opera  and  ballet,  and 
a  promise  of  invitations  for  at  least  one 
royal  garden  party.  Lee  artfully  suggested 
that  Bache  might  care  to  meet  the  prime 
minister,  Stanley  Baldwin,  and  possibly 
stay  at  Chequers  while  he  was  over  in  Eng- 
land. 

Bache  was  overwhelmed  by  Joe's  solici- 
tude and  influence — so  overwhelmed,  in 
fact,  that  he  purchased,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  a  photograph,  Rembrandt's  life-size  por- 
trait Christ  with  a  Pdgrim's  Staff  for 
$300,000,  which  Joe  had  persuaded  Count 
Eduard  Raczynski  to  part  with  for  exactly 
half  that  price.  Knoedler  had  previously 
turned  it  down  as  too  expensive.  If  some- 
what expensive  for  Bache,  this  was  an  elo- 
quent rebuke  to  Knoedler  for  daring  to 
interfere  with  a  Duveen  customer. 

Bache  still  had  a  hankering  for  Knoed- 
ler's  Holbein,  however.  Joe  obtained 
a  set  of  photographs  of  the  Knoedler 
picture,  taken  both  before  and  after 
its  restoration.  He  arranged  for  a  well- 
known  but  malleable  expert  from  Basel,  a 
Professor  Ganz,  to  show  the  photographs 
to  Bache,  who  then  asked  Joe  for  his  opin- 
ion. Joe  hemmed  and  hawed.  Knoi 
was  an  excellent  firm,  he  explained  but 
perhaps  did  not  have  the  le  d  i 

to  the  great  houses  oi  ! 
Continent.  As  it  haj  -    contin- 

ued, he  had  just  received  a  confidential 
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n  their  mutual  tuend  Viscount 
m,  who  also  had  a  Holhein. 
d  Lee's  letter  to  Bache,  care- 
ting  that,  of  course,  His  Lordship 
t .  a  trustee  oi  the  National  Gallery  and 
:  Id  not  he  publicly  seen  to  be  disposing 
of  his  pictures  without  giving  the  gallery 
first  choice.  Lee's  letter  said  that  an  Amer- 
ican dealer  had  recently  offered  him 
30,000  pounds  for  his  Holhein,  a  small, 
jewellike  portrait  of  Edward  VI,  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  the  age  of  six.  While  he  was 
tempted,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  sell  it 
openly,  and  asked  Joe  if  he  could  find  a  dis- 
creet customer  and,  if  successful,  provide 
him  with  a  really  good  copy  so  that  no  one 


would  know  that  the  picture  had  left  his 
collection. 

Neither  Joe  nor  Lee's  letter  explained 
that  Lee  had  bought  the  picture  trom 
Duveens  five  years  earlier,  that  it  was  of 
uncertain  provenance,  though  never  pub- 
licly disputed,  and  that  it  was  only  by  way 
of  a  substantial  fee  that  Professor  Gan:  had 
overcome  his  reluctance  and  given  Lee  his 
written  opinion  that  it  was  "a  very  late 
Holbein. "  Bache  bought  the  painting,  and 
it  now  hangs  in  the  Met.  If  it  is  a  Holbein, 
it  must  be  his  last,  since  the  artist  was 
stricken  with  the  plague  when  the  young 
prince  was  only  five. 

Visiting  the  Berensons  at  I  Tatti  that 


A  WEB  OF  INTRIGUE 


B>  flattering  Kitty  Bache  as  well  as  her  father  (left),  Joseph  Duveen  (right)  cultivated  his  rich 
client.  His  secret  partners:  Bernard  cmd  Mary  Berenson  (below). 


May,  Bache  formed  an  enthusiastic  plan 

tor  collecting  Italian  paintings.  Man  re- 
ported to  Joe,  "Bache  wants  a  Crivelli  and 
a  Bellini — perhaps  the  only  two  names  he 
has  heard  of."  From  Venice  the  following 
week,  Bache  wrote  to  Joe  about  a  Titian  he 
hoped  to  buy  through  Adolfo  Venturi,  the 
Italian  scholar.  Duveen  did  not  care  tor 
the  turn  of  events.  In  his  letter  of  reply,  he 
called  Venturi  "a  nice  enough  fellow,  a 
good  student  in  his  day,  but  perhaps  at  his 
age  you  should  be  careful. "  He  then  wrote: 
"I  have  the  greatest  little  pearl  to  offer  you 
when  you  are  in  Paris,  none  other  than 
Lord  Northbrook's  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Carlo  Crivelli." 

The  Crivelli  was  indeed  a  pearl,  and  to 
distract  Bache  from  the  Titian,  Duveen 
sold  it  to  him  for  only  $230,000.  He  was 
angrv  over  having  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
however,  and  wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  the 
Berensons  blaming  them  tor  letting  Bache 
get  myolved  with  outsiders. 


M 


ary  replied  on  August  1,  1927: 
"B.  B.  is  doing  the  job  another  way 
now  .  .  .  this  will  knock  Venturi 
out  of  court."  Four  days  later  she 
wrote  again  that  "Bache  still  wants  a  top- 
notch  Bellini.  B.B.  has  recommended  the 
Oblong  Madonna  and  Saints."  Betenson 
himself  had  written  in  1894,  1916,  and 
again  in  1924  that  the  "oblong"  Madonna 
was  nothing  more  than  a  workshop  picture 
and  that  the  signature  was  a  fake.  Nev- 
ertheless, once  he  had  recommended  the 
painting  to  Bache  as  a  "top-notch  Bellini" 
he  wrote,  to  both  Joe  and  Bache  himself, 
that  it  was  "an  exceptionally  fine  work  of 
the  master  painted  between  1510  and 
1512." 

Jules  Bache  was  delighted  with  the 
"oblong"  Madonna  and  signed  promissory 
notes  fot  it  to  the  value  of  $350,000.  It  was 
some  consolation  to  the  partnets  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Crivelli.  Today  it  is  in  the 
Mettopolitan,  cortectly  catalogued  as  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  his  wotkshop. 

All  parties  voted  the  Bache  family's 
Eutopean  tout  a  complete  success.  Kitty 
met  and  latet  married  her  husband,  Gil- 
bert Miller.  Jules  Bache  had  spent 
$1,613,000  by  Christmas  and  was  so 
delighted  with  his  purchases  that,  on  BB's 
cabled  recommendation,  enclosed  with  a 
New  Year's  greetings  telegram,  he  paid 
>^Va\Y  tor  Domenico  Ghirlandaio's 
heavily  repainted  portrait  of  the  Floren- 
tine banket  Francesco  Sassetti  with  his 
young  son,  and  $150,000  for  Cosimo 
§   Tura's  Flight  into  Egypt. 

g   Crivelli's  Madonna  and  Child  (1480)  , 
o     the  one  bargain  Duveen  offered  Bache. 
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BACHE  WAS  MORE  FASCINATED  BY  NOBLE  PEDIGREE 
THAN  BY  THE  PAINTINGS  THEMSELVES. 


Portrait  of  an  Italian  Woman,  in  the  style 
of  Durer.  BB  dubbed  it  "Cold  Pig.  " 

Back  home  again,  Bache  went  right  on 
buying  pictures,  including  a  certain  Por- 
trait of  a  Young  Man,  supposedly  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Catena,  for  which  he  paid  a  "Cate- 
nesque"  price,  $40,000.  Suddenly,  some- 
thing unexpected  happened.  The  painting 
had  hardly  been  delivered  when  Joe 
received  a  frantic  telegram  from  Agnews, 
in  London.  The  Catena,  they  believed, 
was  in  fact  by  Giorgione  himself.  Agnews 
proposed  that  the  two  firms  each  buy  a  halt 
share  in  the  picture.  Since  Giorgione  com- 
manded up  to  ten  times  the  price  of  a 
Catena,  this  was  attractive  arithmetic. 
The  problem  of  getting  Bache  to  part  with 
the  picture  was  neatly  solved  by  Joe,  who 
discredited  it  as  "on  second  thought,  not 
up  to  the  high  standards"  they  had  set  for 
his  collection,  offering  him  full  credit  it  he 
returned  it  and  using  BB  and  the  promise 
of  further  Bellinis  from  a  hitherto  un- 
known Italian  collection  to  distract  him. 

On  February  21,  1928,  Joe  wrote  to 
Bache  suggesting  that  he  visit  BB  again 
that  summer,  when  some  remarkable 
items  from  "certain  collections"  were  due 
on  the  market.  He  wished  him  to  have  first 
refusal.  The  "curtain  collections"  Duveen 
referred  to  were  actually  a  group  ot  paint- 
ings the  firm  had  long  been  unable  to  dis- 
pose of,  including  six  "Bellini  types."  Ber- 
enson  now  agreed  to  try  to  palm  some  off 
on  Bache.  He  was  not  happy  about  the  sit- 
uation, however.  On  April  1,  1928,  he 
wrote  to  Edward  Fowles,  Duveens'  man- 
ager, in  Paris,  callingjoe  "his  high  mighti- 
ness" and  adding,  "It  will  be  awkward  to 
pop  out  the  chain  ot  sausages  [the  m\  Bel- 
linis) exactly  when  it  suits  Joe  to  dangle 
them  betore  doggie  [Bache]."  Doggie  duly 
arrived  in  Florence  on  August  23,   1928, 


and  invited  BB  and  Man  to  dinner  at  his 
hotel  that  evening.  He  arranged  to  \isit  1 
Tatti  on  the  twenty-fifth  to  study  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  secret  collection  and  hear 
BB's  opinions  of  them  all. 

The  upshot  was  the  purchase  of 
$1,195,000  worth  of  paintings,  including 
a  $250,000  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  de- 
scribed by  Berenson  as  "a  magnificent 
monumental  and  magisterial  work  of  San- 
dro  Botticelli — indisputably  autographed 
and  remarkably  well  preserved."  This  was 
a  dramatic  change  ot  heart.  The  picture  is 
a  confection  of  Botticellian  themes  and 
had  been  heavily  repainted  by  Joe's  re- 
storers. It  was  sold  to  Bache,  a  lover  of 
titles,  as  the  property  of  Prince  Charles 
von  Lichnowsky  of  Kuchelna  Castle  in 
Eastern  Prussia.  Today  it  hangs  in  the 
Met,  listed  as  being  "attributed  to  a  follow- 
er of  the  artist"  and  "in  remarkably  bad 
condition." 

In  April  1929  Bache  acquired  Diirer's 
Portrait  of  an  Italian  Woman,  tor  which 
he  paid  Joe  $95,000.  Bache  was  told 
that  his  new  painting  once  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  Wiirttemberg  and  innocently 
began  to  ask  scholars  about  this  royal  line, 
still  more  fascinated  by  the  noble  former 
owners  than  by  the  pictures  themselves. 

Unhappily.  Joe  had  bought  the  Diirer 
for  $25,000  from  a  minor  and  slightly  dis- 
creditable scholar  called  Dr.  August 
Mayer;  the  royal  provenance  was  probably 
the  doctor's  invention.  Joe  had  convinced 


himself  that  the  Durer  was  genuine  and 
had  enthusiastically  shown  it  to  Berenson, 
who  was  so  skeptical  that  he  christened  it 
"Cold  Pig."  Mary  Berenson  wrote  to 
Fowles  asking  him  not  to  allow  Joe  to  sell  it 
to  anyone  important.  "It  'Cold  Pig'  finds 
its  way  into  the  Bache  house  it  will  be  a 
disaster  for  all  of  us."  Joe  ignored  her  ad- 
\ ace,  much  to  his  later  regret. 

The  picture  itself  can  be  described  as  at 
best  "Durer  style. "  BB  always  believed  that 
Mayer  painted  it  himself  and  modeled  it 
on  a  stylistically  similar  portrait  in  the  Ber- 
liner Gallery.  News  of  this  view  reached 
Ma\er,  who  wrote  to  Bache  saying  that  the 
Diirer  he  had  sold  Duveen  had  no  relation- 
ship with  the  "very  similar  picture  which 
you  have  purchased,  unless  most  of  the 
paint  has  been  removed  and  repaint  add- 
ed." He  proved  his  point  by  enclosing  a 
photograph  of  the  painting  as  it  was  when 
he  sold  it.  which,  it  must  be  conceded, 
looks  more  like  a  Diirer  than  it  did  after 
Joe's  restorers  had  finished  with  it. 

The  stock-market  crash  of  1929  ended 
Bache's  buying  spree,  leaving  him  $4-4 
million  in  debt  to  Duveen  and  bringing 
about  a  curious  kind  of  balance  between 
the  two  men.  Joe  knew  that  as  long  as 
Bache  kept  the  pictures  he  would  pay  him 
in  the  end,  and  Bache  dared  not  return  the 
pictures  lest  word  spread  that  he  was 
broke.  Bache  also  used  the  pictures — 
many  not  paid  for — as  security  for  his 
debts.  He  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  he 
was  being  made  a  fool  of,  and  he  resolved 


To  clinch  a  sale,  Berenson  called  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  "top-notch  Bellini.  " 
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to  exact  an  extended  period  oi  c  redit 

Bache's  suspicions  had  first  been 
aroused  a  few  years  earlier,  whenhemel  an 
English  baronet,  Sir  Robert  \t\l\,  who 
had  lost  most  of  his  mone\  at  the  racetrack 
and  had  therefore  begun  selling  oil  tamih 
paintings,  as  well  as  othei  artworks  that  he 
( ailed  heirlooms  but  that  he  really  handled 
on  consignment  from  various  European 
dealers.  Visiting  Bache  in  his  New  York 
homo.  Sn  Robert  recognized  .1  portrait, 
supposedly  h\  Vermeer,  that  Bache  had 
bought  from  1  Hiveen. 

Sir  Robert  spoke  to  Bache  as  one  gen 
tleman  to  another.  I  he  picture  was 
not  .1  Vermeer,  he  said.  It  had  been 
sculling  around  the  French  dealers' 
network  foi  years.  Yves  Perdoux  la  French 
collector-dealer)  had  offered  him  a  half 
share  in  it  it  he  would  pay  the  leading  \  er- 
meer  export  ol  the  da\ .  1  lofstede  deGroot, 
tho  J^aVO  French  francs  that  he  reported- 
ly demanded  to  certify  it  as  genuine.  Abdy 

said  that  ol  course  he  had  refused  but  that 
it  was  well  known  in  the  trade  that  Joe  had 
paid  de  ( iroot,  which  was  why  he  had  the 
picture.  At  the  time  Bache  didn't  helicve 
Sir  Robert.  Then,  in  December  1930, 
shortly  after  receiving  Mayer's  photograph 
ot  his  Diirer,  he  was  sent  additional  evi- 
dence that  Duveen  was  manipulating  him, 
this  time  with  the  connivance  of  Beren- 
son.  On  Bache's  European  tour,  a  dealer 
named  Bachnit:  had  offered  him  a  Ra- 
phael that  he  wanted  to  buy,  provided 
Bachnit:  could  get  Duveen  to  agree  it  was  a 
genuine  Raphael.  Joe  had  no  intention  of 
letting  a  customer  ot  Bache's  magnitude 
slip  through  his  fingers  to  another  dealer. 
He  suggested  to  Bachnitz  that  he  seek  cer- 
tification from  the  venerated  scholar  Ber- 
nard Berenson,  meanwhile  sending  Ber- 
enson  a  message  to  knock  the  painting.  Joe 
also  wrote  to  Fowles,  "It  is  more  important 
that  BB  knocks  the  picture  than  it  is  for 
Bache  to  own  it."  BB  refused  Bachnitz's 
request,  writing  to  him  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  be  considered  the  judge  of  the  last 
instance  and  that  if  the  judgment  of  other 
reputable  scholars  were  not  enough  for  a 
collector,  he  shouldn't  buy  pictures.  Final- 
ly BB  asked  Bachnitz  to  conduct  any  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  his  secretary, 
Miss  Mariano. 

An  angry  Bachnitz  reported  the  whole 
runaround  in  an  outraged  letter  to  Bache. 
Bache  informed  Joe  of  the  letter  but  took 
no  further  action.  Nevertheless,  the  rela- 
tionship cooled.  Early  in  1932  Joe,  with 

Colin  Simpson,  for  twenty  years  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  Times  of  London,  is  an  art 
critic  and  the  author  of  several  books. 
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Bache's  agreement,  removed  those  pi<  that  he,  as  far  as  his  art  col  U  tingwascon- 
tures  not  paid  for  and  placed  them  in  stoi  cerned,  behaved  with  what  he  thought 
age  so  that  they  would  not  fall  into  the  were  the  standards  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
hands  oi  his  formei  client's  creditors.  In  try  who  had  previously  owned  his  pictures. 
ll)  >7  Ba(  he's  fortunes  improved,  and  by  I  here  is  no  doubt  that,  once  he  was  sol- 
the  end  ofthat  year  he  had  settled  his  debts  vent  again,  he  would  have  liked  to  buy 
and  was  handed  his  pictures  back.  in.im  "Duveen"  pictures,  but  it  was  1  1  1 
It  was  Bache's  rathei  endearing  folly  ol  "once  bitten,  twice  shy."  D 

Bache  bought  ( ihirlandaio's  heavily  repainted  Ii.uk  es<  >  1  Nissetti  and  His  Son  Teodoro. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  COLIN  SIMPSON 

BY  THOMAS  HOYING 
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Filled  with  revela- 
tions like  those  doc- 
umented in  our  ex- 
cerpt from  it,  Artful 
Partners  is  sure  to  stir  up  a 
storm  in  the  art  world. 
What  deals  were  made — 
and  by  whom?  The  fol- 
lowing interview  was 
held  in  Connoisseur's  of- 
fices in  New  York  last 
summer. 

THOMAS  HOVING: 

How    did    you   first    be- 
come interested  in  writing  a  book  about 
Bernard  Berenson? 

COLIN  SIMPSON:  In  1968  I  was  asked 
by  the  publishers  Little,  Brown  to  do  a  bi- 
ography of  Harvard's  favorite  son.  The 
facts  I  discovered  weren't  really  acceptable 
for  the  sort  of  slightly  laudatory  biography 
of  Berenson  that  was  expected,  so  by 
mutual  arrangement,  I  returned  the  ad- 
vance and  hung  on  to  the  material.  By  that 
time  I  was  hooked  on  the  art  dealer  Joseph 
Duveen,  with  whom  Berenson  had  a  close 
relationship.  Duveen  had  left  his  business 
to  Edward  Fowles  in  New  York,  and  lucki- 
ly I  was  able  to  locate  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  sold  the  firm  to  Norton  Simon  two 
years  before  but  that  he  had  given  the 
archives  to  the  Met. 

Bv  the  time  I  round  an  excuse  to  come  to 


in  Simpson  wrote  much  of  Arttul  Partners  m  his  garden  suulio  in  Surrey, 


New  York  to  talk  further,  Edward  had  just 
died.  His  widow,  Jean,  said  that  he  had  a 
lot  of  papers  oi  his  own,  besides  the  ones 
he'd  donated  to  the  Met.  She  ottered  them 
to  me.  So  I  took  them  away  in  a  large  bag  to 
the  hotel,  and  as  I  read  them,  I  got  very 
excited.  I  told  her  she  should  get  profes- 
sional advice  because  the  material  was 
worth  a  lot  of  money.  Jean  then  found  a 
lawyer  who  worked  out  a  deal  whereby 
with  the  aid  of  two  researchers  1  would  edit 
Edward's  memoirs  before  1  wrote  anything 
on  my  own. 

TH:  How  lone  did  you  personally  spend  in 
the  archives  at  the  Met? 

CS:  I  spent  about  a  week  in  there  with  Jean 
Fowles,  every  morning.  1  had  a  few  test 
issues  I  wanted  to  know  about — the  legal 


arrangements  between  Berenson  and  Du- 
yeen  over  certain  pictures,  for  instance. 
We  worked  on  a  trial-and-error  basis,  and 
Jean  spent  about  ten  months  afterwards 
going  almost  every  day  to  the  Met.  Her  job 
was  to  copy  things  out  longhand,  but  this 
became  difficult,  so  instead  she'd  select 
various  files  and  put  them  in  a  fancy  Met 
bag  to  be  Xeroxed  at  night.  Then  she'd  trot 
in  the  next  day  and  return  them.  Alto- 
gether it  took  us  about  eighteen  months  to 
complete  the  book. 

TH:  Where  did  S.  N.  Behrman  get  the 
material  for  his  celebrated  biography  of 
Duveen,  published  in  1951? 
CS:  Duveen  had  a  lawyer  called  Louis 
Lew,  whom  Duveen  dispensed  with  in 
1938  after  a  fairly  bitter  row.  When  Joe 
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Duveen  was  seriously  ill  with  cancer  in 
li>>7, 1  evy  devised  a  plan  (which  included 
Berenson)  to  rake  over  an  auction  firm 

called  the  American  Art  Association,  in  a 
M>rt  of  management  hm  out.  The  plan 
meant  that  they  would  secretly  take  shares 
in  Duveens.  It  was  agreed  that,  after  Joe 
died,  Berenson  would  become  a  consul- 
tant When  Duveen  found  this  out,  he 
fired  Levy  and  engineered  Berenson's  res- 
ignation. 1  evy  was  then  disbarred  tor  that 
and  various  othei  professional  matters. 

He  wrote  a  spiteful  account  of  his  years 
with  Duveen.  He  happened  to  tell  Behr- 
man  about  it — they  were  members  of  the 
same  synagogue  and  saw  each  other  social- 
ly— and  asked  Behrnun  it  he  would  like  to 
lick  it  into  shape.  Levy  couldn't  put  his 
own  name  to  it,  because  he'd  be  accused  of 
breaching  a  client's  confidence.  So  Sam 
turned  this  material  into  a  very  tunny — 
but  seriously  inaccurate — book. 

TH:  In  his  book  on  Duveen,  S.  N.  Behr- 
ni.in  wrote  of  Bernard  Berenson,  "He 
didn't  care  in  the  least  what  would  sell.  He 
was  interested  solely  in  what  was  beauti- 
ful." Do  you  share  that  view? 
CS:  1  think  that's  how  he  started  out  in 
life.  But  he  soon  learned  that  it  cost  money 
to  buy  the  books  and  reference  materials 
he  needed  and  to  mix  with  the  kind  or 
people  he  cared  about.  He  had  Mary  list 
the  people  they'd  had  dinner  with  and  put 
brackets  after  their  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Puke  [12  million),  MissFrick  [30  million], 
Archer  Huntington  [180  million].  That's 
not  the  attitude  of  an  academic.  Never  for- 
get, though,  that  Berenson  had  a  tremen- 
dous intellect  and  a  tremendous  eye.  He 
was  horribly  conscious  that  he  had  tainted 
himself,  and  he  hated  himself  for  it.  In  his 
eighties  and  nineties,  he  deeply  regretted 
his  association  with  Duveen. 

TH:  Was  Joseph  Duveen  really  a  crook? 
CS:  He  was  amoral.  He  cared  very  little  for 
anybody  else's  feelings.  If  somebody  got  in 
the  way,  he  just  trampled  on  him.  He  cer- 
tainly dealt  with  a  lot  of  crooks  and  he  nev- 
er reported  them  or  did  anything  to  stop 
them.  I  think  he  rather  enjoyed  their  com- 
pany. Most  of  his  cronies  were  people  like 
his  "fixer, "  Bert  Boggis,  who  was  a  deserter 
from  the  British  merchant  marine. 

TH:  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  signifi- 
cant influences  on  Berenson  was  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner.  How  would  you  describe 
their  relationship? 

CS:  Isabella  and  her  husband  had  agreed 
to  finance  Bernard  through  Harvard  a  year 
before  they  actually  met  him,  and  they 
continued  to  help  him  financially  during 
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Edward  Fowles  m  the  New  York  office  of 
Duveen  Bros.,  which  he  inherited  in  1939. 


his  student  years  in  Europe.  When  he 
developed  an  international  reputation,  Is- 
abella used  Bernard  for  his  advice,  but  she 
certainly  paid  him  handsomely.  Isabella 
believed  in  buying  the  best  no  matter  what 
it  was.  Any  exploitation  was  purely  on 
Bernard's  part. 

TH:  Why  do  you  say,  "It  was  Berenson 
and  not  Duveen  who  probably  was  the 
most  successful  and  unscrupulous  art  deal- 
er the  world  had  ever  seen"? 
CS:  Berenson  was  dealing  even  before  he 
met  Duveen,  with  art  dealers  like  Col- 
naghi  and  Sulley,  in  London,  and  Richter, 
in  Florence.  Also,  Berenson  refused  to 
share  Duveen's  losses.  In  1933-34,  when 
Duveen  lost  two  million  pounds,  Berenson 
still  drew  his  full  retainer.  It  wasn't  until 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  com- 
pleted big  sales  to  Mellon  and  Kress,  that 
Duveen  paid  off  all  his 
debts  and  was  left  with 
the  value  of  the  firm.  Ber- 
enson owned  I  Tatti,  a 
villa  with  thirty-four 
acres  and  a  superb  picture 
collection,  and  he  had  no 
debts;  in  fact,  he  was  able 
to  endow  the  estate  for 
Harvard.  He  died  a  lot 
richer  than  Joe  Duveen. 

TH:  What  was  the  busi- 
ness agreement  between 
Berenson  and  Duveen? 
CS:  The  final  contract, 
signed  in  1912,  provided 
that  on  everything  Ital- 
ian— pictures,  sculpture,   § 
furniture,    bric-a-brac,   8 
porcelain,  bronzes,  snuff-  * 
boxes — Berenson  would  | 
receive  25  percent  of  the 


profit  or  10  pen  cut  of  the  purchase  price 
plus  10  percent  oi  the  ptofit.  No  sooner 
had  they  signed  one  contract  than  they'd 
be  haggling  about  the  next  one.  Mary, 
Berenson's  wife,  was  always  trying  to  get 
more  money  out  of  Duveen.  I  don't  think 
Bernard  bothered  very  much  about  money 
once  he  had  it  coming  in.  Mary  needed 
money  for  her  children  by  her  first  hus- 
band and  was  always  going  to  Duveen  for 
more.  The  Berensons  lived  very  well.  The 
art  historian  Roger  Fry  remarked  that  at  I 
Tatti  Bernard  had  the  one  essential  ad- 
f  junct  for  any  scholar — a  butler. 

2 

'. 

|  TH:  How  would  you  characterize  the  rela- 
s   tionship  between  Joe  Duveen  and  Bernard 
Berenson? 

CS:  The  art  historian  Kenneth  Clark 
summed  it  up  best.  Once  when  he  arrived 
at  I  Tatti,  just  after  Duveen  had  left,  Mary 
said  to  him,  "Whenever  Joe  is  here,  I  feel 
as  if  I'd  had  a  glass  of  Champagne."  And 
Bernard  mumbled,  "More  like  gin." 


TH:  Did  Duveen  and  Berenson  ever  cheat 
each  other? 

CS:  Yes.  Joe  was  a  great  one  for  not  putting 
items  in  the  X  book,  the  secret  ledger  of 
their  transactions.  Instead,  he  would  load 
the  ledger  with  expenses.  When  he  wrote 
to  someone  about  a  picture  he  had  bought, 
even  the  postage  stamp  would  be  charged 
against  BB. 

TH:  What  was  Mary  Berenson's  role  in 
the  Duveen-Berenson  connection? 
CS:  Het  role  has  been  grossly  underesti- 
mated. One  of  the  points  my  book  makes 
for  the  first  time  is  that  the  volume  that 
made  Berenson's  reputation,  The  Venetian 


)ean  Fowles  examining  a  ledger  of  the  Duveen  archives  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 


George  Barnard,  an  American  sculptor  and  "restorer'  of  ancient  stonework,  was  on  Duveen's  payroll 


Pamters,  was,  in  tact,  written  by  Mary. 
Bernard's  contribution  to  it  was  the  list  of 
"genuine"  pictures  that  tourists  should 
seek  out.  And  this  was  only  added  as  an 
afterthought  to  make  the  book  appear 
more  scholarly.  The  book  became  a  best- 
seller. Mary  also  gave  attributions  for  pic- 
tures in  his  name.  Her  judgment  was 
almost  the  equal  of  his. 

TH:  Describe  some  of  Mary's  schemes  for 
smuggling  paintings  out  of  Italy. 
CS:  She  showed  the  customs  superinten- 
dent in  Florence  a  box  containing  a  worth- 
less picture,  and  then  it  was  sealed  in  his 
presence.  But  it  was  a  trick  box,  and,  with- 
out breaking  the  seals,  she  opened  it  and 
slid  in  a  second  picture  of  the  same  size. 
Another  time,  when  she  wanted  to  smug- 
gle out  a  painting  by  the  Master  oi  the 
Gardner  Annunciation,  she  got  a  big 
trunk  and  filled  it  with  toy  dolls.  She  hid 
the  painting  in  a  talse  bottom  beneath  the 
dolls  and  got  a  forger  acquaintance  to 
leave  Italy  under  the  guise  ot  a  doll  maker 
with  an  export  permit. 

TH:  What  else  did  Duveen  do  for  BB? 
CS:  What's  not  generally  known  is  that 
Duveen  subsidized  Berenson's  writings  in 
such  publications  as  Apollo,  the  BuWn; 
and  Connaissance  des  Arts.  Frequently  a 
Berenson  article  would  be  paid  for  with, 
say,  two  whole  pages  ot  advertising.  It  was 


Duveen,  in  tact,  who  financed  and  con- 
trolled Apollo.  And  it  carried  long  articles 
ghosted  by  Berenson.  Duveen  also  spon- 
sored most  of  the  lists  of  masterpieces  that 
Berenson  would  periodically  update.  In 
fact,  after  1909,  he  sponsored  almost  even- 
thing  that  Bernard  wrote. 

TH:  Did  anybody  know  about  the  partner- 
ship while  BB  was  still  alive.' 
CS:  A  tew  dealers  knew  what  was  going 
on.  But,  dog  doesn't  eat  dog. 

TH:  Did  Berenson's  double  lite  have  any 
effect  in  the  long  run  on  his  ability  to  eval- 
uate a  work  of  art.1 

CS:  I  don't  think  so.  His  touch  remained 
marvelous  whether  he  was  dealing,  look- 
ing at  pictures,  or  working  from  photo- 
graphs. Kenneth  Clark  said  that  while  he 
was  at  1  Tatti,  paintings  would  be  stacked 
all  the  way  down  the  corridor  tor  attribu- 
tion. The  chauffeur-handyman  would 
hold  up  a  picture  and  Berenson  would  say. 
"Giorgione,"  or  "Giorgionesque,"  and  the 
next  one  would  whiz  by. 

The  art  connoisseur  Wilhelm  von  Bode 
claimed  that  Berenson's  great  eye  was  tor 
line.  And  it  is  true  that  his  hook  on  Flor- 
entine drawings  is  probably  the  most 
worthwhile  ot  all  Berenson's  accomplish- 
ments. 

TH:  How  do  you  think  Berenson  would 


have  turned  out  if  he  had 
stayed  clean.' 
CS:  1  think  he  would 
have  become  less  of  a 
scholar  and  more  of  an 
aesthete.  He  really 
stopped  writing  at  about 
the  time  he  joined  Du- 
veen and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  tinkering  with 
vast  projects.  He  was  fas- 
cinated, for  example,  by 
what  happened  to  the 
plastic  arts  between  the 
collapse  of  Roman  civili- 
zation and  the  Renais- 
sance. Why  was  there  the 
vacuum1  Why  were  there 
no  new  painters? 

TH:  You  say  that  John 
Walker,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, hated  Duveen. 
Whv,  then,  didn't  he 
blow  the  whistle? 
CS:  Because  he'd  have 
had  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  BB  as  well,  and  he  was 
being  groomed  to  be  BB's 
successor  at  I  Tatti.  Actually,  it  was 
Duveen  who  suggested  that  he  become 
director  ot  the  National  Gallery.  He  knew 
that  it  Walker  took  over  1  Tatti,  he  would 
also  be  responsible  for  the  lists  and  would 
take  the  Duveen  pictures  straight  out  of 

These  "restored  Romanesque"  kings  were 
aeiualh  assembled  by  Georges  Demotte. 
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The  lady  in  The  1  acemaker,  by  "\  ermeer, " 
is  using  a  nineteenth  century  bobbin. 

them.  So,  to  finesse  him,  Duveen  pro- 
posed to  David  Finley,  Andrew  Mellon's 
right-hand  man  at  the  National  Gallery, 
that  Walker  he  appointed  the  first  curator 
of  the  gallery,  and  he  was.  This  was  a  very 
crafty  move.  The  lists  had  to  be  protected 
at  all  costs.  Whenever  a  Duveen  picture 
came  up  tor  auction,  it  would  have  BB's 
imprimatur,  and  he'd  make  quite  certain  it 
went  tor  more  than  it  had  originally  heen 
Sold  tor. 

TH:  At  the  end  of  Artful  Partners,  you  sup- 
ply an  index  of  all  the  paintings  mentioned 
in  the  hook  and  their  attrihutions  by  Ber- 
enson  and  Duveen.  Ot  the  115  major 
paintings,  35  are  now  attributed  different- 
ly. Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  errone- 
ous designations  were  deliberately  given  in 
order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  work? 
CS:  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  "most,"  because 
1  haven't  studied  every  one.  But  1  can  give 
you  an  example.  Jules  Bache  bought  a 
"Bellini,"  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints,  from  the  Benson  collection.  In 
1896,  Berenson  wrote  that  it  was,  if  any- 
thing, by  Basaiti  or  a  follower  of  Basaiti.  In 
1916,  he  said  it  was,  at  best,  from  Bellini's 
workshop  and  that  the  signature  was  a 
fake.  In  1924,  two  years  before  he  sold  it  to 
Bache,  he  said,  "The  signature's  still  a 
fake,  and  I'm  surprised  I  ever  thought  Ba- 
saiti had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It's  just  a 
work  of  amateur  assistants."  Yet  he  sold  it 
to  Bache  as  a  top-notch  Bellini,  signed  and 
dated  by  the  master.  Is  that  deliberate? 
There's  no  other  explanation. 

TH:  Does  your  research  suggest  that  Ber- 
enson was  knowledgeable   about  paint 
structure,  glazes,  and  technique? 
CS:  Yes.  He  often  wrote  to  Madame  Heif- 
er,   Duveen's   restorer,   saying   that   he 
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wanted  a  landscape  redone  or  a  part  of  a 
painting  emphasized.  1  give  an  example  in 
my  hook  of  a  Fra  Angelico  bought  by  a  Mr. 
Goldman,  about  which  Berenson  writes, 
"1  want  the  landscape  to  be  completely 
redone  and  the  foreground  made  a  little 
st  longer  and  the  right  hand  to  he 
retouched— here. " 

TH:  Did  Berenson  use  other  people  to 
improve  paintings oi  to  copy  paintings  for 
substitution? 

CS:  He  mostly  used  Duveen's  restorer, 
Madame  Heifer.  He  used  Baron  Lazzaroni, 
a  quite  rem. ukahle  man,  who  was  a  great 
"improver"  ot  pictures.  Lazzaroni  did  a  lot 
ot  work  tor  Bernard.  H;s  specialty  was  pro- 
tiles  in  the  manner  of  Pollaiuolo  and  Mai- 
nardi.  It  you  ever  see  a  hoy  with  a  redcap  in 
profile  with  a  Florentine  landscape  behind 
and  a  nice  signature  on  a  parapet,  that's 
Baron  Lazzaroni's  work.  Joseph  Lindon 
("Zozo")  Smirh  was  his  chief  copyist. 

TH:  C  'ould  you  recount  the  story  of  Beren- 
son's  attempt  to  trick  the  town  of  Vicenza 
out  ot  their  Giorgione? 
CS:  The  painting  in  question  is  a  very 
moving  close-up  of  Christ's  face.  Isabella 
Gardner  learned  "on  the  pillow"  from  her 


husband,  a  trustee  ot  Boston's  Museum  of 
line  Aits,  that  the  /ilen  family  of  Vk  enza 
had  put  the  picture  up  for  sale  and  that 
Boston  was  interested.  I  hey  had  already 
hired  the  scholar  Adolfo  Venturi  to  look  at 
it.  He  had  suggested  that  it  might  he  atopy 
ot  a  lost  Giorgione. 

Isabella  then  consulted  Berenson,  who 
said  be  believed  it  was  hy  the  artist  himself 
and  would  try  to  get  it  for  her.  But  the 
Zileris  had  promised  the  painting  to  the 
town  and  negotiations  had  begun.  Eventu- 
ally, Berenson  persuaded  the  Zileris  to  sell 
it  to  Isabella,  provided  he  substituted  a 
good  copy.  He  did  so,  and  today  the 
copy — by  Zozo  Smith — is  on  display  in 
Vicenza,  revered  by  the  locals,  while  the 
other  Giorgione  hangs  in  the  Gardner 
Museum,  in  Boston. 

TH:  Tell  me  about  the  origin  o{  the  two 
kings  that  flank  the  doorway  into  the 
Spanish  Cloister  of  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum.  What  was  BB's  role  in 
their  acquisition? 

CS:  There  are  really  four  kings.  Two  oth- 
ers are  in  the  Louvre.  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard, an  American  sculptor  and  "restorer" 
who  lived  in  Paris,  found  the  remains  of 
three  sculptures  of  wise  men — their  torsos 


DAMAGING  EVIDENCE 
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~?-^ ->      These  pages  from  the  secret  X  ledger  reveal 
heavy  expenditures  for  restoration  (left)  and 
an  entry  about  a  controversial  Salomon 
painting  (below). 
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SOME  ART-STRUCK  MILLIONAIRES 


Oftei\  with  the  clandestine  help  of  Berenson,  Duveen  fleeced  some  of  America's  m<  >st  pr<  mu- 
nent  families.  Among  the  victims  were  Samuel  Kress  ami  Andrew  Mellon  (above),  who 


donated  many  paintings  to  the  National  Gallery;  Mr.  and  Wis.  Henrv  Huntington  (above); 
as  well  as  the  banker  William  Salomon  and  the  socialite  Anna  Dodge  (  below). 


and  toes,  really — and  had  them  metamor- 
phosed into  two  tull  pairs  ot  kings.  The 
French  dealer  Georges  Demotte  -old  one 
pair  to  the  Louvre  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  and  on  Demotte's  be- 
half, Beren-on  sold  the  other  pair  to  Isa- 
bella Gardner  tor  the  same  amount. 

TH:  What  happened  to  Demotte? 
CS:  Demotte  and  Duveen  were  locked  in  a 
major  legal  battle  after  Duveen  had  de- 
nounced a  work  sold  by  Demotte  as  a 
"worthless  torgerv."  Both  Demotte  and  a 
member  of  his  group  were  found  shot  just 
shortly  before  the  court  case  was  going  to 
trial.  His  associate  was  found  dead  with  a 
bullet  in  the  base  of  his  neck.  It  was  called 
a  suicide,  but  the  pistol  was  a  cavalrv  one 
with  a  nine-inch  barrel  and  it  belonged  to 
one  of  Duveen's  runners.  Demotte  was 
found  dead  in  the  woods  outside  Fontaine- 
bleau  with  a  bullet  through  the  head.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  a  tragic  victim  of  a 
nearby  hunting  party,  but  this  happened 
the  dav  before  hunting  season  opened. 

TH:  Did  Duveen  engineer  the  killings? 
CS:  I  don't  think  he  engineered  them. 
Jean  Fowles  told  me  that  Demotte  was 
linked  with  all  sorts  of  mafiosi  fakers  and 
restorers.  She  said  it  was  something  like 
Henry  II  and  Thomas  a  Becket  when  the 
king  cried  out,  "Can't  somebody  get  rid  of 
this  bloody  man  for  me?"  and  two  knights 
took  him  literally  and  murdered  Thomas 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

TH:  How  did  Edward  Fowles  feel  about 
Joe  Duveen  and  Bernard  Berenson? 
CS:  He  was  immensely  grateful  to  Joe 
Duveen.  Edward  Fowles's  father  was  a 
small-time  builder  who  was  struggling  to 
put  his  son  through  private  school.  He 
went  broke  and  Edward  had  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen.  He  saw  a  sign  in  the 
window  of  Duveens  saying  "Boy  Wanted" 
and  was  hired  and  worked  there  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  very  loyal  to  Joseph,  Joe's 
father.  But  it  was  Joe  who  gave  young 
Edward  Fowles  the  position  of  Paris  man- 
ager. He  said  he  spent  his  life  keeping  Joe 
straight  and  BB  sweet. 

TH:  Why  didn't  Fowles  burn  the  archives 
instead  of  giving  them  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art? 

CS:  He  just  thought  the  full  story  should 
come  out. 

TH:  Edwatd  Fowles  comes  out  rather 
clean  in  your  book,  even  though  you  say  he 
was  the  main  conduit  between  Berenson 
and  Duveen.  To  what  extent  do  you 
whitewash  him  in  your  two  books? 
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According  to  Simpson,  during  his  last  years  Berenson  (here  at  his  villa  in  Florence)  deeply  regretted  his  association  with  Duveen. 


CS:  I  used  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
in  the  memoirs.  After  all,  1  was  dealing 
with  his  widow.  I  can  give  an  example. 
When  1  wrote  ahout  The  Lacemaker,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  I  said  it  was  purchased 
from  a  certain  Captain  Wright  for  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  I  could  have  added 
that  it  was  loot.  Captain  Wright  actually 
stole  it  from  a  German  family.  Also,  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  say  that,  after  the  First 
World  War,  the  renowned  art  historian 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  was  actually  subsidized 
hy  Duveen  in  exchange  for  attributions. 
These  are  the  sort  of  things  I  would  have 
s.ud  had  there  been  no  restrictions. 

TH:  Have  times  changed,  or  are  art  deal- 
ers still  rigging  the  market  much  as  the 
Duveens  did?  Do  scholars  still  give  misat- 
trihutions  the  way  Bernard  Berenson  did? 
CS:  Scientific  technology  has  lessened  the 
temptation.  Also,  scholarship  has  im- 
proved. And  we  know  a  lot  more  about 
pigments,  chemical  analysis,  paper  test- 
ing. There  is  prohably  more  hype  today, 
hut  then  it  was  Joe  Duveen  who  intro- 
duced hype  to  the  American  art  market. 


TH:  How  do  you  think  the  art  world  will 
react  to  your  hook? 

CS:  I  expect  to  be  savaged  hy  a  few,  hut 
most  people  will  have  one  hig  laugh.  I 
think  art  and  the  business  of  collecting  art 
and  paying  for  art  are  taken  far  too  seri- 
ously. I  personally  find  the  whole  Duveen- 
Berenson  saga  humorous.  It's  a  classic 
example  of  man's  gullibility  and  greed. 

TH:  Whom  would  you  not  want  to  review 
Artful  Partners! 

CS:  I  don't  really  mind  who  reviews  it,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  Boston's  art 
mandarins  will  do  their  best  to  ruhhish  it. 
As  I'm  talking  to  you  there's  a  bevy  of  Bos- 
ton lawyers  badgering  my  publishers  to 
have  deletions  made,  not  on  the  grounds 
that  my  facts  are  incorrect  but  on  techni- 
calities of  copyright. 

TH:  Do  you  think  that  money  destroyed 
Berenson  or  made  him  deeply  ill? 
CS:  Everyone  used  to  say  Berenson  had 
nervous  dyspepsia.  I  think  something  else 
was  involved.  He  was  a  sort  of  Clint  East- 
wood type,  a  man  with  no  name.  Berenson 


didn't  really  know  who  he  was.  He  came 
from  Lithuania,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
America  he  didn't  speak  a  word  of  English. 
He  chucked  being  a  Jew  in  Boston  very 
early  on  and  became  an  Episcopalian.  A 
little  while  later,  when  he  went  to  Italy,  he 
became  a  Catholic.  All  the  time  he  was 
looking  for  an  identity.  In  his  last  years,  he 
became  the  model  English  country  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  desperately  lonely  person, 
and  I  think  his  "dyspepsia"  was  caused  by 
his  constantly  living  on  the  edge  and  not 
knowing  who  he  was. 

TH:  Who  is  going  to  he  most  surprised  hy 
the  publication  of  this  hook? 
CS:  The  art  scholars.  Not  only  because  of 
the  new  material  on  Berenson,  but  also  hy 
the  revelation  that  it  was  Mary  Berenson 
who  was  a  better  writer  and  even  a  herrer 
connoisseur  of  pictures  than  anyone  has 
ever  thought.  She  was  very  nearly  i  >i  i  a  par 
with  her  husband  when  it  came  t<  (judging 
pictures.  She  was  a  jolly,  amoral  woman. 
Well,  they  were  all  amoi  il.  My  mother 
once  said  to  me  that  Florence  was  a  sunny 
place  for  shady  people.  And  it's  true.  □ 
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CRAFT  INTO  ART 


MARY  LEE  HU  TAKES 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  JEWELRY   IN  A  NEW  DIRECTION 


BY  KAREN   M.  DuPRIEST 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAVID  HAMSLEY 


With  fingers  as  her  basic  tools,  Mary  Lee  Hu  has 
for  some  two  decades  been  weaving  silver  and 
gold  as  if  they  were  fiber.  She  has  twisted  the 
wire,  woven  it,  braided,  coiled,  crocheted, 
and  knitted  it,  until  now  the  metal  threads 
move  as  pliantly  as  reeds  into  a  basket.  Twin- 
ing paired  filaments  ot  fine  silver  and  twenty- 
two-karat  gold  wire  (fine  silver  is  purer  and  more  flexible  than 
sterling)  into  patterns  around  a  warp  of  heavier-gauge  strands  of 
sterling  silver  or  eighteen-karat  gold,  she  creates  a  tube  that  is 
then  cut  into  segments.  Out  of  these  she  will  shape  another  exqui- 
site, geometrically  pure  torque  or  bracelet.  Despite  the  continuity 
of  materials  and  process,  her  style  has  evolved  continually. 

The  first  pieces  she  made  were  sets  of  earrings  using  macrame 
knots;  they  were  an  assignment  for  her  master  of  fine  arts  degree. 
Though  the  dozens  of  earrings  she  created  then  have  long  since 
been  sold,  their  influence  remains  in  her  work.  From  them  she 
learned  that  metal  cannot  be  made  to  behave  like  a  textile;  unlike 
yarn's  elastic  fibers,  it  will  not  cling  in  knots.  She  has  a  respect  tor 
her  material  that  goes  beyond  its  value  as  a  precious  metal.  Look 
at  the  sheen  of  one  ot  Mary  Lee  Hu's  bracelets  on  your  wrist, 
stroke  the  subtle  texture  of  the  twined  metal,  heft  the  balanced 
weight  of  the  whole,  and  you  understand  the  worth  ot  silver. 

At  one  time  her  work  was  more  complicated,  glittering  with 
colored  wire  like  an  electrician's  hope  chest.  Now  it  has  become 
reticent,  minimalist.  Aside  from  touches  of  burnished  gold  at  the 

joining  points,  the  changes      

in  shade  are  suggestions 
rather  than  statements. 
Floating  the  weft  over  sev- 
eral warps  creates  a  long 
band  ot  metal  for  light  to 
play  on. 

By  the  early  1970s,  she 
had  reached  a  level  ot  pn  >fi- 
ciency  that  placed  her 
among  the  top  jewelers 
working  with  silver  wire.  A 
two-year  sojourn  in  Tai- 
wan during  her  marriage  to 
a  Chinese  mathematician, 
who  died  before  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States, 
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Below:  Mary  Lee  Hu  in  her  Seattle  studio.  Opposite,  reading  clock- 
wise, jewelry  oj  pure  and  sterling  silvei  and  18-  and  22-karatgold:  necklace; 
torque;  eanmgs:  three  bracelets  oj  twined  construction;  twined  earrings. 


had  its  effect  on  Man  Lee  Hu's  imagery-.  Phoenix  wings  soared 
upward  in  her  neckpieces,  and  she  made  a  number  of  tiny  crea- 
tures that  resembled  Chinese  curiosities. 

During  those  years,  though  she  was  tor  a  time  in  mourning,  her 
work  zinged  with  color.  Hu  still  keeps  an  array  ot  gleaming  wire 
rolls  on  a  shelf  in  her  studio  office  at  the  University  ot  Washing- 
ton, where  she  has  taught  since  1980,  but  she  has  probably  rung 
her  last  set  ot  changes  on  those  bright,  it  limited,  tones. 

The  scale  has  shifted,  too,  from  massive  body  art  to  the  more 
intimate  but  still-powerful  jewelry  ot  the  present.  "I  was  doing 
these  large,  flamboyant  pieces  and  they  weren't  selling.  People 
were  starting  to  make  comments  like  'Oh,  they're  beautiful,  but  I 
couldn't  wear  them,'  "  she  recalls.  This  troubled  her,  because  she 
is  sensitive  to  the  sense  of  history  implicit  in  well-worn,  cherished 
objects.  When  she  returns  to  her  childhood  home,  in  Olmsted 
Falls,  Ohio,  she  can  rock  in  a  chair  whose  wooden  arms  have  been 
polished  by  the  palms  of  many  hands  over  the  course  of  genera- 
tions. "All  my  ancestrv  is  connected  with  this  chair,"  she  says. 
"It's  very  valuable  to  me.  It  tells  me  who  I  am." 

Although  her  pieces  are  ot  durable  metal  and  may  never  show 
such  signs  of  use,  Mary  Lee  Hu's  concern  tor  function  is  expressed 
in  the  series  oi  pieces  she  has  worked  on  in  recent  years.  John 
Marshall,  head  of  the  metal-design  program  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  says,  "Some  jewelry  takes  away  the  identity  of  the 
person  wearing  it.  It's  so  monumental  you  forget  it's  sitting  on 
somebody.  Mary's  work  has  character  and  artistic  value,  but  it 

takes  whoever's  wearing  it 
into  consideration." 

Even  more  important 
than  the  evolution  in  the 
shade  and  size  of  her  work, 
she  believes,  is  the  freedom 
she  has  attained  in  design: 
"The  real  change  is  from 
working  with  linear  draw- 
ings and  very  organized, 
flowing  designs  to  geomet- 
ric form."  When  drafting 
the  "Neckpiece"  series  of 


Karen  DuPnest  wrote  about 
the  organ  maker  John  Brom- 
baugh  in  our  July  1984  issue. 
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the  1970s,  tor  example,  she  would  create  a  virtual  blueprint  tor 
each  piece:  "You  could  lay  the  finished  work  down  on  the  paper 
and  it  would  match  exactly." 

As  her  work  became  more  three-dimensional,  as  in  the  "Brace- 
let" series,  started  in  1981,  she  began  to  tree  herself  ot  patterns. 
She  still  keeps  sketches  for  ideas  and  solutions  to  problems,  but 
when  she  begins  to  manipulate  the  wrapped  silver  tubes  she  has 
prepared  as  "raw  material,"  she  is  in  an  improvisatory  mood. 
"What  I'm  doing  now  is  playing  a  game  with  these  tubes  that  1 
weave.  1  slice  them  up  and  see  what  1  can  do  with  them." 

These  products  of  spontaneity  are  very  handsome,  says  Mar- 
shall. "1  feel  that  what  is  happening  in  Mary's  work  now  is  an 
increased  awareness  of  what  the  single  line  can  do.  She's  learned 
how  to  deal  with  the  surface  to  the  point  where  you're  not  aware 
of  the  wire  so  much.  You  become  more  conscious  ot  the  torm  and 
less  conscious  ot  how  it's  made." 


he  craft  is  less  obvious,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  art  in  her  work.  Late  in  the  1970s,  she  considered 
switching  to  metal  sculpture.  "I  felt,  'Well,  you  have 
to  make  art,'  "  she  says.  But  when  her  breakthrough 
from  intricate,  meticulously  symmetrical  designs  to 
those  of  urprising  simplicity  came,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion what  form  they  would  take:  they  would  be  jewel- 
ry. Even  so,  her  pieces  are  not  artistic  statements  worn  upon  the 
body.  "There  are  works  by  some  artist  jewelers  that  when  you  put 
them  on  somebody's  neck  it's  like  hanging  a  piece  ot  barbed  wire 
there,"  says  Marshall.  In  contrast,  an  open-fronted  torque  by 
Mary  Lee  Hu  is  a  presence,  but  a  caressing,  welcome  one. 

She  occasionally  uses  precious  stones,  not  so  much  to  embel- 
lish the  work  as  to  make  the  stone  tit  the  form.  For  this  reason,  she 
has  her  stones  cut  to  order.  Indeed,  Marshall  says,  "I've  found  in 
Mary's  work  that  she  likes  to  have  total  control  of  the  forms.  Nor- 
mally, when  you  apply  a  stone,  you  have  to  accept  the  way  it's  cut 
and  made." 

She  doesn't  like  jewelry  to  be  a  mere  statement  ot  wealth.  "I'm 
trying  to  take  the  preciousness  out,"  she  says.  "I'm  battling  that. 
I'n  trying  to  make  the  material  white  when  I  need  it  and  yellow 
when  I  need  it.  It  is  still  hard  to  make  a  lot  ot  it  yellow,  because  I 
can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that  it's  expensive" — less  than  ten 
ounces  ot  gold,  for  her  most  ambitious  necklace,  which  took  six- 
teen hours  a  day  for  three  months,  cost  her  $4,000 — "but  I'm 
trying  to  use  it  for  its  visual  aspects  and  its  malleability."  Perhaps 
this  is  how  the  earliest  jewelers  telt,  discovering  the  properties  oi 
gold  with  pleasure,  aware  of  its  worth  but  not  bound  by  it. 

In  her  home,  overlooking  Puget  Sound  and  the  magniticent 
Olympic  range,  there  ate  other  signs  ot  her  connection  with 
ancient  crafts.  On  her  dresser,  handtuls  ot  brilliant  beaded  neck- 
laces spill  out  of  a  bowl;  in  the  closet  are  authentic  woven  and 
embroidered  folk  garments;  on  the  walls  she  has  hung  some  ot  her 
large  collection  of  handmade  baskets — they  never  cease  to  inspire 
her  to  explore  the  process  ot  twining.  It  is  as  it,  having  absorbed 
the  creative  lessons  of  these  perishable  cratts,  Mary  Lee  Hu  wishes 
to  apply  them  to  a  nearly  imperishable  art.  □ 

• 
A  show  of  Mary  Lee  Hu's  pieces,  arid  selected  ones  by  her  students  u  ill 
be  mounted  by  Byzantium  at  the  new  Barneys  women's  store  in  Man- 
hattan, at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Stiver,  from  mid-October 
until  the  end  of  November. 

Right,  clockwise:  Ten-ounce  18-  and  22 -karat 

gold  necklace;  silver  bracelet;  twined  silver  necklace;  earrings 

to  niatch  gold  necklace;  u  ide  rings  of  18-  arid  22-karai  gold;  bangle 

bracelets  of  pure  and  sterling  silver  and  18-karal  gold. 
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Snuggled  under  cotton  sheets 
dried  in  the  fresh  air,  nestled  in 
down  pillows,  with  the  sweet 
scent  of  a  tuberose  tingling  in 
my  nose,  I  wait  for  the  first 
signs  of  morning.  Here  in  Afri- 
ca you  get  up  before  the  sun,  while  the  lion 
still  hunts  and  the  leopard  sleeps.  I  listen 
to  the  rush  of  hot  water  being  poured  into 
the  basin  and  into  the  tank  for  the  shower. 
With  my  eyes  still  closed  I  hear  the  steward 
pad  onto  my  "front  porch,"  and  I  know 
what's  coming:  a  silver  tray,  with  a  silver 
pot  of  brewed  coffee,  a  white  bone-china 
cup  and  saucer,  a  plate  of  ginger  biscuits, 
and  the  incomparable  pleasure  of  that  first 
cup  of  coffee  of  the  day — simply  better 
than  any  other,  particularly  in  this  case 
because  someone  else  has  made  it  and 
brought  it  to  me  to  drink  in  bed. 
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By  the  standards  of  outdoor  accommo- 
dation, this  is  the  Ritz.  My  tent  could  hold 
three  Ping-Pong  tables.  It  has  a  canvas 
floor  made  cozy  with  a  cotton  rug,  wrap- 
around windows,  a  night  table  stocked 
with  items  that  make  you  feel  at  home,  like 
Kleenex,  and  practical  things  like  a  flash- 
light. Now,  quite  frankly,  what  people 
contemplating  a  safari  seem  to  worry  about 
most — apart  from  real  (however  unlikely) 
dangers  on  the  order  of  stampeding  ele- 
phants— is  the  bathroom.  Here  at  the 
Canvas  Ritz,  it's  no  problem.  Each  bed- 
room has  its  own.  My  somewhat  open-air 
bathroom  (which  could  hold  only  two 
Ping-Pong  tables)  is  actually  a  separate 
tent  that  shares  a  "wall"  with  the  "bed- 
room," with  a  zip-open  flap.  The  ameni- 
ties include  a  large  dressing  table  with  a 
mirror,  big  bath  sheets,  even  a  bathmat. 
The  shower  head  is  con- 
nected by  a  hose  to  what 
looks  like  a  horse's  feed 
bag.  You  shower  on  a 
wooden  platform,  and  the 
water  drains  into  the 
earth.  The  toilet  is  a  rather 
plain  brown  seat  that  sits 
ceremoniously  over  a  re- 
spectable-size hole  in  the 
ground. 

Such  were  the  living 
conditions  on  my  twelve- 
day  safari  in  Kenya  this 
past  January.  Some  wild- 
life mavens  argue  that  the 
game  viewing  is  equal  or 
better  in  Tanzania,  but 
Kenya  is  still  the  only 
country  where  outfitters 
can  take  care  of  you 
style.    Here,   out  in  the 
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Till  R|  IS  V)  ROOM  ON  A  SAFARI  FOR  PRIMA  DONNAS. 
POUTCRS.  AND  PARTY  POOPERS. 


bush,  you  can  count  on  chilled  Evian 
water.  Freshly  cut  flowers.  Pink  linen 
napery.  Porcelain  dinner  service.  Astaffol 
thirteen  tot  six  people.  *,  landelabra  at  din 

nor.  Plum  pic.  Trout  mousse.  Same  vl.i\ 
laundry  service,  with  your  wash  folded  and 
placed  on  your  bed.  A  hot  water  bottle  foi 
chilly  nights.  True,  someol  the  equipment 
,s  primitive:  the  iron,   heated  with  hot 
coals,    has  no   temperature  settings.    My 
favorite  stab  at  white  gloves  service  was 
the  bat  steward,  dressed  in  a  white  hitler's 
jacket  and  sneakers,  pointing  out  the  hors 
d'oeuvres— sausages  en  croutc,  toasted  ea 
shews     with  his  flashlight. 

On  a  "custom,  tented  safari,"  which  is 
what  this  is,  you  rarely  stay  in  lodges  or  a 
permanent  tented  camp.  Whenever  possi 
hie,  your  own,  private  camp  moves  with 
you,  transported  by  only  a  single  truck. 
The  itinerary  is  shaped  according  to  your 
interests,   your  budget,   your  time.   We 
wanted  maximum  variety  as  to  terrain  and 
animals,  and  so  chose  to  visit  the  semiarid 
Samburu  Game  Reserve,  the  heavily  for- 
ested Aherdare  National  Park,  an  island 
camp  m  Lake  Baringo,  and  as  a  finale  the 
Masai  Mara.  This  extension  of  the  Seren- 
Ucti  plain  is  considered  by  many  to  have 
the  hnest  wildlife  in  Kenya,  and  guaran- 
teed lion  viewing. 

A  safari  (which  literally  means  a 
journey)  is  usually  planned 
through  an  agent  of  the  outfitter, 
in  our  case,  the  East  Africa  Safari 
Company,  in  New  York,  for  Ahercromhie 
&  Kent.  But  no  amount  of  experience, 
research,  or  second  or  tenth  opinions  can 
tell  you  what  will  work  for  you  until  you 
live  it.  Review  plans  with  your  guide  daily. 
Find  out  all  your  options.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  no  two  days  should  he 
alike.  At  $340  a  day  per  person,  your  input 
should  count. 

Apart  from  flexibility,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  custom  safari  is  that  you  can 
choose  your  own  traveling  companions.  In 
a  self-contained  unit,  there  is  no  room  for 
prima  donnas,  pouters,  and  party  poopers. 
Our  tiny  group  was  handpicked  and  con- 
sisted of  friends  I  consider  "family,"  plus 
Jose  Azel,  a  high-spirited,  indefatigable 
photojournalist. 

The  pivotal  figure  on  any  safari  is,  of 
course,  the  guide.  We  went  with  Denis 


Sensifc>ty  dressed  for  comfort,  a  safari  client 
surveys  the  acacia  trees  of  the  Mara. 
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Zaphiro,  a  veteran  ol  safaris  with  the  likes 
of  Ernest  Hemingway,  Prince  Charles,  and 
\  alei\  Giscard  d'Estaing.  He  is  an  old- 
school  Brit,  a  colonialist— with  all  the 

prejudices  and  virtues  that  implies.   He 
spent  his  first  eight  years  in  Addis  Ababa, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  British  legal  ion 
as  personal  adviser  to  Haile  Selassie.  He 
was  sent  back  to  school  in  England  but 
never  telt  at  home  there.  "1  dreamed  of 
\frica  at  night,  and  walking  to  school  1 
saw  lions  under  the  trees,"  says  Zaphiro. 
1  le  came  hack  to  Kenya  in  1950  tor  a  fort- 
night and  has  been  there  since.  He  can 
identity  any  leaf,  any  cloud,  any  beast  that 
walks,  crawls,  swims,  or  tlies.  He  knows 
who  eats  what,  who  drinks  at  the  river  at 
what  hour;  he  can  read  telltale  footprints 
and  find  out  special  hiding  places,  and  so 
c  an  make  animals  appear  seemingly  out  of 
nowhere.    He   knows— and   will   teach 
you— how  to  recognize  the  beasts  by  the 
sounds  they  make. 

As  former  divisional  game  warden  in 
northern  Kenya,  he  knows  his  country's 
problems,  too.  "What  I  fear  will  wipe  out 
the  game  is  that  every  man  wants  lots  ot 
children,"  Zaphiro  tells  us.  "Apart  from 
the  rhinos  and  elephants  with  big  tusks, 
there  are  more  animals  today  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  but  Kenya  has  the  highest 
population  growth  in  the  world.  It  will 
double  by  the  year  2000.  Country  that 
used  to  be  wild  in  the  Masai  Mara  is  now 
covered  with  villages  and  wheat  fields." 
There  is  pressure  for  the  national  parks  to 
be  opened  up  for  people,  yet  apart  from  tea 
and  coffee,  tourism  is  the  greatest  earner  ot 
foreign  exchange. 

Our  first  camp  was  Samburu  National 
Park,  an  hour's  flight  from  Nairobi  in  a 
twin-engine  plane.  Land-Rovers  met  us  on 
an  airstrip  that  was  as  invisible  as  a  nude 
Band-Aid.  Samburu's  palette  runs 
through  a  subdued  spectrum  ot  cappucci- 
no, slate  grays,  and  celadon  to  smoky 
greens  and  sienna.  The  panorama 
stretches  out  in  a  dusty  has  relief  ot  savan- 
na scrub,  thorn  trees,  termite  hills,  sawed- 
off  granite  mountains,  and  Dom  palms,  a 
species  that  grows  nowhere  else  and  is  the 
only  palm  with  branches.  You  can  easily 
trace  the  shallow  Uaso  Nyiro  ("Red  Riv- 
er") as  it  meanders  through  the  park  by  the 
rampant  acacia  trees  along  its  banks. 

We  camped  right  on  the  riverbank.  We 
all  had  private  tents,  spaced  about  five  feet 
apart.  The  refrigerator  in  the  dining  tent 
was  stocked  with  beer  and  cold  water.  For 


lunch,  a  picnic  table  and  director's  (  hairs 

were  set  up  under  the  shade  ot  a  tree  at  riv- 

er'sedge.  Mosquito  netting  covered  a  vase 
full  ot  (lowers  and  silver  platters  of  cold 
cuts,  salads,  and  freshly  baked  whole- 
wheat bread.  The  back-of-the-house oper- 
ations were  in  tents,  too.  The  "kitchen' 
was  spotless,  with  boxes  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  pasta  made  in  Kenya.  Most  of 
the  serious  cooking  is  done  in  a  coal  pit, 
inside  a  tin  suitcase  that  .\U<  serves  as  a 
portable  oven. 


Day  One  on  safari  is  unforgettable 
because  everything  is  new,  even 
the  unexpectedly  urban  traffic  jam 
you  encounter  on  "game  runs." 
These  are  the  times— usually  early  morn- 
ing or  late  afternoon— when  you  pile  into 
the  Land-Rover  to  look  for  animals.  That 
first  afternoon  1  was  amazed  to  see  the 
flocks  of  minibuses  that  would  gather 
around  a  family  o\  elephants,  or  a  herd  of 
waterbuck  or  impala.    People  pop  up 
through  the  open  roof  to  take  pictures. 
The  smart  ones  take  their  own  sweet  time. 
Of  all  the  rules  for  taking  pictures  on  safari , 
two  are  the  most  important:  first,  everyone 
brings  his  own  camera— no  sharing!;  and 
second,  patience.  Once  you've  found  ani- 
mals, sit,  wait,  and  watch.  Often  you  can 
get  close  enough  to  lean  out  your  window 
with  a  35-mm  lens  and  get  a  really  good 
shot.  By  the  way,  viewing  from  a  crowd 
doesn't  detract  from  the  downright  thrill 
of  sighting  your  "first"  animal. 

After  a  day  or  two,  you  begin  to  feel  that 
you're  in  a  zoo  where  the  animals  are  tame. 
"People  don't  believe  that  the  animals  are 
dangerous,"  Zaphiro  cautions.  "Every  year 
countless  cars  with  tourists  go  by.  Never 
has  an  animal  threatened  a  car.  But  it  you 
are  separated  from  the  familiar  vehicle, 
you  are  in  danger."  I  remember  one  morn- 
ing when  we  were  sitting  peacefully  in  the 
cars  watching  elephants  wander  down  to 
the  river  to  drink.  Suddenly  a  Big  Mama 
elephant  decided  to  inspect  us  more  care- 
fully. There  is  a  moment  when  you  feel 
totally  vulnerable.  These  are  wild  animals, 
and  you  are  in  their  backyard.  "They  look 
placid,"  Zaphiro  remarked,  "but  they  can 
easily  flip  the  car  over  and  squash  you." 

After  dark,  cocktails  are  served  around 
the  campfire.  Dinner  follows  in  the  "din- 
ing tent,"  with  the  front  open  to  the  camp- 
fire.  The  elegance  of  the  table  would  do 
any  restaurant  proud.  First  courses  ranged 
from  minestrone   to  pate.   Main  dishes 
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included  grilled  trout  amandine  or  fillet, 
with  fresh  zucchini  and  tomatoes,  mashed 
potatoes,  and  freshly  haked  hread.  Des- 
serts  were  decidedly  English:  plum  pie  one 
night,  steamed  pudding  with  treacle  sauce 
the  next. 

P\  day  a  safari  is  nothing  if  not  an  edu- 
cation.  Each  park  has  indigenous  species 
that  occur  only  there.  At  Samburu,  for 
instance,  we  discovered  a  Grevv's  zebra, 
with  its  distinctive  thin  stripes.  The  gere- 
nuk,  another  new  acquaintance,  is  a  long- 
necked  antelope  that  stands  on  its  hind 
legs  to  feed  and  browses  on  small  trees, 
bushes,  and  shrubs.  Even  more  beautiful  is 
another  "browser"  (as  opposed  to  grazers, 
like  elephants,  who  eat  grass),  the  one 
that  one  ot  my  friends  called  the  "style  art 
deco"  reticulated  giraffe.  Its  skin  is  the 
color  of  caramelized  sugar,  printed  with 
irregular  white  squares.  Graceful,  almost 
ethereal,  as  it  looks,  at  a  ton  and  a  half,  a 
giraffe  can  deliver  the  most  powerful 
downward  blow  oi  any  African  animal 
except  for  the  elephant. 

Ot  all  the  camps  we  visited,  the  one 
in  Samburu  was  my  favorite. 
Sometimes  members  of  the  Sam- 
buru tribe  would  wade  across  the 
river  and  come  into  camp,  out  of  curiosity 
or  in  hopes  of  getting  money  for  photo- 
graphs. One  morning  a  small  boy  came 
over  dragging  a  python  three  times  his  own 
size.  It  seems  that  the  python  had  killed 
and  eaten  one  of  the  tribe's  lambs.  Immo- 
bilized by  his  meal,  the  snake  had  been  an 
easy  pre  v.  One  afternoon,  a  Samburu  war- 
rior (proudly  equipped  with  a  digital  wrist- 
watch)  sauntered  from  his  side  to  ours. 
The  young  warriors  in  those  parts  cut  a 
stunning  figure.  They  grow  their  hair  long, 
dye  it  ocher,  and  style  it  with  fat.  They 
wear  a  profusion  ot  earrings  and  stretch  the 
holes  in  their  earlobes  wide  enough  that 
they  can  insert  ivory  discs  the  size  of  a 
quarter.  The  Samburu  are  a  proud  and 
handsome  people,  as  you  will  note  when  a 
warrior  poses  tor  the  camera  with  his 
spears — the  sharp  parts  edged  in  leather  to 
show  he's  peaceful — and  throws  back  his 
long  locks  like  a  forties  movie  star. 

We  returned  these  visits  the  day  we 
went  to  the  park's  Samburu  village  to  buy 
tribal  necklaces.  The  women  wear  neck- 
laces composed  of  up  to  fifty  single  circular 
pieces  that  may  extend  from  the  chin  to 
o\  er  their  breasts.  The  Samburu 's  eager- 
ness to  sell  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
frenzy  ot  crowds  gone  crazy  tor  a  visiting 

Amenities  oj  the  Canvas  Ritz,  from  top:  a 
bedroom  with  a  view,  dinner  al  fresco,  and  a 
security  force  that  lets  guests  sleep  easy. 
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A  cow  elephant  and  her  calf  browse  in  the  Samburu  preserve.  Gentle  as  the  mother  looks,  she  could  easily  flip  your  car  over  and  squash  you. 


rock  star.  Therefore,   he  prepared.   And 
hargain  furiously. 

From  Samburu  we  drove  to  Meru  Na- 
tional Park.  Denis  Zaphiro  remembers  the 
countryside  from  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  totally  forested.  Today  the  landscape 
looks  like  the  agricultural  heart  of  France, 
though  the  sight  of  the  people  still  tells  you 
you're  in  Africa.  Women  in  gaily  colored 
kangas  sell  tomatoes  and  potatoes  at  the 
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roadside,  and  men  sell  miraa,  a  plant 
whose  leaf  you  chew  with  a  bit  of  sugar.  It 
induces  a  mild  euphoria — and  makes  you 
begin  talking  nonstop.  When  the  police 
patrol  stops  you  at  border  control,  huck- 
sters selling  bracelets  made  of  copper  tele- 
phone wire  rush  to  the  car.  (Heaven  help 
you  if  the  windows  are  open. )  At  gas  sta- 
tions you  find  not  only  peddlers  but  often 
entire  boutiques.  Don't  worry  if  you're  out 
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of  local  currency.   You  can  barter  with 
things  like  sunglasses  or  chewing  gum. 

Meru  National  Park  is  far  less  compact 
than  Samburu,  and  it  was  so  hot — with 
daytime  temperatures  commonly  in  the 
nineties — that  just  hearing  a  stream  of 
water  was  refreshing.  Late  one  afternoon 
we  happened  on  a  chorus  line  of  one 
hundred  fifty  elephants.  We  also  saw  a 
Meru  exclusive:  the  so-called  white  rhi- 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  SAFARI 


Safaris  in  Kenya  start  in  Nairobi,  which 
usually  means  an  overnight  at  the  Norfolk 
Hotel,  where  locals  and  anyone  passing 
through  hang  out.  A  pre-  or  post-safari 
walk  around  town  should  include  the  local 
market,  which  is  a  vast  hall  hung  with 
flowers,  fruits,  tribal  jewelry,  and  the  ever- 
present  straw  bag.  The  African  Heritage 
store,  near  the  market,  is  a  sophisticated 
outlet  for  fabrics,  crafts,  and  jewelry. 
On  your  way  out,  you  should  also  stop  in 


at  the  dry-goods  store  called  Culpro.  No 
matter  what  clothes  you  may  have  bought 
at  such  urban  outfitters  as  Banana  Repub- 
lic, you'll  find  Culpro's  stocks  inexpensive 
and  perfect  tor  a  safari:  tissue-thin  cotton 
slacks,  leopard-print  shirts,  vests  with  lots 
of  pockets  that  come  in  handy  for  carrying 
all  your  viewing  gear,  swashbuckling  cot- 
ton hats.  The  next  logical  purchase  is  a 
heavy-cotton  duffel  bag.  Pack  as  space- 
consciously  as  you  would  for  a  yacht. 


About  all  you'll  really  need  is  two  pair- 1  if 
pants,  one  pair  of  shorts,  a  few  Lacoste- 
type  shirts,  a  heavy  sweater  (night  temper- 
atures can  drop  to  5CCF),  the  cotton  vest, 

sneakers  or  lightweight  hiking  boots,  and 
sandals  for  game  runs  when  you  won't  have 
to  get  out  of  the  Land-Rover  and  do  any 
walking.  Next  time,  I  would  bring  several 
purse-size  sprays  of  Evian  for  hot,  dusty 
days.  And  speaking  of  dust,  I  vote  for 
glasses  over  contact  lenses. 


noceros,  which  isn't  white  at  all  but  a  dirty 
mocha.  Game  wardens  were  present,  so  we 
were  able  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle  and 
actually  pat  the  rhino  on  the  back.  They 
are  hideous  beasts,  but  they  have  long 
been  cursed  with  a  fatal  popularity.  In  the 
Orient,  their  horn  is  believed  to  have  aph- 
rodisiac powers.  As  a  result,  the  species  is 
endangered.  The  horn  is  still  sold,  illegal- 
ly, for  about  $9,000  a  kilo. 

On  a  tented  safari,  the  camp  has  to 
be  set  up  for  you  in  advance,  so 
you  may  have  to  spend  a  night  or 
two  in  public  accommodations,  as 
we  did  at  Meru  Lodge.  The  experience 
convinced  me  of  the  superior  virtues  of  a 
private  tented  camp.  A  lodge  is  like  a  busy 
resort  where,  instead  of  playing  golf, 
people  look  through  binoculars  for  wild 
animals. 

Aberdare  National  Park,  our  next 
camp,  is  one  of  two  mountainous  national 
parks  (the  other  is  Mount  Kenya)  that 
have  famous  treetop-type  tourist  hotels. 
We  weren't  tempted.  Getting  to  our  own 
camp  was  like  coming  home.  The  region  is 
part  forest,  part  plains.  You  follow  rust- 
color  dirt  tracks  through  the  park  in  search 
of  the  giant  forest  hog,  the  retiring  colubus 
monkey,  with  its  Khomeini-like  beard, 
and  the  bongo,  which  is  a  kind  of  bush- 
buck.  Nature  camouflages  them  as  effec- 
tively as  the  artist  of  a  picture  puzzle 
would.  Early  one  morning,  not  more  than 
ten  feet  from  the  side  of  the  road  we  hap- 
pened on  a  buffalo.  Despite  its  extravagant 
appearance — the  face  is  like  E.T.'s,  the 
horns  shaped  like  Jerry  Colonna's  mus- 
tache— we  might  have  driven  right  by. 

The  next  day,  for  a  change  of  pace,  we 
drove  a  half  hour  to  the  ranch  estate  of 
Mike  Prettejohn,  who  organizes  safaris  on 
horseback.  On  an  afternoon  ride  into  u  hat 
looks  like  open  desert  plain,  we  were 
thrilled  to  see,  barreling  across  in  front  of 

Dena  Kaye  wrote  about  Maud  Fnzon's  archi- 
tectonic shoes  for  our  March  1 985  issue. 
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us,  a  herd  of  impala,  their  gingersnap  coats 
glistening  under  the  setting  sun. 

While  the  camp  moved  onto  the  Masai 
Mara  we  stayed  overnight  at  Lake  Banngo, 
one  of  the  few  freshwater  lakes  in  the  vast 
Rift  Valley  and  known  for  its  extraordi- 
nary bird  life.  From  the  gravel  landing 
strip,  you  pass  through  Baringo's  one  and 
only  main  street.  With  its  peeling  single- 
story  buildings,  the  settlement  looks  like  a 
ghost  town  in  the  Wild  West  (though  the 
black-and-white-striped  Zebra  Hotel  sets 
you  straight  on  your  geography).  A  long, 
open  green  boat  crosses  the  lake  to  the  per- 
manent tented  camp  on  Ol  Kokwa  Island. 
The  bar  and  restaurant  are  near  the  land- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  tents  are  on  higher 
ground.  Each  has  two  beds,  a  real  bath- 
room, and  a  veranda  overlooking  the 
lake's  cafe  au  lait-color  waters.  To  our  sur- 
prise, we  saw  water-skiers,  but  the  recog- 
nizable blue  of  the  swimming  pool  looked 
more  appealing. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Baringo's  lunar 
landscape  feels  like  the  end  of  the  world. 
You  glide  silently  through  the  glassy  water, 
looking  for  such  fabulous  birds  as  the  king- 
fisher, the  fish  eagle,  the  elegant  saddlebill 
stork,  whose  head  is  black,  red,  and  yel- 
low, and  the  balletic  flamingo,  in  their 
blazing  pink  formations.  The  rays  of  sun- 
light late  that  day  shot  from  a  brilliant  hole 
in  a  black  cloud  and  diffused  until  the 
mountains  were  edged  in  gold.  A  girl  in  a 
nearby  boat  hummed  lazily  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  a  dark  pall  crept  up  the  walls  of 
the  Rift. 

In  the  Masai  Mara  I  felt  we  had  come 
full  circle,  for  camp  was,  once  again,  on 
the  nverbanks.  An  hour's  flight  from  Nai- 
robi, the  Masai  Mara  has  the  largest  popu- 
lation ot  game  year-round.  Lions  are  big 
box  office  in  the  Mara,  and  they  put  on  a 
terrific  show.  They  have  get-togethers 
where  the  entire  purpose  is  to  lick  one 
another.  Cubs  go  from  one  female  to  the 
next  to  snuggle,  nurse,  and  play.  But  don't 
be  deceived  into  thinking  they  are  just 
overgrown  pussycats. 
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One  morning,  we  spotted  a  pride  of 
about  a  dozen  lions — a  big  male,  several 
females,  and  cubs.  The  opportunity  was  so 
tantalizing  that  our  photographer  decided 
to  set  up  his  tripod  in  the  field  and  operate 
it  by  remote  control  from  the  vehicle.  The 
lions  approached  the  tripod,  heard  the 
clicking,  and  looked  puzzled.  They  kept 
advancing.  Then  suddenly  one  lioness 
charged,  grabbed  the  tripod  by  the  "neck," 
and  bolted. 

"Follow  that  lion!"  the  photographer 
screamed.  "She's  got  my  camera  and  tri- 
pod in  her  mouth!"  Oii  we  careened 
through  the  tall  blond  grass.  Several  hair- 
pin turns  later,  the  lioness  lost  interest  in 
the  camera  and  let  it  tall.  Incredibly,  it  was 
still  in  working  order,  despite  two  big  holes 
punched  by  her  fangs. 

Unlike  lions,  who  seem  to  love 
attention,  cheetah  don't  play  to 
the  gallery.  It  helps  to  know  their 
favorite  rocks  and  what  time  they 
come  out  to  hunt,  but  you  have  to  be 
lucky.  Late  on  our  last  afternoon,  when  we 
had  abandoned  all  hope,  we  happened  on 
three  beauties  slowly  slinking  toward  their 
prey.  What  was  about  to  happen  next,  we 
had  to  leave  to  our  imaginations.  Night 
was  falling  and  it  was  time  for  us  to  return 
to  camp. 

On  our  last  morning,  at  daybreak,  we 
breakfasted  on  the  Oloololo  escarpment 
(now  renowned  as  the  place  where  Robert 
Redford  and  Meryl  Streep  sat  and  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  in  Out  of  Africa)  and 
gazed  over  the  massive  Masai  Mara  plains 
below.  In  the  morning  mist,  the  trees 
looked  like  clumps  of  broccoli,  and  the  sun 
spread  its  golden  scrim  over  the  plains.  It 
occurred  to  me,  as  I  sipped  my  first  coffee 
oi  the  day,  that  the  view  over  the  Mara 
spread  out  before  me  made  it  even  more 
delicious  than  the  one  brought  to  me  that 
first  morning  in  my  tent.  □ 

Spooked  by  a  jackal  a  herd  of  zebra  at  Sara- 
hum  turn  tail  and  gallop. 
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HOW  ERNST  KOCHSIEK 
MAKES  GREAT  PIANISTS  SOUND  THEIR  BEST 
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Great  pianists  swear  by  him.  Rudolt  Serkin  wanted  to  take 
him  along  to  the  United  States;  Geza  Anda,  to  Switzer- 
land; and  the  late  Clifford  Curzon  once  asked  him  to  move 
permanently  to  London.  Alfred  Brendel  writes  him  com- 
pliments on  autographed  copies  of  new  records.  Maurizio 
Pollini,  Daniel  Barenhoim,  and  Martha  Argerich  insist  on  him. 
To  all  these  performers  and  many  others,  Ernst  Kochsiek.  of 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  is  indispensable:  he  tunes  the  pianos  on 
which  they  play.  He  is  a  kind  of  virtuoso's  technical  virtuoso  who 
has  made  tuning  itself  into  an  art.  Alexis  Weissenberg  addresses 
him  as  "Dear  Herr  Perfect  Kochsiek,"  and  Yugoslavia's  Ivo  Pogor- 
elich  has  called  him  "the  best  tuner  in  the  world." 

"I'm  not  modest,"  says  Kochsiek,  "but  that's  really  going  too 
far.  Let's  say,  'one  of  the  best.' 

Like  the  keyboard  artists  for  whom  he  tunes,  he  is  in  constant 
demand.  His  appointment  book  is  invariably  filled  a  year  in 
advance.  In  Frankfurt,  he  maintains  the  twenty  grand  pianos, 
five  uprights,  and  four  harpsichords  of  the  Hessian  Broadcasting 
Network  studios,  plus  a  collection  of  other  Steinways  and  Bosen- 
dorfers  at  three  of  the  city's  concert  halls.  In  addition,  he  tunes 
and  tones  at  a  spate  of  summer  festivals,  and  lectures  to  pianists  on 
the  intricacies  of  their  instrument's  mechanism  at  the  Mozart- 
eum,  the  celebrated  institute  for  advanced  music  studies  in  Salz- 
burg. He  dashes  from  one  job  to  the  next  in  a  Mercedes  190E  at 
breathtaking  autobahn  speeds  of  120  miles  per  hour,  pining  for 
the  Porsche  924  that  he  recently  gave  up  because,  with  three 
growing  children,  his  family  is  getting  too  large. 

"How  can  I  get  a  one-day  visa  to  Moscow?"  he  asked  as  we  met 
on  a  summer  morning  at  Frankfurt's  Alte  Oper  concert  hall.  "The 
American  embassy  there  wants  me  to  tune  the  Steinway  at  the 
ambassador's  residence.  Apparently  it  hasn't  been  touched  by  a 
technician  for  several  years,  and  pianists  who  play  on  it  are  com- 
plaining. But  a  day  is  all  the  time  I  have." 

A  maestro  of  the  wires,  strings,  tuning  pins,  and  felt-covered 
hammers,  Kochsiek,  fifty-one,  is  a  baker's  son  and  a  native  Ber- 
liner. Though  his  own  mastery  of  the  keyboard  does  not  go  much 


beyond  what  he  learned  as  a  schoolboy,  he  feels  that  those  early 
music  lessons  were  vital.  "To  tune  the  instrument  for  someone 
who  is  going  to  play  a  Beethoven  concerto  or  some  Chopin  etudes 
and  nocturnes  tonight,"  he  says,  "you  must  know  something 
about  Beethoven  and  Chopin." 

But  even  more  important,  he  maintains,  is  knowing  a  lot  about 
pianos.  When  Kochsiek  was  fifteen,  the  usual  age  for  a  German 
adolescent  to  start  in  a  trade,  he  signed  on  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
Manthey  company,  a  small  piano  factory  in  Berlin.  There,  he 
learned  how  to  build  a  piano  from  scratch,  all  the  1 2,000  parts  of 
it.  He  began  in  the  lumber  pile,  loading,  sorting,  and  cutting  the 
wood.  After  four  years  of  training  he  produced  his  "journeyman's 
piece" — an  upright  that  is  still  in  use  in  his  parents'  home.  Then 
followed  stints  at  other  Berlin  shops  and  factories,  including 
Bechstein,  until  he  had  his  master  craftsman's  certificate. 

Kochsiek  soon  abandoned  his  early  idea  of  making  and  repair- 
ing pianos.  "To  make  pianos  in  a  factory  and  not  know  what  hap- 
pens to  them,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  he  explains.  "I  want  to  be  the 
pianist's  servant,  to  hand  over  an  instrument  and  say,  'Here's  your 
tool  and  I've  made  it  as  perfect  as  can  be.' 

From  the  start,  he  was  fascinated  by  differences  in  sound. 
"Each  make  of  piano  isdifferent,"  he  says.  "I  can  tell  you  which  is 
which  with  my  eyes  closed.  Moreover,  within  a  given  make — 
Bosendorfer,  Bechstein,  Baldwin,  or  Steinway — no  two  instru- 
ments are  ever  alike  in  sound. 

"A  Bosendorfer  is  a  capricious  lady.  It  is  a  quintessentially 
Viennese  instrument,  still  designed  and  intentionally  made  like 
those  on  which  Beethoven  and  Schubert  played.  Though  they  are 
a  bit  skimpy  in  the  treble  range,  Bosendorfers  have  no  equal  in  the 
basses.  They  are  fine  instruments  with  a  lot  of  character,  maybe 
too  much. 

"A  Steinway  is  a  dignified  matron.  It  is  the  most  beautiful, 
sensible,  and  neutral  concert  instrument  produced  today.  On  a 
Steinway  you  can  play  anything  and  everything,  the  whole  range 
of  three  hundred  years  of  piano  music  from  Bach  to  Prokofiev, 
without  having  to  make  compromises.   But  like  a  fine  car — a 
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Kochsiek  measures  a  pin  for  a 
ruimmer  on  a  piano. 


Porsche — it  will  sound  beauti- 
ful only  when  it  has  been  pre- 
cisely tuned  and  toned." 

Kochsiek  taught  himself 
the  differences  and  the 
nuances  in  the  1950s  by 
spending  evenings  and  week- 
ends comparing  the  sounds  of 
countless  pianos,  and  tuning 
and  changing  them  until  they 
came  up  to  what  he  thought 
was  right.  He  insists  he  could 
not  have  done  it  had  he  not 
also  worked  for  years  as  a  piano 
maker. 

"But  knowing  how  a  piano 
is  constructed,  how  it  really 
works,  what  its  physical  po- 
tentials and  technical  limita- 
tions are,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning, the  premise  for  becoming  a  tuner, "  he  says.  "No  one  can  tell 
you  what  is  good  or  beautiful  sound  and  how  the  'right'  sound  can 
be  achieved.  The  pitch  of  each  tone  in  a  piano  can  be  adjusted 
precisely,  like  the  wheel  alignment  or  ignition  of  a  car,  and  there 
are  even  electronic  devices  for  doing  that,  though  I  refuse  to  use 
them.  But  that  is  merely  tuning — not  toning  or  giving  the  instru- 
ment the  right  voice  and  expression." 

Kochsiek  gained  his  early  experience  tuning  the  private 
instruments  of  members  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  then, 
after  some  opera-house  jobs,  wound  up,  eighteen  years 
ago,  at  the  Hessian  Broadcasting  Network,  in  Frankfurt, 
which  is  still  his  base.  There,  guest  pianists  soon  became 
enthralled  with  his  skills  and  began  demanding  his  services  all 
over  Europe. 

His  main  concern,  though,  is  still  with  the  soloists  and  the 
pianos  at  Frankfurt's  concert  halls,  such  as  the  Alte  Oper.  Before 
starring  on  an  instrument  there  he  will  study  the  music  to  be 
played  on  it  that  night  and  evaluate  whether  piano,  music,  per- 
former, and  the  acoustics  of  the  scheduled  hall  are  right  for  each 
other.  In  one  of  the  Alte  Oper's  smaller  chambers,  a  brilliant 
piano  with  a  lot  of  carry  and  singing  power  is  obviously  not  right 
for  a  pianist  with  a  strong  hand,  just  as  in  the  main  auditorium,  a 
warm,  round,  mellow  instrument  may  be  unsuitable  tor  a 
musician  with  a  light  touch.  By  now,  Kochsiek  knows  his  artists 
well.  (In  the  past,  when  tuning  for  a  performer  he  had  never 
worked  with,  he  would  listen  to  recordings  and  study  reviews  to 
determine  the  pianist's  style  and  technique.)  Tuning  tor  duos  or 
trios  is  especially  difficult.  "A  piano  has  to  be  perfectly  matched 
to  a  cello  or  violin,"  he  says.  "That's  where  the  tuning  art  reallv 
begins.  Alongside  a  fine  string  instrument  you  can  tell  instantly 
when  the  piano  is  not  right.  With  a  first-rate  ensemble,  such  as 
the  Beaux  Arts  Trio,  the  slightest  impurity  in  the  piano  is  as  glar- 
ing as  putting  a  soiled  shirt  next  to  two  clean  white  ones." 

By  the  time  the  musicians  arrive  in  the  afternoon,  Kochsiek 
will  have  the  instrument  ready,  then  sit  in  on  rehearsals,  discuss 
problems,  and  make  adjustments  in  sound  according  to  the  per- 
former's wishes.  Usually  another  preconcert  run-through  follows. 
"I  try  to  prepare  the  instrument  so  that  the  musician  is  always 
satisfied,"  he  explains.  "The  only  nightmares  I  ever  have  are 
those  in  which  1  dream  of  a  pianist  slamming  the  lid  ana  saving.  '1 
can't  play  on  that  box.' 

"But  there's  more  involved  in  the  work:  understanding  pia- 
nists. You  have  to  take  them  under  your  wing,  protect  them,  help 


Tighta 


tJu 


screws 


put  them  at  ease.  Thev're  in  a  strange  citv,  without  family  or 
friends.  Thev  come  into  a  strange  hall,  are  confronted  with  a 
strange  instrument  on  which  they  are  expected  to  perform  per- 
fectly before  two  thousand  or  more  people  that  evening.  It's  quite 
different  for  a  violinist  or  cellist,  who  arrives  with  a  trusted,  famil- 
iar instrument.  Pianists  come  emptv-handed  with  nothing  but 
talent  and  trepidation.  I  try  to  work  with  them  and  help  them." 

That  means  not  only  his  being  there  through  rehearsals,  so  that 
the  performer  is  comfortable  with  the  piano,  and  making  adjust- 
ments before  the  concert  but  often  his  sticking  around  until  the 
intermission,  in  case  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  Kochsiek's 
normal  working  da\  has  twelve  hours,  and  his  work  week  seven 
days.  Painstaking  as  he  is,  he  has  little  patience  with  performers 
who  don't  understand  pianos  or  try  to  blame  an  instrument  for 
their  own  inadequacies.  He  recalls  one  piani  ,t  who  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  a  concert,  in  a  bad  mood,  and  "complained 

about  this,  that,  and  even-      

thing — the  pedal  action,  the 
key  response,  the  sound  here 
and  the  sound  there.  Finally  I 
just  walked  out  and  said,  'I 
hope  your  playing  is  as  good  as 
this  piano.'  "  On  another  oc- 
casion a  pianist  was  given  a 
choice  of  tour  instruments 
and,  after  trying  them  all 
morning,  ruled  them  all  out  as 
"barely  adequate."  "You're 
absolutely  right,"  Kochsiek 
snapped  back.  "The  way  you 
bang  on  them,  thev  all  do 
sound  lousy." 

Though  he  fights  back 
when  the  complaints  get  too 
massive  or  niggling,  what  he 
really  wants  is  a  dialogue  with 
pianists.  "The  pianist  who 
comes  in,  plays  a  few  chords  or 
scales,  and  says  'Fine'  trou- 
bles me  as  much  as  the  one 
who  gripes,"  says  Kochsiek. 
"It's  great  to  work  with  pian- 
ists like  Brendel,  Weissen- 
berg,  or  Radu  Lupu,  who 
know  a  lot  about  piano  tech- 
nology and  who  discuss  things 
with  me.  Only  a  meaningful 
professional  and  artistic  ex- 
change can  produce  a  perfect 
instrument  and  a  flawless  per- 
formance." 

On  the  day  we  met,  Koch- 
siek had  already  done  his  rou- 
tine work  on  four  instruments 
at  the  network  as  well  as  rudi- 
mentary tuning  on  two  shiny 
black,  Hamburg-made  Stein- 
ways  that  he  was  preparing  for 
Christian  Zacharias's  concert 
that  evening  in  the  small  Mo- 
zart Hall,  in  the  Alte  Oper.  It 
is  not  uncommon  tor  Koch- 
siek to  prepare  more  than  one 
instrument  tor  a  performer  to 
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trv.  especially  it  the  program  includes  musk  in  varied  styles  and 
might  require  .1  swit<  li  of  pianos  during  intermission. 

Za(  Karias,  .1  rising  young  West  (.  Serman  pianist,  had  planned  .1 
program  Kochsiek  calls  "problematic":  a  Scarlatti  sonata,  two 
Mozart  sonatas,  and  Ravel's  Vcdses  Nobles  el  Sen  timen  tales.  I  le  was 
due  to  arrive  in  Frankfurt  about  three  hours  before  the  recital. 

"/.k  lianas  is  critical  but  good,"  said  Kochsiek,  who  had 
worked  with  him  before.  "I'm  getting  two  instruments  ready  for 
him,  to  give  him  a  choice:  two  very  different  ones  in  sound  and 
volume.  One  is  vci\  glittering  and  brilliant  but  may  have  too 
mm.  h  volume  foi  the  situation.  The  other  is  mellower  but  may  be 
too  sott  tor  him.  He's  not  a  hard  hitter." 

Before  starting  final  work  on  both  those  instruments,  howc\  ei . 
Ko<  hsiek  sped  of)  to  Frankfurt's conser\  a tory,  the  1  lochschule  tur 
Musik,  tor  a  quick  tuning  job  on  a  battered  upright  piano  that  was 
to  be  used  that  evening  in  a  student  cabaret  show.  "1  don't  nor- 


mally work  here,"  he  said,  trying  to  give  .1  little  voice  to  the  sadl\ 
neglected  box  that  was  hidden  behind  the  stage  props  tot  1  >  afe" 

st  ene.  "It's  a  tavoi  tor  one  of  the  professors." 

Back  at  the  AlteOper,  Kochsuk  doffed  his  jacket,  removed 
the  cover  from  the  ttrst  Stemway,  lilted  the  lid,  and 
opened  a  small,  black  attache  case  containing  his  tools. 
There  were  surprisingly  tew:  a  couple  of  tuning  wrenches 
(one,  his  pride  and  joy,  made  in  1906  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio);  screwdrivers;  talcum  powder  for  the  action;  foam-rubber 
wedges  and  dampers  to  muffle  some  of  the  wires  as  he  works  on 
others;  a  small  bortleof  lacquer;  an  odd-looking  gadget  with  three 
hue  needles,  arranged  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  at  the  tip;  and, 
finally,  an  emery  board. 

The  lacquer  is  used  to  harden  the  felt  of  the  hammers,  making 
the  tone  more  brilliant  and  voluminous.  The  emery  board  will  hie 


tgth,  because  what  Kochsiek  wants  to  achieve  is  so 


subtle 


The  piano  should  not  even  sense  that  it  is  being  tuned.  You  must  not  upset  it.' 


With  an  emery  board, 
rounds  a  hammer 


down  and  round  a  hammer.  The  nee- 
dles soften  the  felt  by  pricking  it  and 
separating  its  fibers.  This  creates  a  soft- 
er, warmer,  mellower  tone  and  will  also 
correct  a  hammer  that  does  not  strike 
squarely.  The  piano's  eight  lowest 
tones  are  created  by  the  striking  of  .1  sin- 
gle copper  wire,  the  next  five  by  the 
striking  of  two  copper  wires;  the  re- 
maining seventy-five  notes  have  three 
parallel  steel  strings  each.  For  a  proper 
sound,  the  hammer  must  hit  all  three 
squarely  and  simultaneously.  The 
slightest  deviation  in  the  hammer  sur- 
face will  create  a  buzz  or  ring.  The  pricking  treatment  usually  lasts 
for  one  concert,  "rehearsals  and  encores  included." 

After  unlocking  the  keyboard  and  the  piano's  action,  Kochsiek 
took  off  his  wristwatch  and  placed  it  on  the  case  where  he  could 
always  see  it.  "Longer  than  that,  an  hour,"  he  explained,  "I  no 
longer  hear  right.  1  have  to  take  a  break."  Thereupon  he  seemed 
to  enter  a  world  of  his  own,  falling  to  his  work  with  amazing  con- 
centration. At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  was  perspiring  heavily  from 
his  exertions,  emotionally  as  well  as  physically  drained. 

A  piano's  hundreds  of  tuning  pins  carry  an  average  of  seventy- 
two  pounds  of  force  on  the  wire,  and  turning  them  is  not,  in  itself, 
that  strenuous.  But  turning  them  is  not  the  real  issue.  Kochsiek 
needs  to  use  all  the  muscle  power  in  his  arm  because  what  he 
wants  to  achieve  is  so  subtle.  The  secret:  to  turn  the  pins  "as  little 
as  possible,  microscopically,  sometimes  just  a  fraction  of  a  milli- 
meter." It  is  a  specialty  he  developed  after  meeting  an  expert  in 
steelmaking. 

"The  more  you  move  the  wire,"  he  explains,  "the  more  you 
activate  the  molecules  in  the  steel  and  create  unrest  and  activity. 
The  molecules  keep  moving  about  after  you've  finished,  so  you 
should  do  as  little  as  possible  to  cause  motion  and  molecular  activ- 
ity. That  way  the  tone  holds  longer.  You  won't  find  yourself  going 
out  for  lunch  and  returning  an  hour  later  to  discover  that  the 
instrument  is  out  of  tune  again.  The  piano  should  not  even  sense 
that  it  is  being  tuned.  It  has  a  soul,  and  you  must  not  upset  it." 

As  he  started  to  work  on  the  second  Steinway,  the  master  tuner 
revealed  another  of  his  trade  secrets.  Instead  of  tuning  for  anti- 
septically  clean  pitch  (easily  obtainable  with  the  electronic  mea- 
suring devices  he  spurns),  Kochsiek  strives  for  a  slight  deviation. 
He  deliberately  tunes  in  a  little  flatness  toward  the  bass  end  of  the 
keyboard,  a  barely  perceptible  sharpness  at  the  treble.  The  varia- 
tion is  minute,  perhaps  one  hertz.  (The  hertz  is  a  unit  of  frequency 
equal  to  one  cycle  per  second;  the  "concert  A,"  to  which  an 
orchestra  tunes,  is  usually  defined  today  as  440  hertz. )  Yet  incor- 
porating this  tiny  deviation 


Kochsiek  files  down  and 
to  assure  clean  tone. 


With  needles,  he  softens  the  felt 
to  create  a  warmer  tone. 


from  the  absolute  gives  the 
piano  "more  color."  "I  do  this 
to  draw  the  octave  out," 
Kochsiek  says,  "to  give  it 
breadth,  to  make  it  sing." 

He  cannot,  however,  really 
say  how  and  where  he  does  it. 
"It's  a  feeling,  pure  feeling, 
and  different  tor  each  instru- 
me.it  and  each  hall.  But  it's 
like  taking  the  whole  thing 
just  a  tiny  traction  out  of  the 
hinges.  Intentionally." 

When  both  instruments 
were  up  to  his  standard,  Koch- 


/$■/  viek  took  out  a  chamois  and  polished 

j  them  to  a  mirrorlike  sheen,  finishing 
just  as  Zachana-  arrived.  A  tall  man 
with  nickel-rimmed  spectacles  and  a 
Beatles  hairdo,  he  has  been  dubbed  by 
German  critics  "der  Stille" — "the  quiet 
one'' — because  of  his  light  touch.  After 
playing  a  tew  excerpts  from  his  program 
on  each  instrument,  Zacharias  selected 
the  more  brilliant  and  voluminous  one. 
"The  other  is  a  little  thin,"  he  said. 
"This  one  is  tull,  has  more  resonance 
and  a  broader  track.  You  can  do  every- 
thing with  it." 
Kochsiek  expressed  doubts,  cautioning  that  its  tone  might  be 
too  big  tor  the  small,  intimate  hall  and  for  some  oi  the  music, 
especially  the  Ravel  and  the  Mozart.  "Come  on,"  Zacharias 
laughed,  "you  know  me.  Do  I  ever  play  anything  loud?  No,  it's 
just  right.  But  there  is  one  problem.  I  hear  a  noise  in  the  sustain- 
ing pedal.  Please  fix  that.  Listen."  Indeed,  there  was  a  barely 
perceptible  noise,  whose  cause  Kochsiek  pinpointed  at  once. 

As  Kochsiek  started  to  work  on  the  pedal,  Zacharias  took 
me  to  his  dressing  room  to  talk  about  tuners  from  the 
pianist's  point  ot  view.  "It's  a  complex  subject,"  he  said. 
"And  you  have  to  start  with  the  premise  that  in  every 
country  there  are  usually  only  two,  at  the  most  three, 
concert  tuners  in  Kochsiek's  class.  In  a  pinch  a  musician  should  be 
able  to  play  the  music  he  wants  on  an  untuned  piano,  but  it's 
really  great  when  you  have  a  tuner  who  makes  an  instrument  so 
appetizing  that  it  virtually  invites  you  to  play  it. 

"A  really  great  tuner  will  always  have  his  own  ideas  and,  like 
Kochsiek,  is  also  an  artist.  There's  some  danger  in  that.  If  the 
tuner  is  too  much  of  an  artist,  he  may  have  a  conflict  with  a  pian- 
ist, trying  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  specific  instrument  that  he 
can  tune  beautifully  and  that  meets  his  own  artistic  concept  of 
sound.  I  think  when  most  piano  tuners  go  to  a  concert  or  put  on  a 
record  they  never  really  hear  the  music  or  the  performer,  only  the 
instrument.  But  a  great  tuner  is  also  going  to  be  open  to  criticism 
from  the  pianist  and  can  adapt  that  criticism  to  his  work. 

"Kochsiek  always  knows  what  I  am  going  to  play,  which  instru- 
ments one  can  use  for  the  music,  and  how  I  treat  pianos.  He  has 
the  sensitivity,  the  feeling,  that  pianists  want.  He  has  what  artists 
also  have:  self-confidence  and  a  point  ot  view.  He  knows  exactly 
what  is  right. 

"To  treat  a  tuner  as  a  mere  technician,  a  tone  regulator,  or  a 
servant,  the  way  some  pianists  do,  is  terribly  wrong.  Yes,  they  arc 
servants,  but  just  the  way  we  are  servants  to  Beethoven  or 
Mozart." 

We  u  ere  still  talking  when  Kochsiek  came  in  to  report  that  the 
pedal  had  been  fixed.  "Try"  it  again,"  he  suggested.  Zacharias  did 
and  returned  beaming. 

By  then  it  was  close  to  8:00  P.M.  and  concert  time.  Kochsiek 
would  be  staving  tor  at  least  another  hour,  until  intermission.  He 
had  already  been  on  the  go  since  8:00  A.M.  and  was  visibly 
exhausted.  And  this  had  been  no  more  than  an  average  day.  Does 
Kochsiek  never  wish  he  had  carved  out  an  easier  life? 

"Sure,  it  is  hard  work  to  tune  a  piano  so  that  it  sounds  just 
right,"  he  reflected,  "but  nothing  surpasses  the  reward  of  Rudolf 
Serkin,  for  example,  thumping  my  back  enthusiastically,  as  he 
once  did,  and  saying,  'You  tune  like  a  god.'  "□ 

Opposite:  Tools  of  Kochsiek's  trade.  They  include  tuning  urenches 
and  fork,  joam-rubbcr  wedges  and  diimpers,  needle  gadget. 
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Anyone  sitting  down  to  cat  at  Tail- 
lex  ont,  in  Paris,  may  well  feel  a 
shiver  of  delight,  tor  what  lies 
ahead  is  a  gastronomic  experience  on  the 
highest  plane.  The  food  is  cooked  by  one 
ot  the  world's  greatest  chets,  the  service  is  a 
miracle  of  deftness,  and  the  wines  have 
been  selected  by  one  of  the  few  restaura- 
teurs whom  the  producers  accept  as  a  top 
degustateur — someone  who  can  assess  the 
quality  of  a  wine  within  months  of  the  vin- 
tage, long  before  it  is  ready  to  drink.  The 
elegant  but  subdued  decor  is  an  ideal  back- 
ground tor  a  splendid  meal. 

The  greatest  accolade  any  European  res- 
taurant can  aspire  to  is  three  stars  in  the 
Guide  Michelin.  Altogether,  twenty  re- 
ceived them  in  1986.  Among  this  elite, 
Taillevent  is  the  crime  de  la  creme. 

Brillat-Savarin  long  ago  defined  the 
tour  essentials  of  a  top  restaurant  as  "an 
elegant  room,  smart  waiters,  a  choice  cel- 
lar, and  superior  cooking. "  Each  three-star 
establishment  is  good  on  all  these  counts, 
but  most  excel  at  one.  Taillevent  excels  at 
all  and  so  reveals  the  true  miracle  of  gas- 
tronomy to  the  guest.  It  is  an  aesthetic  rev- 
elation, afforded  by  a  fine  orchestration  of 
scent,  flavor,  texture,  aftertaste,  and  ap- 
pearance; and  a  sensuous  one  of  smelling, 
tasting,  and  savoring  edible  works  of  art. 

What  also  sets  Taillevent  apart  is  the 
fact  that,  while  it  is  a  very  serious  restau- 
rant (the  word  serieux  is  a  compliment  in 
France),  there  is  no  feeling  of  solemnity; 
and  while  the  food  is  the  last  word  in 
refinement,  its  main  virtue  is  simplicity, 
the  simplicity  of  honed-down  perfection. 
Its  master  chef,  Claude  Deligne,  uses  plen- 
ty of  luxury  items — foie  gras  frais  of  duck 
and  goose,  caviar,  lobster,  sole,  and  truf- 
fles— but  only  when  they  add  something 

Jean-Claude  Vnnat  in  his  cool,  gravel-floored 
cave  at  Taillevent.  Opposite:  An  airy  stair- 
case sweeps  up  from  main  dining  room  to  a 
second,  on  the  floor  above. 
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essential  to  the  balance  of  a  dish,  while  he 
elevates  such  prosaic  foods  as  bacon, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  cucum- 
bers to  the  status  of  delicacies,  revealing 
unsuspected  nuances. 

Named  after  the  great  fourteenth-cen- 
tury cook  Guillaume  ("Taillevent")-Tirel, 
the  restaurant  occupies  two  floors  of  a 
sober,  four-story  mansion  on  Rue  Lamen- 
nais,  once  the  residence  of  the  duke  of 
Morny,  half  brother  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
for  many  years  an  embassy.  It  was  turned 
into  a  restaurant  in  1950  by  Andre  Vrinat, 
who  handed  it  over  to  his  son  Jean -Claude 
in  1973. 

Jean-Claude  Vrinat's  background  is  un- 
like that  of  other  great  French  restaura- 
teurs. He  is  not  a  chef  himself.  When  Tail- 
levent became  his,  he  had  just  graduated 
from  the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Com- 
merciales  and  become  a  lawyer,  but  he 
gave  himself  over  to  his  new  calling  with  a 
thoroughness  and  dedication  that  won 
Taillevent  a  third  Michelin  star  during  his 
very  first  year.  He  sent  Claude  Deligne  to 
study  with  other  great  chefs;  he  partici- 
pated, and  still  participates,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  every  new  dish;  every  year  he  tours 
the  wine  regions  in  search  of  the  finest 
France  can  offer. 

He  is  every  bit  as  discriminating  about 
his  clientele,  favoring  Europeans,  he  ad- 
mits, who  are  "cultured,  discreet,  and  sym- 
pathique."  Americans  are  not  excluded,  of 
course,  but  Vrinat  will  not  take  reserva- 
tions by  phone  from  outside  France.  "We 
do  accept  reservations  requested  in  let- 
ters," he  continues,  "but  it  depends  on 
how  the  letter  is  written.  It's  a  matter  of 
doigte  [tact] — we  wouldn't  accept  a  form 
letter,  for  instance."  Vrinat's  point,  lest  it 
be  lost,  is  to  make  the  entire  dining  expe- 
rience as  civilized  as  possible,  and  one  can 
hardly  fault  him  for  that. 

When  you  arrive  for  lunch,  you  will 
probably  find  the  door  standing  open  and 
will  receive  a  polite  but  not  overly  formal 
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TAILLEVENT  SWINE  LIST 


There  are  some  250,000  bottles  of  wine  in 
Taillevent's  cellars,  representing  about 
500  different  growths.  "The  oldest,"  says 
Jean-Claude  Vrinat,  "is  an  1846  Chateau 
Lafite.  We  also  have  pre-phylloxera  vin- 
tages from  eight  other  chateaux,  including 
Latour  and  Pichon-Lalande.  I've  had  sev- 
eral huge  offers  for  the  Lafite,  but  some- 
how I  can't  bring  myself  to  sell  it." 

About  half  the  wines  on  the  "ordinary" 
wine  list  are  from  Bordeaux,  with  Burgun- 
dy accounting  for  about  a  third  and  Cotes 
du  Rhone,  Jura,  the  Loire,  and  Cham- 
pagne for  the  rest.  Taillevent  has  a  sepa- 
rate Champagne  list,  with  all  the  greatest 
marques  from  the  finest  vintages.  One  of 
them  is  the  rare  and  exquisite  Clos  des 
Goisses  from  Philipponat,  one  of  a  handful 
of  Champagnes  made  from  an  individual 
vineyard. 

The  red  Bordeaux  listed  in  the  middle 
pages  of  the  menu  go  back  to  the  mid- 
19305,  with  most  of  the  best  vintages  from 
the  intervening  period  represented.  The 
finer  vintages  from  the  best  chateaux  may 
take  forty  years  or  more  to  "come  round," 
but  even  the  most  obdurate  can  tleetingly 
taste  utterly  delicious  when  young,  before 
suddenly  growing  harsh,  tannic,  and  all 
but  undrinkable.  Thus,  a  wine  listed  five 
years  ago  that  is  not  available  today  may 
well  reappear  in  another  five  or  ten  years 
when  it  has  achieved  true  maturity. 

Nineteen  seventy-six  may  be  a  rather 
"forward"  year  for  red  Bordeaux,  but  some 
of  the  wines  will  last  and  improve  for  up  to 
a  decade.  A  number  make  delightful 
drinking  now,  like  the  1976  Chateau 
Palmer  on  Taillevent's  list,  with  its  flow- 
ery scent,  fruity  flavor,  and  velvety  tex- 
ture. Another  is  Chateau  Haut-Brion: 
lovely  color,  rich  flavor,  great rondeur,  and 
a  long  and  complex  aftertaste. 

There  are  fourteen  wines  from  1971  — 
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now  largely  at  its  peak — and  twenty-three 
1970s,  including  a  magnificent  Ducru- 
Beaucaillou  and  a  rich  and  fruity  Figeac. 
Most  of  the  choicest  wines  from  older  vin- 
tages are  not  on  the  list,  and  it  is  up  to 
those  who  hanker  after  such  rarities  to  per- 
suade Monsieur  Vrinat  to  uncork  them. 

Of  Burgundies,  there  are  thirty-five 
whites,  all  great  names:  various  premiers 
crus  and  grands  crus  from  Chablis  and  from 
the  great  domame  of  Raveneau,  and  single- 
vineyard  wines  from  Corton-Charle- 
magne,  Meursault,  and  Puligny-  and 
Chassagne-Montrachet.  Domaine  Le- 
flaive  supplies  its  magnificent  Batard- 
Montrachet  and  Chevalier-Montrachet, 
while  Delagrange-Bachelet  has  surren- 
dered some  precious  cases  of  Montrachet, 
the  greatest  dry  white  wine  on  earth.  A 
true  rarity  is  the  white  Nuits-Saint- 
Georges  from  Domaines  Gouges:  a  splen- 
didly balanced  Burgundy  made  from  albi- 
no grapes  from  Pinot  Noir  vines. 

The  reds  are  a  roll  call  of  Burgundy's 
greatest  perfectionists:  Jacques  Seysses  of 
Domaine  Dujac,  in  Morey-Saint-Denis; 
Georges  Mugneret  of  Yosne-Romanee, 
known  for  his  splendid  Clos  de  Vougeot; 
Domaine  Comte  Georges  de  Vogue,  pro- 
ducer of  the  greatest  Musignv;  Domaine 
Roumier,  often  best  tor  Bonnes  Mares; 
Tollot-Beaut,  who  consistentlv  makes 
outstanding  Beaune  and  Gorton  wines; 
Gelin,  number  one  in  Fixin;  Gaunoux, 
one  of  the  top  growers  in  Pommard;  the 
marquis  d'Angerville,  highlv  respected  tor 
his  superb  Volnays;  and  Gouges,  in  Nuits, 
who  year  after  year  makes  magnificent, 
incisive  reds  that  last  tor  decades.  Differ- 
ent versions  of  Chambertin  are  supplied  by 
Trapet  and  Rousseau,  the  two  finest  pro- 
ducers inGevrey-Chambertin.  The  oldest 
red  Burgundv  is  a  I0"1 7  Clos  de  la  Roche 
from  Rousseau. 
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greeting.  With  its  muted  colors  and  lights, 
the  place  seems  to  absorb  you  from  the  out- 
set. A  headwaiter  will  seat  you  almost 
without  your  noticing  it,  and  before  the 
menu  is  placed  in  your  hands,  you  will 
tactfully  be  given  time  to  settle  in  and 
satisfy  your  curiosity  about  the  room  and 
your  fellow  guests. 

Like  most  things  at  Taillevent,  the 
menu,  large  enough  to  hide  your  compan- 
ion from  view,  is  both  simple  and  com- 
plex. The  first  of  its  four  sides  is  devoted  to 
hor>  d'oeuvres,  fish,  shellfish,  and  meats. 
The  last  is  given  over  to  desserts.  The  mid- 
dle spread  presents  the  names  of  more  than 
three  hundred  wines  from  all  the  leading 
viticultural  regions  of  France.  Beautifully 
and  legiblv  printed  though  it  is,  I  once 
heard  a  far-sighted  guest  confess  that  she 
could  not  read  it.  A  pair  oi  reading  glasses 
was  promptlv  supplied. 

On  the  street  level  are  two  rooms,  both 
quietly  imposing,  lighted  with  such  careful 
modulation  that  you  can  enjoy  every 
nuance  of  color  in  vour  wine  and  each  suc- 
ceeding dish  as  it  is  presented,  without 
glare  or  the  stab  of  sunbeams.  The  first 
room,  soberly  classic,  is  faced  with  pale 
gold  stone,  lightly  embellished  with  pilas- 
ters and  columns.  A  statue  holding  a  lamp 
occupies  a  niche  halfway  up  a  curving 
staircase  flanked  with  a  wrought-iron  bal- 
ustrade, its  details  picked  out  in  gold.  The 
second  room,  slightly  bigget ,  is  paneled  in 
oak  and  feels  like  a  library,  though  no 
books  are  to  be  seen. 

Moving  between   tables,    thoughtfully 

Taillevent's  inspired  ehef,  Claude  Deligne, 

about  to  lackle  his  raw  material. 


appro\  ing  a  wine  here,  c\>.  hanging  greet 
ings  with  .1  habitue-  there,  is  lean  Claude 
Vrinat,  a  dedicated  restaurateur  tor  whom 
gastronomy  is  one  of  the  arts.  I  le  speaks  to 
ever}  guest  in  turn  and  is  always  on  hand  to 
suggest  which  wine  would  make  the  best 
partner  tor  a  given  dish,  which  cour.se 
would  best  succeed  another,  while  direct 
ing  st.itt  with  signals  too  subtle  to  be 
noticed  by  the  guests. 

Clad  in  .1  sober  business  suit,  |ean 
Claude  Vrinat  has  the  kind  of  scholarly, 
almost  ascetic  features  one  might  associate 
with  a  solo  violinist.  In  his  forties,  he  is 
slim  and  moves  quickly  and  quietly,  covet 
ing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  restau- 
rant stores  of  tunes  during  each  lunch  and 
dinner,  supervising  the  decanting  of  an 
espec  1.1IK  1  hoice  claret  in  an  inner  recess, 
ushering  out  a  departing  gastronome  while 
greeting  an  incoming  magnate  or  ambassa- 
dor. This  enforced  mobility  has  made  him 
a  master  of  fragmentary  conversation,  and 
he  may  reappear  to  take  up  his  review  of  a 
recent  vintage  or  talk  about  the  recipe  tor  a 
sauce  an  hour  alter  the  topic  was  raised.  "I 
agree  that  Irapet's  and  Rousseau's  Cham- 
Ivrtin  were  exceptional,  but  I  worry  about 
the  levels  ot  acidity  in  some  ot  the  1980 
Burgundies  from  farther  south." 

|ean-(  "laude  Vrinat  has  built  his  whole 
lite  around  his  restaurant,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  he  and  his  family  should  live 
above  it.  Unlike  many  another  top  restau- 
rateur, he  never  accepts  engagements  so 
long  as  his  place  is  open,  restricting  all 
travel  to  holidays  and  weekends.  He  is  at 
Taillevent  every  weekday,  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  after  midnight,  working 
in  his  modest  office,  confirming  orders  for 
wines,  consulting  with  his  chef,  seeing  to 
the  welfare  of  his  guests. 

He  is  one  of  the  very  few  members  of  his 
profession  who  taste  and  buy  all  wines  per- 
sonally, dealing  directly  with  the  produc- 
ers, never  with  merchants  or  other  middle- 
men. Normally  he  selects  wines  within  a 
year  of  the  vintage,  tasting  from  the  barrel 
when  they  are  still  rough  and  raw,  their 
incipient  finesse  still  masked  by  aggressive 
tannins  and  acids.  This  is  a  rare  skill,  and 
most  restaurateurs  prefer  to  play  it  safe, 
buying  by  name  and  price  or  by  hearsay. 

Even  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  Vri- 
nat is  just  as  knowledgeable  about  Burgun- 
dy as  about  Bordeaux.  Bordeaux  has 
hundreds  of  chateaux  with  an  established 
reputation  and  a  big  output;  but  in  Bur- 
Right:  A  full  meal  displayed  on  a  table  in 
upstairs  dining  room.  Below,  left:  VamlLi  ice 
cream  with  black  cherries  on  tuiles  in  black- 
cherry  sauce.  Right:  Green  asparagus  tips  in  a 
truffle  sauce. 
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gundy  the  greatest  vineyards  are  parceled 
up  among  many  different  owners;  some 
make  splendid  wine  while  others  produce 
travesties.  To  obtain  even  a  tew  dozen  bot- 
tles of  Chambertin,  say,  or  Montrachet  or 
Richebourg  from  one  of  the  best  producers 
is  no  easy  matter;  usually  it  is  essential  to 
visit  them  often  and  earn  their  respect — 
and  sometimes  their  liking  too. 

Vrinat  explains:  "I  always  buy  red  Bor- 
deaux en  primeur  and  by  the  tonneau  [900 
liters],  and,  because  I  think  it  important  to 
offer  a  choice  of  bottle  size,  I  ask  them  to 
bottle  each  tonneau  in  250  halves,  120 
magnums,  and  840  bottles.  I've  just 
bought  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
two  recent  vintages — 19,000  bottles  of '82 
and  18,500  of  '85.  Burgundy  is  a  fairly 
compact  region,  and  I  go  there  once  a  year. 
Bordeaux  is  so  big  that  I  must  go  there 
twice  a  year.  I  particularly  enjoy  being  in 
Burgundy,  the  vignerons  are  so  close  to 
their  wine." 

The  domaine-bottied  Burgundies  listed 
by  Taillevent  are  a  revelation  to  those 
familiar  only  with  the  commercial  blends 
of  the  negociants.  Its  Rhone  wines,  too,  are 
handmade  products  with  marked  individ- 
uality; the  same  applies  to  the  wines  of 
Alsace  and  the  Loire.  No  wonder  it  is  often 
claimed  that  Taillevent  has  the  finest  cel- 
lar of  any  French  restaurant. 

Jean-Claude  Vrinat  takes  fine  old  wines 
very  seriously,  feeling  that  they  should  be 
reserved  for  those  who  can  appreciate 
them  to  the  full.  He  is  therefore  reluctant 
to  draw  the  corks  from  ripe  old  bottles 
when  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  guest's 
connoisseurship.  "I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  by  the  way,  for  the  English  and 
Americans,"  he  says.  "When  they  know 
wine  at  all  they  know  it  very  well.  This  is 
rare  in  France. 

\\  r  /~  e  are  lucky  at  Taillevent  in 
\  \  /      having  a  very  receptive  pub- 

W  lie  The  people  who  are  diffi- 
cult, I've  found,  are  never  gastronomes.  A 
true  gastronome  understands  that  wine  is  a 
living  thing — it  changes.  Some  vintages 
pose  problems;  vinification  is  tilled  with 
hazards.  I  have  great  respect  for  nature. 
Nature  is  much  stronger  than  man.  Wine 
may  be  the  work  of  man,  but  it  is  the  fruit 
of  nature." 

Since  Taillevent  has  only  one  hundred 
seats,  each  member  of  the  kitchen  brigade 
of  seventeen  cooks,  under  the  leadership 
of  Monsieur  Deligne,  prepares  an  avei  ige 
of  no  more  than  five  or  six  meals  per  sit- 
ting, which  is  why  the  cooking  exhibits 

Frank  Ward  frequently  writes  about  wine  for 
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such  technical  virtuosity,  why  the  flavor 
and  texture  of  each  course  live  up  to  its 
superb  appearance.  The  food  stays  in  the 
imagination,  like  great  art  or  music. 

One  of  Taillevent's  specialties  is  cert  elas 
de  fruits  de  mer,  a  plump  white  sausage 
filled  with  a  wonderfully  subtle  quenelle- 
like mass  in  which  one  can  detect  the  fla- 
vor of  lobster,  sea  crayfish,  and  (I  believe) 
loup  de  mer.  It  is  flecked  with  pistachio  nuts 
and  fragments  of  black  truffle.  Its  sauce 
— a  kind  of  ethereal  beurre  blanc — gives 
just  the  right  degree  of  moisture;  the  flavor 
lingers,  like  that  of  tine  wine. 


TO  DECANT 
OR 

NOT  TO  DECANT 

"I  don't  feel  decanting  is  always  essential, " 
says  Vrinat.  "It  depends  on  the  wine,  on  its 
personality  and  stage  of  development.  I'll 
give  you  an  example.  Some  guests  recently 
ordered  1926  Chateau  Haut-Brion,  and  I 
surprised  them,  perhaps,  by  not  decanting 
it.  But  the  reason  is  simple.  The  wine  was 
too  delicate;  some  of  the  bouquet  and  fla- 
vor would  have  been  lost.  It  isn't  widely 
understood  that  young  wines  benefit  most 
from  decanting,  not  old  ones.  The  aera- 
tion releases  their  aroma  and  allows  their 
flavor  to  open  out.  When  I  do  decide  to 
decant  an  old  wine,  I  wait  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  so  that  as  little  as  possi- 
ble ot  scent  and  delicacy  is  lost." 


A  cluster  o{  langoustines,  firm  and 
juicy,  arrives  in  a  delicate  sauce  into  which 
tiny  dice  of  underdone  celeriac  and  carrot 
have  been  tolded,  giving  texture  and  con- 
trast. A  salmis  ot  plump  young  pigeon  rep- 
resents a  fusion  of  peasant  frankness  and 
aristocratic  finesse:  the  bird,  convex, 
shiny,  slightly  pink,  is  bedded  on  finely 
shredded  green  cabbage,  gently  braised 
with  miniature  lardons  ot  smoked  pork, 
the  whole  moistened  with  a  sauce  so  com- 
plex and  subtle  as  to  defy  analysis. 

A  light  yet  deliciously  full-flavored  duck 
liver  was  served  up  with  the  most  delicate 
ot  forest  fungi,  a  small  lemony  crepe,  and 
fragments  ot  black  truffle  and  diced  carrot 
in  a  swirl  of  miraculous  sauce — the  result 
ot  an  inspired  orchestration  ot  heaven 
knows  what  essences.  A  salad  ot  scallops 
served  on  juliennes  ot  carrots  and  celeriac, 
with  string  beans  and  thin  slivers  ot  orange 
rind,  was  so  delicate  that  one  could  drink 
tine  white  wine  with  it. 

One  ot  the  best  dishes  1  have  ever  eaten 
was  a  trio  of  fine  fish — turbot,  sole,  and 


salmon — in  a  light  sauce,  made  gently  rud- 
dy with  tomato,  that  incorporated  cra\  fish 
and  bah\  vegetables.  It  had  just  the  right 
degree  of  intensity  and  heightened  the 
flawless  taste  of  turbot,  sole,  and  salmon, 
each  with  its  own,  special,  perfectly  de- 
fined character  as  well  as  the  firm,  gluti- 
nous texture  of  absolutely  fresh  fish.  Also 
memorable  was  guinea  fowl  in  a  creamy 
sauce  pennanted  with  tarragon  and  served 
with  cylinders  of  turnip  and  other  baby 
vegetables. 

Other  dishes  I  cannot  recall  without 
nostalgia  are  a  warm  salad  of  calf's  sweet- 
breads— delicate  fragments  tossed  to- 
gether with  black  trompettes  de  la  mort  or 
girolles;  sweet  and  tender  poached  oysters 
with  whites  of  leeks;  and  sliced  breast  of 
duck  in  a  sauce  compounded  of  reduced 
duck  stock  and  juices,  black-currant  li- 
queur, and  the  kind  of  perfumed  essences 
found  only  in  the  greatest  kitchens.  It  was 
beaded  with  ripe  black  currants,  which 
released  their  tangy,  sweet-sharp  juice  as 
you  chewed  them.  A  small  but  first-rate 
selection  of  French  farmhouse  cheeses  pro- 
vides an  ideal  toil  to  whatever  may  remain 
of  your  red  wine. 

One  need  not  have  a  sweet  tooth  to  be 
seduced  by  Taillevent's  sweets.  A  gratin  of 
orange,  raspberries,  and  peaches  was 
served  in  a  tangy  sauce  flavored  with 
orange  liqueur,  with  a  scattering  of  bitter- 
sweet curlicues  of  candied  orange  peel.  It 
was  so  light  that  I  was  able  to  sample  small 
portions  of  two  other  desserts  right  away:  a 
marvelously  tasty  slice  of  bitter-chocolate 
gateau  with  green  pistachio  nuts,  and  a 
quartet  of  fruit  sorbets  that  had  no  sub- 
stance yet  tilled  the  mouth  with  flavor. 

One  meal  was  concluded  by  the  kind  of 
superb  coffee  that  naturally  produces  its 
own  creamy  head,  and  a  glass  of  just  the 
liqueur  one  would  expect  at  Taillevent:  a 
marc  from  Chateau  Grillet,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Rhone  Valley.  This  brandy 
is  made  from  the  skins  and  pips  left  over 
after  the  making  of  its  rare  white  wine  and 
was  both  literally  and  metaphorically  a  dis- 
tillation of  the  wine  itself — the  color  a 
clear,  lemony  gold,  the  flavor  an  amalgam 
of  apricots,  sweet  almonds,  and  honey — a 
pungent  digestif  that  sharpens  the  wit. 

In  one  sense,  the  art  of  cooking  is  an 
ephemeral  one,  but  in  another  it  lasts 
long.  The  purely  physical  pleasure  van- 
ishes with  the  aftertaste,  but  the  cerebral 
one  can  linger  for  years.  I  started  to 
remember  the  food  and  wine  at  Taillevent 
the  moment  I  stepped  outside  the  door.  I 
remember  it  still.  □ 

The  banruin  Jean-Claude  Laprie  pours  a  marc 
with  which  to  conclude  a  perfect  meal. 
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Homes,  like  wardrobes,  call  for  constant 
renewal.  From  time  to  time  each  of  us  falls 
in  love  with  something  wonderful  even  if 
we  don't  really  need  it — the  right  table  or 
chair,  the  carpet  that  pulls  together  a 
room,  the  china  service  that  cheers  us. 

Otten  that  wonderful  thing  expresses 
our  own  fantasy  of  the  past,  and  the  indus- 
try knows  it.  Such  nostalgia  can  be  satis- 
fied by  several  of  America's  new  home- 
decorating  trends — especially  the  Victo- 
rian look,  with  its  passion  tor  decorative 
ribbons  and  bows. 

A  visit  to  the  annual  home-furnishings 
exhibition  at  High  Point,  North  Caro- 
lina, also  reveals  the  continuing  populari- 
ty or  reproductions,  the  better-quality, 
more-stylish  turniture  modeled  on  origi- 
nal pieces  from  historic  home  and  mu- 
seum collections.  As  always,  too,  you  can 
find  just  the  object  you  want  in  the  abun- 
dant market,  whatever  your  favorite  look 
or  period. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  what  is  new  and 
well  designed  in  home  furnishings  this 
fall.  Any  object  presented  here  is  bound 
to  lift  your  spirits. 
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Opposite  page:  Black  Aves  bone  china, 
Royal  Crown  Derby,  the  teapot 
jhnhed  above  a  border  from  Leejofa's 
In  Residence  collection.  ■  This  page, 
clockwise  from  upper  left:  K'irk-Brum- 
mel's  "Hoffman"  woven  fabric  reflects 
the  1 900  Wiener  Werkstdtte  influence. 
m  Martex's  "Roanoke"  gives  bedding  a 
French  provincial  look.  ■  Century  Fur- 
niture introduces  the  "Eclipse"  chair, 
from  Jay  Spectre.  ■  This  weave,  also 
from  Lee  Jofa,  comes  from  a  design  in 
Washington's  Textile  Museum.  ■  A 
classic  hand-painted  porcelain  basin 
and  fixtures  in  chinoiserie  design  by 
Sherk  Wagner.  ■  From  Donghia  Furni- 
ture, this  onyx  columned  lamp. 
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Clockiuse  /rom  /ar  ie/t:  The  curtajn 
rises  on  "Palms  Royal,"  an  original 
trompe  loeil  fabnc  pattern  of  rumpled 
ribbons  and  snags,  based  on  French 
eighteenth-century  designs,  forCowtan 
&  Tout,  u  Alexander  Julian  designed 
these  "Textured  Bands"  towels  for 
Fieldcrest.  ■  More  trompe  loeil,  here 
"Venezia"  tableware  by  Angela  Cum- 
mings  for  Anta.  ■  Boussac  revives 
Raoul  Dufy's  1928  fabnc  design  "La 
Chasse, ' '  from  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  m  Paris.  ■  Kittinger  cele- 
brates fifty  years  of  authentic  Williams- 
burg reproductions  with  this  Honduran 
mahogany  bombe  chest-on-chest,  based 
on  a  1 780  Boston  original. 


Clockwise  from  upper  left:  Nostalgia  is 
contagious  in  Ralph  Lauren  s  fantasy  of 
a  Victorian  bedroom,  from  the  delicate, 
light-patterned  "Genevieve"  sheets  on 
a  "tea-stained"  ground  to  the  "Isado- 
ra' '  wallpaper  and  comforter,  in  deep, 
rich  tones  of  burgundy  or  blue-green 
florals,  u  Stark  Carpet  stores  the  best  of 
coverings,  including  this  striking  Bau- 
haus  pattern.  ■  Limoges  porcelain  as 
only  Hermes  could  design  it,  in  this 
"Toucan"  ("Parrot")  tableware  by 
Haviland  Parian.  ■  Clarence  House 
joins  the  rage  for  passementerie — 
swags,  tassels,  and  trim — with 
'  'Cafe  Royale. 
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Clockwise:  From  the  walls  of  Chats- 
worth  House  eomes  this  lush  woven  yel- 
low satin,  "Hardwick,"  which  intro- 
duces Stroheim  &  Romann's  Stately 
Homes  collection.  ■  Karl  Springer 
brings  back  shagreen,  shown  here  on  a 
small  telephone  table  designed  originally 
for  the  duchess  of  Windsor.  ■  Frette 
means  luxurious  bed  linens,  like  "Rose 
Liberty.  "  ■  New  from  Baker's  Stately 
Homes  collection  and  based  on  a  nine- 
teenth-century original,  in  Lord 
DeL'Isle's  Penshurst  Place,  is  this  lush 
cut-velvet  upholstered  chair.  ■  The  bold 
colors  of  this  eighteenth-century  faience 
bottle  cooler  inspired  Manuel  Canovas 
when  he  created  the  fabric  "Gotha.  " 


ClxK'kwise  /kith  left:   The  quality  of  this 
handcrafted  tiger-nuiple  Queen  Anne- 
style  tea  uible  in  Hickory fKaylyn's  Riv- 
er Country  eolleetum  rivals  tru.it  of  an 
original.    ■  A  golden  carp  fry   Ro\al 
Doulton's  Royal  Crown  Derby  gets 
along  swimmingly  on  an  elegantly  set 
table,   m  The  muted  shades  of  Brun- 
schwig  et  Fils's  "Nasturtiums" conjure 
up  tiMom  of  lovely  Victorian  sum 
mer  rooms.  ■  The  classic  cherry- 
wood  washstand-dresser  from 
Davis  Cabinet's  Cumberland 
Valley  collection,   celebrating 
its  fiftieth  year.  ■  Lenox  un- 
veils  "Windswept, "  hand-cut 
in  full  lead  crystal. 


Clockwise  from  right:  This  Victorian 
design  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Stark 
Carpet's  collection  of  Portuguese  car- 
pets, m  A  bold  nineteenth-century  feel- 
ing and  unusual,  subtle  shadings  in 
Clarence  House's  "Les  Vendages. "  ■ 
Three  Happy  Men  and  Jar  of  Se- 
crets, from  Anne  Nilsson's  premier 
sculptured-glass  collection  at  Orrefors. 
m  Haussman's  gala  twelve-inch  party 
plate  "Stars"  is  vintage  Swid  Powell.  ■ 
Bernard  Nevill  colors  his  flora  to  suit  his 
fancy  and  ours  in  this  Boussac  wallpa- 
per, m  Gentian  blue  cornflowers  in  a 
yellow  field  can  only  mean  Laura  Ash- 
ley sheets,  from ).  P.  Stevens. 
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c  llocktwsc  fri  fi  Ettore  Sottsass 
designed  these  sassy  silverplated  t  andk 
sticks  fen  \uul  Powell,  m  The  swirling 
shell  and  seafoam  motif  is  embroidered 
m  Switzerland  on  "Sea  ( :liff"  bed  lin- 
en, from  Wamsutta.  ■  A  rrmhogan} 
Ki?nniocie  /rom  the  Froehlich  Compa 
nies'  Otto  Zen/a'  collection,  oj  occa- 
sional pieces  based  on  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  antiques.  ■  This  elegant  tea 
serviee  bears  the  characteristic  Buccel- 
lati  marks  of  fine  craftsmanship.  ■ 
Pleasing  Ihiitems  for  everyday  dinner- 
ware  from  Villeroy  &  Boeh  in  border 
stripes  of  pink  ("Palitano"),  green 
("Delta"),  and  white  ("Arco"). 
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Danish  painting:  subtly 

powerful  and 

greatly  undervalued 

by  robin  duthy 


Summer  Evening  at  the  South  Beach,  Skagen,  painted  among  the  sand  dunes  at  Denmark's  northern  tip  in  lS^r>  by  P.  S.  Kroyer 


Who  were  Denmark's  five  greatest  artists' 
Even  an  art  historian  may  he  stumped  by 
that  question.  Like  a  great  novelist  who 
writes  in  Portuguese,  Danish  painters  have 
made  little  impact  on  the  outside  world. 
Now,  however,  a  major  reappraisal  is 
under  way — not  the  usual  art-world  hype, 
hut  one  based  on  respect  and  admiration 
for  paintings  of  a  crystalline  purity,  sereni- 
ty, and  silence. 

Denmark's  Golden  Age  lasted  halt  a 
century,  from  1800  to  1848.  This  was  a 
period  of  national  disaster,  but  it  produced 
paintings  in  which  the  national  character 
and  topography  were  for  the  first  time 
movingly  conveyed.  A  second  flowering  of 
Danish  art,  between  1880  and  1920,  car- 
ried to  the  tore  a  group  of  artists  who  were 
aware  of  French  Impressionism  but 
brought  to  it  a  gloriously  calm  and  intro- 


spective Nordic  response.  In  place  ot  warm 
tones  and  idyllic  landscapes,  the  Danes 
used  a  cool  palette  to  portray  interiors  that 
were  often  hauntingly  empty. 

Paintings  by  the  leading  artists  of  the 
Golden  Age,  such  as  Christen  Kobke. 
Martinus  Rorbye,  and  Johann  Thomas 
Lundbve  can  still  be  bought  at  auction. 
though  prices  tor  the  mam  body  of  their 
work  have,  surprisingly,  climbed  by  no 
more  than  LOO  percent  since  1975.  By 
contrast,  the  later  Danish  school,  which 
includes  Carl  Holsoe,  Vilhelm  Ham- 
mershoi.  and  P.  S.  Kx0yer,  has  risen  500 
percent  over  the  same  period.  This  was  the 
group  of  artists  sometimes  known  as  the 
Skagen  Academy,  after  the  fishing  village 
at  the  northern  tip  of  Denmark  where  they 
gathered  to  paint.  The  rise  has  been  so  rap- 
id in  terms  of  Danish  kroner  that  recent 


sellers  have  insisted  on  unrealistically  high 
reserves:  the  last  live  Hammershois  offered 
at  auction  tailed  to  sell.  This  hiccup  may 
even  be  a  healthy  sign,  though,  tor  too 
sharp  a  rise  in  any  market  leads  to  a  col- 
lapse that  can  take  years  to  rebuild. 

The  market  is  now  substantially  under- 
pinned by  growing  interest  from  museums. 
The  major  1984  exhibition  at  London's 
National  Gallery  has  stimulated  foreign 
buying  of  Danish  painting  by  privare  as 
well  as  institutional  collectors.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  itself  recently  paid 
MOOaW  for  Kobke's  Northern  Drawbridge 
to  the  Citadel  in  Copenhagen — a  record 
price  tor  any  Danish  artist.  This  was  an 
important  work  by  the  outstanding  artist 
of  the  Golden  Age,  yet  Copenhagen's 
National  Museum  of  Art  did  not  bid.  In  its 
collection,  Kobke  is  well  represented  as  it 
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You  mean  you're  buying 

a  brownstone,  and  you  still  don't 

have  a  Personal  Banker?" 
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An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
can  arrange  for  almost  any  kind 
of  financing  and  credit  you  need. 

To  help  you  close  on  that  co-op, 
condominium  or  new  home.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  unique  invest- 
ment. Or  to  help  smooth  your  son's 
or  daughter's  path  into  the  new 
semester. 


An  Irving  Trust  Personal  Banker 
understands  your  needs  and  will 
work  quickly  to  assure  you'll 
have  the  cash  you  need  when  you 
need  it.  At  terms  that  can  be 
tailored  to  your  personal  cash  flow. 

Isn't  it  time  you  moved  up  to  your 
own  Personal  Banker?  Phone  now 
for  an  appointment.  212/635-6311. 
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Irving  Trust 


Member  FDIC 
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Christ. 

The  Crucifixion,  interpreted  without 
the  cross  to  enhance  the  intensity  of  the 
spirit  and  form. 

An  original  sculpture  by  Robert  Moses, 
this  magnificent  portrayal  is  cast 
in  solid  bronze  using 
the  lost  wax  technique. 
Each  sculpture  is 
individually  hand-crafted. 
Limited  edition  oi  150. 
Stands  1 1"  high  including 
marble  base.  Signed  and 
numbered.  Available  at 
$325  (price  includes 
postage  North  America. ) 

Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
Repurchase  at  full  price  within  }Q  days 
if  not  fully  satisfied. 

Please  send  check  or  money  order  to: 

R.W.  Moses  Studio 
1006  Robertson 
Ft  Collins,  Colorado,  80525 
(303) 22  J -3888 
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ThE  World's  Finest 
Museum  Replicas 

...Created  By  Polaroid 

Now  Own  Flawless  Reproductions  of  the  World's  Great  Paintings! 

Breakthrough  Replica  Process  of  Astonishing  Quality! 

Each  An  Original. .Created  Directly  From  a  Masterwork! 

Now  you  can  own  the  finest  MUSEUM  REPLICAS  in  the  world! 

BREAKTHROUGH...\s  the  onlv  word  that  trulv  describes  the 
MUSEUM  REPLICA  COLLECTION!  Polaroid  has  created  a  marriage 
of  art  and  technology  so  astonishing...that  every  texturc.every  brush- 
strokc.every  crack  and  paint  chip  in  the  original  work  is  flawlessly 
reproduced! 

PLUS...each  MUSEUM  REPLICA  is  truly  an  originaL.created  directly 
from  a  masterwork...using  a  specially  developed  camera...and  a 
remarkable  ultra  large  format  Polaroid  film! 

THE RESULT...rep\ic  so  beautifuL.so  authentic  in  even.-  detail...so 
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is.  But  whv  no  bids  from  Danish  collec- 
tors? None,  it  seems,  is  yet  reconciled  to 
the  new  values  being  put  on  Danish  art. 
This  undervaluation  could  be  based  on 
national  modesty  or  on  ignorance  of  prices 
in  the  art  world  at  large.  Or  it  could  be 
because  Copenhagen  has  no  art  dealers. 
An  art  market  certainly  exists,  but  it  is 
centered  on  the  city's  two  leading  auction- 
eers, Bruun  Rasmussen  and  Kunsthallen. 
Whether  or  not  this  curious  commercial 
accident  explains  the  underrating  of  Dan- 
ish art,  this  is  a  field  with  great  potential. 

While  the  case  for  buying  Danish  paint- 
ing of  these  periods  on  aesthetic  grounds  is 
strong,  the  argument  for  doing  so  as  an 
investment  is  also  compelling.  Most  suc- 
cessful investors  have  an  almost  predatory 
instinct  that  tells  them  when  it  is  time  to 
move,  but  they  must  act  fast,  for  the 
opportunity  may  vanish  as  the  slower 
investors  fumble  for  their  checkbooks.  A 
constellation  of  circumstances  makes  for  a 
favorable  investment  opportunity.  Deval- 
uation, whether  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  as 
a  result  of  a  gentle  slide,  provides  some  of 
the  best  chances,  since  most  economies 
have  a  habit  of  bouncing  back  in  the 
medium  term.  Wars  can  also  distort  mar- 
ket prices.  In  the  late  1940s  and  1950s 
German  and  Japanese  art  could  be  had  for 
very  little,  partly  because  the  losers  had  lit- 
tle to  spend  and  partly  because  the  victors 
were  uninterested.  But  the  third  and  com- 
monest reason  is  that  certain  works  have 
low  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  international 
art  prices  or  perhaps  have  never  been 
accorded  their  proper  place  within  it. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Danish  painting. 
Besides  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
the  Louvre,  the  Winterthur  Museum,  and 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  have  de- 
Portrait  of  Birgitte  Hohlenberg  (1826), 
by  Christian  ]ensen — vivacious  yet  serious. 
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Mauna  Lani  Bay 

Expectations  fulfilled. 
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simply  offer  you  fulfillment.  Vie  will 
liberate  you.  For  reservations,  call  toll- 
free  800-992-^98"  (HI)  /800-36~-2323 
(U.S.).  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 
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An  Emerald  Hotel. 
Kohala  Coast.  Island  of  Hawaii. 


PO  Box  1000.  Kohala  toast.  Island  of  Hanau  96743 


Frederikshorg  Castle  Seen  from  the  Northwest,  painted  m 


lo^o  r\ 


Christen  Kob'ke. 


clared  an  interest  in  the  field  and  are  in  the 
market  for  top-quality  paintings.  The 
Danish  government  is  concerned,  for  a 
new  piece  of  legislation,  effective  January 
1 ,  1987,  forbids  the  export  ot  any  work  of 
art  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  and  val- 
ued at  over  DKr  100,000— about  $13, 000. 
Even  so,  much  important  work  by  Ham- 
mersh0i,  P.  S.  Kroyer,  and  other  leading 
turn-of-the-century  artists  will  get 
through  the  net. 

Many  Danes  consider  the  measure  too 
feeble,  and  there  is  some  smoldering 
resentment  against  foreign  dealers,  nota- 
bly the  English,  who  are  systematically,  it 
legally,  rifling  their  cultural  heritage.  For 
some  Danes,  this  stirs  painful  memories. 
By  a  strange  irony,  the  background  of  their 
Golden  Age  of  painting  was  Denmark's 
defeat,  bankruptcy,  and  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

Caught  in  the  crossfire  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  the  Danes  had  sided  with 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  blocking  British 
trade  in  the  Baltic.  In  1801,  an  English 
fleet  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  seven- 
teen Danish  ships  of  the  line  were  sunk, 
burnt,  or  captured.  Worse  was  to  come.  In 
1 807 ,  Denmark  found  herself  squeezed  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Russians  on  one 
side  and  the  British  on  the  other.  Fearing 


that  Napoleon  might  get  his  hands  on  the 
Danish  fleet,  the  British  demanded  that  it 
be  handed  over  for  the  duration  of  the 
"present  situation."  As  a  proud  maritime 
nation  with  a  fleet  second  only  to  Brit- 
ain's, Denmark  refused.  An  English  force 
under  the  future  duke  of  Wellington  was 
dispatched  to  carry  out  a  surgical  strike. 
Copenhagen  was  bombarded;  two  thou- 
sand buildings  were  seriously  damaged  or 

THESE  ARE  PAINTINGS  OF  A 

CRYSTALLINE  PURITY, 

SERENITY,  AND  SILENCE. 

destroyed  and  hundreds  ot  people  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Danes  were  forced  to 
accept  the  total  loss  of  their  fleet.  By  1814, 
a  bankrupt  Denmark  had  lost  Norway, 
until  then  part  of  a  twin  kingdom.  From 
these  ashes  emerged  a  first,  tentative  flow- 
ering ot  Danish  painting. 

Both  the  landscapes  and  the  portraits  of 
this  period  have  a  quiet,  restrained  quali- 
ty. Hardly  more  than  fifty  works  by  the 
leading  five  artists  are  sold  every  year,  but 
now  the  best  by  K0bke,  Hansen, 
Sk0vgaard,  Jensen,  and  Rorbye  should  be- 
gin to  rise  fast.  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  artists,  no  matter  how 
fine,  did  dull  work  at  times. 
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ConicmjAdUVL  calm:  Magdalene  and 
Kristiane  ( 1861),  by  Constantin  Hansen. 

K0bke  is  the  most  highly  regarded  of  the 
group.  He  combined  a  perceptive  eye  and 
mind  with  a  fundamental  innocence  rare 
among  artists.  The  portrait  of  his  friend 
the  painter  Frederik  S0dring  radiates  this 
innocence.  The  shirtsleeved  subject,  in- 
terrupted at  work,  leans  back  to  survey  the 
painter  with  an  affectionate,  amused  half 
smile.  Behind  him  appear  pencil  sketches, 
a  mirror,  a  potted  ivy,  and  a  little  red  etui 
whose  intense  color  throws  into  relief  the 
cool  light  that  suffuses  the  picture.  K0bke 
was  a  superb  landscape  painter,  too.  The 
small,  unpretentious  studies  of  nature 
done  around  the  Citadel,  where  K0bke 
lived  with  his  family  until  1834,  are  han- 
dled with  a  concentration  of  color  and 
light  that  makes  them  the  finest  of  the 
Danish  paintings  of  the  Golden  Age. 

C.  A.  Jensen's  portrait  of  Birgitte  Hoh- 


lenberg  cm  hardly  be  bettered  tor  charm 
and  prettiness.  The  sitter  is  portrayed  as 
wittv  and  vivacious,  vet  with  a  suggestion 
of  seriousness.  Except  tor  a  few  such  por- 
traits, these  I.  iolden  Age  paintings  give  no 
hint  oi  those  traits  of  character — joie  de 
vivre  and  boisterous  good  humor — for 
which  the  Danes  are  well  known. 

The  artists  of  Denmark's  Golden  Age 
and  o\  the  1880-1920  period  show  the 
contemplative,  reserved  aspect  ot  the 
Danish  character.  The  work  of  P.  S. 
Kr0yer,  often  known  as  the  Danish  Im- 
pressionist, is  unusually  decorative  for  a 
1  )anish  artist  of  his  time,  and  this  explains 
his  great  and  growing  popularity.  His 
painting  of  his  wife  and  a  friend  walking  on 
the  beach  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
paintings  in  an  exhibition  of  Scandinavi- 
an paintings  called  "Dreams  of  a  Summer 
N  ight"  at  the  Hayward  Gallery,  in  London 
(until  October  5).  The  work  of  Michael 
Ancher  is  a  little  sugary  for  some  tastes, 
and  his  work  has  climbed  only  40  percent 
since  1975.  Other  names  to  conjure  with 
are  Carl  Holsoe,  Peter  listed,  and  Ham- 
mersh0i,  for  it  is  their  work  that  captures 
this  singular  Danish  quality  of  cool  si- 
lence. Midmarket  prices  for  Holsoe  and 
listed  are  not  far  above  $4,000  and  still 
seem  good  value.  For  Hammersh0i  the 
midmarket  price  stands  at  $21,000,  and 
for  Kr0yer,  $12,000.  Though  these  artists 
have  already  come  far,  prices  by  interna- 
tional standards  are  not  high. 

Villads  Villadsen,  the  new  director  of 
Copenhagen's  National  Museum  for  Art, 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  pockets  of 
resistance  to  the  outflow  of  Danish  art  yet 
believes  that  Danes  should  be  proud  that 
their  art  is  moving  onto  the  international 
stage.  But  he  is  faced  with  at  least  one  dif- 
ficulty. With  an  annual  budget  of  DKr 
2,500,000,  his  museum  is  in  no  position  to 
acquire  any  painting  of  national  impor- 
tance that  may  come  on  the  market.  Even 
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the  Kobke  sold  by  Sotheby's  in  June  would 
have  cost  a  year's  income.  However,  Vil- 
ladsen  believes  the  museum  has  friends, 
such  as  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Foundation,  that 
would  come  to  its  aid  in  a  crisis. 

It  is  another  irony  that,  with  all  the  fuss 
over  repatriation  of  major  artworks,  it 
should  be  the  generosity'  of  an  American — 
J.  Paul  Getty  II,  who  gave  London's 
National  Gallery  around  $75  million  to 
>pend  on  paintings — that  enabled  an  En- 
glish museum  to  buy  a  Danish  painting  it 
would  scarcely  have  considered  had  not 
the  Danes  allowed  their  great  paintings  to 
travel  to  London  in  the  first  place.  The 
earlier  director  of  the  Copenhagen  mu- 
seum wrote  in  the  exhibition  catalogue, 
"A  distant  great-grandfather  would  find  it 
hard  to  forgive  his  descendants  for  sending 
the  priceless  Golden  Age  treasures  of  his 
national  gallery  for  exhibition  in  a  build- 
ing outside  which  the  hated  Nelson  stands 


Introspective  silence:  Room  in  Strandgade 
(1902),  by  Hammershei. 

on  his  column.  But,"  he  goes  on,  "dear 
great-grandfather,  forgive  .  .  .  under- 
stand that  later  and  more  meaningful 
events  have  eroded  old  enmity." 

Sotheby's  and  Christie's  both  opened 
offices  in  Copenhagen  within  the  last  sev- 
en or  eight  years  and,  depending  on  the 
view  taken  by  the  new  reviewing  commit- 
tee, expect  to  send  a  steady  flow  of  good 
paintings  to  be  sold  in  London  and  New 
York.  As  Danish  painting's  subtle  power  of 
understatement  becomes  more  widely  ap- 
preciated, prices  inevitably  will  climb.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of The  Successful 
Investor. 
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you  a  brochure? 

Month  of 
November 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


Frederic  remington-    When  His  Heart  is  Bad. 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  by  27  inches.  Signed  lower  right.  Dated  1909. 
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HONORING  THE   TEXAS 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 

CELEBRATION 

WITH   AN   EXHIBITION 

WESTERN    IMAGES 

OCTOBER  2-18,  1986. 

Opening  reception, 
Thursday,  October  2  from  7  -9  pm, 
The  Crescent,  Dallas. 

For  more  information  contact  Sandra  Wilson,  Director,  214  871-3535 


PETERS      GALLERY 


THE    CRESCENT       2200    CEDAR    SPRINGS       SUITE    320,     DALLAS,    TEXAS    75201       TELEPHONE:     214       S7I-3535 
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Victorian  brooches 
from  the  Nancy 
and  Gilbert  Levine 
collection:  at  left, 
copper  and  enamel 
porcelain,  1885; 
at  right,  copper  and 
onyx  cameo,  1865. 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
French  friends  seek  her  advice  when  they 
are  looking  for  something  off  the  beaten 
path  in  Paris.  Born  and  educated  in  New 
York,  she  lived  around  the  world  before 
settling  in  Pans  some  twenty-two  years 
ago.  In  other  words,  she  has  become  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  vagaries  of  travel  and  an 
expert  on  her  hometown — all  of  which  is 
manifest  in  her  Rolodex,  full  of  sources. 
Tuni's  profession  may  not  have  a  formal 
name,  but  her  customers  have  one  for  her: 
godsend.  — Nancy  Hoving 

Eclectic  Treasures 

The  Jeweler's  Eye."  Hudson  River 
Museum,  Yonkers,  New  York, 
October  5-January  4;  Flagler  Art 
Museum,  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  Jan- 
uary 20-March  14,  1987. 
From  time  to  time,  jewelry  has  achieved 
aesthetic  heights  that  rob  the  notional  dis- 
tinction between  art  and  craft  of  meaning. 
The  work  of  the  great  Scythian,  Celtic, 
and  Etruscan  goldsmiths  represents  such 
exalted  moments,  as  does  the  jewelry  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  exquisite 
workmanship  was  valued  tar  above  the 
materials  used.  While  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  its  mass  production  and  glutton- 
ous appetite  tor  display,  saw  a  progressive 
coarsening  and  mechanizatio  ot  the  jew- 
eler's art,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  age  ot 
unprecedented  inventiveness,  ei 
and  eclecticism,  all  ot  which  abound  ii  its 
rich  heritageot  jewelry.  Most  of  ihebesi  I 
this  is  abroad — the  British  Museum  an  I 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have 
superb  examples — but  in  this  country   a 


collection  of  outstanding  diversity  and 
quality  has  been  assembled  by  Gilbert  and 
Nancy  Levine,  he  a  retired  concert  pian- 
ist, she  a  retired  personnel  manager. 

In  1967,  the  Levines  bought  their  first 
piece — a  gold  bracelet  depicting  an  Assyr- 
ian lion  hunt,  made  m  the  high  noon  of 
the  Victorian  Age  and  inspired  by  Lavard's 
excavations  at  Nineveh  in  the  1840s — 
with  no  inkling  ot  what  they  were  getting 
into.  Fourteen  \ears  later,  that  one,  im- 
pulsive purchase  has  become  a  choice 
assembly  of  over  200  pieces  dating  from 
1785  to  1885.  The  Geor- 
gian works,  made  as  late  as 
1830,  are  exquisitely 
wrought,  delicate  in  scale, 
symmetrical  in  design — 
like  the  girandole  brooch, 
circa  1500.  composed  not 
ot  rubies  and  gold  but  ot 
colored  glass  and  cut  steel, 
an  example  ot  those  objects 
prized  tor  their  fine  work- 
manship by  people  who 
could  attord  diamonds. 
The  \  ictorian  years  pro- 
duced a  robust  Romantic 
relish  tor  the  exotic,  ex- 
pressed   in   souvenirs   oi 


travel — Swiss  mountains  enameled  on 
copper,  gold  pins  and  bracelets  spelling 
out  "Roma"  as  it  it  were  "Atlantic  Or 
centurv  later.  As  time  passed,  influences 
became  more  diverse  and  styles  conflated, 
producing  beguiling  oddities,  like  a  brooch 
with  matching  earrings  in  which  Roman- 
stvle  mosaics  depicting  Egyptian  scarabs 
are  mounted  in  an  Etruscan  design  of  gold 
pendant  rods. 

It  was  an  age  ot  mourning,  too,  its  tone 
set  by  the  widow  oi  Windsor.  Jewels 
carved  by  jet  and  coal,  the  hair  of  the 
deceased  mounted  in  rings  and  lockets  or 
even  woven  in  chains,  were  common;  the 
Levines'  cameo  of  a  young  man  probably 
mounted  as  a  jewel  after  his  death  is  a  sen- 
sitive and  handsome  example  of  an  often 
bizarre  genre. 

Gilbert  Levine  has  written  a  learned 
and  eve-opening  catalogue  tor  the  show, 
and  on  October  25  he  and  his  wife  will 
conduct  an  all-day  symposium  on  Geor- 
gian and  nineteenth-century  jewelry  at 
the  museum.  — Eve  Aiichmcloss 

Son  of  the  Bellini 

According  to  the  myth,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  Bellini,  a  mixture  of  Cham- 
pagne and  peach  juice,  was  invented  at 
Harry's  Bar  in  Venice  by  the  owner,  Giu- 
seppe Cipriani,  in  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
alcohol  intake  of  his  customer  Ernest 
Hemingway.  It  failed;  Hemingway  merely 
added  the  Bellini  to  his  daily  consump- 
tion. Despite  that,  or  perhaps  because  of 
it,  both  the  bar  and  the  ambrosia-flavored 


You  no  longer  have 
to  go  to  Venice  for 
Harry's  heavenly 
hooch. 


Salvador  Dali  $399 

A  Very  Special  Purchase.  For  a  very  limited  time  $399  each,  3  for  $999,  any  10  for  $2,999. 
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Time  In  Space 


Cadaques 


Monument  To 
The  Ideal  Doctor 


Without  c 
ordinal 
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Ecumenical  Council 


Walling  Wall 


Hallucinogenic 
Torreador 


Don  Quixote 


Little  King 


Desert  Orchestra 


Exploding  Madonna 


Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  on  works  by  world-class  artist  Salvador  Dali.  Through  extra- 
ordinary international  trading  and  purchasing,  Austin  Galleries  was  able  to  acquire  original  signed  and  numbered 
works  at  substantial  savings.  These  large,  beautiful  lithographs  listing  for  $900  to  $2000  unframed,  can  now  be  offered  to 
our  collectors  at  a  small  percentage  of  their  true  value.  All  works  include  certificates  of  authenticity  and  five  year  exchange 
privileges.  Free  shipping  and  insurance  for  toll  free  out  of  town  orders. 

Due  to  limited  inventory  and  the  artist's  health  and  age,  prices  and  availabilities  are  subject  to  change. 


Austin  Galleries 

America's  Leading  Art  Resource  Since  1966 

Corporate  Offices  344  W.  Colfax  Palatine,  IL  60067  312-358-8750 

Toll  Free  Order  By  Phone  800-4-Austin 

Austin  Galleries  Franchises  available  in  selected  areas 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  AREA  CHICAGO  AREA 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Southfield  Plaza  677  N  Michigan  Ave 

781  Beach  Street  313-557-2480  312-943-3730 

415-775-7444  _  ....  ._....    .. 


Pier  39 

415-981-3363 

The  Galleria  at 
Crocker  Center 
(Opening  October) 


Trapper's  Alley       Woodfield  Mall 

313-961-0575  312-882-0030 


Fairlane 

313-593-4225 


owners  Grove 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Bernard  Berenson 
eves  Canova's  Conquering  Venus,  at  the  Villa 
Bor^hese.  Page  5:  (bottom  left)  Photo,  Brian  Hagi- 
wara,  detail;  model,  Kelly  Bovino/Wilhelmina;  ear- 
rings, courtesy  Cartier,  New  York;  fur,  Canadian 
fisher  coat,  courtesy  Grosvenor;  (center)  Jose  Azel/ 
Contact  Press  Images;  (top  right)  Ken  Davies,  Red 
Accent,  detail,  1952,  collection  of  Mrs.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller;  medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  12"  x 
10".  Page  70:  c  Sotheby's,  1986  (3).  Page  72:  c 
Sotheby's,  1986.  Page  96:  Photo,  H.  Mishkin,  New 
York.  Pages  11 1-17:  Gloves,  Sachinofor  LaCrasia; 
shoes,  courtesy  Maud  Frizon;  stockings,  courtesy 
Hanes;  fabric,  courtesy  Fero  Textiles.  Page  111: 
Model,  Leah  Jenson/Wilhelmina.  Pages  112-13: 
Model,  Francine  Howell/Bethann  Mgt.;  hat,  Victo- 
ria Di  Nardo.  Page  115:  Model,  Kelly  Bovino/Wil- 
helmina.  Pages  116-17:  Models,  (left)  Francine 
Howell/Bethann  Mgt.,  (middle)  Manta/Zoh, 
(right)  Kelly  Bovino/Wilhelmina.  Pages  118-23: 
Photos,  Helga  Studios/Courtesy  Hirschl  and  Adler 
Galleries,  New  York.  Page  118:  Ken  Davies  paint- 
ing, Um;  medium,  oil  on  Masonite;  size,  36"  X 
29;  i".  Page  119:  Medium,  oil  on  Masonite;  size, 
31':"  x  22' :".  Page  120:  Medium,  oil  on  Mason- 
ite; size,  13"  x  15".  Page  121:  Medium,  oil  on 
Masonite;  size,  31"  x  19".  Page  122:  (left) 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  h.  1.62  m  X  1.  .95  m; 
photo,  Daspet,  e  1986;  (right)  medium,  oil  paint- 
ing on  wood;  size,  1.  60.2  cm  x  w.  48.3  cm.  Page 
123:  Medium,  oil  on  Masonite;  size,  30"  x  24". 
Page  127:  (top)  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  (1497/ 
8-1543),  Edward  VI  (1537-1553),  King  of  England. 
When  Duke  of  Comuoli;  medium,  tempera  and  oil 
on  wood;  size,  d.  32.4  cm  ;  (bottom)  Bernardino 
Licinio,  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  uith  a  Skidl  ca. 
1530-35;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  76  cm  x  62 
cm.  Page  128:  (bottom)  Florence,  Berenson  Collec- 
tion, reproduced  by  permission  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College;  copy  photo,  Donato 
Pineider.  Page  129:  Carlo  Crivelli,  Madonna  and 
Child,  ca.  1480;  medium,  tempera  and  gold  on 
wood;  size,  overall,  37.8  cm  x  25.4  cm,  painted 
surface,  36.5  cm  x  23.5  cm.  Page  130:  (top) 
Medium,  tempera  and  oil  on  wood;  size,  45. 1  cm  x 
35  cm;  (bottom)  Giovanni  Bellini  and  workshop 
(ca.  1430-1516),  Madonna  and  Child  uith  Saints, 
medium,  tempera  and  oil  on  wood;  size,  97. 2  cm  x 
153.7  cm.  Page  131:  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  (ca. 
1448-94),  Francesco  Sasseta  (1421-1490)  and  His 
Son  Teodoro:  medium,  tempera  on  wood;  size,  74.9 
cm  x  52.1  cm.  Page  135:  (top)  Imitator  of 
,  ohannes  Vermeer  (1632-75),  The  Lacemaker,  n.d.; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  0.44  cm  x  0.40  cm. 
Pages  142—49:  Jose  Azel/Contact  Press  Images. 
Pages  150-55:  Richard  Kalvar/Magnum.  Page  163: 
Chair,  photo,  Jim  Koch.  Page  166:  (center  left) 
Photo,  Gilles  De  Fayet.  Page  169:  (center  left)  Din- 
nerware,  photo  c  1985  Michael  Furman.  Page  170: 
Photo,  courtesy  Arts  Council,  London;  size,  38.5 
cm  x  60  cm.  Page  172:  Photo,  Hans  Petersen; 
medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  23.5  cm  x  19  cm. 
Page  174:  Photo,  Hans  Petersen;  medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  58  cm  x  64  cm.  Page  177:  Photo, 
Hans  Petersen;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  63.5 
cm  x  53.5  cm.  Page  178:  Photo,  Hans  Petersen; 
title,  IntenoT  uith  the  Artist's  Wife;  medium,  oil  on 
canvas,  size,  63.5  cm  x  60  cm.  Page  188:  (top  left) 
Jacket  cover:  detail,  Jean  Antoine  Watteau,  Jupiter 
et  Antiope  (The  Nymph  and  the  Satyr),  ca.  1712- 
18;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size.  73  cm  x  107  cm; 
Musee  du  Louvre,  Pans.  August  1985  issue:  Page  9: 
Error,  photo  flopped. 

GROSVENOR  FURS  SHOPPING  GUIDE:  Ben- 
sky  Furs,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Edwards-Lowell,  Bever- 
ly Hills,  Calif. ;  Roberts  Furs,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Lloyd's  Furs,   Denver,  Col.;  Gar*;nhaus  Furriers, 
Washington,    D.C. ;  Thomas  Mci   roy,    Chicago, 
111.;  Jay  Lennad  Furs,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass     Furs  by 
Robert,  Detroit,  Mich.;  The  Fur  Centre, 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Fur  Galleria,  Ceo 
N.Y.;  Knegsman  Furs,  Greensboro,  N.C 
Furs,    Cleveland,    Ohio;    Koslow's,    Dallas- 
Worth,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston,  Te 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Eaton 's. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada;  Pappas  Furs,  Van- 
couver, Canada;  Harrods,  London,  England. 
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drink  have  acquired  a  well-nigh-legendarv 
reputation. 

Although  imitations  of  the  Bellini  are 
served  in  bars  worldwide,  nothing  like  the 
genuine  article  has  been  available  outside 
Italy — until  last  year,  that  is,  when  Arrigo 
Cipriani,  Giuseppe's  son,  opened  Ham- 
Cipriani  in  New  York.  The  damning  flaw 
of  the  pretenders  has  always  been  the  qual- 
ity ot  the  peaches  used  in  the  concoction. 
In  old  Giuseppe's  day,  the  rare  white  local 
peaches  were  freshly  squeezed  on  the  spot. 
If  the  juice  wasn't  fresh  the  drink  wasn't 
the  same;  ergo,  it  couldn't  travel.  Cipriani 
fits  hit  upon  the  solution  several  years  ago 
during  a  visit  to  his  friend  Count  Franco 
Mocellin  at  his  family  orchards,  where  he 
has  been  making  jams  and  fruit  preserves 
for  the  last  ten  years,  outside  Treviso  in 
Italy.  Two  glasses  were  brought  to  the 
table,  one  filled  with  a  pale  amber  juice 
made  with  white  peaches,  lemon,  and 
black  currant,  and  the  other  with  a  crim- 
son-colored juice  prepared  with  wild  rasp- 
berries and  lemons.  The  aroma  of  both 
juices  was  heady,  magical,  superb.  By  way 
of  a  special  process,  explained  the  count, 
the  juices  retain  the  natural  aroma  and 
taste  of  fresh  fruit. 

Arrigo  Cipriani  has  found  what  he  was 
looking  for.  He  mixed  these  new  juices 
with  sparkling  white  wine.  He  christened 
the  results  "Pesca  Bellini,"  for  the  peach- 
black  currant,  and  "Lampone  Carnevale," 
for  the  raspberry-lemon.  The  crisp,  tart 
wine  balances  perfectly  with  the  fresh, 
naturally  sweet  juices  to  create  a  refresh- 
ing, gentle,  and  elegant  drink.  (These 
juices,  marketed  by  Mocellin's  company, 


Ca  de  la  Pasina,  are  available  through  Le 
Club  du  Faisan,  P.O.  Box  155,  Kings 
Highway,  Sugar  Loaf,  NY  10981;  phone: 
914-469-9902.) 

The  "Pesca  Bellini"  has  been  available 
at  Harry  Cipriani  from  the  start,  but  it 
wasn't  until  recently  that  they  began  to 
serve  the  "Lampone  Carnevale."  Here  is 
Ham'  Cipriani's  recipe  for  either. 

1  bottle  of  dry  sparkling  wine  or  Cham- 
pagne 

1  jar  of  juice 

flute  glasses 

decanter 

Keep  the  decanter,  glasses,  wine,  and 
juices  chilled.  Pour  the  juice  into  the 
decanter  and  slowly  add  the  sparkling  wine 
or  Champagne.  Stir  lightly  and  half  fill  the 
glasses.  Provides  eight  cocktails.  For  indi- 
vidual servings,  use  two  teaspoons  of  juice 
per  glass  of  sparkling  wine  or  Cham- 
pagne. — Colette  Rossant 

Bluebell  of  the 
Ball 

It  you  are  able  to  get  cable  television's 
Arts  &.  Entertainment  Network,  listen 
up !  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  that  started  off  this  way:  "The 
thunder  of  marching  black  leather 
boots  juxtaposed  with  the  syncopated 
kicking  of  sixty  pairs  of  high-heeled  legs. 
Flashes  of  red  swastikas  contrasted  with 
the  glitter  and  shine  of  Erte  beaded  gowns 
and  matching  feathered  hats.  Out  of  this 
scene  dances  the  legend  of  the  Folies 
Bergere.  Meet  Bluebell." 


The  Bluebell  Girls  c/iotus  line  is  glitzy,  ritzy,  and  sexy,  as  dramatized  rn>  the  BBC. 
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AMERICO  MAKK 


Timelessness,  detail  from  40"  x  30"  original  oil  by  Americo  Makk. 
Adroit  management  of  brilliant  lights  and  intense  shadows  brings  a  feeling  of  contemporary  life  to  a  mellow  old  Italian  street  scene. 

Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Walnee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maul,  Hawaii  96761 

The  new  Makk  art  book  has  just  been  released.  To  order,  please  call  Lahaina  Galleries  toll-free.  U.S.:  1-800-367-804 7 ; 

Canada:  1-800-423-8733.  Both  numbers:  Ext.  108. 
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Redcoat 

You  Won't 

Beat 

In  1924  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Giles 
Gilbert  Scott  designed  the 
classic  telephone  box.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  it.  But  I  doubt 
whether  even  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  sixty  years  later 
his  design  would  still  be  in 
widespread  use. 
Today  the  London  Telephone 
Box  Company  is  proud  to  offer 
you  a  chance  to  own  one  of  these 
historic  items  —  a  unique  and 
lasting  example  of  Britain's 
heritage.  Each  box  is 
painstakingly  restored  to 
pristine  condition  in  our  Scottish 
workshops. 

Clients  have  already  discovered 
a  host  of  ingenious  uses  for  their 
boxes  in  the  home,  garden  or 
office.  They  complement  all 
types  of  decor  and  lifestyle. 
Whatever  use  you  find  for  your 
box,  I'm  sure  old  Sir  Giles  won't 
be  seeing  red! 

^^  Ou£r  ^ 

The  London 

i—  Telephone  Box  — , 

Company 


\\ 
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Carolyn  Pickles  as  Bluebell  herself. 


Have  to  see  that,  I  thought,  and  got  the 
tapes  tor  the  eight-hour  docudrama,  pro- 
duced by  the  BBC.  I  had  a  visual  orgy  of  a 
weekend.  "Bluebell"  is  a  true  story,  splen- 
didly dramatic  and  pictorial,  of  Margaret 
Kelly  (Miss  Bluebell),  an  Irish  orphan  who 
hit  the  "ad  astra  per  aspera"  road  in  the  late 
1930s.  She  became  the  "captain"  of  the 
glitzy,  ritzy  chorus  line  at  the  Folies  in  the 
days  when  nu.es  were  nues,  and  the  chorus, 
a  fresh  kick  a  second. 

"Bluebell"  traces  Kelly's  amazing  ascent 
from  dance-hall  doldrums  to  the  Folies 
Bergere  dream  parade.  Along  the  way,  she 
has  several  romances  and  a  gratifying,  if 
stormy,  marriage  to  Marcel,  the  Jewish 
piano  player  at  the  Folies.  He  is  con- 
demned to  death  in  a  concentration  camp, 
escapes,  and  comes  back  to  her  in  Paris 
during  the  Occupation.  Miss  Bluebell  her- 
self is  interned  and  makes  it  through — just 
barely.  One  of  de  Gaulle's  first  commands 
after  entering  Paris  is  tor  Bluebell  to  re- 
open the  Folies.  Zowie! 

The  part  of  Bluebell  is  played  to  perfec- 
tion by  Carolyn  Pickles.  Philip  Sayer  is 
poignantly — and  Britishly — believable  as 
Marcel.  And  the  girls  are  a  varied  lot  of 
smarties,  pseudo-sophisticates,  and 
hearts-ot-gold.  The  dialogue,  I'm  con- 
vinced, must  have  happened  just  as  it's 
presented.  The  dancing  is  authentic  be- 
cause  Miss  Bluebell,  alive  and  \  cr\  well 
and  living  in  Paris,  advised  on  every  move. 
As  tor  the  sets,  well,  you  are  in  Paris  in  the 
thirties  and  forties. 

"Bluebell"  comes  to  America  on  Arts  & 
Entertainment  at  10:00  P.M.  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  Don't  let  this  one  cet  away. 

— T.H. 

Edi::d  rn  \lelik  KasLin 


THE  DANCING  FAUN 

The  captivating  faun  was  standing  in  the 
center  of  a  pool  before  one  of  Pompeii's 
most  sumptuous  villas  when  the  ash  and 
lapilli  of  the  79  A. D.  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
completely  covered  the  doomed  city. 
For  1800  years  he  was  enfolded  in  dark- 
ness but  the  enchanting  fellow  was  not 
destined  to  remain  forever  in  the 
shadow.  Nineteenth  century  excava- 
tions brought  him  again  to  the  light  and. 
eternal  in  his  lust  for  life,  he  dances  once 
more  in  the  sun.  His  laughter,  his  danc- 
ing, his  agile  vibrating  figure  will  remind 
you.  as  it  reminded  his  wealthy  Roman 
patron,  that  joy  is  to  be  found  in  living. 


Eleganza's  limited  edition  repro- 
duction, created  by  Mauro  Manetti, 
duplicates  the  original  in  every 
respect  including  its  30"  size.  Cast 
in  pure  bronze  by  the  lost  wax  processs, 
the  series  is  limited  to  150  certified 
copies.  $3566  includes  shipping  in 
continental  U.S.A.  Check,  Visa, 
Mastercard.  Other  bronze  statues  also 
available  Eleganza's  104  page  $5 
art- book  color  catalog  lists  230 
affordable  items  in  many  sizes. 


Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  #109 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


CONNOISSEUR 


Now! 

Get  the  beautifully  upholstered,  matching  stool  free  when  you  order- 


THE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  DESK 


Over  two-hundred  years  and  still  in  style!  Thp  Benjamin 
Franklin  Desk  is  a  reproduction  of  the  same  tables  used  by 
the  forefathers  of  our  country.  The  beauty  and  rich 
tradition  are  timeless. 

Add  charm  and  grace  to  almost  any  area  of  your  home 
with  this  totally  practical  piece  that  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  compliments  for  years  to  come.  The  desk  is 
constructed  of  sturdy  wood  materials  and  is  finished  in  a 
beautiful  rich  walnut  veneer. 

The  desk  measures  a  full  25K>"  x  W/i"  and  is  3>2Vi"  high, 


which  is  plenty  for  all  your  writing  needs.  There  are  five 
cubby  compartments  and  one  drawer  to  help  you  get 
organized.  The  shelf  above  the  cubby  compartments  is 
perfect  for  keeping  your  pencils  and  other  accessories,  or 
for  displaying  vases  and  decorative  household  beauties. 
Free  offer  As  a  result  of  a  special  purchase,  you  will  also 
receive  the  upholstered  stool  that  matches  the  desk.  The 
stool  measures  14"  x  14"  and  is  18"  high.  It's  perfectly  sized 
for  use  with  the  desk,  or  as  a  separate  piece  in  another 
room.  But  order  now,  as  quantities  are  limited! 


r 


I 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNBF  106;    P.O.  Box  2318,     FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIESfor  $110.95  ($99.95  plus  $11.00  tor  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  foi  the 
Beniamin  Franklin  Desk  and  matching  Stool    Or  charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  account  as  I  have  indicated. 


ACCOUNT  #. 
SIGNATURE_ 


(we  must  have  signature  (or  charges) 


EXPIRATION  DATE  OF  CARD- 
DAYTIME  PHONE  # 


SHIP  TO  (please  print). 
STREET 


APT.  #. 


CITY_ 


STATE. 


ZIP- 


(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  vour  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever 
possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


15  SI     New  York.  NY  10019 


Who  at  Hearst  magazines 
comes  up  with  the  ideas  that  have 
made  us  the  number  one  publisher  of 
monthly  magazines  in  America? 

Everyone. 


Clockwise  from  lowerlefi:  1  Good  Housekeeping.  Louis  E  Porterfield.  publisher:  2  House  Beautiful  Home  Interest  Group.  Thomas  W.  Wolf, 
publisher.  3  Motor  Boating  &  Sailing.  Jeffre)  C.  Lovelace.  Northeast  sales  representative:  4  House  Beautiful.  JoAnn  R.  Barwick.  editor; 
5  Town  &  Country  Frank  Zachary  editor-in-chief:  6  Cosmopolitan.  Kitt>  Mountain,  promotion  director 


HEARS      S  MORE  THAN  135  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES.  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS. 
BOOKS.  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co  .  Ltd  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution  •  Eastern  News 

Distributors  •  Communications  D3ta  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  •  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore  MO  •  VVCVB-TV.  Boston.  MA  •  WDTN-TV.  Dayton.  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV.  Kansas  City.  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WTAE-TV, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  •  Radio  Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore.  MD-WIYY-FM.  Baltimore.  MD  •  WISN-AM.  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM.  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WHTX-FM, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WTAE-AM ,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  • 
Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe.  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Morning  Times  •  Los  Angeles 
(CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  Ne*s  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco  (CA) 
Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  Michigan  and  Texas. 


Whatever  their  job  is  at 
Hearst,  we  want  all  our  people 
to  be  idea  people.  People  with 
the  kind  of  imagination  that 
has  made  Good  Housekeeping 
America's  leading  women's 
service  magazine,  that  has 
made  Cosmopolitan  synonymous 
with  a  whole  generation  of 
"Cosmo  Girls",  that  has  made 
Popular  Mechanics,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Redbook,  Country  Living 
and  all  our  other  Hearst 
magazines  outstanding 
in  their  field. 

Our  people...  all  12, 000  of 
them  working  in  more  than 
135  Hearst  businesses. .  .have 
helped  The  Hearst  Corporation 
more  than  triple  in  size  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  have  made 
us  one  of  the  largest  and, 
we  think,  one  of  the  best 
communications  companies  in 
the  world. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


Clockwise  from  lower  left:  7  Redbook.  Annette  Capone.  editor-in-chief:  8  Connoisseur.  Thomas  Hoving,  editor-in-chief;  9  Country  Living. 
Mary  Roby,  managing  editor;  10  Popular  Mechanics,  Joe  Oldham,  editor-in-chief;  11  Sports  Afield.  Gary  Gretter.  art  director;  12  Colonial 
Homes.  Mary  Persico.  business  manager;  13  Harper's  Bazaar,  Anthony  T.  Mazzola,  editor-in-chief 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearst  Marine  Books  •  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc  •  Fielding's  Guides  • 
Greenwillow  •  Morrow  Junior  Books  •  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Sfiepard  •  Quill  •  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  •  Electronic  Engineers 
Master  Catalog  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  Covering  Weekly  •  Industrial  Machinery  News  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalog  •  Lens  • 
Lens  on  Campus  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  •  Motor  Magazine  •  NARP  •  Office  World  News  •  Today's  Office  CABLE 
COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos,  CA  •  Milpitas,  CA  •  Newark,  CA  •  Santa  Clara,  CA  •  Saratoga,  CA  •  Cable  Programming 
Networks  •  Arts  &  Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  RCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services 
and  Viacom  International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising  Service  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  •  King 
Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail,  Inc 


UP  &  COMING 


Cover  (above) 

and  author  (below)  of 

publishing  sensation. 


The  Name  of  the  Rose, 
the  last  literary  sensa- 
tion from  Europe, 
crept  up  on  America 
hy  stealth.  Perfume, 
which  may  well  be  the 
next  one,  arrives  with  fanfare.  The  author 
is  Patrick  Siiskind,  a  reclusive  German 
writer  in  his  midthirties,  whose  only  pre- 
vious book  is  a  one-man  play  called  The 
Double  Bass.  Never  mind  that  next  to  no 
one  has  ever  heard  of  him  before.  Despite 
its  eighteenth-century  setting,  Germany 
and  France  have  gone  wild  for  Perfume, 
and  when  the  American  rights  were  auc- 
tioned, at  least  six  publishers  were  ready  to 
bet  six  figures  that  this  country  will  too. 
Alfred  Knopf  placed  the  winning  bid,  and 
the  book  is  in  the  stores  now. 

Perfume  gives  off  a  rare,  sinfully  addic- 
tive chill  of  pure  evil.  Jean-Baptiste  Gre- 
nouille,  parjumier  and  murderer,  is  intro- 
duced on  the  first  page  as  an  "abomina- 
tion" on  the  order  of  Bonaparre  and  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  His  first  kill  in  Pans  hap- 
pens almost  by  chance,  but  the  murders 
that  follow,  years  later,  in  Provence — all 
artistically  motivated,  mind  you — amply 
justify  the  charge. 


A  CHILLER  FROM  GERMANY, 

A  PAINTER  IN  PARIS, 

A  COUNT  FROM  SPOKANE 


Carol  Janeway,  the  editor  who  bought 
the  property  for  Knopf,  admits  that  a  brief 
synopsis  makes  Perfume  sound  "ghoulish," 
but  "the  style  is  of  a  silken  beautv  of  a  kind 
we  haven't  been  getting  in  most  contem- 
porary German  literature" — or  in  English, 
tor  that  matter.  That  beauty  shines 
through  in  the  able  translation  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  John  E.  Woods,  and  so  does 
Siiskind's  seductive  power  as  a  storyteller. 
The  overture-like  first  chapter  catalogues 
the  stenches  of  old  Paris  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  worthy  of  the  mature  Dickens, 
and  from  that  moment  forward,  Siiskind 
never  lets  go. 

He  is  said  to  have  found  composing  the 
book  so  difficult  that  he  will  never  attempt 
another.  Sad,  if  true.  Still,  its  appearance 
is  like  a  startling  fragrance:  there  is  a  new 
note  in  the  air.  — Bartholomew  Simon 

PRETTY  PLATES  BY  GALLIENNE 

Until  now,  Silvita  Gallienne's  thriving 
business  in  hand-painted  porcelain  has 
been  strictly  word  of  mouth,  but  that  will 
change.  Puitorcat,  the  celebrated  pur- 
veyors of  deluxe  china  and  silverware,  is 
having  designs  oi  hers  reproduced  at 
Limoges  and  hopes  to  put  the  new  line  into 
such  stores  as  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  and  Gump's  bv  early  1987. 

Gallienne,  born  a  countess,  produced 
her  first  hand-painted  set  of  mono- 
grammed,  uold-rimmed  plates  six  years  ago 
tor  the  Hennessys  of  Cognac.  The  theme: 
\  lews  of  the  Hennes>vs'  family  castle.  Was 
the  client  hard  to  get.'  "Not  especially," 
Gallienne  replies.  "You  see.  Madame 
Hennessy  is  my  mother." 

Mam  who  dme  chez  Hennessy  liked  the 
delicate  views 
peeping  through 
the  food  and 
promptly  com- 
missioned sets 
tor  themselves. 
One  wanted  a 
series  depict- 
i  n  g  p  e  r  s  o  n  - 
a  1  friends  — 
as  mounted  jock- 
evs.    Gallienne 
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GaUienne  che:  elle,  uithfnend.  Below: 
Sonic  of  her  harid-pamted  patterns. 

complied,  with  delicate  and  witty  portraits 
of  the  Aga  Khan  in  a  wild  gallop,  in  silks  of 
red  and  green  ("his  colors");  the  baron  de 
Rothschild  at  a  trot;  Prince  Torki  in  prom- 
enade. A  princess  who  insists  on  anonym- 
ity ordered  a  service  of  scalloped  faience, 
adorned  with  jauntily  placed  Japanese 
tans,  as  a  gift  tor  the  designer  Karl  Lager- 
feld.  Placido  Arango,  a  prominent  collec- 
tor in  Madrid,  was  looking  tor  a  set  of 
plates  to  match  pieces  from  his  vast  collec- 
tion ot  contemporary  art.  Gallienne  came 
up  with  a  series  ot  "shattered  and  recon- 
structed" images  after  Roy  Lichtenstein, 
moving  from  a 
single  shard 
(bread  plate)  to 
the  complete 
"Girl  with  Ball" 
(dinner  plate). 
"1  wanted  people 
to  be  teased  by 
the  progres- 
sion," she  ex- 
plains. 

The  first  de- 


CONNOISSEUR 
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MRC.O  PICCOLO  A  PORTOFINO 


BELLE  JOURNEE  A  PORTOFINO 


:antman 

\rt  Galleries 
SINCE  1959 

years  of  responsible 
•Hence  representing 
'd  artists  from  U.S.A., 
:e,  Italy,  Holland  and 
1.  Impressionists  and 
sts  sculptured  from 
Go  life-size  in  bronzes, 
steel,  and  stone 


DUANE  ALT 

Our  American 

"French 
Impressionist 

...Has  lived,  studied,  and 

painted  in  France  and 

Northern  Italy.  He  returns 

twice  a  year  to  his  beloved 

riviera,  where  inspiration 

for  his  joyous  paintings 

originates. 


BOUQUET  DES  FLEURS 


lESERT- 

CALIFORNIA 

El  Paseo 

•(619)346-0161 

:30-5:30 

•  Closed  Sunday 

DUANE  ALT 

ONE-MAN  SHOW 

OPENING  OCTOBER  4,  1986 

IN  CARMEL 


ZANTMAN 

cfaQtMsw 


MAY  WE  ADD  YOUR 

NAME  TO  OUR  BROCHURE 

MAILING  LIST? 

CALL  (408)  624-8314 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA  •  CALIFORNIA 


Sixth  Ave.  •  P.O.  Box  5818 


paily  10-5  •  (408)  624-8314 


GREAT 
GA  TSBY'S 

World  Famous 

Architectural 

Antique  Auction 

November  16  &  17 

Saturday  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday  II  a  m   -  8  p  m 


Car\ed  Conquistador  (8'A-) 
as  seen  on  TV   series  "Dynasty" 

Over  1500  Unique  Items 

will  be  sold 

•  Tiffany  Windows 

•  Marble  Statuary 

•  Back  Rars 

•  Chandeliers 

•  Magnificent  Mantels 

•  Architectural  Embellishments 

•  Interiors  from  Mansions.  Banks 
Churches.  Ice  Cream  Parlors 

•  Museum  Quality  Furnishings 

•  Formal  Entryways 

•  Bron/es 

As  Always  -  No  Minimum  -  No  Reserve 

For  Information  and  Brochure 
call  or  write 

Dept.  CO  Gatsby's 
Lenox  Auction  Galleries 

5070  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd. 

Atlanta.  GA  30341 

(404)457-1905 

Telex  750-733  AWA-l'D 

Auctioneer:  Tony  Reid  GAL  350 
Shipments  will  be  arrranged  Worldwide 


UP  &  COMING 


signs  expected  to  he  made  available  com- 
mercially are  Faberge-style  egg>  in  pink 
and  gold — on  which  whatever  monograms 
and  blazonry  are  desired  can  be  painted. 
As  we  go  to  press,  however,  certain  key 
contracts  remain  unsigned,  so  delivery  to 
stores  may  be  delayed.  Those  who  can't 
wait — or  prefer  to  work  out  design  ideas  of 
their  own — may  want  to  contact  the 
countess  directly.  Call  Paris  45.00.53.43 
tor  an  appointment.  — Kurt  Allen 

HAMPSON'S  CIVILIZED  SOUND 

A  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
always  a  milestone  in  an  important  singing 
career,  rarely  happens  quite  when  it 
should.  Too  often,  amid  hoopla,  great 
stars  show  up  sadly  past  their  prime.  Too 
often,  likely  talent  steps  out  too  soon  and 
fails  to  sustain  itself  at  the  top.  In  the  case 
of  Thomas  Hampson,  the  fine  baritone 
who  bows  as  the  Count  in  Mozart's  Le 


Hampson  was  one  ot  only  two  artists  he 
invited  back  from  the  American  cast.  The 
excellent  results  will  be  broadcast  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Arts  Si  Entertain- 
ment Network  on  December  11,  1986. 
Completing  a  classic  trio,  Hampson  next 
year  assumes  the  title  role  of  Don  Giovanni, 
as  it  by  birthright. 

Now  thirty-one,  Hampson  has  come 
along  quickly.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  career  the  old-fashioned  way,  in  Eu- 
rope, where  opera  originated  and  flour- 
ished. "From  mv  student  days,"  he  says,  "I 
always  wanted  Europe.  I  have  what  may  be 
an  elitist  view  that  to  be  an  artist,  you  have 
to  speak  the  languages  you  sing  in.  I  speak 
German  now,  and  bad  Italian,  and  can  get 
into  a  lot  of  trouble  in  French."  Working 
closelv  with  such  directors  as  Jonathan 
Miller  and  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  and  such 
conductors  as  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  has 
not  been  Hampson's  only  reward  for  his 


Hampson  (Jar  left),  m  the  television  Cosi  Fan  Tutte 


Nozze  di  Figaro  on  October  9  and  is  sched- 
uled tor  all  performances  of  the  opera 
through  November  1,  the  timing  is  per- 
fect. So,  this  time,  is  the  vehicle. 

"Dramaticallv,  linguistically,  and  musi- 
cally," Hampson  said  recently,  "the  Mo- 
zart parts  fit  me  to  a  T  right  now. "  It  his  last 
major  operatic  appearance  in  this  country 
is  any  indication,  that  assessment  is  fair 
enough.  As  the  duped  Guglielmo  in  Opera 
Theatre  of  Saint  Louis's  superb  Cosi  Fan 
Tutte  in  1982,  he  sang  with  supple  ele- 
gance. When  the  English  polymath  Jona- 
than Miller,  who  directed  that  produc- 
tion, staged  the  opera  again  last  vear  tor 
the   British   Broadcasting  Company, 


years  abroad.  To  his  distinctively  Ameri- 
can generosity  and  freedom  from  affecta- 
tion has  been  added  an  old-world  elegance 
and  sophistication. 

Though,  at  six  feet  tour  inches,  Hamp- 
son conveys  an  easy  authority,  he  is  not 
one  of  those  singers  who  conquer  by  brute 
force.  "The  essential  color  of  my  voice  is  of 
the  Italian  kind,"  he  remarks.  "I  could 
have  worked  for  the  mettle  and  strength  of 
the  German  school  instead  of  the  flexibili- 
ty and  sweetness  of  the  Italian.  But  I'd 
rather  be  fascinating  than  loud."  With 
that  attitude — and  the  talent  that  goes 
with  it — he  will  surely  be  heard. 

— Mattfieu'  Gurewitsch 
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JAMES  FETHEROLF 

A  Legend  In  Contemporary  Landscape  Painting 


24'  x  36" 


in  Carmel 

One-Man-Show 

Mr.  Fetherolf  will  be  present 

-  Champagne  Reception  - 
Saturday,  October  25,  5-9  p.m. 

Call  for  your  personal  invitation. 


Complimentary  color  brochure  available 
upon  request 


•  Honored  with  the  Gold  Medal  from  the  Franklin  Mint  of  American  Art 

•  In  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  R.W.  Norton  Museum,  Shreveport,  LA 

•  Represented  in  the  American  Art  Analog  -  an  encyclopedia  listing  America's 
greatest  artists  over  the  past  200  years. 


Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski,  Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic, 
Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson, 

Mirich,  Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Rigaud,  Ribout,  Dyf,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  Corsius,  Claude  Cambour, 

Greg  Harris,  Oorshot,  Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  Jim  Daly, 

Tom  Darro,  Diane  Green,  Van  Beek,  David  Garcia,  Elena  Markov, 

William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Maxfield  Parrish. 


Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  George  Lundeen, 

After  Frederic  Remington,  Charles  Russell, 

Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez,  Charles  Sykes, 

Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Eraser. 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  pages,  48  Artists  featured) 


7B  Simic  Galleries 

2gClJ|    For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

Carmel  •  Seattle  •  La  Jolla 

West  Coast's  largest  -  representing  over  90  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  -  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE -1514  5th  Ave,  Seattle,  WA  98101,206-622-6644,  WA  only  1-800-622- ARTS,  National  1-800-248- ARTS 

LAJOLLA-7925GirardAve.,LaJolla, CA  92037, 619-454-0225, CA  only  1-800-637-7232, National  1-800-558-4477 


©  1986  Waterford  CryMal.  225  Fifth  Avenue.  NY,  NY  10010 


Now  even  dressing  tables  can  be  set  with  crystal  and  silver. 


At  Waterford*  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  graceful  interplay  of  crystal 
and  silver  should  be  confined  to  din- 
ing room  tables. 

Which  is  why  we've  highlighted 
our  radiant,  hand-cut  crystal  with 
accents  of  silver— to  create  a  collec- 
tion that  captures  the  very  essence 
of  Victorian  elegance. 

Enabling  dressing  tables  to  pro- 
vide a  veritable  feast  for  the  eyes. 

Witerforcl 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 


EVISIO 
TS  BES 


HION'S 
'  GENIU 
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;r  powt"- of  leisure 
pes      n(ied  by  the  Corum 
Admiral's  Cup  Watch.  A 
watch  of  precision,  conven- 
ience and,  obviously,  distinc- 
tive design. 

The  movement  is  elec- 
tronic quartz:  accurate, 
never  needs  winding.  The 
case  is  hand-milled  stainless 
steel  finished  in  'gun  metal' 
blue  18K  gold.  Naturally,  it 
is  water-resistant. 

Raised  enameled  flags 
(inlaid  in  gold)  nautically 
signal  the  hour;  the  date  is 
magnified  on  the  sapphire 
crystal;  seconds  are  marked 
by  a  sweep-second  hand. 

The  bracelet  is  con- 
structed to  move  with  4fee 
flexibility  of  the  wrist. 

The  Corum  Admiral's 
Cup  is  crafted  completely  by 
hand  at  the  Corum  Watch- 
works  in  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland. 


CORUM,        wHHF 

ADMIRAL'S  CUP 


Ladies':  Stainless  steel 
finished  in  'gun  metal  blue' 
and  IS  karat  gold.  Diamonds 
surround  the  dial.  Men's: 
Hand-milled  stainless  steel 
and  18  karat  gold. 


JOAILLIER 


703  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  SSTH 
NEW  YORK   NEW  YORK  10022  •  212/832-3733 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE 

BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIFORNIA  40210  •  213  278-3733 

THE  GALLER1A  •  5015  WESTHEIMER 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77056  •  713  960-9441 

THE  GALLERIA  •  13350  DALLAS  PKWY  •  SUITE  1375 

DALLAS.  TEXAS  75240 •  214/458-9012 


Kennedy  Galleries 

AMERICAN  MASTER  PAINTINGS:  1753-1985 


ROBERTS.  DUNNING  (1829-1905) 
Mixed  Fruit,  Silver  Compote  and  Tablecloth,  1 870 

Oil  on  canvas;  14  x  18!4  inches;  signed  lower  right:  "R.  Dunning" 

Catalogue  $10.00 


Kennedy  Galleries,  renowned for  scholarship  and  connoisseur  ship,  off ers for  sale  quality 
works  of  art  by  18th,  19th  and  20th  century  American  artists.  Our  staff  consists  of  highly 
trained  specialists  who  have  advised  leading  private,  public  and  corporate  collectors. 

Kennedy  Galleries 

40  West  57th  Street  .  New  York,  New  York  10019  •(212)  541  -9600 
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JUST  ONE  DROP 

TELLS  YOU  WHY 

ESTEE  LAUDER  WAS  KEEPING 

PRIVATE 


COLLEC 


FRAGRANCE  FOR  h 
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Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 


ROLEX 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only 

nstoctiigGorevic 

FINE  IEWELRY   X^.  ANTIQUES 

Pwnrhi   "^^"^"^  (comer  59th  Street).  New  York,  New  York  10022.(212)832-9000 
"Vtochl,  23  Piazza  d,  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  ■  Gore*,  635  Madison  Avenue.  nL  Yort  Newark  .  0022 


CONNOISSEUR 


novf.mbfk  wh6 


COVER    Photograph  by  Peter  Mauss 


!    CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD    A    time   for 
art   fakes;    America's   master  horseman;  I 
Philadelphia's  chef  supreme;  the  uncere-  ] 
monious  tea  ceremony 

AUCTIONS    An    embarrassment    of 
riches  this  month 

6  THE  LIVELY  ARTS    The  string  quartet 
that  is  up-to-date 

J  DYED  IN  THE  WOOL  Harris  tweed — 
where  the  timeless  quality  comes  from,  by 
Marina  Warner 

ISOZAKI  Japan's  best  architect  gives 
Los  Angeles  a  great  museum,  by  Phil 
Patton 


24!/2  HOURS  A  prime-time  sched- 
ule of  television  shows  to  cherish,  by  Wil- 
liam Marsano 

132  BLITHE  SPIRIT  At  last,  the  late, 
great  Parisian  couturier  Jean  Patou  has  a 
worthy  successor,  in  Christian  Lacroix,  by 
Marian  McEvoy 

140  ABLAZE  WITH  GOLD  Place  Stanislas 
in  Nancy  recovers  its  glitter 

GREEN  MANSION  Why  the  Prentis 
Cobb  Hale  apartment  in  San  Francisco  is  a 
classic,  by  Nancy  Holmes 

BY  THE  SEAT  OF  HIS  PANTS  How  Cor- 
nell Capa  created  the  International  Cen- 
ter of  Photography,  in  New  York,  by 
Judith  Mara  Gutman 


S  NO  STONE  UNTURNED  Meet  Marilu 
Klar,  a  woman  who  searches  the  globe  for 
extraordinary  gems,  by  Leonard  Sellers 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  In  Europe,  art 
deco  was  merely  elegant;  here,  it  became 
playful,  too,  by  Eve  Auchincloss 

MEMORIES   OF   THE   FEAST    Seven 
I  courses  of  game  and  wine,  by  Jay  Jacobs 

INVESTOR'S  FILE    Sporting  rights 

WINE    Great  after-dinner  drinks 

UP&COMING  A  jeweler,  a  film  direc- 
tor, a  virtuoso  wood-carver 

TRAVEL1NE  Caribbean  trafifi  jam; 
super  hotel;  charming  Ouro  Preto 
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b<  APPOINTMENT 

TC*M  n.l. 

GOL05MITMS,  SILVERSMITHS 

A  JEWELLERS 

A&PPE^  I  COMPANY  PLC 

LONDON 


By  APPOINTMENT 

rOH  M  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS 

ASPREY  *  COMPANY  PLC 

LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
)  H  R  H   THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
JEWELLERS.  GOLDSMITHS 

4  SILVERSMITHS 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  PLC 

LONDON 


prey 


DRAGONFLY  NECKLACE 
By  Georges  Fouquet.  Pans.  1904. 


ASPREY  LIMITED.  725  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022.  Tel:  (212)  688-1811. 


GR05V€N0R 

CANADA 

International  Fall /Winter  1986  Fur  Collection 
presented  in  San  Francisco  exclusively  by 

ROB€RTS  FURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Grey  and  red  fox  coat 


In  Vancouver  at 


DESIGNERS  LTD 

449  Hamilton  Streel,  Vancouver.  Canada 


Q. 

O 
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The  Fine  Art  Of  Staying  In  New  York. 


The  Stanhope  Hotel. 
Elegantly  restored  in  the  tradition  of  the  grand  hotels  of  Europe. 


lie.  New  York,  NY  10028  •  Opposite  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  •  For  reservations  call  (800)  828-1123  •  In  New  York  (212)  288-5801 


Only  one  woman  in  the  world 

will  wear  this  extraordinary  necklace 

of  62  graduated  South  Sea  baroque  pearls. 

Its  clasp  and  matching  earrings  are 

eighteen  karat  gold  with  green  enamel, 

cabochon  rubies  and  pave  diamonds. 

Only  at  Tiffany's. 


\ 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &.  57TH  ST 
LONDON  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRAN' 
TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©  T  &.  CO.  1986 
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ATELIER  MARTEX*  ENSEMBLE,  "BEAU  RIVAGE"  PERCALE  SHEETS  OF  NQ-ffi 
COMBED  COTTON,  200  THREADS  PER  SQUARE  INCH.  MARTEX*  LUXOR*  P 
IN  26  COLORS  MADE  WITH  COMBED  PIMA.  MATCHING         k  ,■£?'   * 

RUGS  AVAILABLE,  WESTPOINTPEPPERELL,  1221  AVENUE  -^Wn&ife   -«3 

OF  THE  AMERICAS,  NY  NY  10020,  (212)  382  5185.  ,'      P*''*1!1"^"  SE&SV 


MENDEL 


IN  THE  U.S.  EXCLUSIVELY  AT 


THE  SALON 
691  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10022  407-7955 
717  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO  6061 1  266-5772 


Renaissance,  from  the  Gump's  collection 
of  CHRISTOFLE  sterling 


h 


SAN    FRANCISCO    •    BEVERLY    HILLS 


DALLAS    •    HOUSTON 


Hermes.  Classics  with  a  twist. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


The  new  collection  from  Hermes. 

"Himalaya" bag  in  white  ostrich  and  off-white 

lizard  skin,  clasp  and  handles 

in  natural  calfskin,  overlapping  gusset 

in  purple  reversed  calfskin.  $  6,500.     {variable  by  special  order 

New  York,  II  East  57th  Street. 

Palm  Beach,  if  orth  Avenue. 

Dallas,  Highland  Park  i  "Mage. 

Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drive. 

Chicago,  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bonwit  Teller. 

San  Francisco. 

The  Hermes  Bouticpie  at  I.  Magnin,  I  nion  Square. 

Boutique  Du  Monde  D'Hermes: 
Toronto.  Hazelton  Lanes. 
Philadelphia.  Nan  Duskin. 
New  York.  Barneys. 
Baltimore.  Nan  Duskin. 

Parfum  d'Hermes. 

A  European  indulgence  comes  to  America. 

To  purchase,  call  1-800-441-4488 

or  visit  the  Hermes  Bouticpie  closest  to  you. 


'--..;  WH3H 


Fine  French  and  Continental  Furniture, 
Objects  of  Art  and  Sculpture 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  5, 1986 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York. 
Viewing  begins  October  31.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  the  French  Furniture  Department  at 
212/546-1150  or  the  Sculpture  Department  at 
212/546-1148. 

One  of  an  important  pair  of  Louis  XV/XVI  ormohi- 
mounted  tulip  wood,  amaranth  and  parquetry 
commodes,  third  quarter  18th  century,  each  stamped 
M.G.  Cramer.  From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Shields 
Garrett. 


CHRISTIE'S 


BVLCARI 


HOTEL  PIERRE     2  EAST  61st  STREET     NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEL.  (212)  486  00  86 

ROMA    GENEVE     MONTE  CARLO     PARIS 


sfficAjte/   &t#m&t  &£ffl. 


SOUTHAMPTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH 

BAL  HARBOUR*  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  WASHINGTON 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


*U  Photo  by  Henneka  at  PARK-HOTEL  in  Siena.  Italy 


MCM  Handcrafted  Perfection.     Designed   f\  by 
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AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  MONARCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 


1  E.  Caldwell 


C.  D.  Peacock 


Shreve  &  Co. 
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ANTIQUE  DEALER 
i  O  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 
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V«/u«no^  /or  Prolate,  /nsurance  a„rf  Dzursibn 
T^tow:  01^296261     Telegraphic  Address   Euclase  London  W.l 


Book'87At '86  Prices! 


SuperEurope 

SuperlinerQE2  One  V&y 

Supersonic  Concorde  ThE  Other, 

Just$699  Extra. 


8?     - 


11  Hll  || 


Now  Cunard  makes  it  possible, 
actually  irresistible,  to  experience 
the  ultimate  transatlantic  travel  com- 
bination—one way  on  Queen 
Elizabeth  2,  last  of  the  great  super- 
liners,  the  other  way  on  British 
Airways'  supersonic  Concorde. 

From  April  through  December, 
sail  either  way,  fly  a  specially 
reserved  Concorde  the  other— 
between  London  and  New  York, 
Miami  or  Washington,  DC.  Just 
$699  extra  per  person— about  70  per- 
cent off! 

QE2,  the  5-Plus  Star  City  at  Sea. 

Rated  Five  Stars  and  Five-Plus  Stars 
by  Antoinette  deLand  in  Fielding's 
Worldwide  Cruises,  QE2  is  a  13-story 
24-hour  City  at  Sea,  with  superlative 
cuisine  and  service;  a  casino,  disco 
and  nightclubs;  the  Magrodome 


Indoor/Outdoor  Center  and  the 
hands-on  IBM  computer  center. 
Plus  free  access  to  the  famed 
"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea,"-'  with 
saunas  and  swimming  pools,  gym 
and  Jacuzzi R  Whirlpool  Baths. 
Low-cost  Concorde  or  no-cost 
British  Airways  economy  fare. 
Fly  Concorde  for  just  $699  extra.  Or 
enjoy  free  British  Airways  economy- 
class  airfare  between  London  and 
57  North  American  gateways.  (You 
may  upgrade  to  Club  Class  or  First 
Class  by  paying  the  difference.) 
And  Cunard  offers  savings  on 
European  hotels;  on  cruises  in 
Europe  on  QE2  or  Vistafjord;  on 
land  tours;  even  on  the  fabled 
Orient  Express. 

Book  1987  now  and  save! 
Make  your  deposit  by  Dec.  31  and 
enjoy  1986  rates:  five  glorious  days 


and  nights,  $1,350  to  $7,195.  Contact 
your  travel  agent  or  mail  the 
coupon. 

Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy,  dependent 
on  availability  and  departure  dale  Free  BA 
economy  ticket  based  on  rates  as  ot  8  21  86; 
length-of-stav  restrictions  apply  Cunard  reserves 
right  to  cancel  Concorde  or  change  rate  without 
notice.  QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain 

Queen  Elizabeth  2 

Last  of  the  Great  Superliners 


'   Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  N^  11737 

1    Rush  me,  tree: 

1  □  QE2's  SuperEurope  '87  ((WOO). 

U  Vistafjord  QE2  Sen  Goddess  Cruises  in  Eun 
|       (Q872). 

1 

1     NAME 

1    ADDRESS 

AIM 

Ni  l      1 

1    (in 

SIAII 

ZIP    1 

■     \n   IK.WTI   AG!  Nl 

1986  CUNARD     i 

K 35305 


Queen  Elizabeth  2  ■  Sagafjord  ■  Vistafjord  ■  Sea  Goddess  I  ■  Sea  Goddess  II  ■  Cunard  Countess  ■  Cunard  Princess 
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A  time  for  Gucci.  Gucci  Timepieces,  precision  Swiss  Quartz  watches  available  in  an  assortment  of  styles  for  men  and  women. 
Featured  here  is  our  model  9000.  Water-resistant  case  fashioned  in  stainless  steel  accented  with  I8K  gold  plating. 
Offered  in  a  selection  of  dial  colors.  Protected  by  a  scratch  and  pressure-resistant  sapphire  crystal.  $395. 


GUCCI 


Mayor's 


Over  the  past  five  decades 
Steuben  glass  has  been  presented  as  a  gift  of  state 

to 

a  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg, 

a  Crown  Prince  of  Japan, 

a  Governor  General  of  Malta, 

and  a  Queen  Mother  of  England. 

This  year,  it  was  presented  as  a  gift  of  love 

by 

Peter  Jonathon  Larsen 

to  his  wife,  Felice, 

for  making  his  tempest-tossed  first  vear 

as  town  council  president 

seem 

more  like 

smooth  sailing. 


Close  to  the  Wind 

81  Lloid  Atkin> 

HeichtS  inched  £3,500 

Steuben  Catalogue  $5 

Fifth  Avenue  at  56™  Street 

New  loKk  Nuk  Vow 

212752-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Gla^- 


STEUBEN 
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TREASURE 


*     Introducing 
the  Registry  Collection  fromWamsutta- 

The  kind  of  luxury  once  found  only  in  memories. 


'.'.HiiMirta  Home  Product.-..  Ill  West  40th  Street,  New  Y-riq^Y  10018 


Warnsutta  has  created  a  collection  of 
inens  that  beautifully  recaptures  all  the 
quality,-  luxury  and  style  associated  with  the 
age  of  romance . 

Exquisite&ferind  embroidered  trims 
from  Madeira  anooelicate  detailing  from 
Switzerland  embellish  only  the  tinest  200 
thread  count,  pure  cotton  Supercale.'T 
Seven  elegant  designs  are  available  in  shee 
pillowcases,  shams,  blanket  covers  and 
accessory  pillow  .v 

Let  Warnsutta  introduce  you  to  the 
new  standard  of  luxury  bed  linen.  It's  based  on 
a  vision  of  romantic  elegance  which  will 
never  lose  its  allure. 
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r  Wiose  with  discriminating  taste. 
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Liz  Claiborne  fragrance.  A  gi 


od  to  be  in. 
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e  White  House,  1918. 
A  tradition  takes  shape. 


Ai 


Imost  a  century  ago,  a 
man  named  Walter  Scott  Lenox 
began  to  realize  his  ideal  of  mak- 
ing the  linest  china  in  America.  It 
was  his  dedication  to  perfection 
and  pride  in  his  craft  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1918.  President  Wilson  ordered 
a  Lenox  China  service  of  1,700 
pieces  for  the  White 
House,  the  first  such 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  -  m  a  d  e 
service. 

Since  that   time, 
Lenox  has  provided 
several  Official  State 
Services  of  china  for 
the  White  House. 
During  the  Thirties, 
President   Roosevelt 
commissioned 
Lenox  to  develop  a 
special  service.  Years 
later,     President 
Truman  called  upon  Lenox  again. 
And  most  recently,  in  1982,  Lenox 
completed  a  new  service  for  the 
White  House. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about 
these  services  is  not  the  inher- 
ent prestige  in  gracing  the  most 
prominent  table  in  our  land,  but 
rather  that  the  very  same  quality 
china  is  available  to  everyone.  Of 
course,  the  actual  White  House 
patterns  are  unobtainable.  Yet  all 


rhc  current  White  1  louse  China  (lL)82i,  the  Truman  (1951)   Roosevelt  (1935) 
and  Wilson  (1918)  China  Services. 


The  "Jefferson"  pattern 
on  The  Presidential  Shape     ll »85 


the  care  and  artistry  that  go  into 
the  Presidential  Services  go  into 
every  single  piece  of  Lenox 
China. 

Just  as  there  are  many  settings 
to  enhance  precious  gems,  so  are 
there   many   shapes   of  Lenox 
China.  The  particular  form  cho- 
sen by  so  many  administrations  is 
called  the  Presiden- 
tial Shape.  It  is  cre- 
ated     from      the 
exclusive  china  for- 
mula that  Lenox  has 
been     using     for 
almost   a   century. 
This  shape  provides 
the   backdrop    for 
the   White   House 
designs  as  well  as  our 
famous  Autumn  pat- 
tern,  introduced  in 
1919  and  still  popular 
now. 
Today,  Lenox  offers  many  beau- 
tiful new  patterns  on  the  Presiden- 
tial Shape,  including  "Monroe," 
"McKinley,"    "Liberty,"    and 
"Jefferson"  (shown  here). 

Lenox  is  proud  to  be  part  of  our 
national  heritage  and  continues  to 
offer  fine  china  and  hand-blown 
lead  crystal  of  uncompromising 
quality. 

Lenox.  Because  art  is  never  an 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Send  for  our  free  color  brochure.  Lenox.  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08548 
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World-Famous  Jewelers 

New  York  744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (212)  644-9500 
Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161     Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (305)  655-6767 

Paris     Monte  Carlo     Cannes     Geneva     Tokyo 

We  honor  major  credit  cards. 


a  Maximilian 

Natural  Russian  Lynx  Belly  coal. 
By  Philippe  Venet  for  Maximilian. 
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1  MABLISHED  1912 


A  superb  Regency  mahogany  cabinet 
with  ormolu  mounts.  Circa  1820. 
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should  be  bought 
heod,  not  the  heort. 
and  craftsmanship 
are  key." 

Terry 
Christie 


furs  of  Distinction 


"Fur  is  an  er 
experience.  It  is  pleasure 
in  its  purest  form." 

Constantino 
Christie 


CHRISTIE  BROTHERS 


Soft,  Pull  ond  distinctively  marked,  our  elegant  coot  of  Noturol  Stone /\A  Its  full 

sleeves  ore  worked  in  o  graceful  spiral. 

For  five  generations,  Christie  furs  have  combined  pure,  sensual  appeal  uuil 
commitment  to  quality.  UJearmg  one  is  like  no  other  experience. 

Christie  Brothers,  333  Seventh  Avenue.  NeaiVork  Citu*  Christie  Brothers,  Atlanta,  Go  ♦  Godchaux's,  NewOrlec  »Si     i    ion's.  He 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE 


CARTIER...FOR  140  YEARS  UNIT- 
ING LEGEND  WITH  REALITY.  A 
HISTORY  SO  RICH  IN  CREATIVITY 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  THAT  IT 
HAS  CHANGED  THE  VERY 
COURSE  OF  THE  JEWELERS  ART. 
GENERATIONS  OF  DEDICATED  AND  TALENTED 
DESIGNERS,  WORKING  WITH  THE  NOBLEST  OF 
EARTH'S  TREASURES,  HAVE  TRANSFORMED  PRE- 
CIOUS METALS  AND  STONES  INTO  OBJECTS  OF 
RARE  BEAUTY  AND  FANTASY.  LIKE  POETS  OR 
MAGICIANS,  CARTIER  CREATORS  KNOW  THE 
WONDER  OF  DREAMS  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
DESIRE.  AND  LIKE  THOSE  MASTERS  OF  IMAG- 
INATION, THE  CARTIER  ARTISTS  INTERPRET  THOSE 
DREAMS  AND  DESIRES  FOR  A  CLIENTELE  WHICH, 
LIKE  CARTIER  ITSELF,  IS  UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD. 


Cartler 


since  1847 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


The  Forgery  Boom 

I  have  that  old,  itchy  feeling  that  sud- 
denly a  lot  ot  fakes  arc  appearing  on  the 
art  market.  It  seems  to  happen  in 
cvcles,  every  ten  years  or  so.  1  don't 
know  why.  Perhaps  it's  because  art  and 
big  money  embrace  each  other  at  every 
business  upturn  in  an  ever-fonder  hug. 
Maybe  the  demand  tor  originals  has 
tar  outstripped  the  supply.  Or,  it 
could  be  that  the  greed  for  art  is 
coming  to  a  new  crescendo. 

1  hear  ot  a  new  silver  factory  in 
Rhodes  making  "early-Christian  and 
Sassanian"  silver.  One  of  my  infor- 
mants has  hinted  that  a  gold  treasure 
ot  the  Scythians  will  shortly  make  its 
way  to  the  market  from  "a  private 
collection  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  where  it  has  been  since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great."  The  other 
day  I  roared  with  laughter  at  a  pair  of 
gigantesque  "Hellenistic"  pieces 
that  looked  like  a  pastiche  of  Rene 
Magritte  and  the  macabre  cartoonist 
Gary  Larson.  The  modernists,  too, 
are  busy  as  spiders.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton's  principal  forger  is  continu- 
ing to  daub  along.  The  Dalf  counter- 
feiters may  have  slowed  down,  with 
all  the  publicity  their  products  have 
gotten  recently,  but  they  haven't 
stopped.  And,  although  stymied  by 
the  ouster  of  Ferdie  and  "Bootsie" 
Marcos,  those  crafty  Italian  stone 
carvers  are  stockpiling  their  "Renais- 
sance" wares,  waiting  for  another  art-lov- 
ing totalitarian  leader  to  come  along. 

Fakes  are  always  with  us  in  the  art  busi- 
ness. In  the  sixteen  years  I  worked  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  I  was 
responsible  for  collecting  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  works  and  must  have  seen  a 
hundred  thousand  more.  Fully  60  percent 
of  what  I  examined  was  not  what  it  was 
said  to  be.  Most  of  the  forgeries  were  hilar- 
ious. One  of  my  favorites  was  a  silver  plate 
three  feet  in  diameter  made,  it  was  said, 
"possibly  for  the  great  early-Christian  em- 
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peror  Theodosius."  The  thing  depicted 
Adam  and  Eve.  Great  stuff!  The  taker's 
only  mistake  was  in  having  supplied  fig 
leaves,  which  do  not  appear  in  art  before 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 

Occasionally  our  smiles  vanished.  I  re- 
call the  time  when  we  bought  at  auction  a 
superb  fifteenth-century  painting  depict- 
ing Christ  hound  at  the  column.  The  pic- 
ture had  an  impeccable  provenance  and 
was  published  by  one  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  experts.  A  top  conservator 
who  examined  the   masterpiece  pro- 


claimed it  "excellent."  So,  we  bought  the 
panel  for  something  close  to  $75,000. 
Three  weeks  later,  we  were  readying  the 
treasure  for  shipment  to  the  museum.  The 
same  conservator  examined  it  again  and 
this  time  saw  something  odd.  After  more 
looking,  he  told  us  sheepishly  that  the 
complex  network  of  "cracks"  on  the  sur- 
face were  all  black  paint  brushed  on  with  a 
single  hair.  Unable  to  get  our  money  back 
from  the  auction  house,  owing  to  a  techni- 
cality— we  asked  several  days  after  their 
twenty-one-day  limit — we  had  no  choice 
but  to  swallow  the  picture. 


Did  I  ever  get  taken.'  You  bet!  Just  after  I 
became  assot.  i.ite  curator  of  The  Cloisters, 
I  saw  a  gemlike  German  late-Gothic  wood 
painted  Madonna  and  Child.  It  cost  only 
$56,000.  What  a  bargain!  I  snatched  up 
the  glorious  piece.  No  need  to  take  the 
piece  through  my  ponderous  checklist  of 
scrutiny,  I  thought.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
French  colleague  dropped  in  to  see  me, 
and  I  showed  off  my  treasure.  He  looked  ar 
the  sculpture  and  burst  out  enthusiastical- 
ly, "Frankly,  normally,  I  loathe  German 
late-Gothic  sculpture,  but  this  is  divine."  I 
dropped  my  head  in  my  hands.  That 
was  all  I  needed  to  hear  to  be  certain 
that  the  piece  was  a  fake. 

The  two  questions  I'm  asked 
about  art  forgeries  more  frequently 
than  any  other  are,  Can  a  fake 
remain  undetected  forever?  and,  If  a 
forgery  can  fool  everyone,  even  the 
experts,  why  isn't  it  as  valid  as  the 
work  it  pretends  to  be? 

Almost  every  art  fake  will  eventu- 
ally be  detected,  unless  it's  such  a 
piddling  attempt  that  no  one's  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  it.  Nor- 
mally it  takes  a  generation  for  the 
stylistic  characteristics  of  the  time 
when  it  was  made  to  loom  larger 
than  those  of  the  period  it  is  trying  to 
mimic.  As  for  fakes  being  as  good  as 
the  real  thing,  I  can  only  say  that  art 
collecting  is  a  love  affair,  and  when 
you  find  out  that  your  lover  has  been 
deliberately  lying  to  you  for  years, 
it's  all  over. 

I  think  it's  time  for  museums  to 
illuminate  us,  the  public,  about 
fakes.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
British  Museum  gathered  together  all  its 
fakes  and  mounted  a  fabulous  exhibition 
that  revealed  a  lot  about  our  understand- 
ing of  the  art  of  ancient  times  and  our  mis- 
taken impressions  of  quality.  About  twen- 
ty years  ago,  the  Metropolitan  held  a  series 
of  enthralling  public  seminars  on  forgeries. 
In  1973,  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
mounted  a  show  of  fakes,  from  which  both 
the  public  and  the  experts  learned  valu- 
able lessons.  Surely  it's  rime  for  another 
forgery  exhibition.  But  what  art  museum 
in  America  these  days  would  have  the 
courage  to  put  it  on?D 
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;  iJdmca.^ra^rt  crafted  to  gift 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  II. 
Shaped,  sculpted  and  painted  by  the 
hand  that  signs  the  backstamp.  Elegant 
Acorn  sterling  by  Georg  Jensen.  Send 
$1  for  illustrated  literature  displaying 
appointments  that  grace  the  great 
houses  of  Europe. 
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Diane  by 


Arbus 


The  photograph  at  right  is  a 
recently  discovered  self-por- 
trait by  Diane  Arbus.  Preg- 
nant with  her  first  child,  Ar- 
bus snaps  her  picture  in  front 
of  a  bedroom  mirror  in  New 
York  in  the  winter  of  1 945.  It 
is  an  early  effort  by  an  artist 
who  became  famous  for  the 
portraits  of  freaks  and  margi- 
nals made  in  the  dozen  years 
before  her  suicide,  in  1971. 
The  print,  which  has  never 
been  published  before,  will  be 
sold  at  Sotheby's  New  York 
on  November  1 0. 

Works  of  art  may  provoke 
ideas  about  the  makers  and 
their  imaginations,  but  you 
won't  read  about  ideas  in 
the  above  caption.  The 
Arbus  estate,  which  con- 
trols copyright,  objected  to 
the  "interpretive"  lan- 
guage in  the  text  as  origi- 
nally written.  We  there- 
fore had  no  choice  but  to 
print  only  "the  facts," 
though  neither  art  nor  its 
audience  is  well  served  by 
such  zealous  censorship. 


Postmodern  Mash 

|hen  modernism  created  architec- 
ture anew,  it  needed  a  myth  of  ori- 
gins. It  found  this  in  the  image  of 
the  machine,  the  aesthetic  of  the 
engineer,  modernism's  noble  sav- 
age. Postmodernism  also  seeks  its  genera- 
tive myth.  Here,  though,  the  new  image  is 
an  old  one,  a  vision  of  architecture  at  its 
own  birth,  in  the  full  purity  of  its  inno- 
cence. The  rhetoric  of  today  is  kill  of  prim- 
itive huts  and  classical  orders,  not  grain 
elevators  and  steamships,  the  great  in- 
forming icons  oi  modern  architecture. 

The  English  architect  James  Stirling  has 
bestridden  both  >ides  ot  this  particular  di- 
vide. He  rocketed  to  prominence  as  a  tair- 
haired  boy  of  modernism,  as  the  designet 
of  a  series  of  very  beautiful,  toughly  mod- 
em buildings  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Leicester  universities,  among  others.  But 
then  came  a  change.  In  buildings  like  the 
new  Stuttgart  Museum  and  in  the  recently 


opened  Sackler  Museum,  at  Harvard, 
Stirling  has  unveiled  a  new  look,  filled 
with  allusions  to  architecture's  past,  swad- 
dled in  forms  seemingly  antithetical  to  his 
own  roots.  The  reasons?  Some  say  it's  the 
prevailing  climate;  some  say  it's  the  in- 
fluence of  Leo  Krier,  the  leading  polemi- 
cist for  an  architecture  of  return,  who  was 
employed  in  Stirling's  office  for  a  little 
over  a  year;  and  some  say  the  motive  is 
more  deeply  psychological.  Whatever  the 
cause,  there's  no  mistaking  the  conse- 
quences: sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad, 
and — as  in  the  case  of  the  Sackler — some- 
times both  at  once. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  "new" 
architecture  is  its  claim  of  responsiveness 
to  context,  its  spirit  of  continuation,  an 
implicit  slap  at  modernism's  blindness  to 
its  historic  surroundings.  The  site  of  the 
Sackler  obliges  it  to  make  peace  with  very 
diverse  surroundings:  alongside  is  the 
Georgianesque  Fogg  Museum;  diagonally 
across  the  way  stands  funky  and  enormous 
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Art  of  Blood 


Memorial  Hall,  striped,  polychromed, 
and  Victorian;  on  a  third  side  lies  the  mod 
glass-and-concrete  Gund  Hall;  and,  lurk- 
ing up  the  block,  is 
Le  Corbusier's  titan- 
ic Carpenter  Center, 
a  modern  master- 
piece. 

The  Sackler  is 
strongly  marked  by 
its  obeisance  to  all 
the  history  that  sur- 
rounds it.  To  Memo- 
rial Hall,  the  Sackler 
otters  floor-height 
stripes  of  orangeish 
and  grayish  ceramic  brick.  To  the  antique 
spirit  of  the  campus,  there's  a  quoined, 
Mycenaeanesque  entry  portal.  To  the 
modernist  animus,  there  are  metal  sash 
windows,  placed  according  to  purely  func- 
tional criteria,  just  where  they're  needed 
to  bring  light  to  the  offices  behind. 

But  the  architectural  main  event  is  in- 
side, a  grand  skylit  stair  that  rises  through 
the  center  ot  the  building,  providing 
access  to  galleries  on  one  side  and  faculty 
offices  on  the  other.  One  enters  the  build- 
ing via  a  lofty,  luminous,  and  unusually 
proportioned  toyer,  the  finest  space  in  the 
building.  The  walls  oi  this  stair  are  also 
striped,  this  time  in  blue  and  buft.  The 
stair  shoots  axially  up  tour  flights  from  this 
room  but  ends  in  disappointment — a  small 
door,  leading  to  galleries.  These  are  unex- 
ceptional save  for  the  uppermost,  which 
make  astute  use  of  natural  light.  While  the 
logic  behind  the  stair  plan  is  clear,  the 
reality  begins  better  than  it  ends. 


Stirling's  Sackler  Museum,  for  Harvard: 

above,  the  entrance,  with  its  mongrel  styles; 

left,  a  dissimilar  comer. 

Overall,  the  Sackler  is  rendered  with  a 
stolid,  almost  primitive  minimalism,  a  ca- 
gey inelegance,  a  chunky  heaviness.  The 
building  has  in  effect  two  sides,  the  en- 
trance tagades  and  the  striped  wall  that 
wraps  around  the  other  exposed  taces. 
While  the  huge  scale  of  the  portal,  its  cal- 
culated disproportion,  is  striking  as  a  frag- 
ment, it's  just  not  enough  to  redeem  the 
whole.  And  yet,  the  Sackler  has  unmistak- 
able presence.  Whether  because  of  lumpi- 
ness,  striation,  or  calculus,  there's  no  miss- 
ing it.  It  commands  its  block  like  a  piece  of 
Edwardian  excess.  Still,  there's  something 
congenial  about  this  triendly  clunk  of  a 
mongrel.  Bloodlines  are  discernible,  but 
oh,  what  a  mixture!  — Michael  Sorkin 

The  main  stair  gets  one  going,  only  to  lead 
to  a  minor  disappointment. 
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You  might  not  guess  that  an  art  show 
focusing  on  the  bloody  rites  of  an- 
cient Maya  kings  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  connoisseur's  delight.  But  "The 
Blood  of  Kings:  A  New  Interpreta- 
tion ot  Maya  Art,"  organized  by  Fort 
Worth's  Kimbell  Art  Museum  and  cur- 
rently on  view  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
(until  December  14),  is  such  a  feast — with 
plent\  ot  food  for  thought  as  well. 

In  happy  contrast  with  many  recent 
exhibitions  of  pre-Columbian  archaeolog- 
ical material,  the  selection  of  objects  for 
"Blood  of  Kings"  and  the  show's  installa- 
tion cannot  be  faulted.  The  curators,  Lin- 
da Scheie  and  Man'  Ellen  Miller,  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  a  single  era  and 
social  stratum  of  Maya  civilization:  the  rul- 
ing elite  of  the  classic  period  (ca.  A.D. 
250-900).  They  have  limited  the  number 
and  varied  the  kinds  of  objects  and — most 
important — insisted  on  the  highest-quali- 
ty goods:  some  1 15  in  all,  including  exqui- 
sitely carved  jade,  bone,  shell,  and  basalt 


Ouch.'  Mayan  queen  pierces  own  tongue  in 
bizarre  ritual;  scholars  explain  all. 

bodv  ornaments,  tluidly  painted  and 
carved  ceramic  vessels,  and  meticulously 
modeled  clay  figurines,  interspersed 
among  monumental  stone  reliefs.  The  ob- 
jects are  generously  spaced  and  mounted 
for  clear,  360-degree  visibility  and  lighted 
to  enhance  their  special  qualities — as 
with,  tor  example,  a  tamous  incised-jade 
celt  from  the  Rijksmuseum  voor  Volken- 
kunde,  in  Leiden,  Holland,  shown  in  its 
full,  delicate  transparency. 
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There  are  many  pn:es  among  these 
ohjects,  culled  mainly  from  puhlic  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Honduras.  But  the  undoubted  star  attrac- 
tions^— and  indeed  the  linchpins  of  the 
whole  enterprise — are  six  magnificent 
monumental  limestone  reliefs  once 
mounted  over  palace  doors  at  the  Mexican 
rain-forest  site  of  Yaxchilan  and,  since  the 
1890s,  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  alone  are  worth  a  visit  to  the 
show.  Ni  it  i  mlv  have  the\  never  been  seen 
before  in  this  country,  but  for  many  years 
they  have  not  even  been  visible  in  Eng- 
land (where  thev  reside  in  a  British  Muse- 
um warehouse  in  Islington). 

Besides  being  a  marvelous  array  o{  rare 
and  beautiful  Maya  art,  "Blood  of  Kings" 
is  a  didactic  show.  As  the  title  suggests,  its 
theme  is  the  crucial  intertwining  of  royal 
bloodletting  and  bloodlines  in  the  Maya 
worldview,  which  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  Yaxchilan  lintel  series.  According  to 
Scheie  and  Miller,  the  reliefs  show  specific 
Maya  kings  and  queens  piercing  their  own 
flesh  at  climactic  moments  in  their  reigns 
(the  birth  of  an  heir,  accession  to  the 
throne,  preparation  for  war)  in  order  to 
evoke  the  hallucinatory  presence — and 
presumablv  the  sanction — of  gods  and  an- 
cestors. In  two  breathtaking  scenes,  for  ex- 
ample. Lady  Xoc,  the  beautifully  attired 
wife  of  the  ruler  Shield  Jaguar,  is  seen  pull- 
ing a  thorny  rope  through  a  perforation  in 
her  tongue  and  subsequently  gazing  up  at 
the  vision  of  a  serpent  induced  by  her  act. 

This  interpretation  is  based  on  a  new, 
phonetic  reading  of  Maya  hieroglyphs,  to 
which  Scheie  has  contributed  extensively. 
Putting  together  for  the  first  time  publicly 
the  accumulated  research  on  the  glyphs, 
visual  and  archaeological  evidence  of 
widespread  bloodletting  and  warfare,  and 
the  central  underworld  myth  (the  Popol 
Vuh),  involving  a  sacrificial  ball  game, 
Scheie  and  Miller  here  call  for  a  dramatic 
revision  of  the  old,  idealized  picture  of  the 
Maya.  They  substitute  tor  a  peaceful  reli- 
gious order  a  contentious,  warring  one; 
instead  oi  representations  of  gods  and 
priests,  they  show  dynastic  images  of  a 
strange  and  violent  people. 

If  Scheie  and  Miller  have  perhaps  over- 
emphasized the  extent  and  importance  of 
bloodletting  in  Maya  culture,  they  have 
nevertheless  paved  the  way  for  further 
examination  of  its  significance.  It  would 
be  good  to  see  it  integrated  with  archaeo- 
logical data.  Meantime,  their  show  should 
enhance  immeasurably  the  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  appreciation  of  Maya  art  and 
writing.  — Barbara  Brawi 
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HomeTIs  My  Canvas 


Art  that  relates  to  its  specific  site  is  not  so  much  new  ( think  of  Lascaux, 
Pompeii,  Russian  Constructivism,  sixties  earthworks)  as  it  is  cyclically 
forgotten  arid  discovered  again.  It  made  a  rousing  comeback  this  past 
summer  in  "Chambres  d'Amis"  (Guest  Rooms),  a  show  curated  K 
)an  Hoet,  the  director  of  the  Ghent  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  m 
Belgium.  Understandably  bothered  by  the  disjunction  of  art  and  real 
domestic  life,  Hoet  asked  fifty-one  artists  to  create  works  in  private 
residences  around  Ghent  that  would  have  relevance  to  the  sites  and  their 
inhabitants  in  a  more  interesting  way  than  by  just  playing  off  the  color  of 
the  sofa.  The  artists,  from  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  Suites. 
obliged  the  innovative  curator  by  installing  in  fifty-nine  homes  works 


that  ranged  widely  in  ambition  arid  style.  The  occasional  turkey  not- 
withstanding, some  brilliant  matches  were  made  between  artists  and 
their  volunteer  patrons.  The  American  conceptualist  Joseph  Kosuth 
covered  the  walls  of  a  psychoanalyst s  office  with  partially  blackedout 
excerpts  from  Freud's  The  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Lite,  a  dra- 
matic illustration,  in  psychoanalytic  terms,  of  the  elusiveness  of  truth. 
Kosuth' s  piece,  Sol  Lewitt's  neoclassically  framed  radiating  vectors  of 
gray  and  black  (above,  left),  Helmut  Middendorf's  red-framed  mid- 
night tram  ominously  juxtaposed  with  the  living-room  stove  (above, 
lower  right),  Giulio  Paolini's  all-white  meditation  on  art  and  connois- 
seurship  ( above,  upper  right) — each  of  these  installations  (among  many 
others  in  "Chambres  d'Amis")  serves  as  a  clarion  call  for  a  renewed 
synergistic  interplay  of  art  and  context.  Are  you  listening,  art  world? 


The  Best  French  Food  in  the  US.?  Try  Philadelphia 


fith  nouvelle  cuisine  fading  over 
the  culinary  horizon  and  tradition 
regaining  favor  on  both  sides  oi 
the  Atlantic,  the  time  is  ripe  to 
recognize  Georges  Perrier's  Le 
Bee-Fin  restaurant,  in  Philadelphia.  "To 
my  taste,"  Craig  Claiborne  wrote  in  the 


New  York  Times  not  long  ago,  "Le  Bee-Fin 
represents  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
French  cooking  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
but  in  all  of  America  as  well."  Others  who 
have  come  to  dine  in  the  fifty-five-seat 
dining  room  have  voiced  similar  opinions. 
Chef  Perrier's  ascension  is  all  the  more 


unusual  because  he  has  been  bucking 
trends  ever  since  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, nineteen  years  ago.  While  other  chefs 
took  their  training  in  public  relations 
instead  of  sauce  preparation,  he  stuck  to 
his  gas  range,  two  dinner  seatings  with  a 
prix  fixe  menu,  and  formal  service.  Staid 
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Georges  Perrier  in  his  Le  Bee-Fin:  the  spirit 
of  classic  French  cooking  reigns  here. 

Philadelphia  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  sh  iping  of  Le  Bee-Fin  by  providing  a 
setting  where  the  chet  could  perfect  his 
style  without  the  need  to  worry  about 
trends,  excessive  operating  expenses,  or  a 
demanding  and  fickle  press.  These  days 
the  city  is  enjoying  a  "renaissance"  that 
includes  some  exciting  new  restaurants; 
but  despite  the  rise  of  a  new  culinary  land- 
scape in  this  city,  Le  Bee-Fin  remains  a 
unique  monument. 

Perrier  is  a  small  man  with  an  intense  air 
("He  has  a  thousand  eyes,"  says  an  em- 
ployee). The  ego  and  temper  of  a  great 
chet  are  balanced  by  a  beguiling  lack  of 
guile  and  a  need  tor  approval.  He  has  forty  - 
two  on  staff  and  usually  serves  fewer  than  a 
hundred  persons  at  dinner.  This  allows 
him  an  attention  to  detail  not  found  in 
most  American  restaurants. 

Perrier's  modern-classic  cooking  style  is 
tree  of  both  the  excesses  of  butter  and 
cream  committed  by  the  disciples  of  Escof- 
fier  and  the  misplaced  artistry  of  "nou- 
velle"  chefs  who  treated  food  as  a  design 
medium.  It  is  typified  by  restraint,  preci- 
sion, and  finesse.  No  frilly  garniture;  never 
a  sauce  that  overwhelms  its  partner,  even  a 
delicate  sole  fillet. 

The  current  Le  Bee-Fin  (the  chet 
moved  to  larger  quarters,  at  1523  Walnut 
Street,  three  years  ago)  is  an  exquisite 
cameo.  The  high-ceilinged  dining  room  is 
oval,  with  three  massive  chandeliers, 
salmon  Scalamandre  damask  and  mirrored 
panels  on  the  walls,  and  a  fireplace.  It  is  a 
rich  setting,  but  co:y,  too.  It  is  worth  not- 


ing, and  applauding,  that  there  is  no  back- 
ground music. 

Most  of  the  serving  staff  have  been  with 
Perrier  for  at  least  several  years.  They 
explain  the  French-language  menu  and 
daily  specials  course  by  course  and  work 
with  both  dispatch  and  courtesy.  Among 
them  is  an  American  sommelier,  Gregory- 
Moore.  Knowledgeable,  enthusiastic,  and 
untainted  by  pretense,  he  is  a  paragon  of 
the  species.  The  food  this  team  presents 
sends  a  writer  diving  into  his  bag  of  cliches: 
"exquisite."  "gossamer,"  "pure" — all  of 
them  true.  There's  no  cheating  here. 
Nothing  is  stale  or  warmed  over.  Nothing 
is  ersatz  or  less  than  first-quality. 

What  to  order?  There's  not  really  a 
wrong  choice.  Salmon,  swordhsh,  turbot, 
lobster,  and  two  magical  combination 
dishes — a  seafood  sausage  and  a  mixture 
of  shellfish,  fennel,  and  mushrooms — are 
impeccable  and  display  Perrier's  excep- 
tional skill  with  sauces.  Among  the  meats 
and  birds,  beef,  lamb,  calf's  liver  or  kid- 
ney, duck,  or  pigeon,  cooked  exactly  as 
requested,  will  be  served  over  the  appro- 
priate sauce.  Everything,  even  the  vegeta- 
bles, possesses  a  distinctive  flavor. 

A  fixed-menu  lunch  here  is  a  remark- 
able bargain  at  $20  per  person.  At  dinner, 
set  at  $66  this  autumn,  five  courses  and 
coffee  are  served.  There  are  ten  to  twelve 
options  per  course  until  dessert,  when,  fol- 
lowing your  choice  of  exceptional  sorbets 
and  ice  creams,  the  array  wheeled  in  on  a 
three-story  dessert  cart  leaves  both  you 
and  the  captain  who  describes  them 
breathless. 

Important  people,  old  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety, and  visiting  dignitaries  come  to  Le 
Bee-Fin,  but  not  tor  an  intense  power 
lunch  or  dinner.  They  come  here  to  cele- 
brate. — William  Rice 


Qeorqe  Morris, 
Master  Horseman 

Almost  while  no  one  was  looking,  the 
United  States  has  become  a  domi- 
nant force  in  Grand  Prix-level 
equestrian  competition.  Just  last 
July,  the  USET  won  their  first  team 
gold  in  the  World  Championships,  in 
Aachen,  Germany.  The  reason  for  their 
ascent  to  power  is  not  a  dip  in  the  level  of 
competition — the  Germans,  British,  and 
French  are  as  strong  as  ever.  But  most  of 
the  top  riders  in  this  country  have  spent 
years  training  with  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  horsemen — George  Morris. 
Morris,  at  age  forty-eight,  is  a  neat,  pre- 
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Paisleys,  paisleys,  paisleys — 
and  other  decorating  ideas  from  India — 

conquer  the  West. 


I  QLENTLY  designed  shawls  from 
Kashmir— some  with  richly  em- 
broidered borders,  others  with  all- 
over  patterns— took  the  fashion- 
able world  by  storm  in  the  mid- 
1800's.  Soon,  mills  in  the  obscure 
Scottish  town  of  Paisley  were 
turning  out  their  own  versions.  (These,  in  their 
turn,  proceeded  to  take  the  world  by  storm  to 
the  tune  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  per 
year;  they  have  become  sought-after  antiques, 
and  are  collected  world-wide,  today) 

Despite  its  Scottishness,  the  name  Paisley 
continues  to  be  often  mistakenly  identified  as 
a  region  in  India.  But  there's  no  mistake  about 
the  design  motif:  warmly  exotic,  distinctive 
and  appealing,  every  swirl  of  every  paisley 
says  "India."  Surprisingly,  this  passage  from 
India— a  native  design  coming  to  belong  to 
the  rest  of  the  world— has  been  going  on  for 
some  three  thousand  years. 

For  a  start,  the  whole  technique  of  printing 
on  fabrics  was  invented  in  India;  sophisti- 
cated methods  for  printing  and  dyeing  in  a 
range  of  colors  that  seemed  to  know  no 
inhibition  were  well  developed  when  Europe 
and  even  Japan  were  mostly  monochromatic 
and  purely  primitive.  The  list  of  other  deco- 
rative ideas  from  India  extends  all  the  way 
from  such  homey  things  as  seersucker  (from 
shir-o-shakar,  literally  milk  and  sugar)  and 
calico  (from  Calicut,  India)  to  such  surpris- 
ingly "English"  things  as  chintz  and  such 
"American"  discoveries  as 
the  bungalow.  And  then 
there's  also  sturdy  khaki, 
luxurious  cashmere,  to- 
day's ubiquitous  dhurries, 
kindly  crewel,  and  the 
ever-popular  madras  cot- 
tons. Probably  no  other 
culture  can  show  as  perva- 
sive an  influence  on  the 
fabric  inventory  of  the 
world  as  does  India— and 


the  influence  continues  as  dynamically  as 
ever,  even  in  todays  volatile  times. 

In  the  San  Francisco  bed-sitting-room 
shown  here,  interior  designer 
Scott  Lamb  has  brought  the 
warmth  and  design  exuberance 
of  India  to  a  typical  San 
Francisco  Victorian  room.  He 
transforms  it  with  a  romantic 
mixtureof  raj,  courtly  and  native 
India  and  achieves  a  1980s 
version  of  stylish  comfort  and 
lush  informality.  The  day-bed 
is  upholstered  in  Faner,  a 
herringbone-woven  cotton 
stripe,  that  recalls  the  sturdy 
peasant  work-fabrics  of  India, 
though  it's  actually  woven  in 
Schumacher's  own  New  Jersey 
mill.  The  curtains  are  Sri>iiga>: 
a  pure  silk  with  an  embroidered- 
looking  windowpane  check 
that's  an  exclusive  Schumacher 
import  from  India.  The  wing 
chair  and  the  onion-dome-shaped  screen  are 
covered  in  Schumacher's  companion  fabric 
and  wallpaper  Khyber,  based  on  an  authentic 
embroidery  motif.  The  Victorian-looking 
rug  is  another  import  from  India,  also  exclu- 
sive with  Schumacher.  But  the  key  to  the 
room's  special  ambience  is  the  paisley- 
bordered  fabric  Rajah,  in  Indienne  red, 
made  into  a  table  cover  and  also  dressing  up 
the  bolsters.  The  same  fabric,  in  indigo,  can 
be  seen  in  the  lower  left  picture  on  the 
upholstered  seat  of  a  carved  antique  chair 
from  Goa. 

A  sampling  of  the  wide  range  of  colors,  the 
lavish  variety  of  motifs  and  the  subtle  design 
that  paisleys  are  heir  to,  can  be  seen  in  the 
center  picture  on  this  page.  The  jewel-like 
colors,  the  seemingly  endless  catalogue  of 
sensuous  swirls— are  all  controlled  by  a  very 
sophisticated  design  intelligence.  (The  wool 
rug  in  the  background  of  this  picture,  inci- 


dentally, is  a  happy  translation  of  the  crisp 
texture  of  straw  matting  into  a  more  lasting 
medium. )  Whether  it's  to  cover  a  chair  and 


brighten  up  a  dark  corner  or  to  create  a 
sensational  sofa  in  an  elegant  living  room; 
whether  it  sbedroom.  kitchen  or  bath;  there's 
no  place  that  a  paisley  can't  help.  With 
drama,  with  color,  with  enthusiasm.  No  won- 
der Scotland  and  then  the  world  were  con- 
quered. No  wonderthe  conquest  continues  to 
this  very  day. 

From  just  about  the  time  that  paisleys  from 
Paisley  had  become  well  established  as  a 
fashionable  household  word,  F  Schumacher 
and  Co.  has  been  supplying  Americas  inte- 
rior designers  and  architects  with  the  world's 
best  for  the  comfortable,  fashionable  house- 
hold. Importing,  producing,  commissioning, 
and  inspiring— fabrics,  wall-coverings,  rugs 
and  carpets.  Wherever  today  s  ideas  are  com- 
ing from,  knowing  professionals  looking  for 
infallible  choices  seem  invariably  to  agree 
that  the  one  place  not  to  be  missed  is  "surely, 
Schumacher." 


Schumachers  Illustrated  Notes  on  20th  Century  Taste.  One  of  a  series. 


Extravagance 
is  its  own  reward. 

Endless  ribbons  of  18k  gold, 

handcrafted  in  our  private  studio. 

Shown  in  polished  or  matte  finish, 

coloured  enamel,  or  set  with  diamonds. 

All  available  as  earrings,  bracelet, 

and  necklace.  Shown  actual  size. 

BORIS  SB  leBEAU 

721  Madison  Avenue.  NY.  NY  10021  (212)752-4186 
ISO  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

(305)  655-3702 
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cisc  man  who  speaks  with  the  measured 
eloquence  of  a  Shakespearean  actor.  Him- 
self once  a  distinguished  memher  of  the 
United  States  Equestrian  Team,  he  now 
serves  as  the  final  arbiter  of  equestrian  rid- 
ers in  the  United  States,  serving  as  judge  in 
the  National  Equitation  Finals,  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  the  coun- 
try's top  junior  riders  compete  for  the  two 
highest  awards  in  their  division.  His  hook 
Hunter  Seat  Equitation  has  for  fifteen  years 
been  the  equestrian's  bible. 

"He  has  a  tremendous  vision  and  a  gift 
to  communicate,  "explains  Conrad  Holm- 
feld,  the  Olympic  Silver  Medalist  in  1984 
and  a  former  student  of  Morris's.  Also  key 
to  Morris's  teaching  style  is  discipline.  His 
barn,  Hunterdon,  Inc.,  inPittstown,  New 
Jersey,  is  run  with  military  precision  and  is 
impeccably  neat.  Every  horse  is  on  a  spe- 
cial training  and  turnout  schedule.  Morris 
insists  that  riders  be  on  time  for  lessons, 
properly  dressed  in  hunt  cap  and  boots. 
Morris  sees  the  success  of  his  operation  as 
more  than  the  teaching  of  good  form, 
however.  "What's  more  important  than 
what  ,  ou're  telling  them  is  that  you're  rub- 
bing off  on  them,"  he  says.  "It's  your  per- 
sonality that  takes  them  to  the  top." 

To  reach  that  level  takes  much  more 
than  natural  talent  and  hard  work.  Morris 
has  perfected  a  slow,  methodical  approach 
to  developing  the  horse  and  rider  into  a 
winning  combination,  one  that  can  go 
into  a  ring  and  perform  consistently  in 
each  round.  He  must  also  teach  the  rider 
how  to  plan  a  strategy  for  riding  a  difficult 
course  and  to  recognize  mistakes  before 
they  happen  in  the  show  ring.  As  in  the 
preparation  for  a  daring  movie  stunt, 
nothing  must  be  left  to  chance. 

This  is  where  Morris  plays  the  magician. 
To  watch  Morris's  students  is  to  see  his 
"vision"  in  action.  At  the  Valley  Forge 
Grand  Prix  early  this  year,  Holmteld,  rid- 
ing Abdullah,  was  the  first  to  negotiate  the 
course.  His  performance  was  flawless. 
Watching  Holmteld,  one  never  suspected 
the  difficulty  of  the  jumps.  He  rode  effort- 
lessly, approaching  each  one  at  a  slow,  col- 
lected gait,  and  even  with  the  tremendous 
jumping  effort  needed  to  clear  the  obsta- 
cle, his  movements  were  subtle  and  grace- 
ful, as  if  he  were  merely  going  over  a  small 
schooling  tence. 

Morris  acquired  his  expertise  by  study- 
ing with  the  finest  riding  instructors  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  As  a  junior,  he 
rode  with  Gordon  Wright,  one  of  the  great 
American  teachers  of  hunter-jumper  rid- 
ers. He  refined  his  dressage  techniques 
with  Gunnar  Andersen,  a  top  European 


George  Morris,  equitation  trainer  par 

excellence,  displaying  perfect  form  in  the 

saddle  and  (belouj  on  two  legs. 

rider,  and  he  also  spent  a  summer  riding 
cross-country  on  the  treacherous  Mexican 
terrain  with  Humberto  Mariles,  chief  of 
the  Mexican  Equestrian  Team. 

On  today's  horse-show  circuit,  no  one 
gets  this  rounded  an  education  anymore. 
Many  riders  have  to  pursue  full-time 
careers  in  other  professional  disciplines, 
which  limits  the  amount  of  time  they  can 
spend  traveling  and  training  for  competi- 
tion. "Today  you've  got  to  specialize," 
Morris  says.  "Training  and  showing  horses 
is  too  busy  and  too  sophisticated."  The 
result  is  a  shortage  of  great  horsemen  who 


Once  you've  seen  this  Italy 


you  can  begin  this  one. 


When  we  say  there  is  more  to  Italy,  we  are  not 
just  indulging  in  our  Italian  flair  for  drama.  We  are  stating  a 
simple  truth. 

First  of  all  of  course,  there  is  Rome.  And  Florence. 
And  Venice.  Can  you  think  of  another  country  where 
three  great  cities  come  so  quickly  to  mind? 

But  wait,  there's  more.  The  ancient  ruins  of  Sicily. 
The  towering  peaks  of  our  Alps  with  their 
matchless  ski-runs.  The  Amalfi  coast,  with  its  tiny 
villages  that  seem  to  tumble  into  the  sea.  The 
hill  towns  of  Umbria,  each  just  big  enough  to 
hold  one  Renaissance  masterpiece  and  one 
equally  treasured  ristorante. 


No  where  else  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  to  see. 
(They  say  there  are  two  works  of  art  for  every  person  living 
in  Italy.) 

So  much  to  hear.  (A  gondolier's  song  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  A  Verdi  opera  at  the  ancient  arena  in  Verona.) 
So  much  to  feel.  (It  was  a  poet  from  another 
country  who  said,  "In  Italy,  simply  letting  yourself  live  is 
beautiful/7) 

And  just  when  you  think  youVe  seen; 
heard,  and  felt  it  all,  Italy  astounds  you  with  m 
Surely  youVe  heard  people  say 
"You  haven't  lived  till  you've  visited  Italy/7 
And,  just  as  surely,  now  is  the  time. 

There's  more  to  it. 


^Stahj] 


Call  your  travel  agent.  And  for  your  enticing  free  taste  of  Italy,  call  toll-free  1-800-331-1100.  Operator  780. 
FAIAT,  The  Italian  Hotelier's  Association.  ENIT,  The  Italian  Government  Travel  Office.    ^Illtdlid  .  The  Italian  Airline. 
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MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


MASTERPIECE 

(Known  the  world  over  as  "Meisterstuck") 

-  the  pride  of  the  MONTBLANC  Collection  -  is  probably 

the  most  famous  writing  instrument  of  our  times.  Representing 

the  best  in  design,  it  combines  technical  excellence  and 

perfect  styling  -  from  the  piston-filling  system  to  the  14  carat 

gold  nib  and  the  gold-plated  fittings. 

MONTBLANC  MEISTERSTUCK  -  a  classic  of  the  future. 


Exclusive  U.S.  and  Canadian  Representative 
KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH.  INC 
100  North  St.,  Bloomsbury.  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada  1815  Meyerside  Dr.. 

Mississauga.  Ont  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 


excel  in  several  disciplines  at  once. 

Still,  since  1964,  when  he  began  riding 
and  teaching  professionally,   Morris  has 

produced  a  generation  oi  champion  riders 
ot  Holmfeld's  caliber.  Now  that  they  are 
Olympic  and  World  Cup  competitors, 
Morris  leaves  to  them  the  business  of  train- 
ing junior  riders,  concentrating  instead  on 
preparing  Grand  Prix  riders.  He  continues 
to  show  on  the  Grand  Prix  circuit,  riding 
against  his  former  students,  who  often  pre- 
cede him  in  the  ribbons.  When  they  do,  he 
can  always  award  himself  a  consoling  feel- 
ing ot  pride .  — Man'  Ann  F!\nn 


PumNg  a  Shine  on 
the  Golden  Horn 

At  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  northern  out- 
skirts of  Istanbul  stands  a  small  cafe 
named  after  the  French  writer  Pierre 
Loti.  From  here,  on  a  clear  evening, 
you  can  look  down  on  the  ancient 
walls  and  harbor,  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  this  most  lavishly  eulogized  of  cities.  In 
the  glow  of  the  dying  sun,  the  Golden 
Horn,  a  deep  inlet  into  the  harbor  of  Istan- 
bul, lined  with  the  glories  of  two  thousand 
years,  lies  in  a  golden  curve  beneath  you. 
Had  you  ventured  to  the  water's  edge 
three  years  ago,  you  would  have  been 
assailed  by  a  stench  and  squalor  very  far 
from  golden.  The  slums  along  the  shore 
were  so  foul  and  vermin  infested  and  the 
waters  had  reached  such  a  saturation  of 
filth  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  was  no  major 
outbreak  o{  disease.  Certainly  no  fish 
could  survive  in  this  part  of  the  Bosporus. 
Not  that  the  murkiness  was  anything  new. 
Lady  Craven,  visiting  Constantinople  in 
the  1 780s,  wrote  that  "all  the  filth  and  rub- 
bish .  .  .  are  constantly  flung  into  it .  .  . 
whole  dunghills  are  swept  into  it."  It 
seemed  an  unmerited  degradation  for  a 
waterway  that  has  played  so  vital  a  role  in 
the  history  of  the  city  that  surrounds  it. 

Step  out  of  these  back  streets  today,  to 
the  edge  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  you  will 
find  that  yesterday's  contagion  has  van- 
ished. In  March  1984  an  energetic  new 
mayor  of  Istanbul  was  appointed,  Bedret- 
tin  Dalan,  who  declared  that  his  first  chal- 
lenge was  to  bring  new  life  to  the  Golden 
Horn. 

Accompanied  by  howls  of  protest  from 
preservationists,  bulldozers  moved  into 
the  picturesque  but  squalid  rabbit  warren 
of  old  wooden  houses  that  clung  on  near 
the  water's  edge  on  both  sides  of  the  Gold- 
en Horn.  The  residents  had  already  been 
(Continued  on  page  194) 
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Old  diamonds  feel  so  much  softer. 


Antique  and  Estate  Jewelry- 


FRED  LEIGHTON 

773  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY ■  10021     (212)  288-1872 


^ 


French  Couture  Pour  Le  Bar 

We,  the  foremost  silversmiths  of  France,  salute  the  fine  wines  of  your  country, 
and  ours,  with  artfully  cultivated  essentials  for  the  oenophile. 
These  gleaming  Christofle  pieces,  handled  in  polisfied  ebony,  are  wonderful  to  own  and  to  give. 
Champagne  Opener,  $100.  Champagne  Cork,  $100.  Corkscrew,  $75. 


PC 


Christofle 

Orfevre  a  Paris 

PAVILLON  CHRISTOFLE,  NEW  YORK 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  BOSTON  ?  HAMILTON  JEWELERS,  PRINCETON  •  MAYORS  JEWELERS,  CORAL  GABLES 

COLEMAN  E.  ADLER  &  ^ON,  NEW  ORLEANS  •  SHREVES  JEWELERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


*■> 
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A  dashing  and  dazzling  collection  or  elegant  diamond ; 
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fine  quality  diamonds  designed  to  be  full  nf  life  n^ntvo,duclnS  diamond  days  and  nights.  A  collection  of 
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ven  among  fine  diamonds,  four  charactaistksjset  the. . - 
■rStv  and  Carat  Weight.  T.meless  des^n  b^nd  e 
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egin  your  morning  in  the  kind  of  elejrance  that  lasts 

_  1     T\' 1      *        I*>11  ■  ■*»        T-*  i        .y>i    .  .- «  .  1 


■••••"  .  .  -  -■»».'■.-»(»«"»«"*«,  <•'"«>«.,  cAtcpLiunai.  l^iauiuuua  tu  mi  yuur  me.  uay  ana  nigni;  you  re  me  on 
bat the  jeweler  neaTestyou,  ortnore  information  on  the  piece  shown,  call  the  telephone  number  listed  above. 

•*  arid  dazzling  collection  of  elegant  diamond  jewelry. 


SOTHEBY'S 

INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  (212)606-7070 


rhese  fine  properties  arc  just  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and 
a  complimentary  cop)  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  Distinctive  Propei  ties  for  Sale,  please  contact  our 

Referral  Department  at  (203)  531-0200. 


Ridge.  Westchester  County,  New  York 
COI  NTR\  1  s  I  \  I  I  fhis  charming  conversion 
•ili  i  entun  n  hi  ui  i  \  barn  offers  6.400  stj.  ft.  ol  ^p.l 
Superb  antique  Fittings,  model  n  adaptations. 
.  ,iu  acres  ol  countn  gardens,  woodland,  brook  and 
tennis  court  and  pool  15  minutes  to  Manhattan. 
1,000  Brochure  #C1-217 

I-  \.  lusive  l.i»  .il  Affiliate  Broker: 
Bl\l  IK  Kt  \1  ESTATE  (  ORP.  914  234-3647 


Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York 
1890s  LAKEFRONT  COLONIAL:  5-bedroom  Colonial 
estate  with  commanding  'Jo'  porticos  and  beautifully  pre- 
served period  details  complemented  by  contemporary 
renovations,  27'  <  m  res  with  subdivision  potential.  Pi  ivate 
lake  with  gazebo,  guesi  house,  new  tennis  court,  pool  and 
cabana. 

$1,100,000  Brochure  #C1-210 

I  xi  lusive  1  im  al  Affiliate  Broker; 

WARWICK  COUNTRY  REALTY  914/986-1592 


Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York 
NORTH  SIIOK1  MANSION:  Overl 
f i «>n)  13±  acres  ol  formal  gardens  wii 
gatehouse,  this  1916  bri<  k  manoi  \\ .is  I; 
days  and  recently  refurbished.  Mag 
mouldings.  6  bedrooms;  staff  room 
apartment.  1  houi  to  Manhattan. 
$2,750,000 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  B 
DANIEL  GALE  ASSOCIATES  .' 


ooking  Oystei  Bay 
li  pel  gola,  pool  and 
mill  foi  the  Double- 
nificeni  fireplaces, 
s;  groundskeeper's 

Brochure  #C1-218 
rokei : 
516/922  9155 


d  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York  Bernard  vi  lie.  New  Jersey  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

M>R  I  si  \l  E:  Neai  a  Cold  Spring  Harbor  private  WOODEDGE:   In  the  same  family   for  over  100  years.  GAMBREL  COLONIAL- STYLE:  ll-room  manor  house 

li    i Ins  7-bedi n  Colonial-stvle  manor  house  with  rotally secluded, with  18 ±  acres, providingmaximumsecu-  situated  in  this  charming  town:  with  2  lovel)   acres  ol 

ed.  updated  interiors  opens  to  4 -I   a<  res  of  beautiful  rity  and  privacy,  this  majestic  12-room  Greek  Revival  pies-  countryside,  gardens,  pond,  pool  a>u\  cabana.  4,500  sq.  It. 

nds  featuring  200-year-old  trees,  formal  gardens,  ter-  cuts  a  commanding  facade  yet  is  thoroughly  manageable  living  spa<  e  in<  hides  5-6  bedrooms,  gourmet  kii<  hen,  pri- 

,  and  walkwavs.  Attached  greenhouse;  cabana.  in  scale1.  Superb  water.  Outbuildings.  Subdividable.  vateguesi  wing  and  <  ustomized  interior  systems. 

10,000                                            Brochure  #C  1-220                                                                     Brochure  #C8-46  $795,000  Brochure  #C4-142 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker:                                                     Exi  lusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker:  Ex<  lusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

DANIEL  GALE  \SSOClATES  516/922-9155                                     I  I'RIMN  REAL  ESTATE  201/234-9100  FITZGERALD  &  HAS  I  i\(,S  RE  \1  I- SI. VI  E  203/438-9501 


■  hatham.  Columbia  County,  New  York 

0  CENTER  HALL  COLONIAL:  In  the  heart  of 
country,  this  30-acre  estate  includes  private  trails, 
tennis  court,  2  barns  and  garage.  Lovely  residence 

res  original  appointments,  7  bedrooms,  fireplaces 

inclosed  porch.  Professionally  landscaped. 

,000  Brochure  #C1-219 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

U'HERCKONER  REAL  ESTATE,  INC.  914/677-9822 


Weston,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut 

HEARTS  I  ONE:  Sophisticated  Colonial  on  '-"  ■  private 
aires  with  beautiful  landscaping,  plantings  and  a  lovelv 
wooded  area.  Spei  ta<  ulai  pool  and  tennis  court.  9-room 
residence  oilers  brand-new  kitchen  with  greenhouse 
extension. 

$895,000  Brochure  #C4-I41 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

WESTPOR1  GALLERY  OF  HOMES,  INC  203/227-8424 


Kinderhook,  near  Albany,  New  York 
SLEEPY  HOLLOW  FARM 
and  supei  b  equestria 
Martin  van  Bu 

hall  Col iM    ituresl2-ov< 

tions,  sol  ii  ium.  ( »ue 
$1,250  000 

Exclusive  !  i>cal 
HEATHERCRON1 


tures  pon.is 

1 
J  10s  i  enter 

riod  i  estora- 
,  huie  #C1-2I4 


nhattan  •  Washington,  DC  •  Beverly  Hills  •  San  Francisco  •  Palm  Beach  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  »  y  Beach  •  Greenwich 
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diagonal 


A  limited  edition  timepiece  dedicated  to  the 

strict  philosophy  of  technical  perfection  and  aesthetics ...  by 

the  oldest  watchmaking  company  in  the  world. 


VACHERON 


CONSTANTIN 

Geneve 


VV  "v 


i     MOBOCO 

Fine  Itweftry  &  Gems 

Where  tlu-  Finest  Is  h{ot  the  Most  Expensive" 
200  Newport  Center  Drive.  Newport  Beaeh,  CA  92660  •  (714)  644-8325 


OTHEBVS 

fERNATIONAL  REALTY 


101  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 
Telephone:  (017)  536-6632 


these-  fine  properties  are  just  a  sample  of  our  curreni  listings.  For  more  information,  coloi  brochures 

«ind  a  complimentary  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  Distinctive  Properties  for  Sale. 

please  contact  our  Boston  office  at  (017)  536-6632. 


•  m>.  M.i-s.ii  IniM'tts 

\  I  UNS1DECON  1 1  MPORARY:  Magnificent  25-acre 

\mi1i  views  ol  3  states  from  this  custom-designed 

s.il.n  Contemporary.   10  rooms,  Russian  fireplace, 

. 1 1 1 \ t-  stone  i^ .ill-    Vrched-beamed  greenhouse,  .mcl 

center  Wintei  sports  and  cultural  .i<  tivities  nearby. 

Brochure  #C5-192 
h  \c  lusive  I  ih.iI  Affiliate  Brokei : 
Mil  HARM'll  AGENCY  413  158-5764 


Lincoln,  Massachusetts 

\K  I  is  is  RETREAT:  Near  the  IV  Cordova  Museum,  this 
open-design  Contemporary  with  exquisite  gardens  and  trails 
is  situated  on  3  ±  acres  bordering  a  70-acre  fat  m.  Architect- 
planned,  1-4  bedrooms,  decks,  skylights  and  dramatic  artist's 
studio  renovated  from  an  old  schoolhouse. 
$560,<  K »( I  Brochure  #(  15- 1 95 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker; 
GROL1VWEST  LIMITED  617/259-9700 


Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine 

BEACHFRONT  CONTEMPORARY:  Sweeping  views  ol 
Casco  Bav  are  seen  from  nearly  every  room  of  this  unique 
2-story  Maiibu-style  residence  set  into  a  mountain  ledge, 
with  terraced  landscaping.  6-person  greenhouse  hot  tub.  8 
rooms,  2  baths,  wraparound  deck.  90'  shore  frontage.  Neat 
Portland. 

$650,000  Brochure  #C10-85 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

TOWN  &  SHORE  ASSOCIATES  207/773-0262 


Sandwich.  Massachusetts 

KRAI  -STYLE  RESIDENCE:  Willi  hilltop  views,  this 
ir-old  residence  features  modern  amenities  as  well  as 
period  appointments  including  fireplaces  with  antique 
tels.  41  i  baths,  b  bedrooms.  Engaging  2-story  foyer, 
laround  deck  and  porch.  55  miles  from  Boston. 
i.OOO  Brochure  #C5-194 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
R  |  NORTON  &CO..REALTORS  617/362-2120 


Hartland,  Vermont 

18TH  CENTURY  COLONIAL:  Recendy  renovated,  this 
5-bedroom  residence  graces  30  +  acres  with  fenced  paddock, 
gardens,  swimming  pond,  brook  and  springs.  Original  pine 
mouldings,  wide-board  floors,  chair  rails,  hand-forged 
hardware  fireplaces.  Convenient  to  4-season  resort. 
$335,000  Brochure  #C20-98 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 
GEORGINA  M.  WILLIAMSON,  INC.  802/457-2000 


Edgartown,  Massachusetts 

TRADITIONAL  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  RESIDENCE: 
12-room.  3-story  residence  with  widow's  walk  and  fenced 
garden.  4  bedrooms,  2  living  rooms  and  appointments  such 
as  hardwood  floors,  bow  windows,  fireplaces.  2-car  garage 
with  guest/staff  apartment.  In  the  island's  most  picturesque 
town;  near  beaches. 

$375,000  Brochure  #C5-186 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

BARBARA  B.  NEVIN  REAL  ESI  Al  E 

617/627-4041/4474  or  617/693-2174 
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u-bush  Valley,  Fayston,  Vermont 
LUDED  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT:  In  the  heart  of 
nont's  ski  country,  this  spacious  Colonial  residence  rests 
0  ±  private  acres.  7  bedroms,  6  baths,  marble  and  oak 
rs,  2-story  entry  hall,  library,  fireplaces.  2  terraces,  pool, 
lis  court.  Convenient  to  nearby  ski  areas. 
i.OOO  Brochure  #C20-96 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 
JENNINGS  REAL  ESTATE  802/496-2591 
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Concord,  Massachusetts 

CONTEMPORARY  NEW  ENGLAND  MANOR:  On  5± 
wooded  acres  with  a  river  view,  this  11-room  architect- 
designed  clapboard  residence  offers  a  dramatic  2-story 
atrium,  marble  and  antique  wood  fireplaces,  hardwood 
floors,  bluestone  terrace,  sunroom,  4  bedrooms,  2  baths.  2 
half  baths.  3-car  garage. 
$1,500,000  Brochure  #C5-190 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
BR1GITTESENKLER&  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  617/369-3600 


Dennis,  Massachusetts 
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nhattan  •  Washington,  DC  •  Beverly  Hills  •  San  Francisco  •  Palm  Beach  •  Boston  •  Ath 


Beach  •  Greenwich 


It  always  costs  a  little  more 
to  cultivate  a  certain  style. 


Ladies  Baroque  Jewelry  watch  with  garnet  or  blue  topaz  crystal;  also  with  amethyst 
or  citrine,  surrounded  with  diamonds,  bracelet  of  draped  suede  or  18k  gold. 


The  discerning  eye  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing that  certain  inimitable  Audemars  Piguet  style. 
But  only  the  masterwatchmakers  of  Le  Brassus 
know  of  the  individual  dedication  and  skill  that 
preceeded  its  creation. 

How  they  captured  the  essence  of  feminity  in  a 
delicately  elliptic  form,  mid-way  between  teardrop 
and  petal.  How  they  carved  the  crystal  out  of  pre- 
cious stones,  mysterious  and  aglow  with  colour. 
And  then,  patiently  selected  the  purest  and  most 
perfectly  cut  diamonds  to  frame  the  watchface  in 
shimmering  light. 

Indeed,  they  spared  no  effort  in  creating  that  per- 
fect balance  that  is  the  hallmark  of  Audemars 
Piguet. 

A  sense  of  balance  that  is  similarly  found  in  the 
measure  of  dedication  and  flair  that  goes  into  the 
cultivation  of  rare  orchids. 

Although,  here,  the  aesthetic  achievement  is 
backed  by  a  glorious  naturallogic.  A  precise  and 
careful  study  of  day  and  night-time  temperatures, 
nourishing  barks  and  acidity  of  rainwater,  matched 
by  twelve  long  years  of  patience,  are  required  if 
nature  is  to  yield  its  treasured  prize  -  the  perfect 
blooming  of  a  precious  flower. 


The  master-watchmakers  at  Audemars  Piguet 
recognise  that  moment  of  exquisite  pleasure  as  the 
completed  creation  becomes  a  reality  before  their 
eyes.  And,  like  a  certain  style,  that  moment  has  no 
price. 


Phalaenopsis  hybr. 


MeiarsPigoet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know 
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703  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  •  NEW  MDRK.  NEW  YORK  10022  •  212/832-3733 

THE  GALLERIA  •  5015  VVESTHEIMER  •  HOUSTON.  TEXAS  77056  •  713/960-9441 

THE  GALLERIA  •  13350  DALLAS  PKWY  •  SUITE  1375  •  DALLAS, TEXAS  75240  •  214/458-9012 

401  NORTH  RODEO  DRIVE  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90210  •  213/278-3733 


The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc.,  is  the  oldest  and 

\  principal  antiques  and  fine  arts  organization  in  America.  It  is  an 

'  \  outgrowth  of  the  Antique  Dealers  Luncheon  Club,  which  on  January  7, 

\  1926  met  at  the  Madison  Hotel  in  New  York  City  and  formed  the 

i  \  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League.  In  1942,  "to  give  the  organization 

\  a  wider  ramification  in  every  phase  of  the  arts','  the  name  was 

C/5  I  changed  to  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

)  J  The  purpose  in  forming  the  League  was  to  bring  the  various  members 

/  of  the  art  and  antiques  trade  closer  together  to  promote  a  greater 

/  understanding  among  themselves  and  with  the  public,  and  generally 

/  to  devote  itself  to  the  best  interests  of  dealers  and  collectors  of  antiques 

f  and  works  of  art. 

The  late  James  P.  Montllor,  an  expert  in  Spanish  art,  was  the  primary  mover 
behind  the  organization  at  its  inception  and  throughout  its  early  years. 
The  first  president  was  the  noted  collector  and  dealer,  Charles  J.  Duveen. 


EstablL... 
Omnia  Vinci t  Veritas 


~  The  League  is  one  of  the  founders  of  C.I.N.O.  A.  (Confederation  Internationale  des 

Negociants  en  Oeuvres  d'Art),  which  is  an  international  organization  of  European  and 
American  dealers.  Each  year  the  League  contributes  to  the  granting  of  a  prize  to  a  student  for  study,  research  and 
the  publishing  of  articles  and  books  on  antiques  and  fine  art. 

The  League  is  strict  in  its  standards  for  accepting  members.  Each  applicant  must  be  an  established  dealer  whose  art 
objects  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Each  member  subscribes  to  and  strictly  observes  the  League's  Code  of  Ethics. 
This  code  determines  the  manner  in  which  the  dealer  conducts  his  business  so  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  clients.  All  invoices  or  memorandums  of  sales  must  contain  a  fair  description  of  the  articles  sold, 
the  date  or  origin,  the  maker,  if  known,  and  condition  or  repairs.  Any  member  who  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics  is  expelled  from  the  League.  Members  shall,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  their 
fellow  members,  adhere  to  moral  and  ethical  standards  of  conduct.  This  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  realm  of 
antiques  and  fine  art,  where  the  public  deals  with  experts  upon  whose  judgment  it  must  rely. 

To  purchase  antiques  or  fine  art  with  absolute  confidence,  look  for  the  blue  and  gold  plaque  and  Member  Certificate 
of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America.  A  brochure  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  member 
listing  their  specialties  is  available  at  no  charge.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  the  current  edition,  please  write: 
Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc.,  353  East  78th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 


VOJTECH 
BLAU 


Detail  18th  century 

French  Gobelin  Tapestry 

"October','  from  "The  Months  of  Lucas" 

Size  9.7x9.0. 

Spencer  A.  Samuels 

An  art  dealer  all  of  his  life, 
Spencer  Samuels,  former  president  of 
the  original  French  &  Company,  was 
later  associated  with  Duveen  Brothers 
and  Marlboro  Fine  Arts.  In  1966,  he 
established  his  own  firm,  Spencer 
A  Samuels  &  Company,  Inc.,  which 
specializes  in  Old  Master  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sculpture  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
39  East  72nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  288-9333    By  appointment 

DONATO  CRETI  Cremona  1671-1749  Bologna 

"Study  of  Two  Young  Clerics" 

Oil  on  grey  paper,  13Vi  x  10  inches  (33  x  26  cm.) 


INC 


Vojtech  Blau,  established  in  Europe 
in  1948,  opened  his  first  American 
gallery  in  1962,  where  he  specialized 
in  European  and  Oriental  room-size 
carpets  and  tapestries.  In  his 
beautiful  and  spacious  galleries 
on  Fifth  Avenue  at  61st  Street, 
there  is  a  large  selection  of  16th 
to  18th  century  tapestries. 

800B  Fifth  Avenue  (at  61  Street) 
New  York,  N.Y  10021 
(212)  249-4525 


Natural  white,  vellow  and  champagne  diamonds 
France,  circa  1910 

Called  the  ultimate  jewelry  gallery. 
ARES  RARE  boasts  a  superb 
collection  spanning  4,000  years. 
This  extraordinary  shop  offers 
Roman,  Egyptian  and  Greek 
jewels,  as  well  as  the  treasures 
of  succeeding  eras.  Fine  examples 
of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries, 
as  well  as  Art  Nouveau  and 
the  Twenties  are  represented. 
The  emphasis  is  on  quality,  design 
and  craftsmanship  in  all  periods. 
ARES  offers  reliable  repair  and 
appraisal  services,  and  an  extensive 


>et  in  platinum  and  18  kt  gold 

reference  library.  Books  on  fine 
jewelry  can  be  purchased  here,  too. 

Periodically,  ARES  RARE  exhibits 
the  works  of  great  contemporary 
goldsmiths  and  jewelers.  (Member 
of  CINOA,  Society  of  Jewellery 
Historians  and  the  International 
Society  of  Appraisers,  as  well 
as  the  League.) 

961  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  988-0190 


and  iintique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc 


60th  Anniversary 


1986 
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PALMERO 

be  Cafe  de  la  Patx 

Pans,  drca  1890,  "La  Belle  Epoque" 

Oil  on  canvas,  38  x  48  inches. 


upper  East  Side,  on  the  southeast  corner 

of  Lexington  Avenue  at  73rd  Street, 

Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne  is  a  French  antiques  gallery 

dedicated  to  18th  and  early  19th  century  French 

furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

a  succession  of  understated  rooms  furnished 

and  displayed  as  in  a  private  home. 

Gilbert  Gestas,  the  owner,  returns  every  year 

to  Gascogne,  his  native  province  in 

southwestern  France,  in  search  of  more  beautiful 

merchandise.  Not  for  him  the  overly-decorated 

and  gilded  palace  furniture,  nor  the  crude, 

simplistic  rural  type,  but  the  wide  range  of 

traditional  French  furniture  in  true  Gascogne  fashion, 

with  a  predominance  of  beautiful  natural  woods 

restored  to  their  original  patina. 

Mr.  Gestas  considers  a  beautiful  chair 

the  best  expression  of  a  great  ebeniste. 

Therefore,  the  gallery  shows  a  wide  range  of 

the  top  names  in  chairmaking — 

and  offers  some  of  the  most  beautiful  chairs 

of  the  18th  centurv. 

1015  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

(212)  744-5925 


For  over  25  years,  Edith  Weber  &  Co. 
has  been  internationally  recognized 
as  a  major  force  in  the  exciting 
field  of  antique  and  period  jewelry. 
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Diamond  floral  spray  necklace, 

approx.  19  cts.  becomes  three  separate  brooches. 

English,  circa  1830. 


ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 


Familv-owned  and  operated 
for  three  generations,  the  firm 
has  dedicated  its  attention  to 
maintaining  the  delicate  balance 
between  museum-qualitv 
merchandise  and  exceptional  value 

The  forthcoming  season  promises 
to  be  a  banner  year  in  the 
company's  long-established  history. 
Edith  Weber  &  Co.  is  planning 
their  latest  enterprise — a  gallery 
in  midtown  Manhattan.  They  will 
be  one  of  the  manv  prestigious 
European  and  American  dealers 
to  be  found  in  the  new,  elegant 
antiques  center,  Place  des 
Antiquaires,  125  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  scheduled  to  open 
March  1987.  The  firm  will  continue 
to  bring  its  extraordinarv  collection 
to  'he  public  at  major  antiques 
shows  nationwide  and  with  the 
publication  of  their  5th  "Catalogue 
of  Antique  Jewelry!'  24  full-color 
pages.  Vol.  #5  is  available  at  S3,  ppd. 

Box  505 

Oceanside,  N.Y.  11572 

(516)  764-8733 


Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  centun 
English  &  Irish  antiques 
and  works  of  art, 
GARY  E.  YOUNG  is  located 
on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Marvland  in  the  heart  of 
historic  Queen  Anne's 
Countv  (just  30  miles  east 
of  Annapolis).  Thev  exhibit 
at  the  major  charity 
antiques  shows  throughout 
the  countrv  and  are  known 
for  the  fine  English  furniture 
thev  carrv.  Librarv  furnishings 
have  always  been  a  special 
selection. 

Shown  is  a  Sheraton 
games  table  made  of  mahogany 
and  inlaid  with  ebony,  hollv  and 
other  exotic  timbers.  English, 
circa  1810. 

128  S.  Commerce  Street 
Centreville,  Md.  21617 
(301)  758-2132 


r 


Antiques  & 
Works  of  Art 


GARY  E YOUNG 

William  D   Newman.  Ill— Associate 


128  S.C~.... 
Centreville.  Maryland  21617 
(301)758-2132 


60th  Anniversary 


1986 


Very  important  24-hght  crystal  chandelier 
English,  early  19th  century  Height  66  inches. 
Width  50  inches 


Founded  in  1936  by  Albert  and 
Coila  Nesle,  Nesle  Inc.  today  ranks 
as  the  leading  source  of  antique 
lighting  fixtures  and  accessories. 
For  over  forty  years  its  marble 


Pair  of  19th  centurv  elaborately  carved 
Heron  plant  stands,  area  1870. 

The  range  of  merchandise  spans 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  with 
a  broad  selection  of  furniture  and 
accessories  from  England,  France 
and  the  Orient.  We  specialize  in 
the  unusual  decorative  piece. 

Among  present  stock  you  will  find 
a  Swedish  fruitwood  cabinet  with 
gilded  swan  corners,  an  English 
lacquered  tilt-top  table  with 
Chinoiserie  decor,  French  and 
Italian  carved  gilt  wood  mirrors 
and  an  outstanding  group  of 
folding  screens. 

305  East  63rd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  838-4005 


facade  and  sparkling  windows 
have  attracted  collectors  and 
browsers  interested  in  period 
lighting  to  East  57th  Street. 

The  hundreds  of  chandeliers, 
wall  fixtures  and  candelabra 
on  displav  illustrate  the  major 
design  periods  of  France,  England, 
Italv,  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.   Distinguishing 
characteristics  of  country  and 
style  are  visible  in  the  crystal, 
gold  bronze,  wrought  iron  and 
porcelain  fixtures.  Works  by  leading 
craftsmen  and  manufacturers  of 
the  18th  and  19th  century  such 
as  Perry,  Thormire,  Hope,  Baccarat, 
Osier,  and  Vien  are  often  present. 
The  firm's  president,  Albert  Nesle 
has  for  years  travelled  the  world 
over  in  order  to  assemble  this 
outstanding  collection  of  antique 
lighting  fixtures.  His  dedication 
to  quality  and  flawless  taste  have 
been  enthusiastically  shared  with 
museums,  curators,  restoration 
committees,  and  private  collectors 
throughout  the  world. 


151  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Plaza  5-0515 


Emily  de  Nemethy  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  elegant  and 
sophisticated  English  18th  and 
earlv  19th  centurv  furniture  in 
New  Jersey,  shown  in  a  charming 
country  setting. 

You  will  find  an  arrav  of  tea 
caddies,  miniature  chests  of 
drawers,  wine  coolers,  Canterbury's, 
dining  tables,  sideboards,  sets 
of  chairs,  Gainsborough  chairs, 
Pembroke  and  other  small 
tables,  secretaries,  bookcases, 
breakfronts,  etc.  Full  appraisal 
service.  Estates  purchased. 

Longview  Road 

Far  Hills,  N.J.  07931 

(201)  234-2340     By  appointment 


Fine  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  dwarf  secretaire-boo! 
England,  circa  1800  Height  68",  width  38",  depth  16" 


Located  just  off  resurgent  Union 
Square  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
fast-growing  antiques  center, 
Hyde  Park  is  housed  in  a  spacious 
and  historic  cast-iron  building 
of  unusual  19th-century  elegance. 
A  visit  will  reward  you  with  more 
than  a  pleasant  surprise,  as  the 
small  ground-floor  lower-Broadway 
shop  front  belies  the  vast  space 
on  two  huge  gallery  floors  within. 
Everything  is  tastefully  displayed 
amidst  the  building's  original 
architecturally  imposing  classical 
Corinthian  columns. 

One  of  the  finest  and  largest 
collections  of  late  17th,  18th 
and  early  19th  century  English 
furniture  is  proudly  offered — 
William  and  Mary  through  the 
Regency.  Whatever  you  are 
looking  for  is  there,  whether 
furniture,  accessories,  Chinese 
export,  English  porcelain, 
paintings  (sporting  art  a  specialty), 
or  mirrors.  Emphasis  has  always 
been  directed  toward  the  neo- 


classical period  and  the  collection 
is  enhanced  with  the  finest 
Regency  furniture  that  comes  on 
the  world  market.  Great  lacquer 
and  painted  furniture  can  be  found 
in  abundance.  The  wide  variety 
of  ceramics  and  paintings  often 
surprises  those  who  think  of  Hyde 
Park  mainly  in  terms  of  furniture. 

The  firm  continues  to  grow 
and  be  a  leader  in  the  New  York 
antiques  market.  The  emphasis 
is  on  high  quality  at  reasonable 
prices.  While  the  firm  numbers 
museums  and  private  collectors 
as  clients,  the  beginner  will  feel 
quite  at  home  knowing  he,  or  she, 
will  be  welcomed  and  guided  in 
forming  a  new  collection.  You  are 
invited  Monday  through  Friday 
between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
Saturday  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

836  Broadway  (at  13th  Street) 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
(212)  477-0033 


^Hyde  Parkfe 
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TNG  OUT  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


imtAMO 


RISTORANTE  ITALIANO  -  BAR 


•Authentic  Venetian  Cuisine 


138  W  55  St  Between  6th  &  7th 

Open  Lunch  Mon-Fri 
Dinner  Mon-Saturday 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  664-1975 


cafe  43 


A  Lively  Restaurant  and 
Wine  Bar  in  Midtown 
Manhattan 

Lunch     Dinner 

Table  d'hote 

Fine  wines 
by  the  Glass 

Late  Supper 

Private  Rooms 


cate^ 


147  W.  43rd  St  (212)869-4200 

Free  Dinner  Parking  from  4pm  at  the  Hippodrome 

Garage  on  44th  St  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues 


PatsMi  9s 

*J  Est.   1944 
NEAPOLITAN  CUISINE 

w 

A  La  Carte  •  Wines  and  Liquors 

236  WEST  56th  STREET,  N.Y.C. 

Tel.:  247-3491-2— Closed  Mondays 

Diners  Club    •    Bank  Americard   •    American  Express 


4U& 

itirfr    .  .  N.Y.  Times  1/25/80 

"A TRIUMPH  OF  NORTH  ITALIAN  CUISINE" 

.  .  Mimi  Sheraton 

Lunch  &  Dinner 

American  Express  &  Diners  Club 

251  E.  53rd  Street ,  New  York  City 

( Bet.  2  nd  &  3rd  Aves.) 

753-8450-1 


Ristorante  italiano 


Where  the  Nitetime 

is  the  Right  Time 
For  Late  Night  Dining 

*  •  •  N.Y.  TIMES-MIMI  SHERATON  7/8/83 

1460  SECOND  AVENUE  N.Y.C. 
(Between  76th  &  77th  Sts.)  Tel.  535-9310 


Prunelle 

±5:  (Restaurant 


18  East  54th  St. 
New  York,  NY 

759-6410 


.  stunning  decor,  impeccable 

service,  classical  French 

cuisine  at  it's  best  .  .  ." 

Lunch  five  days. 

Dinner  seven  nights. 


International  cuisine,  641  wines, 

and  a  spectacular  view  from  every  table. 

Where  Jaded  New  Yorkers  fall 

in  love  with  New  York. 

Again. 


WINDOWS  ON  THE  WORLD 


FRENCH  RESTAURANT 


*•* 


i.M  LI  MIL  I  Al   W\RP 
.)SE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER      21J   ~;> 
FREE  PARKING  INSIDE  THE  BlILDING 


N.Y.  Times— June  28,  1985 

Forbes — Gourmet 

Lunch.  Pre-Theatre.  Dinner 

Rooms  for  Private  Parties 

Complimentary  Parking  after  5:30  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Theatre  District 

4  West  49  St.  (West  of  5th  Ave.) 

Tel.  247-2993         Rockefeller  Center 


JOHN  CLANCY'S 

(A  SEAFOOD  RESTAURANT) 

GAEL  GREENE 

N.Y.  Magazine  1986 

"New  York's 

Best  Seafood  Restaurant" 

BRYAN  MILLER-NY.  Times  1985 
"TWO  STARS" 

Open  For  Dinner  7  Nights 
181  West  10th  St.  NYC  212-242-7350 


,»VaW**fc 


Salta  in  MoCCa 


ITALIAN  CUISINE 


179  Madison  Avenue 
(Bet  33rd  &  34th  Sts  )     J 
NYC  10016  j-h^ 

684-1757  ^2^b 


■ZZ& 


RISTORANTE 


DIECI 


1568  First  Avenue  Bet.  81st  &  82nd 
For  reservations  628-6565 


Highly  Recommended  by: 
Town  &  Country,  James  Villas,  Sept.  1986 

N.Y  Times,  Bryan  Miller,  July  18,  1986 
Gourmet  Magazine,  Jay  Jacobs,  Oct.  1985 

Pre-Theatre  and  Late  Night  Dining 
Open  Sundays 


Cont'd 
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33  West  55th  St     ^^  -              1 
NYC                 586-4252           1 
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ADVERTISING 

ANOTHER  WORD  FOR  FREEDOM  OF  CHOKE. 

American  Ass  vut  u  nol  Adv  ei using  .Agencies 


AN  AMERICAN  TREASURE 

THE  1986 
STEUBEN  CATALOGUE 

The  new  Steuben  Glass  catalogue 
presents  20  new  designs  amidst  144  pages  of 

brilliant  gift  ideas.  Priced  from  $125. 
Enclose  $5.00  cash  or  check  with  this  coupon. 


STEUBEN  CLASS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


IU<  ll  Kl  SOI  IU  I  S  i  ove.  Petei  Mauss 
ESTO  Page  5:  (top)  Enrico  Ferorelli  DOT; 
(middle  left)  detail,  photo,  Kenro  Izu;  I 
detail,  photo,  K.  Wetzel,  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  ^rts,  Sydney  and  Frances  1  ewis(  !olle<  tion; 
(bottom  right)  photo,  Roxanne  1  owit;  (bottom 
left)  photo,  Max  Aguilera  Hellweg.  Page  41:  ' 
Sotheby's,  1986;  School  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
/'lie  Flagellation,  second  hall  fifteenth  century; 
medium,  on  panel;  size,  4'1"  x  K1  :".  Page 
44  (top)  1984  Wolfgang  Hoyt/ESTO,  all 
rights  reserved;  (bottom)  '  Steve  Rosenthal; 
(right)  Lintel  24.  Shield Jaguai  and  Lady  Xcx  in  a 

Bl Uetting  Ritual,  Maya,  \.D.  725,  courtesy  oi 

the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  London. 
Page  48:  (top  left)  Photo,  Attrlio  Maranzano; 
(top  right)  photo,  lleinnan.  Page  50:  Courtesy 
Le  Bee-Fin.  Page  66:  (top)  Joan  Miro,  Femme  au 
RepOS,  llM2;  medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  91/2"  x 
13"4",  property  of  Ted  Ashley,  New  York; 
courtesy  Christie's  New  York;  °  A.D.A.G.P., 
Paris/V.A.G.A.,  New  York;  (bottom)  ®  Sothe- 
by's New  York  (2);  (bottom  left)  detail,  Louis 
XV  ormolu  three-light  chimneypiece  wall  light, 
mideighteenth  century;  (bottom  right)  Antonio 
Canaletto,  Warwick  Castle:  The  East  Front  from 
the  Courtyard,  ca.  1 748;  medium,  pen  and  brown 
ink,  and  gray  wash;  size,  12"2"  x  223/8".  Page 
70:  ®  Sotheby's,  1986.  Page  89:  Painting  in  rear, 
by  Bruce  Conner.  Pages  1 13-17:  Enrico  Ferorel- 
li/DOT.  Page  1 17:  Jackets,  courtesy  Clittex  Cor- 
poration, New  York.  Page  122:  (left)  Courtesy 
Arata  Isozaki  &  Associates  (4).  Page  125: 
MOCA  #1,  silkscreen  print,  1983.  Pages  140- 
41:  Rosine  Mazin/Agence  TOP.  Pages  142-49: 
Peter  Mauss/ESTO.  Page  154;  (top  left)  Robert 
Capa,  Celebrations  the  Day  after  the  Allies  Liber- 
ated the  City  from  the  Germans,  Paris,  August  26, 
1944;  (top  right)  George  Hoyningen-Huene, 
Fashion:  Spalding  Fan  Vely,  1931;  (middle  left) 
Don  McCullin,  Bengal  Refugees,  borders  of  Ban- 
gladesh and  India,  1971;  (bottom  right)  Henri 
Cartier-Rresson,  Calk  Cauhtemoczten,  Mexico, 
1934.  Page  155:  (lower  right)  Bruce  Davidson, 
The  Gang,  New  York  City,  1958.  Page  156:  Cor- 
nell Capa/Li/t?  magazine  ®  1951,  Time  Inc.  Page 
162:  (top  left)  Photo,  courtesy  Peter  Hill.  Pages 
162-63:  (center)  Photo,  courtesy  Christie's  New 
York.  Page  163:  (top  right)  Photo,  courtesy  Wil- 
lard  Associates;  (bottom  right)  photo,  David  A. 
Hanks  &  Associates,  Inc.  Pages  164-65:  (top 
center  and  right)  Photo,  courtesy  Christie's  New 
York.  Page  164:  (bottom  right)  Photo,  Langdon 
Clay.  Page  165:  (bottom)  Dennis  Anderson 
Photography,  San  Francisco.  Page  190:  (right 
middle  and  bottom)  Courtesy  Cannon  Films. 
Page  194:  (bottom)  Photo,  Paul  Schaffer;  Rus- 
sian, circa  1785,  Hermitage  Museum.  July  1986 
issue:  Page  104:  Our  apology  tor  missing  on-page 
credit  for  photo,  courtesy  Ronin  Gallery,  New 
York.  September  1986  issue:  Caption  cor- 
rection, page  141:  (left  to  right)  Choreogra- 
phers, Susan  Marshall,  Nelson  Zayas,  Barbara 
Allen,  and  Linda  Austin,  1984,  for  a  perfor- 
mance at  P.S.  122. 


When 

only  the  best 

will  do. 


Natural  grey 
Persian  lamb 
cutaway. 


Exclusive  design  custom-made 
in  our  workrooms 


Qeorges  f(aplan 
BEN 

THYM 


32  East  57  New  York  10022 

(21  700    4th  Floor 


AN       LASSALE 
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BEAUTY  IS  EPHEMERAL. 

TIME  FLIES. 

AND  NOTHING  LASTS  FOREVER. 

WITH  THE  POSSIBLE  EXCEPTION  OF  THALASSA  FROM  JEAN  LASSALE. 

There  are  few  clubs  more  select  than  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Thalassa  owners  happen  to  be  one.  Which  is  fine  with  us.  Because  the  new 

Thalassa  is  just  not  for  everyone.  With  its  hourglass  links  of  polished  18K  gold, 

its  supple  bracelet  and  distinctive  porthole  dial,  Thalassa 

was  designed  for  those  with  a  very  special  sensibility.  For  things 

uncommonly  beautiful  and  exquisitely  detailed.  And  the  best  thing  about 

this  club  is  that  the  only  vote  you'll  need  to  join  is  your  own. 

TI4ALA55A 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 


lim  LflMPKl 


701  North  Michigan 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


<Mc9s{dis  &  Sherry,  Inc. 

FINE      JEWELERS 

The  Haddonfield  Mall     114-116  Kings  Highway,  E.,  Haddonfield,  N) 
(609)  354-0082        (215)  568-1794 


§  1986  Jean  Lassale,  Inc. 


Breathtaking 


f*..ill.  jkk  ill 
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188  NORTH  CANON  DRIVE 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 

(213)  273-6655 


AUCTIONS 


Any  way  you  look 

at  it,  an  embarrassment 

of  riches 


So  much  is  going  on  at  the  major 
houses  this  month  that  it  can  hardly 
(  squeezed  into  these  few  columns. 
Records  may  well  he  set  in  several 
fields.  Of  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance will  he  the  signaling  of  the  bellweth- 
ers: how  will  certain  major  fields  that  had  a 
rocky  last  season  (such  as  post- World  War 
II  art)  fare  this  time  around? 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  gained 
entry  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes's  Fabulous 
Four  Hundred  may  well  want  to  do  our 
shopping  at  the  modestly  tagged  Doyle 
prints  and  modern  and  European  paint- 
ings (New  York,  November  12-13),  the 
Bonhams  modern  pictures  and  selected 
watercolors  (London,  November  13  and 
20,  respectively),  or  the  Phillips  Impres- 
sionist and  modern  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber 18)  and  Continental  paintings  (Lon- 
don, November  25)  sales.  Pictures  of  a  dif- 
ferent variety  will  be  offered  at  the  Chris- 
tie's New  York  photographs  sale  (No- 
vember 11).  Christie's  also  will  present 
some  850  lots  of  fabulous  toy  trains  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Charles  Gasque 
(November  8-9,  Christie's  East). 

There  is  also  big-time  action  in  Geneva 
this  month.  Between  November  8  and  13, 


Christie's  and  Sotheby's  feature  an  aston- 
ishing parade  of  preciosity  with  a  decidedly 
French-Russian  orientation.  There  are 
wine  and  coin  sales;  magnificent  jewelrv, 

Above:  Femme  au  Repos,  by  Joan  Miro 
(1932),  is  at  Christie's  New  York.  Left:  A 
wealth  of  ormolu,  at  the  Patino  collection  sale, 
November  I.  Below.  Canaletto's  ethereal 
Warwick  Castle:  The  East  Front  from  the 
Courtyard  (ca.  1748)  is  part  of  the  Gaines 
collection  sale  at  Sotheby's  New  York. 


including  fifteen  pieces  ot  quite  fantastic 
Lalique,  at  Christie's;  entire  sales  devoted 
to  Russian  works  of  art  (a  virtual  Faberge 
festival!);  European  silver  and  porcelain; 
clocks,  watches,  gold  boxes,  and  objets  de 
vertu;  art  nouveau  deco;  and  French 
bookbindings.  Finally,  Butterfield  & 
Butterfield,  in  San  Francisco,  is  staging  an 
extravaganza — furniture,  decoration, 
paintings,  Orientalia,  and  jewelry — from 
November  5  to  7,  to  coincide  with  the  San 
Francisco  Fall  Antiques  Show. 
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YOU  KNOW  A 
WINE  CONNOISSEU. 
BY  THE  CHAMPAGNE 
HE  KEEPS. 


AG  N  E 


O    R    T 


FROM         FRANCE 


LIMITED; 


Connoisseur    Collections 


Superbly    nand-craf tea    sterling, 

ours    in    a    weiltn    or    exquisite    patterns 

Here,    just   three    of    the   twenty-two   classic    patterns   we've   chosen    for   you. 

Each    a    perfect   complement   to    your    fine   china    and    crystal.    Each,    to    special    order   in 

extensive   place   settings  and   a   wide   range   of   serving    pieces.    Come   see   our 

magnificent    new    collection   of    fine,    beautifully    balanced    hallmarked    sterling    silver. 

By   The    Old    Newbury    Crafters.    Shown,    Windsor    Shell,    MouI'Dn 

and   York   in   five-piece   place   settings   from   530.00  to   895.00 

Connoisseur   Collections,   Ninth    Floor,    Lord   &   Taylor,    Fifth    Avenue   at   39th   Street. 

Also    at    Lord    &    Taylor,    Stamford 
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How  to  buy  your  Caribbean  island  home 

A  villa,  condo,  land  or  business  of  your  own  can  put  you  in  paradise 
and  be  a  sound  investment,  too.  Here's  how  we  can  help: 


If  you've  ever  thought  of  owning  a  tropical  island 
home  for  Investment,  retirement  or  vacation  use. 
Island  Properties  Report  is  for  you 

Each  issue  focuses  on  a  single  island  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  Bahamas  and  beyond  —  reports 
on  politics,  the  economy,  tax  laws,  schools, 
hospitals,  living  costs  —  what  to  look  for  and  look 
out  for  —  what  it's  really  like  to  live  there. 

PLUS  PAGES  OF  LISTINGS:  villas,  condos 
private  islands,  land,  businesses  for  sale  PLUS 
region-wide  Quarterly  Reports  on  little-known 
investment  opportunities,  island  living,  island 
books  at  discount,  how  American  ex-pats  are 
"living  their  dreams."  PLUS  Travel  Savings  on 
air,  hotehs,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  full 
refund  if  you  tell  us  within  90  days. 

FREE  when  you  subscribe  now:  Hammond 
Caribbean  Wall  Map  +  2  Special  Reports  on 
Renting  Your  Property  (including  IRS  rules)  and 
Making  a  Living  in  the  Islands. 


Enroll  me  tor  one  year  (12  issues)  for  only  S39  00  Include 
my  FREE  bonuses 

Payment  enclosed   _'  Charge  my  (  )  Diner's  (  )  MC  (  )  Visa 
(include  card  no  and  expiration  date) 


Address 


.Zip. 


Send  further  information  Enclosed  is  $1  00 


nlla.  pool,  breathtaking  view  $1 10.000 


i<C£S^  Island  Properties  Report 

I    Box  58CR2    Rte.  4.  Woodstock,  VT  05091  •  802/457-3734 
.1  -  -  -  -  Credit  Card  Phone  Orders:  (802)  457-3734  -  -  -  - 


AUCTIONS 


New  York — Sotheby's,  November  1. 
The  Patino  collection  of  important 
French  furniture  and  decoration.  Ormo- 
lu, ormolu  everywhere  .  .  .  virtually 
dripping  from  the  finest  parquetned,  mar- 
quetried,  japanned,  and  boulled  case  fur- 
niture. The  names  in  the  collection  form  a 
veritable  Who's  Who  of  ebenistes,  cerami- 
cists,  designers,  and  craftsmen.  Hyperbole 
becomes  the  servant  of  reality,  for  once. 
You  simply  must  see  it! 

New  York — Christie's,  November  12 
and  13.  Contemporary  art.  Of  the  two  big 
contemporary  sales  this  month,  this  one 
strikes  me  as  slightly  more  interesting. 
Best  oi  the  bunch  may  be  the  ten  works 
from  the  contemporary  section  of  Ted 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  GAINES 
SALE  MAY  RIDE  ON  LEONARDO'S 
CHILD  WITH  LAMB. 

Ashley's  treasure  trove  (see  November  19 
sale,  below,  for  more),  including  solid 
material  by  Bacon,  Calder,  Kline,  de 
Kooning,  Lichtenstein,  Oldenburg,  Roth- 
ko,  and  David  Smith. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  November  10. 
Contemporary  art.  The  most  promoted 
portion  oi  the  session  are  the  items  con- 
signed by  Ethel  Redner  Scull  (formerly  the 
wife  of  Robert  Scull,  the  cab  king  and 
patron  of  Pop) .  Top  lots  are  likely  to  be  the 
five  works  by  Jasper  Johns.  His  1959  work 
Out  the  Window  is  expected  to  go  for 
around  $2  million,  which  seems  crazy  only 
until  you  recall  that  the  Whitney  paid 
$1.1  million  tor  his  Three  Flags. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  November  17. 
The  Gaines  collection  of  old-master  and 
modern  drawings.  This  market  has  been  a 
certain  winner  since  the  Christie's  1984 
Chatsworth  extravaganza,  and  there  is 
more  than  enough  here  to  draw  out  the  top 
bidders  again.  These  forty-seven  works 
compose  quite  a  roster:  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Canaletto,  Cezanne,  Claude,  Delacroix, 
Gauguin,  Leonardo,  Millet,  Raphael, 
Seurat,  Tiepolo,  Van  Dyck,  van  Gogh, 
Veronese.  Nonetheless,  the  projected  $13 
million  take  seems  high  to  me;  the  key  to 
achieving  it  likely  will  ride  on  the  fate  of 
Leonardo's  little-known  Chili  with  Lamb, 
one  of  only  two  of  his  drawings  known  still 
to  be  in  private  hands. 

Hong  Kong — Sotheby's,  November  18. 
The  Chao  collection  of  Chinese  works  of 
art.  Unrivaled  ceramics  (early  Tang  and 
Song  wares,  rare  Ming  and  Qing  porce- 


CONNOISSEUR 


The  art  of  communication. 

From  the  beginning,  we've  been 
committed  to  achieving  excellence 
in  communications.  It's  only  natural 
for  us  to  support  excellence  in  the 
arts  that  communicate. 
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The  nqht  choice. 


XL  C  T I O  N  S 


Fine  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  2,  1986  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Theow-Huang  Tow 

or  Desmond  Healey  at  212/546-1 158. 


An  important  wood  figure  of  the  standing  Guanyin.  Song  Dynasty.  Height:  5  It.  8  in. 

CHRISHEES 


This  important  plate  will  be  at 

the  Chao  collection  sale,  Sotheby's 

Hong  Kong,  November  1 8. 

latns)  and  marvelous  large  jade  carvings.  If 
you  can  afford  to  compete  with  your  cheap 
dollars,  you  probably  can't  go  wrong  over 
the  long  run  with  an  investment  here. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  November  18. 
Impressionist  and  modern  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sculpture.  The  best  paint- 
ings are  likely  those  by  Pissarro,  Renoir, 
and  van  Gogh,  but  in  the  bidding  even 
these  may  tall  behind  two  sumptuous  Hen- 
ry Moore  sculptures,  Two-Piece  Reclining 
Figure:  Cut  and  Festival  Figure. 

New  York — Christie's,  November  19. 
Impressionist  and  modern  paintings  and 
sculpture.  The  sale  features  six  items  from 
the  Ted  Ashley  collection,  and  the  sculp- 
ture may  lead  the  pack  here  also:  Matisse's 
1907  bronze  Nu  Couche  I  and  a  seductive 
1912  plaster  by  Brancusi,  The  Muse. 
Among  the  paintings,  a  personal  favorite 
is  the  colorful  Femmt'  au  Repos,  by  the 
anarchically  witty  Joan  Miro. 

London — Sotheby's,  November  19.  Brit- 
ish paintings.  The  familiar,  facile  face  of 
"Britishness"  makes  these  sales  a  pleasure 
and  guarantees  their  success.  The  high- 
light here  is  Benjamin  West's  majestic 
1 786  Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scotlarid, 
Rescued  from  the  Fury  of  a  Stag  by  the  Intre- 
pidity of  Colin  Fitzgerald.  The  size  of  the 
title  was  only  slightly  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  painting,  which  measures  twelve  feet 
bv  seventeen  feet.  Designed  and  commis- 
sioned to  celebrate  the  MacKenzie  clan 
and  its  founder,  the  painting  was  expen- 
sive back  in  1786,  costing  Lord  Seatorth 
800  guineas,  and  now  is  estimated  to  fetch 
more  than  halt  a  million  pounds. 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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RlCHTERS 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0774 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

G  .  R  .  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Bank  Building  •  8820  Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314/727-5202 


Diamond  Bracelet,  set  with  fancy  intense  yellow  and 
white  diamonds  weighing  8.44  carats,  mounted-in  yellow 
gold  and  platinum.  ' 

Diamond  Ring,  centering.*  fancy  yellow^internally^ 
flawless  diamond  weighing  1S;54  carats,  flanked  by  a  pair 
of  trilliant  cut  diamonds  weighing  3.92  carats,,  mounted 
in  yellow  gold  and  platuium.       ~  * -; 

Diamond  Brooch,  set  with  fancy  ye^wiaguette  and 
round  diamonds  weighingCapproxii^tely&carasand 
white  diamonds weighing  appcbjoflratdy  2  .carats, 
mounted  in  yellow  gold  arf^latmurrt^ftWteh  haBrnarfced. 

■      "  .  -  -       .■■■■"■■' 

Diamond  Earrings,  set' '.'.with i  'diamonds  weighing 
approximately  10.5  carats,  rnourited-in  platinum.     .   ". 

;Sub}ecfi6  prior  sale. 


A  San  Diego  residence. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  ANDTHE  Bffi 


Of! 

the 
unusual 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 
the 
homes 


On 
the 

inews 


On 
the 

amenities 


On 
the 

location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


\ 

s 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  stvle. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
CONDOMINIUMS 


Condominium  homes  from  $208,000  to  Si, 400. 000.  Sales  Office  700  Front  Street,  San  Diego,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 


RlCHTERS 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0774 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

G  .  R .  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Bank  Building  •  8820  Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314/727-5202 


Ruby  and  Diamond  Bracelet,  set  with  Burma  rubies 
weighing  approximately  6  carats  and  diamonds  weighing 
approximately  13.25  carats,  mounted  in  platinum. r 

Ruby  and  Diamond  Ring,  centering  a  cushion  cut 
Burma  ruby  weighing  6.07  carats,  mounted  in  yellow  gold 
and  platinum.  '■:'-'.  ':-.-~<  ■■- 

Ruby  and  Diamond  Brooch,  set  with -Burrrta  rubies 
weighing  approximately  12  carats  and  diaicr©i^s.we%hing 
approximately  17  carats,  mounted  iniplatinimr; ; 

Ruby  and  Diamond  Earrings,  the.  fops:  set  with 
diamonds  weighing  approxim^tely-S 5  tafats,.  suspending 
invisibly-set  ruby  ■'.  and  diamond  'dVop's; >rnqunted  jn 
platinum.  ■'■'-;■    '     '**':■     ■£?*■''?&  ■'".''         ■;■■'■ 

,    ;  Subject 'tOi  prior  sale-.  .  .    . 


Magnificent  Jewels 


Auction  to  be  held  on  November  13,  1986  at  the  Hotel 
Richemond  in  Geneva  under  the  aegis  of  Me  Jean  Christin, 
huissier  judiciaire.  For  further  information  contact  Hans 
Nadelhoffer  at  Christie's  Geneva  (4122)  28  25  44  or 
Francois  Curiel  at  Christie's  New  York  (212)  546-1133. 

Rare  gold  and  gem-set  pendant  representing  a  Diaulus 
horn-player.  5  cm.  high.  Part  of  a  collection  of  fifteen 
masterworks  by  Rene  Lalique. 


CHRISTIES 


GENEVA 
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225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0774 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

G .  R.  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Bank  Building  •  8820  Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314/727-5202 
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Sapphire  and  Diamond  Bracelet,  set  with  sapphires 
weighing  approximately  40  carats  and  diamonds  weighing 
approximately  12  carats,  mounted  in  platinum. 

Sapphire  and  Diamond  Ring,  centering  a  Burma 
sapphire  weighing  10.87  carats,  mbijptecHn  platinum. 

Sapphire  and  Diamond  Brooch,  set  with  sapphires 
weighing  approximately  9 '  Carats,  and  diamonds,  weighing 
approximately  4  carats,  mouritect^'platm^m,, Signed: 
Van  Cleef  and  Arpels.  --i0      *r*;-'--'". 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

WITH 

CONNOISSEUR 


Around  the  World  with  Connoisseur  offers 
unique  ideas  to  make  your  next  vacation  or 
business  trip  more  enjoyable.  To  receive  more 
information  about  the  organizations  listed  in 
this  section  simply  fill  out  the  business  reply 
card  provided.  All  requests  will  be  honored  until 
Ianuary22,  1987. 


Antigua 


Very  exclusive.  Very  private.  Very,  very  special  34  Guest 
Accommodations  on  a  private  300  plus  acre  island 
Guests  are  pampered  with  civilized  delights  Rated  "Five 
Stars  *****"  by  Hideaway  Report.  (800)  437-0049;  in  New 
Yo*(516)62M200.  JlJMBY  BAY 

Antigua  •  West  Indies 


\f' 


CRUISES  FOR  THE 
INQUISITIVE  MIND 

Legend  has  it  that  the  lands  set  like  jewels  in 
the  Adriatic,  Aegean,  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  were  the  playgrounds  of  the  gods 
Today,  as  one  views  magnificent  ruins  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  and  the  resplendent  sites 
in  Turkey  or  Italy,  it's  easy  to  see  why  Swan 
Hellenic  cruises,  whether  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  along  the  fabulous  Nile  River,  will 
bring  myths  and  history  to  life  through  engag- 
ing lectures  about  the  places  visited  Call 
Swan  Hellenic  at  800-221-1666,  or  in  New 
York,  212-719-1200 


Set  on  the  Chatsworth  Estate  in  the  heart  of 
the  Peak  National  Park,  this  famous  18th 
Century  Fishing  Inn — formerly  the  Pea- 
cock—has been  tastefully  restored  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  to  feature  23  luxury 
bedrooms,  a  highly  rated  restaurant  and 
firelit  bar.  all  boasting  uninterrupted  views 
of  the  cavernous  Derbyshire  Peak  District 


* 
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BOTH 

CAVENDISH  HOTEL 
BASLOW 

Derbyshire  DE4  ISP 
England 

Baslow  (024  688)  2311 
Telex547l50CAVTELG 


VWi  A  unique  5-day  tour  with  lohn  &  lenny  Casperson  for  individual  private  par- 
fl  ties  of  1  to  4  guests  as  featured  in  "Passport"  August  1985  .  com- 
^^  bining  exclusive  visits  to  country  manor  houses,  dining  with  eminent  local 
families,  luxurious  country  house  hotels  and  gourmet  cuisine 

Visit  the  beautiful  medieval  city  of  York  with  its  great  Minster  and  dnve  through 
"lames  Herriof  s"  Yorkshire  Dales  to  visit  castles,  abbeys  and  the  Statley  Homes  of 
Yorkshire. 

Personal  itineraries  also  arranged  including  the  Lake  District  and  Northumbria 
Brochure: 

CONNOISSEUR  TRAVEL  (YORK)  LTD,  7  Church  Lane,  Nether  Poppleton, 
York,  Y02  6LB  England  Telephone  01 1-44-904-790924 


CRESTAR 
YACHT  CHARTERS 


Charter  specialists  for  luxury  yachts  of  distinction  with  profes- 
sional crews  in  the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean  and  Aegean  For 
the  traveller  who  is  both  demanding  and  imaginative,  who 
recognizes — and  expects — the  very  best 
Please  contact: 

CRESTAR  YACHT  CHARTERS 
Colette  Court,  12==.  I  2d  Sloane  Street,  London  SWIX9AU,  ENGLAND 
Tel:  0 1  -730  9%2'5       Telex:  9 1 895 1  295054  TDOL  U  K 


iROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  CONNOISSEUR 


ROMANTIC  DANUBE  RIVER 

lowing  through  the  picturesque  heartlands  of  cen- 

rai  and  eastern  Europe  once  known  as  the  Austro- 

lungarian  Empire,  the  Danube  River  has  been  and 

a  fascinating  witness  to  great  historic  events, 

omance,  tragedy  and  culture  Take  an  enchanting 

oyage  on  the  luxurious  Danube  Princess,  sailing 

rom  Passau  on  the  German-Austrian  border  to 

/ienna  and  Budapest,  through  700  miles  of  scenic 

)eauty  This  leisurely  passage  is  the  perfect  way  to 

;ee  and  savor  the  history-steeped  sites  and  enor- 

tious  vitality  and  joiedevivrethat  mark  the  villages 

and  cities  of  the  Danube  Call  Danube  Cruises  at 

800-221-1666.  or  in  New  York.  212-719-1200 


DANUBE  CRUISES  JQ 


San  I  rancisco>  Sm.illl  ir.ind  I  uxc  Hotel 

THE  DdMATELLD 


The  extreme  popularity  of  this  exquisite  small 
hotel  is  based  upon  the  level  of  unobtrusive  per-  I 
sonal  and  corporate  services  provided  by  an  elite    j 
European-trained  staff  A  delightful  blend  of    , 
European  antiques  with  abstract  expressionist  Jyi 
paintings,  only  one  block  from  Union  Square  Ris-  - 
torante  Donatello  presents  specialties  from  Ita- 
ly's Emilia-Romagna  region  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  wine  lists  in  North  America.  Forreserva- 
tions  call  800/227-3184  In  California:  800/792- 
9837 


THE  ELBOW  BEACH  i  HOTEL  BERMUDA 


On  the  biggest,  silkiest  dance 
floor  in  Bermuda  Relax  in  a  34- 
acre  tropical  garden  dotted  with 
private  lodgings,  a  grand  hotel 
and  restaurants— the  only  pri- 
vate beach  that  comes  with  a 
complete  resort  For  Reserva- 
tions call  Toll  Free  direct  to  Ber- 
muda, 800-223-7434  For  other 
information  call  212-557-3515  in 
New  York. 


JWlalL 


0  « '  |l  For  $1 99  per  person,  the  Eurail  Sa verpass 

J%f  jSMLiHttl     'ets  parties  of  two  or  more  save  almost 

<    t-*    "VS    •     25%  over  the  price  of  a  regular  First  Qass 
^1,\1  <J^^  15-day  Eurailpass.  These  days,  there's  no 

itVSj  A'^^^Hl  more  relaxed  or  comfortable  way  to  set' 
Europe  than  by  train.  And  there's  no 
more  economical  way  to  do  it  than  with 
the  Eurail  Saverpass.  This  offer  is  valid  from  October  1, 1986  to  March  31, 
1987.  Other  inexpensive  rates  are  also  available  for  single  travelers.  For  a 
colorful,  free  brochure,  circle  the  reply  card. 


Think  Finland. 


Think  of  Finland's  smorgasbord  of  winter 
pleasures  Ski  Lapland,  go  on  a  reindeer 
safari,  or  shop  sophisticated  Helsinki— and 
more  Think  Finland  The  healthy  difference 
Please  send  me  Finnair's  Warmhearted 
Winter  Vacation  kit  with  packages  from  just 
$599  including  airfare  Finnish  Tounst 
Board,  655  Third  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)949-2333 


Gleneagles  Hotel 

anr  of  Ihe^Jradm^Holcls  ofthWorld  ■ 

Gleneagles  Hotel  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and 
most  luxurious  resort  hotel  in  the  British  Isles 
Situated  amidst  its  own  6IOacresof  breathtaking 
Perthshire  countryside,  it  is  host  to  four  of  the 
world's  most  famous  golf  courses  and  has  superb 
sports  and  leisure  facilities  Call  or  write:  Glenea- 
gles Hotel,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire  PH3  INF, 
Scotland.  Tel:  01 1-44-7646  2231. 


ANNOUNCING  OUR  GRAND  OPENING  We're 
ready  to  receive  and  welcome  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  the  world — our  guests  We've 
spent  over  $5  million  in  renovation  and  refur- 
bishment to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  grander 
resort  hotel  under  the  Barbados  sun  Come  to  beautiful  Barbados  and  share  the 
new  splendor  of  Grand  Service,  Grand  Facility,  Grand  Bay!  Call  1TR  800-223-9815 
In  NY  2 1 2-840-6636,  or  see  your  travel  agent 


WORLD 


PASSAGE  TO  ADVENTURE 

Intriguing,  in-depth  journeys  to  the  most 
exotic  and  exciting  corners  of  the  Earth 
Take  the  famous  Silk  Road  to  China,  or 
journey  on  the  great  Indian  Pacific  Rail- 
road View  the  magnificent  wildlife  in  Afri- 
ca and  the  teeming  throngs  of  Calcutta 
Travel  by  train  and  airplane,  by  steamer, 
ferry  and  motor  launch,  and  even  by  horse- 
drawn  carriage  Choose  from  a  dozen  jour- 
neys across  six  continents.  Call  Voyages 
Jules  Verne  at  800-221-1666,  or  in  New 
York  212-719-1200 


AROUND  THE  WORD 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  card! 


!  lolland  America  I  ine 


Cruise  the  incredible  Panama  Canal  with 
Holland  America  Line  Aboard  the  ms  Noor- 
dam,  ms  Nieuw  Amsterdam  or  ss  Rotterdam, 
you'll  sail  the  Mexican  Riviera,  Caribbean 
and  the  Panama  Canal  With  Holland  Ameri- 
ca Line,  you'll  enjoy  myriad  shipboard  activi- 
ties, glittering  entertainment,  and  exquisite 
cuisine  as  you  cruise  from  one  exotic  port  of 
call  to  the  next  Choose  from  spnng  and  fall 
sailings  Free  brochure 


HONGKONG 


See  it  for  yourself. 

Unforgettable  sights,  irresistable  shop- 
ping and  endless  excitement  make 
Hong  Kong  the  one  city  you  must  see. 
Watch  centuries-old  festivals  Shop  for 
antiques  and  curios  Sample  glorious 
food  Stay  in  the  most  luxurious  hotels. 
Experience  all  the  color,  contrast,  vari- 
ety and  excitement  of  the 
Orient         in  Hong  Kong. 
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Nestled  in  the  breathtaking  Colorado  Rock- 
ies, the  Hotel  lerome  is  luxury  redefined 
Enjoy  the  elegantly  appointed  rooms  and 
suites,  the  opulence  of  the  Silver  Queen  Res- 
taurant and  the  lively  setting  of  the  world 
renowned  lerome  Bar  A  full  service  hotel,  the 
lerome  will  pamper  you  in  style  with  a  special 
charm  that  reflects  a  Victorian  renaissance 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  call  (303)  920- 
IO00  •  (800)331-7213 


S77ie       SZvi 


OWt  JjIivhAo  iSiinta  f7e 


SUP  AWAY  (HtS&S, 

toan  elegant  country  inn  just  north  of  San  Diego  Guest 
accommodations,  many  with  fireplaces,  are  nestled 
throughout  twenty  acres  of  landscaped  grounds  Two 
restaurants  offer  fine  dining  Championship  golf,  ten- 
nis, swimmingas  well  ascompleteconferencefacilities 
are  available  year  round 


Please  call  or  wnte:  The  Inn,  Box  869,  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
CA  92067  (6I9|  756-1 131 


*£7                /t           A                    ^ 
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HOTELTWIN  DOLPHIN         Mexico's  most  exclusive  and 

fl 

elegant  resort!  One  hundred  thirty  secluded  acres  of  pink 

sand  beaches  washed  by  warm,  gentle  surf  Unexcelled  din- 

ing, service  and  facilities  Ocean-terraced  rooms  and  suites 

B.Jk 

World-record  sportfishmgon  hotel's  own  fleet  Tennis,  snor- 

r        ^1 

keling,  swim-up  bar 

J^^ 

Call  your  travel  agent  or                                 A 

+">iiS&>       HOTELTWIN  DOLPHIN                                J* 

f  « 

/lTSS^     (213)386-3940direa                                     H 

^ 

*v£2fy*     l8M>421-*Kout»ieCalifomia                  QJ 

L  L^dl  fr.j» 

't^OSFc*      1 625  WfS  Olympic  Bfvd .  Suite  1 005               ■ 

H  *  •  tt  f^ 

°SanV>         Los  Angeles.  California  9001 5                       U 
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Imagine:  sipping  Veuve  Clicquot  as  you  watch  the  outback's  Ayers  Rockchange 
colours  at  sunset,  enjoying  lobster  on  a  luxury  cruiser  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef, 
staying  in  colonial  mansions  or  experiencing  tribal  Abongines  perform  their 
primitive  corroboree.  Attend  the  famous  Sydney  Opera  House.  Purchase  pre- 
cious opals  Hold  a  Koala.  Australia  has  it  all.  For  fully  escorted,  small  group,  I  st 
class  luxury  all  the  way  Call  Tour  Connection  CA  ( 2 1 3 )  874-6358.  Toll  Free  USA 
1(80016384600 

)UST  WHEN  YOU  THOUGHT  YOU  HAD  DONE  IT  ALL 


INVERY  HOUSE 

BANCHORY  •  ROYAL  DEESIDE  •  KINCARDINESHIRE  •  SCOTLAND 

Opening  March  1987 
This  1 7th  Century  Mansion  House  stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  the 
heart  of  Royal  Deeside  Presently  being  transformed  into  one  of  Scotland's  leading 
country  house  hotels  it  will  provide  the  finest  cuisine  using  local  produce  and  the 
best  of  shooting  and  fishing  in  the  region 

Proprietors— The Spence Family  Call    1  •  800  •  345    •  4769    Telex:  73225 


lohn  Gardiner's  Tennis  Ranch  on  Camelback 


Scottsdale's  finest  private  club  resort, 
featuring  the  internationally  acclaimed 
lohn  Gardiner  Tennis  Clinic  is  located 
on  53  lush  acres  of  Arizona's  most 
famous  landmark,  Camelback  Moun- 
tain. The  Ranch  features  superb  Casita 
Cottage  accommodations,  Executive 
Homes,  gourmet  dining,  24  courts,  three 
swimming  pools,  whirlpools,  saunas, 
massages  and  24-hour  security  Reser- 
vations: (800)  245-2051 


A  PRIVATE  CLUB  RESORT 


>^*/-  ■lu^ll     I     I 


TTH  CONNOISSEUR 

,987  ,o:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743.  SandusKy.  OH  44870-8743 
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send  your  written  request  before  January 


Kensington  ||  Park  Ho(H 

"On  l  nion  Square,  in  San  Francisco 

jCENSINGTON  PARK  HOTEL  is  a  dassU 
ewel.  Asmall,  elegant,  Englishstylehotelwi* 
•inch  appointed  guestrooms,  rhe  service  is 
inipeccabk,  the  amenities  almost  endless,  and 
femoon  tea  and  sherry  of  course.  Rates  from 
$95  00  KENSINGTON  PARK  HOTEL,  450 
ft*  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  415- 
788-6400, 800-553-1900 


KonaVillageM 

Taste  the  magic  of  a  secluded  Polynesian  vil- 
lage where  you  can  enjoy  the  precious  gift  of 
privacy  in  your  own  plush/pnmitive  thatched 
"hale"  Rates  include  all  meals,  tennis,  sailing, 

on  Hawaii's  favorite  hideaway  (800)  367-5290, 
or  write  P.O.  Box  1299,  Dept  CG,  Kailua-Kona, 
Hawaii  96745 


7L<~ /*?**>#* 

The  Mark  is  San  Francisco,  a  perfect  blending  of  tra- 
dition with  contemporary  advantages  Located  on 
prestigious  Nob  Hill.  The  Mark  has  been  serving 
world  travellers  for  more  than  half  a  century  Dine  in 
elegant  splendor  in  the  Nob  Hill  Restaurant  or  the 
more  casual  comfort  of  the  international  Cafe  Vien- 
na and  don't  forget  cocktails  in  the  world  famous  Top 
of  The  Mark  Almost  every  Guest  Room  commands  a 
view  of  our  beautiful  city  by  the  bay  Reservations 
800-327-0200  or  4 15-392-3434 

TW  Karfc  Hopkins  Intercontinental  Number  One  Nob  Hll 


The  climate  is  right  for  New  Zealand. 


Tired  of  foreign  tours  where  the 
people  are  less  than  inviting,  the  scene- 
ry less  than  inspiring,  and  prices  are 
more  than  you  bargained  for? 
Change  climates 
Come  to  New  Zealand. 
Discover  the  difference  Down  Under! 
For  your  free  full-colour  brochure,  call 
213-477-8241 


New  Zealand  1 1  Tourist  ond  Puolicitv 
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•i  Carmel, 
If   California 


ge 


In  sunny  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
Carmel  Valley  Golf  &  Country  Club  Ideal  for 
year-round  golf  and  tennis  One  hundred  luxu- 
rious units  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and 
two-story  lodges  The  Executive  Villa  offers 
sumDtuous  accommodations  with  suites  ana 
living  room  combinations.  Very  elegant  yet  very 
cozy  Mobil  Five-Star  Winner  Free  Brochure 


y*0"- 


Tucson!  Discover  America's  Secret! 
The  wonders  of  scenic  beauty  and  a  lifetime  supply  ot 
activit.es  make  Tucson  the  .deal  vacation  spot.  Whether 
your  interest  is  ghost  towns,  shopping,  hiking,  orgplain 
enjoying  the  natural  wonders,  Tucson  can  fulfill  your 
dream  of  an  .deal  vacation.  Tucson's  hospitality  and  per- 
fect weather  make  it  a  paradise  for  your  individual  or  fam- 
ily vacation.  For  enough  ideas  to  spend  a  week  in  1  ucson 
and  Southern  Arizona,  contact:  The  Mem^xJitan  Tuc- 
sonConvention&VisitorsDureau,  450  W.  PaseoRedon- 
SsSuO.Tuoon.AZ  85701,  (601)624-1817. 
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The  Literary  London  Tour 

1986  29  November-7  December  $995 
1987.  27  June-5  July.  $995. 

1987  28  November-6  December  $995 
The  Poetic  Paris  Tour 

1987  14-22  March.  $1,350  .■-.,„-, 

The  Eleanor  Tour  to  Medieval  Southwest  France 

1987 .18-26  April  $995 

£7i£iS22ft£S  Medieval  England  and  France 

1987  2-1 7  May  $2,400^ 

I^ViKingToC^Med^eval'Denrnar.,  England  and  Normandy 

1987.  5-21  June.  $2,895. 

The  Polyalbion  Tour  to  Literary  England 

Enaland  II  you  want  information  please ■CALL  HIM  DIHtoiLr 
England  (TOLL-FRFE  NUMBER)  1-800-521-4556 


29  THE  REGENCY  HOTEL 


The  exclusive  Regency  Hotel  of  Park  Avenue  is 
unwrapping  a  special  mid-winter  room  rate 
lust  $130,  single  or  double  occupancy  *  Con- 
venient upper  east  side  location,  Elegant 

SrSa^SCS^Eines,  F..neS    enter  in  Manhattan 
SSI  YorXoppins  nightlife,  theatre,  restaurants  and  more 

•  !  2/19— 1/5  Space  Availability  Std.  Room. 


AROUND  THE  WORD 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  card  ; 


...i'toS&dmg-nadstlthfWorid 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Above  All,  A  Resort 

By  The  Sea 

I  A  magnificent  mediterranean  style  resort,  situated 

high  atop  a  bluff  overlooking  the  blue  Pacific  and 

miles  of  sparkling  beaches  This  is  The  Ritz-Carlton, 

Laguna  Niguel  A  resort  with  golf,  tennis,  an  executive 

fitness  center,  exquisite  restaurants  and  only  the  very 

finest  accommodations 

Call  your  travel  agent  or  toll  free 

(800)  442-3224  within  California, 

(800)  241-3333  outside  California 

3533  Shoreline  Drive         The  r,tz.Carlton 
Laguna  Niguel,  California  92677      lagunaNiguel 


.  -77*^fe*ir^7*«fec/[/*rWtrt/ 


OUR  NAPLES  HOTEL  OVERLOOKS 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  GULF 


Our  resort  sports  three  miles  of  bright,  white 
sand  An  1 8-hole  golf  course  Six  tennis  courts 
Swimming,  sailing,  fishing  A  fitness  center 
Gourmet  dining  Entertainment  and  dancing 
nightly  Uncompromising 
personal  service  And  spark- 
ing views  of  the  Gulf  from 
even-  room  Call  800-241- 
3333  And  see  for  yourself     theR 


SEA  GODDESS  CRUISES  LIMITED 

Come  I  ive  the  Sea  Goddess  life  With  58  spacious  outside  suites,  unmatched  cuisine, 
complimentary  wines  and  spirits,  and  no  regimentation  whatsoever,  a  Sea  Goddess 
has  all  the  elegance  of  a  private  yacht  Sail  to  uncommon  places  in  Alaska,  the 
Canbbean  and  the  lava  Sea  that  larger  cruise  ships  can  never  visit  Cruises  from  7  to 
1 4  days  are  available  for  approximately  $1 ,200  per  day  per  couple 
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SNOWBIRD 
SKI  AND  SUMMER  RESORT 

Imagine  a  complete,  world-class  Spa  facility 
nestled  in  a  spectacular  alpine  setting  The  new 
Cliff  Spa  at  Snowbird  revitalizes  the  body, 
replenishes  the  mind,  restores  the  spirit.  Call 
now  for  reservations:  1-800-453-3000 
Snowbird  Ski  and  Summer  Resort,  Snowbird. 
Utah  84092 
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The  Snowmass  Club 

There  are  many  tempting  reasons  to  ski  Snow- 
mass  and  Aspen,  but  just  one  place  to 
stay  The  Snowmass  Club  Champagne 
awaiting  yourarrival,  turndown  service  and  terry 
robes  in  your  room  are  some  of  the  special 
touches  at  The  Club  For  apres  ski  relax  near  a  fireplace  with  chefs  apfel 
strudel  or  after  the  last  run  of  the  day,  enjoy  the  luxurious  health  club  As  an 
alternative  to  The  Club,  consider  a  stay  in  our  spacious  villas  Our  emphasis 
is  service,  thoughtful  and  friendly,  and  our  concierge  is  ready  to  assist  you 
with  any  special  request  The  Snowmass  Club  800-525-0710  or  write  P.O. 
Drawer  G-2,  Snowmass  Village,  Colorado  81615 


Society  Kxpeditk  his  (  "raises 

Tii  tlie  aids  of  the  earth.  And  beyond. 

loin  us  as  we  ply  the  fabled  trade  routes  of  Mar- 
co Polo  and  Magellan  on  "Project  Oriental  Pas- 
sage.'' offered  by  the  world  leader  in  expedition 
cruising,  Society  Expeditions 

Sail  aboard  the  prestigious  MS  World  Discoverer 
from  Rangoon  to  Nice  for  34  days,  including 
Pagan.  Sri  Lanka,  lidda  and  Crete  Departure  April 
2. 1987  Writeorcall  1-800-426-7794  Society  Expe- 
ditions. 3131  Elliott  Avenue.  Suite  700,  Seattle,  WA 
98121 

PICTURE:  M  S  World  Discoverer 
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SUBSET 
JUARQl/lg 

hotel  mit1  OUlas 

"Bask  in  the  inimitable  warmth  and 
elegance  of  the  Sunset  Marquis  Ho- 
tel's exclusive  Villas."  Set  amidst  the 
glamour  and  excitement  of  Beverly 
Hills  and  the  Hollywood  area,  each 
individually  decorated  villa  offers  the 
comfort  of  a  private  home,  with  all  the 
luxuries  and  amenities  of  a  first  class 
hotel  (213)  657-1333  or  (800)  692- 
2140 


37  SWAN  HELLENIC  ART  TREASURES  TOURS 
See  the  world  through  an  educated  eye.  Discov- 
er the  treasures  of  the  world  in  the  company  of 
an  expert  Guest  Lecturer  whose  knowledge 
breathes  life  into  history  Take  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  deeper  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  architecture,  history  and  natural 
beauty  with  Swan  Hellenic.  Explore  the  world 
from  Renaissance  Europe  to  the  Inca  civiliza- 
tion in  Peru.  Travel  from  the  exotic  Orient  to 
mysterious  Tibet  and  remote  Nepal  See  the 
nch  treasures  of  India,  the  glory  of  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  the  Ottoman  Empire 
Call  Swan  Hellenic  at  800-221-1666.  or  in  New 
York,  2 12-7 1 9- 1 200 
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WANE* 
ELLENIC 


VITH  CONNOISSEUR 


Of 


send  your  written  request  before  January  22.  1987  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-8743 


« .-.- . 
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CULTURAL  TOURS  ORIENT 

Travel  to  Tibet  Nepal.  Visit  Valley  of  Tibetan  Kings,  Enjoy  fine  art  treasures  on 
ancient  silk  route  and  go  from  Kashgar  to  Hunza,  Visit  China's  imperial  cities, 
railroad  trips,  cruise  through  towering  gorges  of  the  Yangtse  River,  or  in  China 
Seas  Small  Groups  accompanied  by  expert  tour  director  For  information  write 
to  Tiller  International  209  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  (415)  397- 
1966 


.  .  .  .  9    •    * 


An  Elegant  Wine  Country  Inn 
Secluded  hilltop  Mediterranean  villa  combining  quiet  country  elegance  with 
panoramic  views  of  Napa  Valley  Romantic  antique-filled  rooms  with  private 
entrances,  baths;  some  fireplaces  A  private  world  on  wooded  20-acre  estate 
walking  trails.  Spacious  courtyard  pool  Complimentary  wine,  continental 
breakfast  Villa  St.  Helena,  Suite  CC,  2727  Sulphur  Springs  Ave ,  St.  Helena  CA 
94574.(707)963-2514 


Wailea  ^  Maui 

THE  LUXURY  01  QUII  I   HMI 

Two  luxury  hotels  and  three  condo- 
minium villages  nestle  near  five  cres- 
cent beaches,  two  championship  golf 
courses  and  a  1 4-court  tennis  club  fea- 
turing Hawaii'sonly  grass  courts!  Maui 
Inter-Continental  Wailea  (800)  367- 
2960  Stouffer  Wailea  Beach  Resort 
(800)  HOTELS- 1,  Wailea  VillasVaca- 
tion  Resorts  (800)  367-5246 

^jn»*5i 

hi  Las    \lifff>lfW 


JWARQL/Ig 

■Hotel  AQardens 

In  Westwood  Village  (adjacent  to  UCLA), 
256  individually  decorated  suites,  providing 
European  grand-hotel  ambience  Con- 
cierges The  elegant  Dynasty  Room  and  Gar- 
den Terrace  (renowned  for  its  sumptuous 
buffets)  offer  a  variety  of  setting  for  fine  din- 
ing The  Marquis  Pool  and  Gardens  offer 
magnificent  surroundings  for  relaxation 
and  diningal  fresco.  Call  your  travel  agent  or 
call:  (213)  208-8765—1800)  346-0410 


The  distinctive  hotel 


The  Lions  Share 


Acquisitions  '86 


October  30— December  31 


c/wdenoerg  &  otieoel 

*S\  nairporatrd 

32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022 

(212)  753-4368,  888-5007 

Tuesday  through  Saturday,  10—5 


w- 


PRESENTING  THE  PARIS  VACATION 
THAT'S  LUXURIOUSLY  ELEGANT 
AND  IRRESISTIBLY  AFFORDABLE. 


If  you're  a  connoisseur  of  the 
finer  things  in  life,  the  Air 
France  Aristocrat  is  for  you. 

From  November  lst,1986  until 
March  21st,  1987  you  can  spend 
a  week  living  like  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris  amid  the  splendor  of  the 
Crillon,  one  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  grand  luxe  hotels. 
At  a  price  that's  surprisingly 
affordable. 
Included  are: 

•  Round-trip  transatlantic  air  trans- 
portation on  Air  France. 

•  Accommodations  at  the  famous 
Hotel  de  Crillon,  including  hotel 
taxes  and  service  charges. 

•  Daily  continental  breakfast  in 
your  room  or  at  "Les  Ambas- 
sadeurs"  restaurant. 

•  Air  France's  exclusive  Dine-A- 
Round  plan  for  three  gourmet 
meals:  one  each  at  Les  Ambas- 
sadeurs  Restaurant  in  the  Crillon 
Hotel,  the  Paris  Restaurant  in  the 
Lutetia  Hotel  and  the  world  re- 
nowned Grand  Vefour  Restau- 
rant, in  the  Palais  Royal 
Gardens" 

•  Private  chauffeured  limousine  to 
and  from  the  airport  and  hotel. 

•  J0°o  discount  at  "Le  Printemps',' 
the  most  Parisian  Department 
Store. 

•  And  more. 

The  Air  France  Aristocrat.  7 
days/6  nights.  From  $7,099*  for 
New  York  departures.  Also 
available  from  Washington, 
from  $1,139*;  Miami  and  Chi- 
cago, from  $1,149';  Houston, 
from  $1,159*  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  (10  days/9 
nights),  from  $1,499*. 

For  all  details,  call  your  Travel 
Specialist  or  Air  France. 

For  a  free  video  cassette  pre- 
view, call  1-800-AF-PARIS.  In 
New  York  City,  212-247-0100. 
A  PARTNER  IN: 

UNITED'S  MILEAGE  PLUS  AND 
CONTINENTAL'S   TRAVELBANK. 


AIR  FRANCE  I/// 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  FRANCE 


*AI\  prices  based  on  Special  Winter  APEX  air  fare, 
subject  to  government  approval  and  availability.  A 
$  100  or  $200  supplement  may  apply  for  oil  gateways 
depending  on  dote  of  departure  Add  $3  US  depar- 
ture tax  and  $5  US  customs  user  fee.  2  I  -day  advance 
purchase  required.  Hotel  pnce  is  per  person,  double 
occupancy  Cancellation  penalties  may  apply 

'Beverages  ore  not  included 
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FOOD, 

SHELTER, 

AND  DIAMONDS- 


ALL  THE  REST 
IS  LUXURY. 


Postpone 

the  signs  of 

aging. 

Bio-Concentre 

Improve  the  environment 
your  skin  lives  in  and  you 
improve  your  skin.  This 
hypo-allergenic  liquid 
containing  an  exclusive 
Bioactive  complex  of 
glycoproteins  and 
mucopolysaccarids 
nourishes  existing  cells, 
fortifies  inner  cellular 
substances  and  enhances 
the  lr  ing  conditions  for 
new  cells. 

Applied  before  moisturizer  or 
night  treatment  and  able  to 
amplify  their  effectiveness, 
Bio-Concentre  helps  skin 
repair  its  defenses  and 
achieve  a  more  youthful, 
energetic  metabolic  balance. 
Over  time  it  delivers  a 
restored  vitality  to  skin  and  a 
softly  resilient  look  and  feel. 
Bio-Concentre  —  the  great 
protector  against  the 
elements  that  line,  age  and 
damage  your  skin. 


Stendhal 


PARIS 


WOOLF  BROS. 


CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800  247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

Mame  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip 

YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 

name  


Address 

City  

State  __ 


Zip_ 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEI  R 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEliR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

n   My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
□   Please  bill  me 


Initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance, 


name 


please  print 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
12  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompanv  order.) 

W2CN 


SOMERVILLE  & 

SIMPSON  LTD. 

1 1  SAYILE  ROW,  LONDON 
W1X 1AE 


Erich  Wolfsfeld 

1885-1956 
"The  Fishermen" 

Black  Chalk 
183/t  X  24  lA  ins. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS, 

DRAWINGS  &  ETCHINGS  BY  ERICH 

WOLFSFELD  AT  1 1  SAV1LE  ROW, 

W 1 X  1 AE  FROM  WEDNESDAY 

NOVEMBER  19TH  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

12TH  DECEMBER,  1986. 


Selket 
Goddess 
of  Magic 


Selket.  goddess  of  magic,  was  found  guard- 
ing the  Canopic  Shrine  of  King  Tutankhamun 
(1352  B.C.)  by  archaeologist  Howard  Carter. 
He  was  overwhelmed  by  her  ethereal  beauty 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  tomb. 
Artisans  Guild  offers  a  superb  11"  replica  of 
cultured  marble,  meticulously  hand  gold 
leafed  and  detailed  on  a  black  marble  base, 
plus  a  catalog  of  outstanding  historical  collec- 
tables  for  $75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
full  refund. 

Toll  free  Visa.  MasterCard  phone  orders: 
U.S.  &  Hawaii  1-800-231-4921 
California        1-800-231-6334 

P  ARTISANS  GUILD  INTERNATIONAL  ""' 

1005  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  CA  90021 

I — I  Selket  | — |  Catalog  only  $5.00. 


$75.00 


□ 


(apply  to  first  order) 


',  "•   : 


Address . 


City.  State.  Zip. 


r  William  Doyte] 

V         GALLERIES         J 


Auction:  Wednesday,  December  $ 
at  10  am.  AMERICANA 

including  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain,  Silver  and  Rugs 


Sale  may  lx'  previewed Saturday ■■Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


Two  from  a  set  of  four  American  Chippendale  mahogany  side  chairs,  Philadelphia,  circa  1765. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Arthur  Maier  (Americana),  Veronica  Laughlin  (Decoys),  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 


at  7p.m. 

Waterfowl  and 
Shorebird  Decoys 


^ 


Above: 

Exceptional 

Bufflehead  Hen  and  Drake 

by  Jesse  Birdsall. 

Barnegat,  New  Jersey. . 

Below. 

Rare  Canada  Goose 

by  Nathan  "Rowley"  Horner. 

West  Creek,  New  Jersey. 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427'2730 


IHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


In  the  hands  of 

kronos,  the  string  quartet 

comes  up  to  date 

by  barbara  jepson 


The  four  elements  of  Kronos:  David  Harrington,  Joanjeanrenaud,  Hank  Dim,  John  Sherba. 


"I  saw  a  really  good  rock  video  by  the 
Cherry  Bombs,"  says  the  fellow  with  a 
patch  of  red  in  his  spiky  brown  hair.  "If  we 
do  a  performance  video — and  I'm  sure  we 
will  in  the  next  few  years — I'd  like  it  to  be 
something  like  that." 

David  Harrington  is  the  first  violinist  oi 
a  string  quartet.  Most  musicians  in  his  line 


of  work  wouldn't  know  the  Cherry  Bombs 
from  Air  Supply,  and  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  refinement  of  the  standard  quar- 
tet repertory  with  the  slick  rock  videos  of 
the  space  age.  But  the  Kronos  Quartet  is 
anything  but  typical.  As  noted,  its  mem- 
bers look  different.  They  stride  onstage  in 
black  slacks  and  matching  aviator  jackets 


worn  over  multicolored  T-shirts.  The  thir- 
ty-seven-year-old Harrington,  a  man  of 
quiet  intensity,  often  adds  black  leather 
boots  to  complete  the  outfit. 

More  important,  Kronos  sounds  differ- 
ent. The  music  this  San  Francisco-based 
foursome  chooses  to  play  is  strictly  twen- 
tieth-centurv,  with  a  stylistic  breadth  that 
has  been  variously  described  as  "sweeping- 
ly  unpolemical"  {New  York  Times)  or  "out- 
rageous" (Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner). 
A  program  centered  on  works  by  Bela  Bar- 
tok,  George  Crumb,  and  John  Cage  might 
open  with  an  arrangement  of  a  wistful  Bill 
Evans  tune  or  close  with  a  rousing  rendi- 
tion of  "Purple  Haze,"  the  raunchy  Jimi 
Hendrix  hit  of  1967.  "In  the  larger  cul- 
ture," declares  Harrington,  the  group's 
founder  and  chief  spokesperson,  "the  idea 
of  the  string  quartet  is  pretty  stodgy. 
.  .  .  We  don't  want  any  part  of  that 
uptight  image.  We  don't  even  call  our- 
selves a  'string'  quartet.  We're  probably 
closer  to  a  jazz  ensemble  in  spirit." 

This  aggressive  defiance  of  convention 
would  be  mere  posturing  were  it  not 
backed  up  by  music  making  oi  the  highest 
quality.  The  quartet's  rapt  performances  of 
modern  and  contemporary  repertory  re- 
flect the  interplay  oi  the  strengths  of  each 
member:  the  lyrical  phrasing  and  sure 
rhythmic  sense  of  Harrington;  the  power- 
ful virtuosity  and  burnished  tone  of  Joan 
Jeanrenaud,  the  cellist;  and  the  clean,  sen- 
sitive lines  of  the  violist,  Hank  Dutt,  and 
the  second  violinist,  John  Sherba.  John 
Rockwell — music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  author  ofAfl  American  Music,  and  a 
champion  of  the  avant-garde — ranks 
Kronos  among  "our  foremost  interpreters 
of  new  music."  The  West  Coast  composer 
Terry  Riley,  whose  Cadenza  on  the  Night 
Plain  was  written  for  the  ensemble,  finds 
them  "absolutely  first-rate."  "They  always 
try  to  distill  the  meaning  of  the  music,"  he 
explains,  "and  they've  stimulated  compos- 
ers to  create  a  lot  of  music." 

Indeed,  with  nearly  200  premieres  to  its 
credit,  Kronos  is  light-years  away  from  the 

Barbara  Jepson  wrote  on  the  soprano  Arleen 
Auger  for  January's  Connoisseur. 
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average  string  quartet,  which  feeds  its  lis- 
teners a  steady  diet  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  with  only  an 
occasional  work  from  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Kronos's  appearances  this  November 
14,  15,  and  16  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music's  Next  Wave  Festival,  by  contrast, 

"PEOPLE  NO  LONGER  COME 

TO  OUR  CONCERTS  EXPECTING 

TO  LIKE  EVERYTHING." 

will  include  world  premieres  of  composi- 
tions by  Terry  Riley  and  Scott  Johnson, 
plus  the  New  York  premieres  of  Philip 
Glass's  Mishima  Quartet  and  Mel  Graves's 
Pangaea.  The  last  is  scored  tor  the  unusual 
combination  of  string  quartet,  wind 
chimes,  and  waterphones  (water-filled 
percussion  instruments  that  are  bowed  like 
a  violin).  For  one  of  the  programs,  the  jazz 
bassist  Ron  Carter  will  join  the  group  in  a 
swinging  selection  of  Thelonious  Monk 
arrangements.  In  the  view  of  Joseph  V. 
Melillo,  the  director  of  the  festival,  the 
programming  is  irresistible.  "We're  always 
interested  in  vanguard,  pioneering  artists 
such  as  Kronos,"  he  says.  "Kronos  repre- 
sents the  pluralism  of  distinct  new  voices 
that  exist  on  the  contemporary-music 


spectrum."  Those  voices  range  from  aca- 
demic East  Coast  serialism  to  such  popular 
strains  as  minimalism,  West  Coast  experi- 
mentalism,  and  avant-garde  jazz  or  rock. 
A  key  component  of  Kronos's  success  is 
the  group's  ability  to  bridge  these  gaps. 
Peter  Clancy,  the  marketing  director  for 
Nonesuch,  estimates  that  an  album  of 
Beethoven  by  a  leading  string  quartet  will 
usually  sell  3,000  copies  during  its  first  six- 
ty days,  whereas  a  "crossover"  album  will 
sell  8,000  to  10,000  copies  in  the  same 
period.  Kronos's  first  album  for  Nonesuch, 
released  last  spring,  exceeded  that  esti- 
mate, soaring  to  the  ninth  position  on  the 
Billboard  Top  Classical  Albums  chart  by 
late  August.  "Purple  Haze."  the  album's 
final  cut,  was  given  a  spin  once  on  K-Rock 
(WXRK-FM),  one  of  New  York's  leading 
stations,  by  the  disc  jockey  and  raconteur 
Howard  Stern.  He  sang  along. 

The  quartet  has  broken  out  of  the  con- 
temporary-music ghetto  in  terms  of  ticket 
sales  as  well.  Two  years  ago,  Kronos 
moved  its  annual  six-concert  series  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  War  Memorial's  350- 
seat  Green  Room  to  its  920-seat  Herbst 
Theatre.  Last  January's  demanding  con- 
cert of  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and 
Roberto  Sierra  was  a  complete  sellout;  the 


others  reportedly  came  close.  "People  no 
longer  come  to  our  concerts  expecting  to 
like  everything,"  observes  the  violist, 
Hank  Dutt,  a  soulful-eyed  blond  who 
looks  as  if  he  should  be  off  reading  poetry 
somewhere,  "but  they  do  know  they'll  be 
challenged." 

One  of  the  most  taxing  works  Kronos 
has  premiered  during  its  thirteen-year  his- 
tory is  Morton  Feldman's  String  Quartet 
no.  2,  a  four-hour  composition  played 
without  intermission.  "It  takes  page  turn- 
ers, strong  bladders,  and  back  massages 
afterwards,"  notes  Harrington.  No  less 
daunting  was  the  concert  of  works  by 
avant-garde  jazz  composers  presented  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall  last  November.  A 
tew  listeners  left  after  Anthony  Braxton's 
abstruse  8KN-(J-6).  The  rest  of  the  au- 
dience— mainly  people  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  gray- 
haired  as  well  as  the  purple-haired — stayed 
on  to  cheer  the  riveting  variations  with 
improvisatory  interludes  oi  Muhal  Rich- 
ard Abrams's  String  Quartet  no.  2. 

"We're  very  committed  to  extending 
the  tradition  of  the  quartet,"  explains  Har- 
rington, "to  bringing  it  closer  to  the  expe- 
rience of  most  people  in  1986.  The  sources 
of  input  into  classical  art  these  days  are  just 
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so  varied.  For  example,  Jin  Hi  Kim,  whose 
Linking  will  be  played  at  one  of  our  BAM 
concerts,  is  a  young  Korean  living  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Her  music  is  inspired  hy  the 
delicately  textured  instrumental  sounds  of 
her  own  country.  It  could  never  have  been 
written  by  a  native  Californian  or  New 
Yorker.  It's  exotic.  It's  different.  It  reflects 
its  culture  in  the  same  essential  way  that 
Beethoven's  quartets  reflected  his  time." 
Even  when  Kronos  plays  such  land- 
marks of  the  modern  quartet  literature  as 
the  thorny,  atonal  works  of  Elliott  Carter, 
the  approach  is  likely  to  be  unusual.  "In 
my  opinion,"  says  Harrington,  "Carter's 
first  and  second  quartets  are  bebop  pieces. 
We  have  a  different  way  of  playing  them 
than  is  generally  found  on  the  East  Coast. 
We  bring  out  the  jazz  rhythms  more." 
Elliott  Carter  is  bemused  by  Harrington's 
mention  of  bebop  but  has  no  complaints 
about  the  group's  rendering  of  his  second 
quartet.  "All  of  the  rhythms  in  my  music 
are  derived  from  jazz, "  he  remarks,  "partic- 
ularly people  like  Fats  Waller."  Beyond 
that,  he  commends  the  ensemble's  spirit  of 
exploration.  "These  pieces  require  an  in- 
terpretation on  the  part  of  the  perform- 
ers," he  points  out.  "You  can't  play  them 
in  a  mechanical  way." 


Actually,  the  only  criticism  leveled 
against  Kronos  these  days  is  that,  in  its  pas- 
sion for  presenting  new  works,  it  some- 
times bites  off  more  than  it  can  chew. 
About  50  percent  of  the  group's  program- 
ming each  season  consists  of  compositions 
never  played  publicly  before.  This,  com- 


bined with  a  hectic  touring  schedule,  does 
not  encourage  the  kind  of  probing,  mature 
interpretations  characteristic  of  quartets 
drawing  on  the  tried-and-true  repertory 
year  after  year.  The  ensemble's  Herbst 
Theatre  concerts,  especially,  can  suffer 
from  inadequate  rehearsal  time,  since  they 


Kronos  in  rehearsal.  About  half  the  group's  material  each  season  is  brand-new. 
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Henri  Matisse,  La  Dame,  signed,  decoupage  with  India  ink.  watercolor  and  gouache,  19%  x  24'/i  inches.  Auction  estimate:  $400,000-500,000. 


NEW  YORK 

The  John  R.  Gaines  Collection 

Old  Master  and  Modern  Drawings 

Auction  in  New  York:  Monday,  November  17  at  7  pin  (admission  by  ticket  only). 

Exhibition:  Opens  Thursday,  November  13. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  Send  check  for  $35  to  Sothebv's  Subscriptions, 

Dept.  A537CN,  P.O.  Box  4020,  Woburn,  MA  01888-4020.  To  order  with 

credit  card,  call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Mass.,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  Marc  Rosen,  (212)  606-7154. 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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Important  auctions  of 
paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 


Amedeo  Modigliani,  Ui  Petite  Louise,  1915,  oil  on  board,  29'h  x  20'fc  inches  (75  x  52  cm),  to  be  included  in 
the  London  sale  of  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I  on  Tuesday,  December  2. 
Auction  estimate:  £1,000,000-1,300,000  ($1,500,000-2,000,000). 


NEW  YORK 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I 
Auction:  Tuesday,  November  18  at 
7  pm  (admission  by  ticket  only). 

Expressionist  Watercolors  from 
the  Collection  of  Charles 
Tabachnick,  Toronto 
Auction:  Wednesday,  November  19 
at  10:15  am. 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 
Auction:  Wednesday,  November  19 
immediately  following  auction 
above 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  H 
Auction:  Wednesday,  November  19 
at  2  pm. 

LONDON 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I 
Auction:  Tuesday,  December  2  at 
7  pm  (admission  by  ticket  only). 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  n 
Auction:  Wednesday,  December  3 
at  10:30  am. 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 
Auction:  Wednesday,  December  3 
at  2:30  pm. 

Contemporary  and  Post-War  Art 
Auction:  Thursday,  December  4  at 
11  am. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues  with 
credit  card,  call  1-800-255-9898.  (In 
Mass.,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  John 
Tancock,  (212)  606-7360,  and  Marc 
Rosen,  (212)  606-7154.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  In  London, 
Michel  Strauss  and  Julian  Barran, 
44  (1)  493-8080.  Sotheby's,  34-35 
New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A 
2AA. 
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LONDON 


Old  Master  Paintings 


Luis  Melendez,  A  Still  Life  with  Bread  and  Arbutus  Bemes,  signed  with  initials:  L.M. .  oil  on  canvas,  14'A  x  1974  inches  (36.5  x  50  cm). 
Literature:  inter  alia  E.  Tufts,  Luis  Melendez,  1985,  no.  85,  illustrated  plate  85.  Auction  estimate:  £150,000-200.000  ($230,000-315.000). 


Auction  in  London:  Wednesday,  December  10  at  11  am. 

This  sale  will  also  include  nineteen  important  17di  and  18th 

century  Italian  paintings  from  the  estate  of  David  B.  Goodstein 

and  the  collection  of  Edward  C.  Goodstein. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues  with  credit  card, 
call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Mass.,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings  will  be  auctioned 
in  New  York  on  November  5 . 

Inquiries:  In  London,  John  Somerville,  44  (1)  493-8080. 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  A  2AA. 

In  New  York,  George  Wachter,  (212)  606-7230. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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LONDON 


Victorian  and  19th  Century  European 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolors 


ules  Breton,  Two  Homesters, 
signed,  oil  on  canvas. 
28  x  23  inches  (72  x  59  cm). 
Auction  estimate:  £20,000- 
30,000($30,000-45,000). 


Auction  in  London:  Tuesday,  November  25  at  7:30  pm. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogue  with  credit  card, 

call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Mass.,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  In  London,  Alexander  Apsis  and  Simon  Taylor,  44  (1)  493-8080. 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA. 

In  New  York,  Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  606-7140. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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Important 
Tribal  Art 


This  Hawaiian  Islands 
Support  Figure,  18th  century 
(height  16  inches),  from  the 
Roger  Williams  Park  Museum, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  will 
be  included  in  an  auction  of 
Important  Tribal  Art  on 
Tuesday,  November  18  at  10:15 
am  and  2  pm. 

For  catalogues  and  more 
information,  please  contact 
Ellen  Napiura  at  (212)  606- 
7325.  Sotheby's,  1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 


European 
Works  of  Art 


This  German  silver  figure  of  the 
Christ  Child.  17th  century,  (height        , 
W/z  inches),  is  included  in  a  New  York  J 
auction  on  Tuesday.  November  25.     ttpA 

For  catalogues  and  further 
information,  please  call  J.  David  Wille 
at  (212)  606-7250.  Sotheby's.  1334 
York  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10021. 


European  Works  of  Art  will  be 
auctioned  in  London  on  November  12. 


SOTH 


FOUNDED 


contain  more  new  works  than  its  touring 
programs.  After  last  season's  opening  con- 
cert, the  San  Francisco  Examiner  critic  Al- 
lan Ulrich  complained,  in  passing,  of 
"imperfect  intonation"  and  "inhibited" 
rhythmic  flow  in  the  group's  performance 
of  a  Schoenherg  piece  hut  characterized  its 
perusal  of  an  Henri  Dutilleux  quartet  as 
"nearing  perfection." 

"WERE  VERY  COMMITTED 

TO  EXTENDING  THE  TRADITION 

OF  THE  QUARTET." 

Of  course,  achieving  perfection  has  tak- 
en time  (which  is  what  the  Greek  word 
chronos  means).  Harrington  founded  the 
quartet  in  1973  while  living  in  Seattle.  In 
1978,  after  Kronos  had  arrived  at  its  cur- 
rent membership,  the  musicians  relocated 
to  San  Francisco.  None  of  them  has  the 
East  Coast  conservatory  credentials  usual- 
ly deemed  necessary-  for  a  major  interna- 
tional career.  Three  oi  them  attended 
large,  midwestern  universities  (Harring- 
ton studied  in  the  Pacific  Northwest)  and 
studied  privately  with  string-quartet  play- 
ers. Nor  do  they  conduct  business  in  the 
ordinary-  way.  Their  bookings  are  handled 
by  one  of  two  full-time  administrators 
rather  than  in  the  usual  fashion,  by  a  con- 
cert-management firm. 

Residencies  at  two  forward-looking 
California  schools — Mills  College,  in 
Oakland,  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California's  Arnold  Schoenherg  Institute, 
in  Los  Angeles — helped  the  group  build  a 
loyal  West  Coast  audience.  Although 
Kronos  has  yet  to  appear  in  New  York's 
Alice  Tullv  Hall  and  other  such  presti- 
gious chamber-music  centers,  the  quar- 
tet's international  schedule  numbers  over 
a  hundred  concerts  a  year.  Now  that  it  is 
an  attractive  property-,  the  quartet  has 
received  overtures  from  at  least  two  New 
York  agents,  but  so  far,  it  isn't  biting.  "We 
have  absolute  artistic  control,"  reasons 
Harrington.  "We  have  all  the  bookings  we 
can  handle,  and  it's  cheaper  to  pay  our 
own  staff  to  work  for  us.  Besides,  this  way, 
we  know  where  the  money  goes." 

Kronos's  fees  per  concert  are  in  the 
v  5  000  range,  and  a  healthy  65  percent  of 
the  operating  budget  comes  from  earnings. 
Elliott  Carter  marvels  that  an  American 
quartet  can  "play  so  much  contemporary 
music  without  a  government  subsidy."  By 
the  standards  of  most  classical  musicians, 
Kronos  makes  out  very  well;  but  as  Har- 
rington notes,  a  lot  of  the  quartet's  earn- 
ings  are  plowed  back  into  career-building 
projects  such  as  "The  Kronos  Hour,"  a 
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HONG  KONG 


The  T.Y.  Chao  Private  and  Family  Trust  Collections 
of  Important  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Jade  Carvings: 

PART  I 


Auction  in  Hong  Kong:  Tuesday,  November  18. 

To  order  illustrated  catalogues  with  credit  card, 
call  1-800-255-9898.  (In  Mass.,  call  1-617-229-2282.) 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  Mee  Seen  Loong  and  Carol  Conover,  (212)  606-7332. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

In  London,  Robert  Kleiner,  44  (1)  493-8080. 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W1A  2AA. 

In  Hong  Kong,  Mrs.  Mamie  Howe,  852(5)248121. 

Sotheby's.  901-5  Lane  Crawford  House,  70  Queen's  Road  Central,  Hong  Kong. 


Pair  of  Jadeitc  boys. 
Auction  estimate:  HK$50O.O0O-70O 
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437  Madison  Avenue  (on  50th  Street)  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  593-4880 


Pre-Columbian  Art 


This  Mayan  lidded  and 
sdblackware  vessel,  Irani  the 
ipeche  region,  of  the  Late 
sic,  circa  A. D. 550-950  (height 
ith  lid  9K»  inches),  is  among  the 

objects  included  in  an  auction  of 

Pre-Columbian  Art  on  Monday, 

Movember  24. 

For  catalogues  and  further 

information,  please  contact  Fatma 

Turkkan-Wille  at  (212)  606-7330. 

Sotheby's.  1334  York  Avenue. 

Now  York.  N.Y.  10021. 
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thirteen-week  concert-and-interview  se- 
ries the  ensemble  produced  and  distributed 
over  National  Public  Radio.  Says  Harring- 
ton, "We're  not  getting  rich  vet." 

When  asked  about  future  goals,  Dutt, 
that  soulful  violist,  admits  wistfully  that  a 
little  more  compensation  "would  be  nice," 
but  Harrington,  the  founder,  takes  a  larger 
view:  "We're  bent  on  having  a  really  good 
time  playing  music  and  working  with  com- 
posers. Not  long  ago,  people  wrote  off  the 
string  quartet  as  a  dying  form.  That  really 
hurt,  because  we  don't  see  it  that  way.  We 
teel  it's  thriving  and  alive.  And  we're  com- 
mitted to  helping  it  stav  that  way."  □ 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  KRONOS 

Besides  the  upcoming  concerts  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  on  Novem- 
ber 14 — 16,  Kronos's  activities  this  season 
include  ongoing  series  at  UCLA  (next: 
December  12)  and  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter, in  Minneapolis  (next:  February  12). 
Also,  a  performance  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  Washington,  D.C.  (November 
21),  and  a  three-concert  series  at  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall  (starting  January  16).  David 
Byrne,  ot  the  rock  group  Talking  Heads,  is 
writing  a  piece  for  Kronos,  which  they 
hope  to  premiere  in  1987. 

The  following  are  available  on  LP,  cas- 
sette, and  compact  disc,  except  as  noted: 

Kronos  Quartet:  Music  by  Peter  Scul- 
thorpe,  Aulis  Sallmen,  Philip  Glass,  Conlon 
\ancarrou  .  andjimi  Hendrix  (Nonesuch). 
The  programming  mix  is  quintessential^ 
Kronos:  one  part  minimalist,  one  part  aus- 
tere modernist,  two  parts  folk-flavored 
eclectic.  The  playing  is  superb,  and  the 
Hendrix  encore  is  simplv  electrifying. 

Kronos  Quartet:  Monk  Suite,  with  Ron 
Carter,  bass,  as  guest  artist  (Landmark 
Records,  no  compact  disc).  Lively,  ingra- 
tiating renderings  of  such  Monk  classics  as 
"Mysterioso"  and  "  'Round  Midnight." 

Kronos  Quartet:  Music  of  Bill  Evans,  with 
Eddie  Gomez,  bass,  and  Jim  Hall,  guitar 
(Landmark  Records).  Most  of  these  mel- 
ancholy-tinged compositions  lose  their  vi- 
tality when  detached  from  Evans  and  his 
piano;  but  the  string-quartet  arrangements 
that  work — "Re:  Person  1  Knew"  and 
"Peace  Piece" — sound  as  if  they  had  been 
conceived  tor  strings  in  the  first  place. 

Kronos  Quartet:  Cadenza  on  the  Night 
Plain  ami  other  String  Quartets  by  Terry  Riley 
(Gramavision,  two  discs).  Accessible, 
new-age  quartets  by  a  protominimalist 
who  draws  on  North  Indian  vocal  music, 
jazz  ballads,  and  country  fiddling.  Note 
Jeanrenaud's  luminous  performance  ot  the 
cello  cadenza  in  the  title  work. 
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"La  Comtesse  du  Cluzel" 

Circa  1787 

By  Henri-Pierre  Danloux 


1018  MADISON  AVE.  (BTW.  7*8TH  &  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  237214PAMG  UR 


mral  Exhibition 

iincse  Works  of  Art 

December  3  to  17,  1986 

Catalogue  available  $12,  $15  postpaid 


A  White  Glazed  Pottery  Lion 

Tang  Dynasty 
Height  9V2  inches  (24.2  cm.) 


J.  J.  Lally  &  Co. 

ORIENTAL      ART 

42  East  57  Street   New  York.  NY  10022 
Telephone  (212)  371  3380 


ZUNI  GIRL     6'H 
LIMESTONE 


DOUG  HYDE 

Will  be  featured  in  the 

Great  American  West  Exhibit 

November  22,  1986 

Catalog  $15.00 


Settlers  West  Galleries 
6420  N.  Campbell  Ave.  #C 


Tucson,  AZ  85718     (602)  299-2607 


Reflections 


Like  a  dream  of  some  enchanted  afternoon.  Such  is  the  art  of  modern 
impressionist  master  Lau  Chun.  His  exquisite  paintings  fill  not  only  our  eyes  but  our 
fondest  emotions. 

In  the  works  of  this  brilliant  artist,  the  language  is  color,  the  subject  is  life,  and 
the  message  is  pure  celebration.  His  canvases  seem  to  cast  a  spell  of  serenity  and 
romance,  becoming  reflections  of  wonder  and  wishful  remembrance. 

Lau  Chun,  a  native  of  China,  has  blended  the  best  of  Eastern  and  Western  art 
to  achieve  a  style  that  inspires  expressions  of  greatness.  To  discover  more  of  this 
man  and  his  sensitive  paintings,  please  call  or  write: 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  HI  96761 
Toll-free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108.  In  Canada:  1-800-423-8733  ext.  108. 

'Tea  Garden"  by  Lau  Chun.  Oil  on  canvas.  40"  x  40"  Price  on  request.  Availability  subject  to  prior  sale. 


William  Doyle 


GALLERIES 


Modern  and  European  Paintings 

Auction:  Thursday,  November  13  at  7 p.  m. 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


TSUGUHARU  FOUJITA  (Japanese  1886-1968) 
"Young  Girl  with  a  Red  Rose" 
Signed  and  dated  Paris  1958 
Watercolor  on  paper        9'A  x  T/i  inches 


Including  works  by:  Sir  Alma-Tadema  J.  Beal,  E.  Bourdelle,  T.  Foujita, 

R.  Liechtenstein,  G.  I.oiseau,  B.  Marden,  P  E.  Montezin,  I.  R.  Pereira,  R.  Rubin, 

A.  Schreyer,  N.  Simbari,  M.  de  Vlaminck,  E.  Zampighi 

Catalogue  $15.  ($19.  overseas). 
For  further  information,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


the  USA. 

If  you've  been  lamenting  the  death,  or  at  least  the 
dearth,  of  American  craftsmanship,  these  objects  bring  some 
reassuring  good  news.  They  are  from  an  inspiring  inaugural 
exhibition  titled  "CRAFT  TODAY:  Poetry  of  the  Physical"  at 
the  handsome  new  American  Craft  Museum  at  40  West 
53rd  Street. 

In  a  world  of  the  "look-alike"  and  the  "throw-away," 
these  are  the  unique  and  the  irreplaceable.  So  are  the  peo- 
ple who  make  them:  not  merely  the  286  outstanding  artists 
selected  for  the  show  but  the  increasing  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals like  them.  In  finding  ever-fresh  expressions  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  most  traditional  of  materials  and  the 
most  ancient  of  skills,  they  give  us  new  evidence  of  our  one 
inexhaustible  national  resource,  our  native  creativity  and 
craftsmanship. 

That's  one  reason  we  sponsored  this  show  and  why 
we  urge  you  to  see  it.  In  our  business,  as  in  yours,  we  are  in 
tough  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world  —  and  our 
essential  edge  is  the  individual  creativity,  individual  imagi- 
nation, individual  innovativeness  of  the  American  spirit. 
The  more  we  foster  it,  the  more  it  will  flourish. 


Ph,!,p  Moms  Companies  Inc     1986 


Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INCORPORATED 

PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A.       PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

PHILIP  MORRIS  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

MISSION  VIEJO  REALTY  GROUP 


National  Tour:  American  Craft  Museum,  New  York,  NY,  October  26, 
1986-March  22,  1987;  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver,  CO,  May  16-July 

5,  1987;  Laguna  Art  Museum,  Laguna  Beach,  CA,  August  7 -October  4 

1987;  Milwaukee  Art  Museum,  Milwaukee,  WI,  February  12-April  10,  1988; 

J.B.  Speed  Art  Museum,  Louisville,  KY,  May  16-July  10,  1988;  Virginia 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond,  VA,  August  9-October  2,  1988. 

Recent  works  appearing  in  the  exhibition  and  tour;  (top  left)  DESK,  bubinga  and  ash.  59"  long,   by  Jere 
Osgood    (top  center)  RITUAL  VESSEL,  glass,  18"  high,  by  Mark  Abildgaard.  (top  right)  BASKET,  birch 
bark,  19Vz"  long,  by  Dona  Look    (center  right)  HOP1  KACHINA,  gold,  lapis,  coral,  turquoise  bracelet  by 
Charles  Loloma    (bottom  right)  SHARD  ROCKETS,  glass  sculpture.  55"  high,  by  Richard  Marquis,  (bottom 
center)  WEATHERVANE,  copper  with  wood  base  by  Jonathan  Bonner,  (bottom  left)  RHYTHM /COLOR: 
THE  CONCORD  COTILLION,  cotton  and  silk  quilt  by  Michael  James   Photographs   DESK  by  Andrew 

Dean  Powell,  others  by  George  Erml. 
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International  Art  Exhibition  Cologne  From  the  Art  Trade's  Treasure  Chamber 

8  November  - 1  December  1986 

50  Years 


ClNOA 


Confederation  Interna- 
tionale DES  NEGOCIANTS 
EN  OEUVRE  DART 
FOUNDED  IN  1935  3b 


Cologne  Congress  Centre  (Entrance  Fair  Tower) 
For  list  of  members  and  more  information  please  contact  Cinoa-Secretariat 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32  A,  D-5000  COLOGNE  41  (FED.  REP  GERMANY),  TEL.  221/210251 
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Phillips 

Ml    \ki    MJI   i  K'NEERS*  VALUERS  SINCE  1796 

Blenstock  House 


IMPRESSIONIST  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS,  WATERCOLOURS  &  SCULPTURE 

Monday  1  December  at  2.30  pm 


I 


Theo  van  Rysselberghe,  "Portrait  de  Femme" 


Viewing:  four  days  prior 


Enquiries:  Joachim  Pissarro  or  Arda  Kassabian 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  (Oil  44  1)  629  6602. 
406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY10021,  USA  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


LONDON      PARIS      NEW  YORK      GENEVA      BRUSSELS 

Eighteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


Kq  hilde  gerst  gallery 

^^y  685  madison  ave.,  new  york,  n.y.  10021 


Louis  Valtat 

"La  Mere  Cousant  et  l'Enfant  au 

Fauteuil"  1910 

Oil  on  canvas;  32  x  39!'2  in. 


Chagall 

Dufy 

Picasso 

Utrillo 

Vlaminck 
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^Phillips 

Blcnstock  House 

FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  9  December  at  11  am 


Pieter  Brueghel  III,  1589-1638/39,  "Die  Feast  of  Saint  Catherine"  on  panel,  74  an  x  106 


Viewing:  five  days  prior 


Illustrated  Catalogue:  £7-50  by  post 


Enquiries:  Brian  Koetser  or  Sarah  Lidsey  ext  325. 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  (Oil  441)  629  6602. 
406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY10021,  USA  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


LONDON      PARIS      NEW  YORK  ■  GENEVA      BRUSSELS 

Eighteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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'Boy  on  Carousel  Horse  "  a  pure  delight  in  precious  porcelain. 

Superbly  created  with  love  by  Lladro,  it  touches 

the  child  in  all  of  us. 


Authenticity  guaranteed  by  the  distinctive  Lladro  trademark  on  the  base, 
information  about  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  write  to:  Lladro,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 


>usel  Horse"  (L1470  15W)  ©  1986  Weil  Ceramics  and  Glass  Inc. 


©Phillips 

Blenstock  House 

FINE  BRITISH  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  16  December  at  11  am 


Marmaduke  Craddock,  "A  Peacock  and  other  ornamental  fowl  in  a  formal  garden, 
on  canvas,  46.5  cms  x  62  cms.  Estimate:  £2,500  -  £4,000. 

Viewing:  four  days  prior.  Enquiries:  John  Dabney,  ext  211. 


VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  18  November  at  11  am 
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Samuel  Bough,  "An  Afternoon  in  the  Trossachs"  signed  and  dated  1865, 
on  canvas,  118  cms  x  178  cms.  Estimate:  £15,000  -  £20,000. 

Viewing:  four  days  prior.  Enquiries:  John  Dabney  ext  211. 


7  Blenheim  Street  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  (Oil  441)  629  6602. 
406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY10021,  USA  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


LONDON      PARIS      NEW  YORK      GENEVA      BRUSSELS 

Eighteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


AMERICO  MAKK 


Emerald  Glow,  detail  from  40"  x  30"  ongmal  oil  by  Amenco  Makk. 
A  cool,  green  backgroi  id  counterbalances  the  warm  and  rich  skin  tones  which  give  this  painting  its  dramatic  impact. 

Lahaina  Galleries 

845Walnee  Street.  Suite  213.  Lahaina.  Maui.  Hawaii  96761 

The  new  Makk  art  book  has  just  been  released.  To  order,  please  call  Lahaina  Galleries  toll-free.  U.S.:  1-800-367-8047; 

Canada:  1-800-423-8733.  Both  numbers:  Ext.  108. 


Krizia  uomo 

llsensoclelcorpo. 


Fragrance 
for  the  body-conscious  male. 


Un  marc  di  passione. 


A  sea  of  passion. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 
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DYED  IN 
THE 

WOOL 

WHERE  HARRIS  TWEED  GETS  ITS  TIMELESS  QUALITY 


BY  MARINA  WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ENRICO  FERORELLI 


Down  by  a  rocky  inlet  in  Plockropool,  a  hamlet  on  the  east 
side  of  Harris  Island,  Marion  Campbell  has  been  working 
the  "big  cloths"  for  nearly  sixty  years.  She  is  the  doyenne 
of  the  Hebridean  tradition,  the  last  weaver  who  does  more  than 
simply  tread  the  loom.  She  still  undertakes  most  of  the  arduous 
cycle  involved  in  the  making  of  the  real  Harris  tweed,  a  fine  wool- 
en cloth,  supple,  strong,  wonderfully  warm,  versatile  in  its  drap- 
ing and  styling  capabilities. 

Above:  A  brew  of  native  plants  and  minerals  from  a  local  beach  imparts 
a  range  of  vibrant  colors  to  Marion  Campbell's  wools. 


In  Garenin,  across  the  treeless  peat  moor  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis, 
the  Hattersley  loom  of  John  MacGregor  clacks  in  his  shed.  Out- 
side, leaning  against  a  neighboring  gatepost,  eighty-odd  yards  of 
single  dogtooth  Harris  tweed  are  bundled  up  in  twine  and  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  mill  truck,  to  be  fulled  and  washed  and 
finished  before  export  to  America,  Japan,  Italy,  and  France. 
Inside  his  shed,  perched  on  a  high  stool  padded  with  years'  worth 
of  odds  and  ends,  John  MacGregor  works  the  treadles  of  his  loom, 

Marina  Warner  is  the  author  of  Maidens  and  Monuments:  The 
Allegory  of  the  Female  Form. 


fmi* 


weaving  .1  gray-and-white  herringbone,  as  granite  in  cone  as  the 
landscape  outside,  yet  soft  as  the  ( buds  thai  sail  above  the  island. 
The  wind  from  the  sea  worries  out  ever\  creak  and  clunk  in  the 
shod,  competing  with  the  rhythmic  sound  ol  his  work  andpene 
crating  into  the  accumulation  inside  ol  spent  bobbins,  hanks  ol 
yarn,  rolls  ol  tweed,  and  peat  cutting  tools. 

The  connected  islands  ol  Lewis  and  Harris,  known  as  the 
Western  Isles,  feel  like  the  end  of  the  world.  1  hex  form  the  1  hiel 
landmassesoftheHebridean  chain,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland;  and 

the  sea,  with  its  restless  perspective  ol  eternity,  is  almost  always 
x  isible  wherevei  you  are  on  the  islands.  It  breaks  in  huge,  Atlan 
,k  rollers  on  the  cliffs  of  Lewis,  in  the  north,  and  froths  on  the 
s.ukK  bea<  hesol  1  larris,  in  the  south.  The  rocks  that  thrust  out  < .1 
the  blanket  ol  peat  .ire  of  the  oldest  granite  on  earth:  the}  .ire  the 
stones  ol  ( lallanish,  Scotland's  Stonehenge,  a  megalithic  mond- 
ment  five  thousand  years  old ,  about  which  tittle  is  known. 

Clo  mor,  the  big  cloth,  has  been  woven  by  the  islanders  in  rhe 
Outer  Hebrides  since  sheep  were  introduced,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  rough  homespun  compared  with  today's  fabric. 
1  he  C  loth  W  as  named  tweed,  the  story  goes,  atter  a  clerk's  error  in 
transcribing  the  word  "tweel,"  or  twill,  and  not  after  the  river 
Weed,  on  the  mainland,  though  the  coincidence  probably 
helped  the  misnomer  to  catch  on.  In  the  1840s,  the  widow  of  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  who  had  bought  Harris  in  1834,  noticed  the 
quality  of  the  .rotters'  cloth  and  rook  some  pieces  to  London  to 
sell.  At  the  time.  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
adopting  the  cult  of  the  Highlands,  sailing  up  the  coast  on  their 
honeymoon.  Anything  Scottish  was  more  than  ban  ton,  and  the 
sporting  aristocracy  and  the  new  industrial  tycoons  took  to  the 
cloth  for  the  weatherproofing  it  would  provide  when  worn  on  the 
moors  or  in  rhe  deer  forests. 

Today,  distinguished  from  lesser  copies  hy  a  protective 
trademark,  tweed  is  woven  by  men  and  women  working 
looms  in  or  near  their  homes  in  the  Hebrides.  The  produc- 
tion oi  tweed  still  gives  the  people  of  Lewis  a  livelihood,  and  the 
industry  represents  a  unique  grafting  of  modern  manufacturing 
methods  onto  a  rural  community's  way  of  life.  John  MacGregor 
has  been  weaving  Harris  tweed  for  forty  years.  "I  didn't  have  any 
gray  hairs  when  1  starred,"  he  says,  rolling  his  r's  with  the  soft 
reverberation  oi  rhe  Highlands,  "hut  I  have  now.  Those  were  the 
days  when  there  were  no  lightweight  tweeds,  just  the  standard 
heavy  weight,  and  I  prefer  it.  I'm  a  traditionalist.  It's  more  typi- 
cally Harris.  Still,  you  can  always  tell  a  Harris  just  by  sight  alone, 
it  looks  so  fine.  Nowadays  there  are  classes  to  teach  you,  but  I 
learned  by  trial  and  error— I  hate  to  think  how  ignorant  I  was  in 
those  days!"  He  laughs,  for  he  knows  that  his  reputation  as  a  fine 
weaver  reaches  as  far  away  as  London.  "I  just  never  hear  the 
loom,"  he  adds.  "By  now,  it's  part  of  me." 

John  MacGregor  was  born  five  miles  from  his  loom  shed,  in 
Tolsta  Chaolais,  "the  prettiest  village  on  Lewis,  an  ideal  setting 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills."  Here  his  Hebridean  family  farmed 
the  traditional  small  landholding,  cutting  their  fuel  from  the  peat 
moor  in  summer  to  stack  it  to  dry  for  the  winter.  The  desolate 
open  landscape  of  Lewis  and  Harris  is  traversed  everywhere  by 
winding  trenches  and  marked  by  ziggurats  of  gleaming  black 
earth,  as  if  some  Highland  Christo  had  been  at  work  on  a  titanic 
scale,  making  cryptic  architecture  in  the  wilderness  of  peat. 

Only  Marion  Campbell  follows  the  routines  of  a  hundred  years 
ago:  she  spins  the  yarn  at  a  wheel  and  "waulks,"  or  fulls,  her  own 
tweeds,  thickening  the  woven  webs  by  washing  them  in  an 
ammonia  solution  and  then  pounding  them  until  the  threads 


}uhn  MacGregor,  above,  weaves  on  a  loom  he  has  used  for  forty 
years;  AUstair  Campbell,  below,  expertly  warps  a  cloth  of  tweed. 


Left:  Sheep  at  rest  on  the  familiar  peat  bogs  of  south  Harris. 


NOVEMBER  1986 


HE  OUTER  HEBRIDES 


Much  more  than  tweed  attracts  the  visitor  to  Harris  and  Lewis. 
The  Callanish  stones  (above)  alone  warrant  a  journey.  They 
do  not  inspire  awe  as  Stonehenge  does;  instead,  they  create  the 
intimate,  meditative  mood  of  a  private  shrine.  Many  other 
prehistoric  stones,  circles,  and  menhirs  can  he  seen  in  the 
moorland,  as  well  as  the  ancient  broch  of  Dun  Carloway  (10 
B.C.-A.D.  300),  a  fort  with  a  double  circular  wall.  The  church 
of  St.  Clement's,  Rodel,  contains  the  fine  sixteenth-century 
tomb  of  Alexander  MacLeod,  showing  Highlanders  hunting, 
their  dogs  wrapped  warmly  in  their  tweeds.  Above  all  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  wilderness:  birds,  flowers,  and  marine  life 
abound.  Sea-angling  boats  can  be  easily  hired,  and  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  is  permissible  in  certain  lochs  and  streams. 

Always  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  well  ahead;  accommo- 
dations on  these  small  islands  are  limited.  To  reach  them,  take 
a  direct  flight  (daily,  except  Sunday)  from  Glasgow  or  Inver- 
ness to  Stornoway,  on  Lewis.  If  you  have  a  car,  you  can  take 
the  ferry  from  Ullapool,  in  the  western  Highlands.  You  may 
also  sail  north  on  a  chartered  yacht  through  the  Hebrides  from 
the  island  of  Skye  and  the  Uists. 

The  best  hotel,  in  an  old  manse  with  seven  prettily  deco- 
rated rooms,  period  furniture,  and  views  over  a  white  strand  of 
beach,  is  the  Scarista  House,  on  Harris  (phone:  0859-85-238). 
The  cuisine  is  excellent,  based  on  local  produce,  fish,  and 
meats.  Reservations  should  be  made  three  months  ahead;  rates 
run  about  $60  a  day,  including  dinner.  The  Harris  Hotel,  Tar- 
bert  (phone:  0859-21-540),  is  comfortable  and  old-fashioned, 
with  oatcakes  and  kippers  for  breakfast. 

Ask  for  a  picnic  for  any  expedition,  since  there  are  few 
places  to  eat  on  the  road,  with  the  exception  of  Scarista  Cot- 
tage, opposite  Scarista  House,  where  Janet  Miles  in  her  own 
home  provides  delicious  homemade  bread,  soup,  and  pi::a  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Tweeds  can  be  bought  direct  from  some  of  the  weavers:  sign- 
posts by  the  road  point  the  way  to  the  loom  sheds  of  the  Camp- 
bell family  in  Plockropool,  Harris,  or  to  John  MacGregor  in 
Carloway,  Lewis.  Much  tweed  is  exported  directly  to  manufac- 
turers and  sold  already  made  up;  if  you  want  a  design  of  your 
own  you  may  buy  the  fabric  at  the  weaver's  loom  or  at  the  mill 
and  take  it  elsewhere  for  tailoring.  In  London,  Dimitn  Major 
(11  Royal  Parade,  Dawes  Road)  is  a  favorite  tailor  of  the  co- 
gnoscenti. The  fashionable  Tommy  Nutter  (19  Savile  Row) 
will  make  you  forget  that  "tweedy"  ever  had  conservative 
overtones.  The  cut  and  styling  at  Douglas  Hayward  (95  Mount 
Street)  would  make  Ralph  Lauren  go  weak  at  the  knees. 


shrink  and  soften.  Most  unusual  of  all,  she  still  throws  the  shuttle 
by  hand  as  she  weaves  on  a  wooden  loom,  shiny  with  the  oils  from 
the  wool  she  has  worked  over  the  years.  She  makes  only  a  few 
concessions  to  the  novel  face  of  the  industry:  her  warp  yarn  is  spun 
at  the  mill,  as  is  all  other  weavers',  and  her  wool  is  carded  there 
after  she  has  dyed  it. 

When  the  wind  is  still,  she  sets  tubs  to  boil  over  a  bonfire  be- 
hind her  home.  Here  she  stews  the  wool  in  brews  of  the  plants  and 
minerals  she  has  collected:  "Iris  roots,  mashed  with  a  bit  of  the 
leaf,  give  you  the  gray,"  she  says,  "and  crotal,  the  blue-black  li- 
chen you  see  growing  at  the  tide  line,  gives  you  a  rich  russet  after 
tour  hours,  or,  after  two,  a  more  saffron  color.  The  soot  of  the  peat 
makes  a  tan  or  tawny  tint." 

Marion  Campbell  has  hazel  eves  and  hands  as  strong  as  a  pia- 
nist's. Every  week,  a  busload  of  foreign  visitors  from  Glasgow, 
bent  on  traveling  back  in  time  to  pay  homage  to  an  ancient  era, 
come  to  watch  her  work.  She  deplores  the  shallowness  of  their 
attention.  "Once  they  go  away  from  here,"  she  says,  "then  it's  all 
gone.  I  learned  when  I  was  a  girl.  My  first  cloth  was  a  blanket  for 
going  on  the  bed.  I've  still  got  it.  You  know  when  you  see  a  thing, 
you  can  pick  it  up.  I'm  just  trying  to  keep  all  this  alive,  as  long  as  I 
can."  Then,  with  verve,  she  adds,  "Other  tweed  is  dead." 

Marion  Campbell  remembers  from  her  childhood  the 
waulking  of  the  woven  webs,  when  the  women  would 
gather  around  a  board  with  the  greasy  tweed  fresh  from 
the  loom,  and  soak  it  in  foul-smelling  stuff- — stale  urine  was  the 
best  cleansing  agent — and  suds  it  and  push  it  and  pull  it  to  a 
swinging  rhythm  until  it  felted  and  shrank  to  the  right  size  and 
texture.  The  leader  gave  out  a  song,  and  the  work  would  move  to 
its  beat.  Then  the  cloth  was  measured.  The  leader  would  guess 
how  many  more  songs  it  would  take,  and  the  women  would  set  to 
again,  taking  up  the  responses  in  songs  of  love,  both  disappointed 
and  fulfilled,  of  flyting  and  abuse,  and  of  praise  for  heroes  and 
their  islands.  These  count  among  the  finest  Hebridean  folk 
music;  it  was  such  songs  that  captured  the  imagination  of  Roman- 
tics like  Wordsworth.  No  song  could  be  repeated  over  a  single 
web,  and  a  songless  tweed  was  considered  unlucky;  once  the 
length  was  judged  right,  the  leader  blessed  the  cloth — "Let  not 
the  Evil  Eye  afflict  you" — and  gave  it  to  the  owner. 

The  mills  now  waulk  the  tweed  songlessly.  Although  the 
divorce  of  the  work  songs  from  their  setting  inspires  a  sense  of 
profound  loss,  the  old  ways  were  harsh,  and  the  industry  of  Harris 
tweed  could  never  have  reached  the  international  market  or  sus- 
tained over  a  thousand  workers  on  the  islands  if  the  tweed  were 
still  handmade,  from  the  clip  of  the  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  Far 
from  being  antique  peasantry,  the  weavers  grasped  the  modern 
condition  open-eyed  when  they  voted  in  1934  that  the  processes 
of  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  and  fulling  should  all  pass  to  the 
mills  and  their  machines.  The  Hattersley  Domestic  loom,  on 
which  they  now  weave,  was  introduced  gradually  in  the  twenties, 
and  whereas  Penelope  on  Ithaca  would  have  understood  Marion 
Campbell's  wooden  loom,  she  would  have  found  the  Hattersley 
an  alien  metal  machine. 

There  are  three  large  mills  in  Lewis  and  one  new,  small  one  in 
Carloway;  all  oi  them  contract  the  services  of  the  islands'  seven 
hundred  weavers.  Donald  MacLeod,  a  tall,  ruddy,  handsome 
man,  the  picture  of  a  Highlander,  stood  talking  to  a  visitor  in  the 
pleasant,  woolly-smelling  atmosphere  of  his  new  mill  in  Carlo- 
way,  while  the  carding  and  spinning  machines  clattered  and 
hummed  and  fluffed  up  fleeces  that  had  accumulated  like  a  child's 
dream  oi  a  play  mattress.  He  opened  a  filing  cabinet  and 
explained  the  unchanging  essence  ot  Harris  tweed. 

The  cabinet's  drawers  were  filled  not  with  ledgers  but  with 
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wool,  dyed  in  a  soft,  wide  range  of  colors  "  I  his  is  the  secret  of 
Harris  tweed,"  he  said,  pulling  at  a  ball  of  gray  fluff,  green  this 
nine,  and  spun  it  into  thread  in  his  hand.  "Von  have  to  have  .1 
tone,  ,m  idea  in  vour  mind's  eye.  I  hand  blond  the  yam;  1  don't 
measure  it.  I'll  put  in  the  green  to  brighten  it  up,  and  a  flash  of 
blue  to  give  a  bit  of  sparkle  to  it.  Von  can  ha\  e  dark  colors  that  are 
still  bright.  I  work  with  mv  eyes.  It  you  .M  a  nun  h  of  red  u  gives 
the  final  yarn  a  different  edge."  The  blended  yarns  are  sent  out  to 
the  wea\  ers  with  specifications  tor  the  pattern  of  the  tweed,  and 
in  them,  colors  are  always  intertwined.  "It's  ,1  tune  consuming 
process,  costly,  and  demands  machinery  tune  for  checking  that 
the  shades  are  correct,"  said  Macl  cod.  "The  gray  herringbones 
sell  just  like  bread,  but  we're  trying  some  new  shades  tor  this 
autumn — salmon  colors  and  apricots  and  heathery  mixtures." 

The  pl\  ot  varied  tone  in  the  tweed  gives  the  cloth  the  liveli- 
ness of  organic  life;  the  landscape  ot  the  islands  itself  seems  wov- 
en: marram  grasses  plait  the  dunes  ot  Harris,  breezes  crisscross  the 
inland  stretches  of  water,  braids  of  seaweed  edge  the  tide  line,  and 
lichen  (lock  the  rocks.  In  spring  and  summer,  purple  self-heal, 
yellow  flag  ins,  golden  kingcups  (locally  called  Molly-blobs),  bril- 
liant tormentil  stars,  and  vivid  blue  wild  gentian  stud  the  pasture- 
land  and  moor  like  the  flecks  th.it  brighten  a  fawn-  or  biscuit- 
colored  tweed. 

As  the  potter  Edward  Thompson  says, "These  bare  rocks  have  a 
great  attraction  for  me,  both  as  a  mountaineer  and  as  an  artist. 
The  texture  and  color  of  the  stones  fascinate  and  excite  me." 


Thompson  is  also  a  musicologist  who  left  the  librarianship  of  the 
Scottish  Academy  of  Music  five  years  ago  to  take  up  a  reclusive 
life  in  an  eighteenth-century  cottage  near  Rode  I,  on  Harris.  "I 
came  i  Mice  before,  when  I  was  eighteen,  but  I  hadn't  been  back  for 
thirty  years  when  I  bought  this  house.  In  winter  there  is  such  a 
wonderful  harmony  ot  grays  and  browns  and  whites  and  blacks, 
with  very  dark  reds  in  the  grasses  in  the  autumn.  Pottery  ought 
not  to  imitate  things,  though;  it  should  be  inspired  by  them." 

The  rootedness  ot  the  tweed  in  the  landscape  where  it  was 
developed  distinguishes  it  from  other  fabrics.  It  isn't 
entirely  fanciful  that  the  cloth's  origins  in  the  Western 
Isles  make  it  different  from  fabrics  mill-woven  in  the  cities.  But 
contemporary  necessities  have  the  tweed  in  a  slow  but  sure 
squeeze,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  years  before  the  way  of 
life  of  the  crofter — part  fisher,  part  farmer,  part  weaver — van- 
ishes from  the  islands. 

Under  the  law  of  the  clans,  only  the  kings  and  queens  could 
wear  a  tweed  of  seven  shades — color  was  justly  prized  and  allotted 
according  to  rank.  The  humblest  servants  wore  a  single-hue 
homespun;  the  poets  were  resplendent  in  cloth  of  six  colors.  This 
ranking  system  makes  the  cloth  seem  at  first  to  be  a  tartan  or,  like 
a  Joseph  coat,  rainbow  striped.  The  tweed  of  Harris,  blending  the 
tones  of  its  native  islands,  gives  a  richer  meaning  to  the  ancient 
image  of  the  coat  of  many  colors  and  has  made  such  a  coat  avail- 
able to  lesser  folk  than  Highland  kings  and  queens.  □ 


landing  on  the  root  terrace  ol  Ins 
nearly  completed  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Air  building,  in 
I  os  Angeles,  Arata  Isozaki  is  wrapped  in 
thought.  The  architect  is  contemplating 
the  color  of  the  railings  around  the  terrace. 
Now  they  are  dressed  only  in  their  high 
orange  primer,  but  the  idea  has  ex  curred  to 
Isozaki  to  paint  those  railings  bright  tropi- 
cal pink — bubble-gum  pink,  Lolita-lip- 
stick  pink,  front-yard-flamingo  pink. 

Although  the  casual  observer  might  eas- 
ily miss  it,  there  is  already  a  touch  of  pink. 
The  building  is  mostly  red,  the  rich,  soft 
red  of  its  split  Indian-sandstone  facing. 
Covering  part  of  the  museum's  office  hlock 
are  diamond-shaped  aluminum  panels  of  a 
dark  green,  and  ever  so  subtly  filling  the 
spai  es  between  the  green 
panels  are  strips  of  the 
pink.  What  that  touch  of 
hot  pink  does  to  the  rest  of 
the  materials,  the  way  it 
sets  off  the  green  of  the  alu- 
minum and  signals  to  the 
red  of  the  stone,  is  one  of 
the  marvelous  counter- 
points that  help  to  make 
MOCA,  Isozaki's  first 
American  building,  the 
finest  American  museum 
building  in  years,  complex 
and  yet  intimate,  intellec- 
tual and  yet  highly  ap- 
proachable. 

Probably  only  Los  An- 
geles, a  city  with  which  he 
is  fascinated,  could  have 
inspired  Isozaki  to  think 
pink.  In  the  past,  the  colors 
of  his  buildings  have  been 
cool,  sleek,  and  cerebral, 
befitting  their  finely  con- 
sidered designs.  Perhaps 
only  a  Japanese  could  be  so 
taken  up  with  the  history  of 
Western  architecture  and  analyze  it  so 
intensely  as  Isozaki  has  done  in  his  work. 

Moreover,  MOCA,  which  is  due  to 
open  next  month,  is  a  special  building  for 
Isozaki.  It  has  been  the  most  difficult  de- 
sign he  has  ever  worked  on.  Its  shape  un- 
derwent an  often  contentious  series  of 
design  changes,  caused  by  the  evolution  of 
an  ambitious  young  museum  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  real-estate  development  of 
which  it  is  part;  but  at  the  end,  it  emerged 
as  what  Isozaki  himself  calls  a  "signature" 
building,  a  summary  of  the  best  in  his  pre- 
vious architecture — and  perhaps  also  a 
harbinger  of  a  new  phase  in  his  work. 

Left:  Sculpture  court,  withits  geometric  forms, 
including  the  pyramid-topped  galleries. 


Above:  The  pyramid 

skylight  over  the  immense 

North  Gallery  reflects 

Isozaki's  concern  for 

materials  as  well  as  for  color 

and  light. 


Above:  Arata  Isozaki  at  the 
museum.  Below:  His 

attention  to  detail  extends  to 

these  doors  to  the 

auditorium,  with  their 

perforated  acoustical  panels. 


The  light  fixtures  in  the  boardroom  were  designed  by  Isozoki,  as  were  the  chairs,  with  the  "Marilyn  Monroe"  curves  the  architect  created 
years  ago  as  an  homage  to  the  actress.  Below:  The  162-seat  auditorium,  with  its  aluminum  acoustical  panels. 


The  building  lac  ks  the  studied  dramatic 
effects  oi  such  recent  new   museums  as 
James  Stirling's  s.k  klei  Museum,  at  1  lai 
vard,  or  Richard  Meier's  1  Ugh  Museum,  in 
Atlanta.  And  it  is  unlike  Isozaki's  best 
known  buildings  in  |apan:  more  random 
and  spraw  ling  than  the  rigid  assemblage  o( 
shiny  aluminum  cubes  that  is  the  Gumma 
Prefectural  Museum,  quieter  in  its  effects 
than  the  two  soaring,  airj  beams  of  his 
Kitakyusha  Cit\  Museum.  It  has  none  of 
the  open  references  to  Palladio  and  Boul- 
lee  that  shape  the  serpentine  roof  of  his  Fu 
jimi  Country  Club  House  or  the  evoca 
tions  of  architectural  historj  of  Ins  I  suku 
ba  *.  i\  i(  v  enter. 

m  m  mj  hat  MOCA  otters,  houe\ 
^^MU  cr,  ls  anthology  ol  the 
W  wM  best  ot  his  style.  It  combines 
the  arched  concrete  vault  that  has  become 
the  trademark  ot  his  houses  with  the  grid 
systems  and  basic  geometric  shapes  that 
have  dominated  his  public  buildings.  It 
suggests  a  villa  as  much  as  a  monumental 
public  building. 

The  museum  is  really  two  linked  build- 
ings: to  the  south,  some  galleries,  with 
their  series  ot  pyramidal  skylights;  to  the 
north,  the  office  block,  with  its  great  bar- 
rel-vaulted library;  at  tar  north  is  a  single 
large  gallery.  In  between  is  an  open  plaza 
with  sculpture  garden,  where  the  visitor 
enters.  The  two  parts  connect  almost  in- 
visibly beneath  the  plaza. 

"There  are  now  basically  two  approach- 
es to  gallery  spaces,"  Isozaki  says.  "One  is 
maximum  flexibility,  as  was  the  ideal  of 
the  Pompidou  Center,  a  great  hangar  with 
no  fixed  partitions.  The  other  is  of  a  series 
of  discrete  rooms  connected  by  corridors. 
Those  rooms  must  have  four  definite  cor- 
ners; that  is  very  important." 

At  MOCA,  Isozaki  has  taken  the  sec- 
ond approach,  while  building  in  the  possi- 
bility of  trying  out  the  first.  The  small  gal- 
leries have  not  only  four  definite  corners 
but  also  a  strong  vertical  shape:  the  first 
half  or  so  of  the  pyramids,  for  instance, 
continues  upward  the  walls  of  the  galleries 
they  top,  lending  a  firm  vertical  dimension 
and,  in  consequence,  a  sort  of  self-con- 
tained dignity. 

Isozaki's  emphasis  on  such  full-bodied 
forms  is  in  part  a  reaction  against  a  Japa- 
nese architectural  tradition  that  he  has 
long  been  fighting:  the  tendency  to  see  a 
building  simply  as  a  series  oi  flats,  of  wall 
planes  assembled  without  thought  to  the 
resulting  three-dimensional  shapes.  Isoza- 
ki, by  contrast,  begins  as  Cezanne  did, 
with  a  feeling  for  basic  geometrical  shapes, 
and  lets  the  mystery  of  their  interaction 
dictate  the  play  of  surfaces. 


Almost  in  spue  ot  himself,  Isozaki  has 
become  in  demand  and  fashionable,  one  of 

the  international  stars  ot  architecture.  In 
Barcelona,  for  example,  he  is  completing 
the  design  tor  a  huge  sports  complex  that 
loc  al  offu  ials  commissioned  to  strengthen 
then  bid  tot  the  1992  Olympics. 

Iso;aki  moves  as  easily  in  fashion  and  art 
i  iii  les  as  in  those  ot  international  archi- 
tecture. Some  attribute  this  tact  to  his 
u  ite,  Aiko  Miyawaki,  whom  he  married  in 
1973.  Miyawaki  is  a  sculptor  with  exten- 
sive connections  in  the  art  world,  especial- 
l\  that  ot  Pada:  her  work  developed  under 
the  influence  of  Man  Ray  and  Hans  Rich- 
ter.  Dada  and  Surrealism  began  to  be  fac- 
tors in  Isozaki's  work  in  the  late  seventies. 

Shortly  after  he  won  the  MOCA  com- 
petition, Steve  Rubell  and  Ian  Schrager, 
the  creators  ot  Studio  54,  asked  him  to 
design  their  new  disco  in  Manhattan,  Pal- 
ladium. They  knew  his  work  only  from 
books  but  traveled  to  Japan  to  sign  him  up. 
Inside  their  ancient  music  hall,  with  its 
plaster  ornament  and  peeling  gilt,  Isozaki 
created  a  seven-story  structure  of  stairs, 
pilasters,  and  arches  that  serves  as  a  back- 
drop not  only  for  their  high-tech  sound- 
and-light  system  but  for  the  artworks  that 
are  the  place's  theme.  More  even  than 
MOCA,  Palladium  has  made  Isozaki's 
name  familiar  in  the  United  States. 

As  if  asserting  his  ultimate  ownership  of 
the  design  despite  all  the  external  conflicts 
threatening  to  take  it  away,  Isozaki  created 
for  MOCA  a  revealing  rendition  of  his 
personal  vision  of  the  design  in  a  series  of 
silkscreens.  These  show  the  building  re- 
duced to  its  basic  shapes  and  colors — red 
and  green — sharply  shadowed  by  an  in- 
tense sun  blazing  away  at  exactly  forty-five 
degiees  from  the  horizon.  The  building,  it 
seems,  is  set  in  a  desert:  there  are  no  sur- 
rounding office  towers,  no  speculative 
condos,  just  the  assemblage  of  vault  and 
pyramids. 

This  vision  has  led  at  least  one  com- 
mentator to  surmise  that  the  pyramidal 
forms  of  MOCA  were  appropriate  to  a  city 
of  Mediterranean  climate  on  the  edge  of  a 
desert.  Isozaki  laughs  at  the  suggestion  but 
enjoys  the  idea.  In  fact,  the  pyramids  are 
much  more  abstract  than  that.  There  are 
those,  and  not  only  among  California  cult- 
ists,  who  believe  that  the  pyramid  is  a  spir- 
itual shape,  somehow  concentrating  pow- 
er. Pyramids  have  been  used  for  thousands 
of  years  as  both  tombs  and  monuments. 
For  these  almost  subliminal  resonances, 
Isozaki  uses  not  only  the  pyramid  but  also 
the  cube  and  cylinder. 

Not  the  least  of  Isozaki's  many  problems 
in  designing  the  building  was  that  his 
client  was  only  gradually  gaining  its  identi- 


ty. The  Museum  ot  C  lontemporary  Art  was 
founded  in  1979,  thanks  to  the  interest  ot 
I  os  Angeles  artists  like  Isozaki's  friend 
Sam  Francis  and  leading  collectcu's  with  no 
less  an  ambition  than  taking  up  the  tlag  ot 
the  avant-garde  that  New  York  seems,  to 
many  in  the  city,  to  have  dropped.  The 
similarity  ot  its  acronym  to  that  of  the 
Museum  ot  Modern  Art  is  no  accident. 
MOCA  sees  itself  not  only  as  Los  An- 
geles's museum  but  as  a  challenger  to 
MOMA,  criticized  for  its  failure  to  show 
enough  contemporary  art,  and  as  the 
potential  focus  of  new  international  inter- 
est in  contemporary  art. 

MOCA  has  built  its  collection  around 
that  of  Count  Giuseppe  Panza  di  Biumo,  a 
group  of  eighty  important  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionist and  Pop  works  acquired  in 
1984.  Count  Panza  is  a  trustee,  and  the 
other  collectors  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  museum  reflect  a  similar  interna- 
tional background:  Peter  Ludwig,  Domi- 
nique de  Menil,  Seiji  Tsutsumi.  It  also  has 
a  wealth  of  entertainment-industry  sup- 
porters and  collectors  to  tap,  figures  like 
Douglas  Cramer  and  Marcia  Weisman. 

Late  in  1985,  the  museum  received,  as  a 
bequest  from  the  late  Barry  Lowen,  an  im- 
portant collection  of  works  by  thirty-eight 
artists,  ranging  from  modernist  war-horses 
like  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Frank  Stella,  and 
Donald  J udd  to  such  recent  hot  properties 
as  Julian  Schnabel  and  Erich  Fischl.  Low- 
en,  a  vice-president  at  Aaron  Spelling,  the 
television  production  firm  responsible  for 
such  shows  as  "Dynasty,"  was  representa- 
tive of  the  museum's  supporters  from  the 
entertainment  industry. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  museum's 
sense  of  its  destiny,  shared  by 
Pontus  Hulten,  the  original  di- 
rector, and  Richard  Koshalek,  the  current 
one,  the  newspapers  on  the  day  Isozaki 
inspected  the  building  were  full  of  the 
Census  Bureau's  prediction  that  Los  An- 
geles would  surpass  New  York  in  popula- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  century.  They  also 
carried  an  article  about  research  into  a  new 
generation  of  "hypersonic"  airliners,  pow- 
ered by  "scramjet"  engines  that  would 
make  the  flighr  from  Tokyo  to  Los  Angeles 
in  two  hours. 

The  museum  has  made  much  of  its 
orientation  on  the  West  Coast,  where  it 
can  offer  a  better  opportunity  than  can 
New  York,  say,  for  achieving  a  new  inter- 
national focus  in  art.  The  phrase  "Pacific 
Rim"  rolls  regularly  off  local  tongues.  It  is  a 
vision  tinged  with  the  current  fascination 
with  all  things  Japanese  and  one  that  the 
museum  staff  has  tried  to  emphasize 
in  several  ways,  including,  most  notably, 
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Isozaki's  designs  are 

intellectual, 

meticulous,  and 

often  witty.  Above 

is  his  Hayashi 

House  (J  978). 


the  choice  of  Arata  Isozaki  as  architect. 

At  the  same  time,  and  not  entirely  in 
harmony  with  that  vision,  the  museum  has 
evinced  an  interest  in  "site  specific,"  envi- 
ronmental art.  In  part,  this  approach  may 
be  that  of  a  museum  whose  permanent  col- 
lection is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  there  are 
wider  implications  to  it  as  well.  Pure  situa- 
tional art  simply  does  not  fit  easily  into  gal- 
leries with  "four  definite  corners."  To  be 
successful,  MOCA  will  somehow  have  to 
resolve  this  conflict. 

The  design  ot  the  museum  had  a 
torturous  birth.  It  was  a  confron- 
tation between  Japanese  aesthet- 
ics and  American  business  in  its  distillate 
form:  real  estate.  MOCA  may  be  the  first 
museum  ever  constructed  specifically  as 
part  of  a  speculative  real-estate  develop- 
ment. While  New  York  museums  have 
been  forced  to  sell  air  rights  to  developers 
or  to  struggle  with  city  boards  for  approval 
of  upward  expansions,  MOCA's  facility- 
was  conceived  as  part  of  a  major  real-estate 
project  that  was  also  an  urban-renewal 
effort  to  rehabilitate  the  decrepit  Bunker 
Hill  area,  in  the  downtown  area  of  the 
city,  south  of  the  Music  Center. 

MOCA  stands  at  the  center  of  and  as 
the  entrance  to  what  will  be  a  $1 .2  billion 
complex  of  offices,  condominiums,  shops, 
and  a  hotel  designed  by  the  Canadian 
Arthur  Enckson,  collectively  known  as 
California  Plaza.  One  tower  already  has 
been  built,  faced  with  reflective  glass  and 
granite  that  seems  hopelessly  sober  and 
uptight  next  to  Isozaki's  rough  Indian 
sandstone. 

"Because  the  building  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  these  huge  monoliths,"  Isozaki 
says,  "it  had  to  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  pieces.  If  it  were  all  concentrated  in  a 
single  mass  it  would  look  like  nothing 
beside  the  other  buildings." 

The  complex  of  small  shapes  gives  the 
building  a  human  feel  and  scale,  a  sensa- 
tion Isozaki  heightened  by  such  devices  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  aluminum  panels 
in  a  pattern  of  diamonds  so  that  the  blocks 
they  cover  are  softened  and  abstracted, 
and  by  such  disarming  details  as  the  pink 
sttips  between  them.  The  building  can  be 
seen  as  a  sort  of  vale  of  humility,  holding 
its  own  amid  the  braggart  rowers  rising 
around  it. 

The  museum  is  constructed  on  land 
d<  i  red  by  the  city  and  its  Community 
Redevelopment  Agency,  and  irs  523  mil- 
lion construction  costs  were  borne  bv  the 
developers  or  the  site  as  a  condition  ot 
their  selection  by  the  cir\.  In  return,  the 
developers  also  obtained  the  right  to  tit  it 
into  the  scheme  as  thev  wished. 


Atter  beint;  chosen  in  early  1981  as  the 
winner  of  a  competition  that  included 
such  high-powered  architects  as  Richard 
Meier,  Kevin  Roche,  Frank  Gehrv,  Ed- 
ward Larrahee  Barnes,  and  James  Stifling, 
Isozaki  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
revise  his  original  scheme.  For  fifteen 
months,  he  continued  to  revise. 

The  changes  had  to  do  mostly  with 
height  and  level.  The  museum  had  to 
intersect  the  complex's  underground  park- 
ing facilities,  whose  location  shifted  dur- 
ing planning.  At  one  point,  the  building's 
height  was  reduced  so  rhar  lr  would  not 
block  the  view  of  a  shopping  center  that 
will  eventually  be  built  behind  it.  And 
because  the  developers  wanted  the  mu- 
seum to  provide  an  entrance  to  the  com- 
plex and  allow  pedestrians  to  walk  through 
it,  Isozaki  divided  the  building  into  two 
parts.  You  can  walk  through  those  parts  on 
its  entrance  plaza,  or  you  can  stop  at  a 
wonderful  little  blockhouse  of  a  kiosk, 
again  done  in  the  green  diamonds  and 
pink  edges,  to  buy  your  ticket  and  go  down 
into  the  galleries  proper.  Inside,  one  of  the 
few  visible  legacies  of  the  design  battles  is  a 
gentle  ramp  adjusting  the  difference  in 
level  between  the  two  wings. 

The  design  went  through  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct versions,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  and  arguments,  a  colleague 
says,  Isozaki  learned  the  un-Japanese  trait 
ot  expressing  anger  at  his  clients.  He  was 
constantly  face  to  face  with  the  teal-estate 
men  and  at  one  point  came  close  to  resign- 
ing the  commission.  Eventually,  with  the 
end  ot  Eli  Btoad's  term  as  board  chairman 
and  the  appointment  ot  an  able  and  effi- 
cient lawyer,  Fred  Nicholas,  as  "facilita- 
tor" oi  the  building  project,  the  process 
began  to  grow  smoother.  Nearly  complete 
by  the  beginning  of  1986,  after  all  the  tur- 
moil,  the  building,  as  it  turned  out,  satis- 
fied both  the  client  and — somewhat  to  his 
surprise — the  architect. 

The  travails  of  the  job,  those  near  to 
him  say,  brought  Isozaki  to  the  edge  of  an 
intellectual  and  physical  crisis.  He  has  suf- 
fered several  such  crises,  each  of  them 
marking  crucial  turns  in  his  cateer  and  his 
personal  lite:  his  two  divorces  came  close 
on  the  heels  of  these  crises.  However  cool 
and  intellectual  his  work  can  seem,  it  is 
clear  rhar  Isozaki,  voluntarily  or  not,  has 
embraced  some  part  ot  the  Western  ideal 
of  the  Romantic  artist,  seeking  his  own 
identity  in  inner  turmoil. 

The  first  crisis  was  connected  with  the 
unrest  ot  the  sixties  in  Japan,  particularly 
its  disillusionment  with   technology.    It 

The  great  \\  nth  Gallery  was  created  to  con- 
tain huge  works  oj  contemporary  art  easily. 


lain  lobby  follows  the  "Marilyn  Monroe"  curve.  Below  right:  Looking  into  the  South  Gallery,  with  paintings  by 


Jules  Olitski  and  Matt  MuUican  temporarily  on  display.  Below  left:  The  handsome  staircase  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  flanks  a 


wall  specially  designed  of  glass  bricks.  Above  right:  Isozaki  used  architectural  concrete  to  good  effect,  even  in  the  auditorium. 
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marked  his  shitr  from  .1  brutahst,  Corbu- 
sian  vision  to  one  in  which  buildings  .ire 
organized  on  a  strict  geometrical  scheme, 
suggestive  of  minimalist  sculpture.  It  came 
not  long  after  he  struck  out  on  his  own, 
leaving  his  job  at  the  revered  Kenzo  Tan- 
ge's  office,  and  had  begun  to  reject  the 
master's  philosophy.  Postwar  Japanese  ar 
chitecture  has  been  characterized  by  a 
series  of  efforts  to  adapt  Western  modern 
ism  to  its  own  uses.  Tange  had  brought 
modern  architecture,  especially  Corhusi- 
an  grandeur,  to  prominence  in  Japan  by 
tying  it  to  traditional  forms.  He  expressed 
the  Japanese  post  and  beam,  for  instance, 
in  rough  concrete  and  much-enlarged 
scale. 

Another  crisis  accompanied  the  begin- 
ning oi  Isozaki's  experiments,  in  the  mid- 
seventies,  with  historical  allusions  and 
quotations,  postmodernist  style.  MOCA 
represents  another  shift  in  his  work,  Isoza- 
ki  says,  aimed  at  realizing  his  ideal  ot 
employing  not  one  but  several  basic  geo- 
metric forms — pyramid,  cylinder,  cube — 
and  using  the  forms 
of  technology  as  a 
vocabulary.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  fail- 
ures o{  modernism, 
with  its  emphasis  on 
technology  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more-hu- 
man factors.  But 
while  postmodernist 
architects  resort  to 
traditional  styles  as 
the  vocabulary  from 
which  they  can  pick 
and  choose  their  favorite  expressions,  Iso- 
zaki  turns  the  forms  of  modernism  itself 
into  his  kit  of  parts.  From  them,  he  assem- 
bles new  compositions  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses, not  with  the  willful  and  soaring 
expressionism  of  late  Corbu  or  Saarinen 
but  with  a  delicacy  of  composition  more 
like  that  of  Louis  Kahn.  Like  Kahn,  he 
affirms  strong,  almost  transcendent  forms: 
arch,  post  and  beam,  cylinder. 

It  is  no  accident  that  MOCA,  in  its  clas- 
sical solidity  broken  by  diagonals,  re- 
flects some  of  the  dignity  and  some  of 
the  quiet  and  intimate  mood  of  Louis 
Kahn's  Kimbell  Museum,  in  Fort  Worth, 
and  also  uses  roughly  the  same  type  of 
lighting  system,  one  depending  on  vaulted 
concrete  arches  and  skylights.  That  build- 
ing, Iso  says  flatly,  is  "the  best  building  in 
the  United  States." 

This  admiration  for  Kahn,  who  with  his 

Above:  A  silkscreen  by  hozaki  of  the  museum 
divorces  it  from  its  urban  setting. 


beaux  arts  education  figures  as  a  kuul  ot 
bridge  between  classical  modernism  and 
postmodernist  variants,  with  an  ambition 
toward  fundamentals  ot  grace  and  form, 
also  hints  at  where  lsozaki  locates  himself 
in  the  tange  o\  twentieth-century  archi- 
tectural styles,  for  in  MOCA,  the  reper- 
toire of  elements  on  which  lsozaki  has 
drawn  is  that  of  all  his  previous  work. 

When  he  first  saw  Los  Angeles,  he 
immediately  felt  that  it  was  a  city  com- 
pletely different  from  the  others.  lsozaki 
wrote  an  essay — he  often  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  print — calling  it  "an  invisible 
city."  By  this,  he  says  today,  he  meant  that 
it  was  a  city  without  central  landmarks, 
completely  free  of  the  dominance  of  per- 
spective, of  boulevard  and  terminal  monu- 
ment, that  characterizes  older  cities.  "In 
Paris,"  he  says,  "you  have  the  Eiffel  Tow- 
er; in  New  York  you  have  the  Empire  State 
Building,  to  which  you  can  refer  almost 
anywhere  in  the  city.  But  in  Los  Angeles 
you  know  where  you  are  only  by  the  signs 
that  tell  you.  You  have  no  boulevards,  no 


grid  of  streets:  it  is  the  freeways  and  their 
signs  that  you  refer  to."  It  was  also,  he 
noc.es,  a  city  touched  with  the  odd  disjunc- 
tion, with  the  surreal:  as  soon  as  you  leave 
the  airport,  you  pass  a  doughnut  stand  in 
the  shape  of  a  giant  doughnut. 

Los  Angeles,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  lacks  a  center,  specifically  a  down- 
town. It  is  exactly  that  absence  that  devel- 
opments like  California  Plaza  are  intended 
to  remedy.  A  whole  crop  of  skyscrapers 
have  gone  up  "downtown"  in  the  past 
decade,  as  if  to  show  the  world  that  Los 
Angeles  could  indeed  keep  up  with  Atlan- 
ta or  Houston. 

The  demands  to  make  MOCA  a  focus 
were  not  unlike  the  task  he  faced  in  creat- 
ing the  central  structure  for  the  new  town 
of  Tsukuba,  the  site  of  the  recent  world's 
fair  and  a  showcase  city  for  Japanese 
research.  There,  he  used  historical  allu- 
sions— some  Palladian  rustication  here,  a 
broken  pediment  there — to  provide  an 
instant  sense  of  the  past.  The  touchstone 
was  a  kind  of  "anti-Campidoglio"  that  lso- 


zaki created,  rendering  Michelangelo's  fa- 
mous design  for  the  Roman  hill  as  a  sunken 
space,  and  even  making  a  negative  of  the 
pa\  ing  patterns  around  it  1  entral  foun 
tain:  black  tor  the  original  white,  and 
white  for  black.  The  result  was  a  noncen- 
ter  at  the  center,  a  postmodernist  urban- 
planning  joke. 

With  MOCA,  however,  lsozaki  speaks 
of  "a  fourth  dimension"  of  meaning.  The 
building  has  a  monumentality,  only  slight- 
ly tinged  with  irony — the  touches  of  pink, 
say — in  three  dimensions.  But  movement 
and  what  lsozaki  calls  "the  structure  of 
space"  provide  an  extra  dimension.  One 
feels  that  from  now  on  in  Isozaki's  work  the 
geometric  shapes,  like  the  pyramids,  will 
figure  as  more-abstract  references. 

There  is  a  common  intensity  to  the  way 
lsozaki  studies  not  only  the  details  of  his 
work  but  all  sorts  of  small  things  around 
him.  Kneeling  in  MOCA's  huge  South 
Gallery,  where  a  workman  pounds  strips  of 
tongued  and  grooved  wooden  flooring  to- 
gether with  a  rubber  hammer,  he  scans  the 
open  space,  check- 
ing the  quality  of  the 
work  with  the  same 
relentless  gaze  with 
which  the  beam  of  a 
laser  level  finder — a 
high-tech  replace- 
ment for  the  old  bub- 
ble bar — sweeps  in  a 
red  beam  around  the 
gallery,  off  the  walls, 
and  across  his  face. 

On  the  way  to 
lunch,  he  gives  di- 
rections to  his  local  hosts,  who  have 
become  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  new  down- 
town towers.  He  knows  the  odd  freeway 
ramp  and  the  appropriate  entrance  to  the 
labyrinthine  parking  garages  that  are  the 
price  the  city  pays  for  deciding  to  build 
arealdowntown,  full  of  skyscrapers.  Inside 
the  garage,  he  lingers  behind  his  compan- 
ions to  inspect  a  detail  of  the  concrete 
beams  there,  with  the  same  attention  he 
earlier  directed  at  the  terrace  railings. 

At  lunch,  in  a  Japanese  restaurant  in- 
side one  of  the  skyscrapers,  a  great  glass  silo 
of  a  building,  he  conducts  a  long  discus- 
sion with  the  waiter  to  determine  the 
exact  contents  of  the  restaurant's  version 
of  the  traditional  Japanese  lunch  box. 
Only  then,  satisfied  that  all  is  in  order, 
does  he  recommend  the  lacquer  box  and 
its  neatly  packed  contents  to  his  compan- 
ions. Whatever  it  is,  Arata  lsozaki  wants 
to  get  it  right.  D 

Phil  Patton  wrote  about  Bostons  Fenway 
Park  in  Connoisseur's  September  issue. 
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/2  Hours 

of  Real  Prime  Time 

The  television  shows  to  cherish 

By  William  Marsano 


he  great  advantage  of  an 
American   television  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  free  to  anv- 
one  with  a  television  set. 

That  is  also  its  curse.  Advertising 

pays  tor  almost  everything  we 

watch,  so  it  is  advertisers  who 

decide,    it  only   indirectly, 

the  quality  and  quantity  of 

the  programming  that 

gets  on  the  air.  For  ad-  .•'      ,. 

vertisers,    though,  .•'     ^ 

programs   are    to 

television   what 
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the  dry  fly  is  to 
the   fisherman:    hait,    designed   to 
hook  audiences  for  the  commercials.  Quality  program- 
ming may  he  tolerated.  It  is  not  actively  sought. 

Even  so,  in  tour  decades  of  national  network  television,  a  dili- 
gent student  of  our  most  powerful  medium  can  find  enough  pro- 
grams of  enduring  merit  to  make  up  one  model  week  for  one  mod- 
el season  of  quality  prime-time  viewing:  seven  evenings,  7:30  to 
1 1 :00  r.M.  Twentv-tour  and  a  halt  hours.  A  tew  words  on  each  of 
the  chosen  programs  follow  below,  under  appropriate  headings. 
(Nostalgia  casts  its  rosy  glow  on  shows  from  the  past,  and  a  lot  of 
so-called  vintage  material  enjoys  a  reputation  far  in  excess  of  its 
merits.  So,  we'll  prick  a  few  balloons  here,  too.)  Occasionally, 
we'll  allow  two  or  more  programs  to  alternate  within  a  single  time 
slot.  The  schedule  tor  the  ideal  week  of  prime  time  appears  at  the 
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bottom  edge  of  this  page. 
We  shall,  as  Eric  Sevareid  said  far  too 
often,  see  what  we  shall  see. 

COITiedy  I  Love  Lucy  (CBS,  premiered  1951 ),  the  dizzy- 
ingly  funny  series  still  in  reruns  around  the  world,  is  a  triumph  of 
determination  over  dissuasion.  An  early  acting  coach  told  Lucille 
Ball  to  "try  another  profession — any  other  profession."  Years  lat- 
er, when  she  dreamed  up  this  series,  CBS  got  very  nervous — and 
let  her  know.  The  surreal  adventures  of  a  scatterbrained  and 
stagestruck  wife  of  a  volatile  Cuban  nightclub  performer  who 
sings  "Babaloo"  and  speaks  abstract  English?  Who  could  blame 
CBS  for  doubting?  Especially  since  Ball's  real  interest  was  to 
involve  her  husband,  Desi  Arnaz,  in  hopes  of  saving  their  mar- 


Somehow,  though  it  seemed  a  re< 
ipe  foi  .1  fiasco,  everything  clicked. 
CM  the  179  episodes  filmed,  the 
besl  remembered  arc  two.   One 
has  .i  barefoot  Lucy  trampling 
grapes  at  a  rural  Italian  winery 
(a  wrestling  match  of  course 
ensues).  The  other  has  Lucy 
and  her  neighbor-confidante, 
Ethel,  working  as  wrappers  at  a 
candy  company,  trying  desper- 
ately to  keep  up  with  the  assem- 
bly line.  Chaplin  may  have  made 
the  routine  famous  in  the  movies, 
but  Ball,  on  television,  was  the  one 
to  bring  it  to  full  perfection. 

Desi  Arnaz  got  less  credit  for 
"Lucy"  's  success  than  he  de- 
> .  •  * "  served.  Off  camera,  he  was 

the  show's  guiding  ge- 
nius. On  camera,  as  the 
harried  Ricky  Ricardo,  he  was 
essential  to  the  comic  chemistry.  His 
accent  was  genuine  (a  sign  in  his  dressing 
room  read,  "English  Broken  Here"),  and  he  did 
a  double  take  second  to  none. 
The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show  (CBS,  1 970)  was  con- 
ceived  for  a   divorcee   heroine,    but   when   CBS 
blanched,  Mary  Richards,  producer-cum-gofer  at  a 
M  inneapolis  TV  station,  turned  out  to  be  merely  and 
safely  single.  (We've  come  a  long  way,  baby.)  The 
writers  did  not  compromise  on  much  else.  They 
wrote  Mary  as  neither  man-hungry  nor  lovelorn 
but  good-hearted,    independent,   bright,    and 
chirpy.    (When  she  was  too  chirpy,   she  was 
promptly  shot  down.)  The  comedy  was  rich 
because  it  was  rooted  not  in  situations  but  in 
personalities.  The  cast  did  not  feature  a  single  "comedi- 
an"— just  a  splendid  complement  of  good  character  actors  sup- 
porting Moore,  the  quintessential  reacter. 

Of  the  168  episodes,  probably  the  funniest  was  "Chuckles  Bites 
the  Dust,"  in  which  the  station's  kiddie-show  host,  Chuckles  the 
Clown,  as  grand  marshal  of  a  civic  parade,  gets  run  over  by  an 
elephant.  Such  are  the  perils  of  dressing  up  as  a  giant  peanut. 

The  Bob  Newhart  Show  (CBS,  1972),  from  the  same  team 
that  helped  mastermind  "The  MTM  Show,"  did  star  a  comedian, 
but  the  buttoned-down  Newhart  didn't  get  all  the  good  lines. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  they  could  be  parceled  out  gen- 
erously to  the  supporting  cast:  Suzanne  Pleshette,  with  her 
smoky-piano  voice,  and  a  collection  of  offbeat,  off-center  charac- 
ters who  drifted  in  and  out,  trailing  non  sequiturs.  When  the 
script  quality  slackened,  Newhart,  not  the  network,  called  it 
quits.  As  he  later  explained,  "I  didn't  want  to  limp  off  the  air." 
There  are  many  fine  runners-up  in  this  category,  mostly  from 
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ge  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen  Show,"  "The 
'The  Honeymooners,"  "Barney  Miller,"  and 
54,  Where  Are  You?"  (which  reportedly  was  a 
favorite  of  William  Faulkner's).  The  picture 
deteriorated  drastically  in  the  sixties.  CBS 
seemed  to  want  to  bury  us  in  the  yahoo  ma- 
nure of  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies,"  "Green 
Acres,"  "Petticoat  Junction,"  and,  horribly, 
worse.   Norman  Lear's  alternatives,   though 
preferable,   were  all  derivative.   "All  in  the 
Family, "  for  instance,  was  a  British  show  grafted 
to  American  rootstocks.  "Maude"  and  its  ilk 
were  mere  spin-offs.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
Lear's  big  laughs  were  almost  always  insults, 
usually  yelled  at  drill-sergeant  pitch.   As  for 
"M'A'S'H,"  which  ran  for  eleven  hugely  popular 
years,   its  surgeon-in-the-field  heroes  were  arro- 
gant, smug,  preachy,  and  always,  insufferably,  right. 

IN6WS     The  much-feared  phenomenon  of  "talking  heads"  is 
objectionable  only  when  those  heads  have  nothing  to  say.  Shar- 
ing a  time  slot  as  alternates  are  Meet  the  Press  (NBC,  1947)  and 
the  half-hour  version  of  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  Report  (Public 
Television,  1976).  The  former,  which  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  program  still  on  the  air,  survives 
in  part  because  its  format — a  single  news  maker  facing 
four  news  people — puts  the  guest  on  the  spot  and  keeps 
him  there.  "MacNeil/Lehrer"  is  governed  by  the  principle 
that  television  (otherwise  almost  universally  ignored)  has 
as  much  right  as  any  other  medium  to  interpret  the  news  as 
well  as  report  it. 

Firing  Line  (Public  Television,  1971),  which  began  on  a 
commercial  New  York  station  in    1966,   takes  another 
approach  too  often  ducked  by  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC:  it  seeks 
controversy  and  conflict.   William  F.   Buckley,   the  editor  of 
National  Review,  was  and  remains  the  series'  eloquent,  sibilant, 
and  bighly  partisan  host.  He  delights  in  contention,  as  if  it  were 
healthful  exercise,  and  likes  guests  who  are  capable  of  lifting  men- 
tal weights  along  with  him.  He  can  also  put  across  his  points  with 
surprisingly  Machiavellian  flair.  In  an  interview  in  the  seventies 
he  demolished  Bernadette  Devlin — that  fashionable  supporter  of 
Belfast  bombers — simply  by  offering  her  a  light  when  in  the  midst 
of  her  fulminations  she  tumbled  over  a  cigarette.  "Oh,  thanks  so 
much,"  she  said,  a  perfect  lady,  letting  slip  her  contrived  media 
mask  of  hostility — and  with  it,  a  lot  more  of  her  credibility  than 
she  could  well  afford. 

Unlike  these  mostly  verbal  shows,  the  two  other  best 
news  programs  in  the  history  of  American  televi- 
sion were  highly  visual.  See  It  Now  (CBS,  1951) 
resulted  from  the  superb  interplay  between  its  exec- 
utive producer,  the  passionate  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
and  its  writer-commentator,  the  Bogartesque 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  Though  its  forte  usually  was 
visual  drama,  the  show  more  than  once  actually  made  history.  It 
had  its  finest  hour  when  Murrow  went  head  to  head  with  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  the  ranting  Darth  Vader  of  the  anticommunist 
witch  hunts  of  the  early  fifties.  It  was  the  encounter  that  opened 
the  door  to  the  demagogue's  self-destruction.  CBS  Reports 
(1961),  which  succeeded  "See  It  Now,"  preserved  that  program's 
r.isre  for  controversy  and  set  the  standard  for  all  future  television 
documentaries  with  such  rigorous  productions  as  "KKK — The 
In'  isible  Empire"  and  "Hunger  in  America." 

iicuously  absent  in  our  lineup  are  the  network  evening- 


news  programs,   which  se 
dom  operate  above  the  level  of 
a  headline  service.  Nor  can  we 
find  time  here  for  network  inter- 
view programs,  which  too  often  sink 
to  the  level  of  Barbara  Walters  at  her 
star-struck  worst.   For  its  tendency  to 
accomplish  less  with  more,  "60  Minutes" 

(CBS)  gets  a  miss  also.  Overproduced,  overstaffed,  and  overbud- 
geted,  this  weekly  news  magazine  always  overdoes  it.  Mike  Wal- 
lace's hidden-camera  surveillance  films  and  ambush  interviews 
are  the  journalistic  equivalent  of  nuking  a  housefly.  Compare  this 
with  "ABC  News  Nightline"  and  you  find  there  is  no  compari- 
son. Created  to  capitalize  on  the  Iranian  hostages  incident,  the 
series  has  developed  into  a  fine  exploration  of  topical  news  issues, 
succeeding  because  it,  again,  is  a  talking-heads  program  with 
guests — some  linked  by  satellite — who  have  some- 
thing to  say.  When  they  don't,  the  steely  Ted  Kop- 
pel  removes  his  velvet  gloves  and  stands  no  non 
sense. 

Variety  Programs  some  were 

the    last  refuge  of  vaudeville,  like  Toast  of  the 


TV  got  here  two  years 
before  King  Kong. 


Town  ((  'BS,  11>4'S),  which  hirer  rook  the  name  ot  irs  improbable 
host,  Ed  Sullivan.  (  Cadaverous,  stitt  as  a  tent,  c  post.  Sullivan  had 
an  almost  ghoulish  appeal;  a  generation  ot  stand-up  comics  cut  its 
teeth  mimicking  his  nervous  tics,  stilted  delivery,  and  uncanny 
knack  tor  mispronouncing  the  names  of  most  quests  as  well  as 
large  tracts  ot  the  English  lexicon.  But  Sullivan  was  also  an  old- 
school  showman  who  could  spot  who  would  he  hot  (Dean  Martin 
and  Jerry  Lewis)  and  who  would  get  hotter  (Elvis  Presley,  the 
Beatles).  And  he  mixed  his  pitches:  rock  'n'  roll  here  hut  opera 
there;  comedy  now  hut  Hal  Holhrook  as  Abe  Lincoln  later;  show- 
girls one  week  followed  by  Fonteyn 
and  Nureyev   the   next.    And   in 
between,  Serior  Wences,  clowns, 
and  dancing  bears  to  round  out  a 
"really,  really  big  shew." 

Your    Show   of   Shows 
(NBC,  1950)  used  its  dancers 
and  orchestra  and  such  main- 
ly to  give  its  stars  time  for 
those  two-minute  costume 
changes.  Always  live,  this 
was  comedy   with   a   ven- 
geance— ninety  minutes  a  week,  near- 
ly nonstop.  The  magnificent  Sid  Caesar  was 
the  center  of  the  storm,  but  the  show's  repertory  style 
gave  full  play  to  the  likes  of  Imogene  Coca,  Carl  Reiner,  and 
Howard  Morris,  who  put  on  an  unforgettable  act  as  mechanical 
figures  run  amok  on  top  of  a  German  clock,  or  as 
film  stars  in  their  hilarious,  slightly  skewed 
takeoffs  of  classic  and  popular  movies.  And 
the  writing  team  was  all-star,  too,  including  as 
it  did  Neil  Simon,  Mel  Brooks,  and  a  very 
young  Woody  Allen. 
A  worthy — also  live — alternate  in  this  time 
slot  is  Saturday  Night  Live  (NBC,  1975).  The 
series  fell  apart  rather  quickly,  but  its  early  epi- 
^    sodes  were  daring  and  original.  Chevy  Chase,  Gil- 
da  Radner,  Laraine  Newman,  Jane  Curtin,  John 
Belushi,   Dan  Aykroyd,  Garrett  Morris,  and  Bill 
Murray,  o(  the  original  cast,  put  a  fresh,  demented  quality  into 
their  running  sketches.  Remember  the  Killer  Bees,  those  Mexi- 
can-style bandidos  who  spouted  cliched  dialogue  from  B  West- 
erns? Or  the  misshapen  spies  from  outer  space  called  the  Cone- 
heads,  who  told  their  neighbors  they  were  "from  France"?  The 
series  risked  ruin  with  the  likes  of  the  "Claudine  Longet  Ski 
Race, "  in  which  every  competitor  was  "accidentally  shot  by  Clau- 
dine Longet"  halfway  down.  People  screamed  that  that  wasn't 
funny.  (Bob  Hope,  by  contrast,  is  never  tasteless  and  is  always 
thought  to  be  funny.  But  can  you  remember  any  of  his  jokes?) 

The  Carol  Burnett  Show  (CBS,  1967)  also  leaned  heavily  on 
comedy  because  it  had  the  goods:  Burnett,  a  fine  physical  come- 
dienne a  la  La  Ball,  plus  Harvey  Korman,  Vicki  Lawrence,  and 
Tim  Conway.  Burnett's  movie  and  soap-opera  burlesques  were 
broad  and  funny  enough,  but  her  triumph  was  a  running  sketch 
called  "Ed  and  Eunice.  "Often  black  in  its  humor,  cutting  close  to 
the  bone  of  tragedy  at  times,  it  pulled  back  from  the  brink  only  at 
the  last,  desperate  moment. 

\J\  cHTlCI  In  the  fifties,  as  many  as  three  dozen  series  pre- 
sented original,  live  drama  every  week.  Mistily  remembered 
Golden  Age  Drama,  encompassing  everything  from  "Studio 
One"  to  "Playhouse  90,"  deserves  a  share  <^f  a  time  slot  on  the 
ideal  schedule — but  only  a  share.  Few  of  the  period's  dramas  sur- 
vive (Requiem  for  a  Heavyweight,  Marty,  and  Patterns  arc  extant), 
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their  renown.  Still,  television  drama  in  the 
d  talent  hy  the  carload:  writers  (Tad  Mosel, 
,.'crors  (Sidney  Lumet,  Arthur  Penn),  actors 
ott,  Paul  Newman,  Julie  Harris),  and  many  more, 
ilternate  is  American  Playhouse  (Puhlic  Television, 
1 1  isn't  live  and  it  often  resorts  to  old  standards,  but  it  also 
presents  new  dramas  and  always  reaches  tor  quality.  Prime  among 
the  programs  that  have  made  it:  Miss  Lonelyhearts,  adapted  from 
Nathanael  West's  scathing  novel  of  the  preacher's  son  turned  col- 
umnist to  the  lovelorn,  starring  the  softspoken  Eric  Roberts;  or 
the  delicious  Under  the  Biltmore  Clock,  after  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
with  Sean  Young  as  the  penniless  heroine  who  jilts  her  rich  beau 
after  his  vain  attempts  to  expose  her  as  a  gold  digger. 


We  must  also  make  space  on  our  ideal 
schedule  for  two  entertainment  dramas. 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents   (CBS, 
1955)  offered  half  hours  oi~  the 
master's  forte — horror  and  sus- 
pense.  Hitch  didn't  write  the 
stories,  but  he  directed  a  great 
many,  and  he  was  on  hand  to  open  and  close  the  show 
(to  theme  music  based  on  Gounod's  "Funeral  March  of 
a  Marionette")  with  an  acid  shot  of  malice.  The 
Defenders  (CBS,  1961)  starred  E.  G.  Marshall  and 
Robert  Reed  as  a  father-son  legal  team.  They  didn't 
tart  things  up  with  mystery  witnesses  and  last-min- 
ute confessions.  Instead,  they  explored  the  law  and 
examined  issues  television  usually  shied  away 
from:  abortion,  euthanasia,  and  television's  own  ugly  practice  of 
blacklisting  talents  smeared  by  various  crackpot  red-baiters. 

MCllOlI  Before  Hollywood  managed  to  reduce  crime  and 
punishment  to  car  chases  and  gunfire,  some  series  actually  ran  on 
character,  writing,  and  plot.  One  oi  the  best  was  Naked  City 
(ABC,  1958),  inspired  by  a  1948  movie.  Television  added  its 
own  dimension,  because  there  were  eight  million  stories  in  the 
naked  city.  Filmed  in  New  York  with  gritty  realism,  the  scripts 
often  dealt  with  petty  crime,  but  they  made  more  out  of  less. 

Columbo  (NBC,  1971)  was  a  mystery-of-character  inspired  by 
Petrovitch,  the  detective  in  Dostoyevski's  Crime  and  Punishment. 
Once  a  month,  the  most  devilishly  clever  of  homicides  was  left  to 
the  clumsy  investigations  of  a  shabby  police  lieutenant  who 
arrived  in  a  battered  Peugeot,  wore  a  rumpled  raincoat,  and 
smoked  an  offensive  cigar.  "Y'know,  there's  just  one  thing  I've 
been  meaning  to  ask  ya,"  the  irritating  little  detective  would 
begin.  "Just  a  little  thing,  really  .  .  ." — and  another  perfect 
crime  would  begin  inexorably  to  unravel. 

The  Untouchables  (ABC,  1959)  wasted  no  time  with  subtle- 
ties. It  was  for  such  as  this  that  the  term  "slam-bang"  was  invent- 
ed. Rattlingly  enjoyable.  It  alternates  with  another  police  drama: 
Hill  Street  Blues  (NBC,  1981),  which  by  now  has  settled  into 
predictability.  Its  early  seasons  showed  depth  and  skill.  No  super- 
cops  here,  but  something  like  real  cops  in  a  real  ghetto  precinct 
house:  all  colors,  all  shapes,  all  temperaments. 

i  it?  LfUClOlS      Historically,  the  medicine  shows  tend 

to  be  soothing  rather  than  convincing.  Lifeline  (NBC   lk)7M 

broke  that  tradition  by  using  a  documentary  approach.  It  filmed 

real  doctors  in  real  hospitals  and  real  patients  in  real  danger.  Such 

realism  was  a  fault  as  well  as  a  virtue.  Audience--  u  anted  Pr.  Wel- 

ick;  his  unfailing  bedside  manner  could  make  even  Sanka 

datable  and  bring  terminal  patients  to  a  state  oi  calm, 

k  ceptance. 


v/OWDOyS ,    ttC .      Such  was  the  power  of  this  mother 
lode  of  myth  and  legend  that  there  were  once  more  than  thirty 
Westerns  on  the  air.  "Gunsmoke"  (CBS,  1955)  outshone  and 
outlasted  them  all.  Developed  from  a  radio  series,  it  earns  an 
alternate's  place  on  the  schedule,  mostly  for  its  tightly  written 
halt  hours  (it  later  expanded  to  an  hour).  To  be  sure,  Dodge 
City's  gunplay  required  the  expert  services  of  the  taciturn  Mar- 
shal  Matt  Dillon   (played  by  James  Arness  when  John  Wayne 
declined  the  role),  but  many  episodes  focused  on  the  quirky 
supporting  characters  who  hung  out  around  the  hospitable 
Longbranch  saloon,  giving  the  series  a  nice,  dusty  feel. 
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Above:  B;v  night,  Barthelemy 

G iubal's  sculptures  in  the  Galerie 

de  Neptw\e  achieve  their  fullest 

measure  of  baroque  theatricality. 

Far  left:  A  detail  of  jean  Lamour's 

ironwork  before  the  restoration. 

Left:  The  painstaking  process  of 

applying  gold  leaf. 
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San  Francisco  is  a  city  known  for  its  superlative  taste  and 
superlative  views,  as  well  as  some  very  fine  dwellings  that 
exhibit  both.  One  of  these  is  the  apartment  on  Russian 
Hill  belonging  to  Prentis  Cobb  Hale,  the  semiretired 
retailer  (of  Carter  Hawley  Hale),  and  his  wife,  Denise. 
When  she  shows  you  through  her  apartment,  you  have  to  have  a 
quick  ear  for  key  words — her  Yugoslav  accent  can  be  an  obsta- 
cle— though  the  beauty  of  the  place  speaks  for  itself. 

"When  Prentis  and  I  started  discussing  a  new  place  to  live,  a 
few  years  ago,  I  opted  not  to  have  a  house.  I've  had  two  big  ones 


Opposite:  Denise  Hale,  dressed  by  Sybil  Connolly,  surveys  her 

drawing  room.  Below:  In  an  alcove  with  a  view  of  the  bay,  a  French 

backgammon  table  and  fine  Chinese  porcelains. 
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and  1  didn't  want  one  big  one  more.  1  wanted  an  apartment." 
What  the  Hales  found  was  an  entire  floor  in  a  small,  handsome 
building.  The  apartment  they  made  of  it  combines  grandeur  with 
intimacy,  qualities  some  would  ascribe  to  Penise  Hale  herself. 

When  you  walk  into  the  1  lale  drawing  room,  your  first 
impression  is  that  you  have  never  seen  a  really  green 
room  before.  The  second  is  that  the  staggering 
views  of  San  Francisco  Bay  have  to  take  a  backseat 
to  this  dramatic  yet  subtly  beautiful  room.  Not  that 
Penise  doesn't  make  use  of  the  spectacular  sea  and  sky,  because 
she  does,  day  and  night,  unlike  the  actress  Ina  Claire,  who,  when 
she  lived  in  San  Francisco  some  years  ago,  ordered  curtains  that 
hid  the  outside  scenery.  "To  hell  with  the  views,"  she  told  her 
flabbergasted  decorator.  "I  want  people  to  look  at  me."  In  the 
Hale  apartment,  the  views  have  been  put  in  their  proper  place, 
outside,  where  they  interact  with  the  interiors. 

"In  Europe,  when  I  was  in  my  twenties  and  not  at  all  interested 
in  decoration,"  says  Mrs.  Hale,  "I  walked  into  a  magnificent 
room  that  was  all  green,  and  I  knew  right  away  that  someday  I 
would  have  one.  It  took  me  a  couple  of  houses  to  get  it."  More 
than  a  few  visits  are  needed  to  absorb  it  all,  to  appreciate  the 
patience  and  care  that  brought  this  place  into  being. 

From  the  start,  Mark  Hampton  was  almost  as  closely  involved 
as  the  Hales  themselves.  "I  don't  believe  that  people  with  even 
the  most  impeccable  taste  can  do  something  like  this  alone," 
Penise  says.  "If  you  really  want  to  create  something  beautiful,  you 
need  all  the  help  you  can  get.  I  called  Mark  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  coming  and  helping  me  pull  it  together. 
He's  not  only  a  longtime  friend  but  also  the  person  I  knew  who 
would  be  the  most  apt  to  help  me." 

Hampton  has  some  memories  of  his  own.  "Penise  is  like  an 
eighteenth-century  woman,  and  she  responds  to  the  strong  colors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reds  and  royal  blues  and  greens 
rather  than  the  whites  and  golds.  Green  is  probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult color  to  deal  with,  and  although  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
her  decision  to  use  it,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  the  ..onqueror  in  her 
and  she  knew  she  could  handle  it.  And  even  though  Prentis 
denies  it,  insisting  that  the  apartment  is  all  Penise,  he  was  com- 
pletely involved  in  it  too. 

"The  quality  that  I  admire  the  most  about  her  is  her  patience.  I 
have  to  give  up  clients  often,  ones  I  would  like  to  work  with, 
because  they  come  to  me  with  fists  full  of  money  and  no  time. 
When  I  tell  them  that  what  they  want  cannot  possibly  be  ready  by 
the  first  of  November  or  maybe  even  next  November,  they  don't 


really  understand.  They  want  perfection  turned  over  to  them  on  a 
silver  platter  on  a  certain  date,  and  sometimes  they  just  want  me 
r>»  provide  ii  and  i1k-\  don't  w.ini  to  join  in.  rhat  takes  all  the  fun 
out  of  it.  Penise  has  succeeded  in  creating  her  own  perfection 
because  she  had  the  patience  to  d^  so,  and  sin  was  completely 
interested  in  every  single  bit  of  it  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  right  down  to  the  most  minute  detail." 

"The  curtains,"  Penise  says  airily,  waving  toward  the  five  tall 
windows  in  the  linen-velvet-walled  room.  "We  found  the  most 
beautiful  strie  silk  for  them  and  I  drew  some  pictures  for  Mark  in 
the  air  of  how  I  wanted  them  to  he.  For  the  curtains  I  want  every- 
thing, I  told  him.  I  want  tassels  and  I  want  rosettes  and  fringes. 
There's  nothing  I  don't  want  for  the  curtains.  I  want  the  whole 
enchilada.  He  understood,  and  we  got  them." 

A  close  look  at  them,  with  their  rose  pink  tassels,  rosettes,  and 
fringes,  leads  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  colors  in  the  drawing  room 
besides  green.  A  large  eighteenth-century  Aubusson  rug  with 
tones  of  pink  in  the  border  and  the  center  medallion  covers  the 
dark  wood  floor.  The  skin  of  a  Bengal  tiger  shot  by  Prentis  years 
ago  glares  glassily  from  the  floor  of  a  small  alcove  just  off  the  draw- 
ing room.  An  ivory  silk  damask  love  seat  and  chair  and  an  ivory 
parchment  coffee  table  blend  gently  into  all  the  green.  Flanking 
the  fireplace  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  gilded  gesso  tables  hold 
arrangements  of  delphiniums,  lilies,  Abyssinian  gladioli,  and 
pink  roses.  A  pair  of  small,  easily  moved  French  slipper  chairs  are 
covered  with  the  same  strie  green  silk  as  the  curtains.  A  Pissarro 
painting  of  the  Seine  in  pale  pink  and  blue  tones  hangs  over  the 
fireplace,  and  above  the  green  velvet  sofa  across  the  room  Berthe 
Morisot's  In  a  Boat  on  the  Lake  is  filled  with  pale  blues,  another 
subtle  but  sure  presence  among  the  room's  colors.  On  an  eigh- 
teenth-century Putch  lacquer  cabinet  against  another  wall  stand 
three  blanc  de  chine  figures;  they  constitute  the  only  note  of  pure 
white  in  the  room. 

Even  my  ashtrays  are  eighteenth-century,"  says  Penise. 
Two  of  them  are  arranged  on  the  parchment  coffee 
table  along  with  several  art  books  and  a  pair  of  rare  quail 
carved  in  rose  quartz.  There  is  one  more  picture  in  the 
room,  an  Odile  Redon  watercolor  of  orchids  on  a  pale 
blue  background.  "It's  my  wedding  present  from  Prentis.  At  the 
time  we  were  married  he  had  a  considerable  collection  of  paint- 
ings. We  decided  to  keep  only  a  few  favorites,  ones  we  couldn't 
live  without.  I  was  determined  to  be  surrounded  only  with  things 
that  we  both  love."  Prentis  Hale's  collecting  bent  turned  from 
paintings  to  Chinese  porcelains.  Their  presence  is  everywhere. 


Opposite:  The  dining  room,  with  Chinese  enamel  cranes  arid  flowers  in  Flora  Danica  cachepots  lined  up  on  a  Chinese  lacquer  chest. 


"TO  CREATE  SOMETHING  BEAUTIFUL,  YOU  NEED 
ALL  THE  HELP  YOU  CAN  GET." 
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Above:  Silver  boivl  giver\  the  Hale  family  after  the  earthquake  of 

1 906  by  the  fire  department. 

Left:  In  the  drawing  room,  a  Chinese  porcelain  dog,  an  Aubusson 

rug,  paintings  by  Pissarro  and  Redon,  the  ultimate  curtains. 

Below:  A  painting  by  Braque. 


Most  pieces  have  been  acquired  from  Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries, 
in  New  York. 

Allan  Chait,  one  of  the  world's  experts  in  Chinese  porcelain, 
discusses  his  relationship  with  the  Hales  delightedly.  "It's  a  very 
personal  collection,"  he  tells  you,  "and  it  involves  a  love  affair 
with  each  piece.  They  will  come  in  together  and  spend  hours 
looking  at  what  we  have.  So  many  things  they  have  bought  have 
such  charm,  such  a  pleasant  quality,  which  I  know  they  look  for. 
The  dog,  for  instance."  The  dog — "a  very  rare  large  figure  of  a 
fabulous  animal,"  according  to  the  descriptive  folder — sits  on  a 
small  table  in  front  of  the  ivory  silk  couch.  He  is  made  of  porcelain 
and  dates  from  the  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period.  His  provenance  is 
lengthy  and  describes  everything  about  him,  from  the  bell  dan- 
gling from  his  collar  to  the  fur  on  his  front  legs  and  the  "bushy  tail 
which  is  curled  at  his  side,  picked  out  in  gilding."  One  need  not 
be  a  connoisseur  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  like  this  enchanting 
animal,  each  piece  of  porcelain  in  the  Hale  apartment  is  rare  and 
valuable  and  adored  by  its  owner. 

"I  only  wish  I  had  some  of  those  pieces  back,"  Allan  Chait  says 
almost  wistfully.  "They  come  in  and  spend  hours  studying  a  piece 
they  are  interested  in.  Then  they  go  away,  and  he  comes  back 
alone  and  buys  something  she  loved  as  a  surprise  for  her. "  One  of 
the  newer  favorites  is  a  figure  about  twelve  inches  high  known  as 
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Right:  Glass  shelves  crowded  with  precious  presents  give  the  privileged  bather  food  for  thought. 


the  God  of  Literature.  He  has  balanced  himself  on  one  foot  atop  a 
dragon's  head  and  holds  a  pen  in  one  hand,  an  ink  cake  in  the 
other.  Chinese  legend  has  it  that  a  young  man  entered  a  compe- 
tition for  scholars  and  went  to  the  imperial  palace  to  take  the 
examination.  He  was  so  ugly  that  he  was  turned  away  and  in  de- 
spair threw  himself  into  a  river.  The  river  dragon  took  pity,  placed 
him  on  his  back,  and  flew  him  up  to  join  the  immortals,  where  he 
ivas  designated  the  God  of  Literature.  Happy,  he  now  contributes 
to  the  atmosphere  of  charming  content  in  the  Hale  apartment. 

The  dining  room,  dominated  by  two  superb  cloisonne  cranes, 
an  English  eighteenth-century  gilded  mirror,  and  a  Braque  from 
the  Fauve  period  that  the  Hales  bought  jointly,  is  quite  different 
from  the  drawing  room.  Two  tall  windows  admit  views,  but  here 
they  have  to  compete  with  Denise  Hale's  famous  flowers  and  table 
settings.  The  walls  are  covered  with  peony-printed  silk  linen  that 
has  the  delicate  look  ot  painted  Chinese  wallpaper.  The  floors  are 
bare  and  polished.  One  table  only,  seating  eight  and  never  more 
than  ten,  is  Denise's  rule.  Her  flowers  are  ravishing,  frequently 
massed  into  half  a  dozen  Flora  Danica  cachepots  on  a  Chinese 
lacquer  chest. 

A  favorite  centerpiece  she  makes  frequent  use  of  is  a  Tiffany 
silver  pagoda  designed  by  Van  Day  Truex,  filled  with  a  dozen 
silver  birds  whose  bodies  are  marble  eggs.  These  she  found  in  a 
Mexican  street  market.  '"What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do 
with  those?'  Prentis  asked  me,  as  if  I'd  gone  crazy  when  I  bought 
them.  'You'll  see,'  I  told  him."  The  birds  made  themselves  at 
home  in  the  precious  pagoda.  The  touch  of  irreverence  in  her 
attitude,  combined  with  meticulous  appreciation  and  mainte- 
nance, accounts  for  the  balance  of  what  she  has  achieved. 

Her  table  settings  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  The  chi- 
na is  usually  Flora  Danica  with  napkins  embroidered 
with  individual  Flora  Danica  flowers.  Silver  is  mixed 
with  vermeil,  and  the  flowers  garlanding  the  pagoda 
might  have  come  straight  off  the  china.  Alternative- 
ly, she  uses  antique  plates  and  vermeil  cachepots  combined  with 
baskets  of  flowers  or  crystal  vases  on  the  sideboard  and  chest. 
White  jade  salt  bowls  and  ivory  pepper  mills  complement  the 
antique  plates  and  glasses. 

Denise  Hale  surrounds  her  guests  with  such  comfort  that  they 
hardly  notice  that  they  are  being  entertained  in  nothing  less  than 
a  small  jewel  of  a  museum.  Alone  in  either  room,  the  green  draw- 
ing room  or  the  flowery  dining  room,  you  learn.  In  the  presence  oi 
others,  you  enjoy  the  harmony  of  company  and  surroundings.  In 
the  drawing  room  the  beautiful  Redon  watercolor  draws  your 


attention,  but  unless  you  are  a  student  you  might  miss  the  God- 
dess of  Mercy  sitting  beneath  it.  This  Kuan  Yin  is  seated  on  a 
lotus-blossom  base,  cloaked  in  a  flowing  brocaded  robe,  wearing  a 
long  tasseled  necklace.  Guarding  her  on  either  side  are  a  pair  of 
reclining  elephants  made  of  white  cloisonne.  They  are  more  rich- 
ly bedecked  than  the  Kuan  Yin,  yet  there  is  a  gentle  lightness  and 
beauty  about  them. 

Personal  touches  are  everywhere.  In  the  entrance  hall  a 
large  silver  bowl  on  a  console  table  tells  its  own,  fine 
story.  It  was  presented  to  "Mrs.  Lynda  Hoag  Hale  [Pren- 
tis Hale's  mother]  in  appreciation  of  your  kindness  to 
our  wives  and  children  following  the  great  disaster  of 
April  18,  1906."  The  inscription  continues,  "With  sincere 
wishes  for  your  future  happiness  and  prosperity.  From  the  mem- 
bers San  Francisco  Fire  Department  Burned  District." 

In  addition,  there  are  a  bedroom,  a  sitting  room,  and  two  bath- 
dressing  rooms.  Denise's  dressing  room  allows  her  the  clutter  im- 
possible elsewhere  in  the  apartment.  Silk  taffeta  curtains  divide 
the  dressing  room  from  the  bath,  whose  tub  is  a  true  Denise  Hale 
spectacular.  Each  end,  mirrored  and  shelved  in  glass,  contains 
dozens  of  exquisite  bits  and  pieces,  all  oi  them  presents  she  has 
been  given  over  the  years,  each  with  its  own  history.  A  spinach- 
jade  ram,  her  astrological  sign,  was  given  as  a  birthday  present  by 
her  husband.  Tiffany  vermeil  roses  line  two  bottom  shelves.  A 
turquoise  figurine  stands  alongside  an  Egyptian  figure  of  a  seated 
woman,  and  a  pair  oi  eighteenth-century  rock-crystal  carved 
birds  flank  a  cloisonne  Ch'ien  Lung  goat,  another  birthday  pres- 
ent from  her  husband.  Hundreds  of  silver  picture  frames  flock  on 
every  tabletop,  recording  the  years.  Letters  and  postcards  spill 
over  the  desktop;  books,  catalogues,  and  invitations  are  spread 
over  the  beige  silk  chaise  longue.  In  all  this  disorder  is  a  certain 
discipline  and  simplicity. 

Every  weekend  and  to  enjoy  long  spells  during  the  summer  the 
Hales  drive  up  to  their  ten-thousand-acre  ranch  on  California's 
Russian  River.  Here  are  no  Chinese  porcelains,  no  eigh- 
teenth-century rugs  or  chairs  or  ashtrays,  no  paintings,  no  ver- 
meil, no  Flora  Danica,  no  malachite  boxes,  no  God  of  Literature. 
The  ranch  is  dramatically  beautiful  and  simple,  and  life  here  com- 
fortable and  unpretentious.  But  so  in  its  own  way  is  the  great 
green  drawing  room  at  that  magical  moment  when  the  candles 
have  been  lit  and  blue  dusk  has  descended  outside  the  windows 
over  San  Francisco  Bay.  □ 

Nancy  Holmes  is  a  contributor  to  Tiffany  Taste. 


GH  PIECE  OF  PORCELAIN  IS  RARE,  VALUABLE, 
AND  ADORED  BY  ITS  OWNER. 
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BY  THE  SEAT  OF 
HIS  PANTS 


HOW  CORNELL  GAPA  CREATED  THE  WORLD'S 
FIRST  MUSEUM  DEDICATED  SOLELY  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY 
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'MAN 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  down-home 
impresario,  a  showman-producer  who 
is  as  burly  and  rough-textured  as  a  new 
wine  and  as  subtle  as  an  old.  But  here 
comes  the  photographer  Cornell  Capa— 
he  of  the  booming  voice  and  quick  eyes — 
with  his  International  Center  of  Photogra- 
r<>  prove  that  nothing,  however  un- 
,  is  impossible.  For  almost  a  decade, 
inning  in  1966,  he  conned,  provoked, 
'ioled  people  to  get  this  temple  to 


photography  started.  Then  he  conned, 
provoked,  and  cajoled  them  to  keep  it 
going,  on  New  York's  stately  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. All  the  while  he  knew  precisely  what 
he  wanted  the  ICP  to  do:  exhibit  photo- 
graphs, create  a  rorum,  and  shake  up  the 
heart.  So  tar,  he  has  succeeded  beyond 
anyone's  belief — except  his. 

Above:  Cornel/  Capa,  who  has  been  called 
"a  charming  jox,  "  at  work  in  his  ICP  office. 


He  is  in  top  form  on  opening  nights  at 
ICP.  "Look!"  he  shouts,  his  full-bodied 
laugh  causing  his  white  hair  to  wave  theat- 
rically. No  matter  that  he  startles  a  lady  in 
mink  and  diamonds.  She  seems  enchant- 
ed. "Look,"  he  implores,  pointing  to  the 
exhibit,  as  he  lets  himself  be  drawn  into 
the  crowd  and  a  swarm  of  kisses.  Samuel 
Wagstaff,  an  eminent  collector  with  an 
imperious  pose,  tells  him  how  good  the 
show  is.  "How  would  you  know?"  Capa 
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needles.  Wagstafi  smiles, 
complimented  h\  the  put- 
down,  .in  Capa  sensed  he 
would  be.  ( !apa  engulfs  peo 
pie;  he  can  angei  a  teddy  bear 
and  c  harm  a  bri(  k  wall. 

He  is  not  above  relishing 
l(  IP's  triumph.  "They,"  he 
says,  referring  to  New  York's 
cognoscenti,  "said  we  would 
never  open.  My  best  friends 
u,n  e  us  a  year."  I  oda\ .  the 
[( IP,  the  world's  tirst  museum 
devoted  specifically  to  pho- 
tography, mounts  twenty-five 
shows  .1  year,  sends  half  of 
them  on  tours  around  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  exhibits  its 
archives,  runs  190  general  and  graduate 
programs,  and,  like  Capa's  voice,  is  incon 
testably  booming.  Capa  has  spurred  the 
1CP,  much  as  a  parent  encourages  a  balky 
child,  over  a  national  recession,  through 
internal  difficulties,  and  around  an  awe- 
some start-up  liability  of  $884,000.  It  has 
now  paid  oft  all  its  mortgages,  increased  its 
budget  sixfold,  and  opened  a  satellite  cen- 
ter in  midtown  New  York.  Henry  Margo- 
lies,  ICP's  first  chairman  of  the  board, 
explains  the  success  easily:  "A  dreamer 
must  be  at  the  head  of  an  institution." 
Arthur  Rosenblatt,  director  of  the  pro- 
jected United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  agrees: 
"Capa  is  a  magic  man,  the  magic  man  of 
museums." 

The  magic  begins  with  an  unshakable 
faith  in  photography  as  art.  Some  major 
museums,  like  the  Metropolitan,  in  New 
York,  owned  photographs  long  before  the 
ICP  was  born  but  seldom  showed  them. 
Others,  like  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
(MOMA),  had  departments  of  photogra- 
phy and  gave  impressive 
shows  of  it  but  still  treated  it  as 
inferior  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Capa's  center  is  dedicat- 
ed to  photography,  not  only  to 
showing  it  but  to  preserving 
and  caring  for  it,  giving  pho- 
tographers of  merit  a  place, 
and  giving  critics,  historians, 
writers,  editors — those  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  pho- 
tography— a  platform. 

"His  timing  was  impecca- 
ble," says  Harry  Lunn,  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  art 
dealer.  In  the  1970s,  a  ground 
swell  of  interest  was  making 
photography  acceptable  in  the 
art  world.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
public  seldom  got  much  fur- 
ther than   remembering  Ed- 
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besl  ol  phot<  journalism  as  an 

ail  form.  I  le  showed  the  work 
ot  1  lenn  I  lartier-Bresson,  and 
museum  directors  saw  the  les- 
son  in  the  show's   immense 
popularity.   Ioday,  the  ICP  is 
sending  its  exhibition  of  155 
Cart ier- Bresson  prints  to  mu- 
2   seums  around  the  world.    By 
I    1990,   the  pictures  will  have 
* Q   been   seen   by   three   million 
|   people   in  thirty-eight  coun- 
>    tries  on  four  continents.  Capa 
A'-,   swells  with  pride.   "Henri   is 
The  brothers  m  1938:  Robert  (left)  sizes  up  Cornell  (right)  while  an        the  only  one  so  far!"  he  bel- 
unidentified  man  looks  on.  lows.  "And  just  the  first."  Fair 

the  magic  man  has 


ward  Steichen's  "Family  of  Man,"  a  1950s 
exhibition  that  expressed  the  hardly  chal- 
lenging sentiments  of  peace,  goodness, 
and  brotherhood.  "The  ICP  enlarged  the 
landscape  ot  photography,"  Lunn  goes  on. 
It  showed  news  photography,  fashion  pho- 
tography, dance  photography,  animal 
photography,  and  historic  photographs 
from  such  "other"  countries  as  Poland  and 
South  Africa,  photographs  never  before 
considered  fit  subjects  for  museums.  "If  we 
had  to  depend  on  the  Met  or  MOMA," 
says  Paul  Katz,  a  respected  photography 
critic,  "we  would  never  see  much  photog- 
raphy in  New  York.  MOMA  is  too  self- 
conscious,  and  the  Met  is  so  concerned 
with  making  an  historical  judgment.  The 
ICP  is  freer.  One  person.  Freedom." 

The  ICP,  not  to  mince  words,  is  the 
mirror  of  Cornell  Capa,  and  he  has  put  his 
primary  love,  documentary  photography, 
at  the  heart  of  the  institution.  Before  ICP, 
photojournalism  was  off-limits  for  mu- 
seums; it  was  the  stuff  of  Life  and  Look  mag- 
azines— reportage  for  the  millions.  Capa 
sensed  the  public's  readiness  to  accept  the 


warning: 
no  plans  for  slowing  down. 
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The  Fnedmann  family  in  Biulapest  in  1925:  from  left,  Robert,  a 
nursemaid,  mother  Julia,  Cornell,  father  David. 


e  was  born  Kornel  Friedmann  on 
April  10,  1918,  in  Budapest.  The 
two  most  important  people  to  him 
were  Julia,  his  mother,  and 
Andre,  his  older  brother,  who  for  com- 
mercial reasons  changed  his  name  to  Rob- 
ert Capa  in  the  1930s.  Julia,  theatrical  and 
overbearing,  loved  Boh  over  everyone 
else.  Bob,  this  century's  romantic  and 
iconographic  master  of  the  war  photo- 
graph, was  a  roving  free  spirit.  Cornell 
held  things  together.  Julia  depended  on 
him.  Bob  cherished  him.  And  Cornell, 
with  an  instinct  for  the  often  opposite 
needs  of  each,  reached  out  and  served 
both. 

In  1929,  at  age  eleven,  Cornell  saw 
Bob,  a  political  activist,  flee  the  increas- 
ingly fascist  environment  of  Budapest  and 
then  did  not  see  him  again  until  1936,  in 
Paris.  Arriving  in  this  intellectual  capital 
with  Julia,  Cornell  also  encountered  the 
first  issues  of  Life.  He  watched  Bob  go  off  to 
take  the  first  of  his  historic  war  photo- 
graphs. He  began  to  feel  at 
home  in  Bob's  exuberant, 
polyglot  circle.  He  worked  as  a 
lab  technician  for  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  friends  Car- 
tier-Bresson  and  "China. "  He- 
was  captivated  by  the  camera's 
potential. 

In  1937  he  and  Julia  moved 
to  New  York,  where  they  be- 
came parr  of  a  burgeoning 
group  of  Jewish  Europeans 
fleeing  fascism.  Julia  soon  set 
up  an  apartment — really  an 
open  house — full  of  Cornell's 
friends,  who  affectionately 
dubbed  her  "Mother  Goose." 
In  1946,  having  served  a  pho- 
tographic apprenticeship  in 
the  Life  and  Fix  labs,  Cornell 
was  himself  hired  as    Life  staff 
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I  ,  being  a  Life  pho- 
tographer carried  real  pres- 
tige. Alfred  Eisenstaedt  was 
one,  and  Gordon  Parks,  Dmi- 
tri Kessel,  and  Carl  Mydans. 
In  1950,  Cornell  joined  their 
ranks.  On  assignment  in  Eng- 
land, he  caught,  on  him,  a 
spirit  of  tantalizing,  playful 
mockery  in  British  schoolboys 
and  the  pomp  of  operagoers. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  his  pic- 
tures of  Boris  Pasternak,  the 
Soviet  Nobel  Prize  novelist, 
were  a  documentation  of  pride 
and  solitude.  In  the  United 
States,  from  a  newcomer's 
vantage  point,  he  concen- 
trated on  ordinary  rituals — 
"tribal  rites,"  he  called  them 
— in  American  business,  poli- 
tics, and  community  life.  His 
pictures  still  evoke  the  smell 
and  rub  of  politics — the  pa- 
rades ushering  in  election 
campaigns,  the  crowds  behind 
police  barriers.  More  formally 
graphic  than  Bob's,  they  lack 
the  emotional  urgency  of 
Bob's. 

Cornell  was  charting  his  own  course, 
searching  for  the  beat  of  America.  Differ- 
ent rrom  Margaret  Bourke-White,  who  as 
an  emerging  photographer  turned  the 
camera  into  an  advance  guard  marching 
into  hostile  territory — a  tool  for  conquer- 
ing— Cornell  made  it  into  a  tool  for  com- 
mitment. Nurtured  by  democratic  values, 
he  was  convinced  that  photography  must 
help  people  create  their  own  destinies.  He 
looked  at  the  camera  as  his  alter  ego, 
which  joined  him  in  the  exploration  ot  a 
great,  beckoning  world. 


Building  his  repuiation,  Cornell  Capa  (left)  covered  ]FK's  1959 
campaign,  Boris  Pasternak's  toast  to  his  wife  (J 958). 


world.  Resigning  from  Life's  staff,  he 
became  a  Life  contributing  photographer, 
buying  his  independence,  in  effect,  by 
drastically  cutting  his  income.  Photogra- 
phy remained  his  passion.  He  headed  up 
Magnum,  the  cooperative  oi  photogra- 
phers Bob  helped  found,  and  fought  for 
greater  credit  and  recognition  tor  pho- 
tographers at  Life.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, he  became  the  trustee  ot  photo- 


H 


is  interests  were  diverse,  not  to  say 
diffuse,  but  one  event  focused 
them:  the  death  of  his  brother,  in 
Indochina  in  1954,  when  he 
stepped  on  a  land  mine  (soon  afterward, 
two  of  Bob's  friends,  Werner  Bischof  and 
"Chim,"  were  also  killed  on  assignment). 
His  response  was  to  turn  Bob,  in  part,  into 
a  myth — the  big  brother  who  could  do 
anything.  He  also  grasped  Bob's  power  to 
see  the  pain  of  people  in  war. 

Cornell  was  devastated.  Was  death  to 
wipe  out  i  er  of  those  photographs?, 

he  asked.  (  'set  out  to  preserve  his 

brothet's  :  show  it  around  the 
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journalism's  legacy — and  be- 
gan to  build  ICP's  rock-hard 
toundation. 

The  first  step  was  a  world 
network  of  friends.  He  rushed 
to  Prague  in  1962  when  Anna 
Farova,  a  writer  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, was  ready  to  publish  a 
book  on  Henri  Cartier-Bres- 
son,  to  offer  her  pictures,  text, 
whatever  she  needed.  "A  tor- 
nado," she  fondly  recalls.  He 
donated  to  Sue  Davies,  whom 
he  had  never  met,  equal  help 
when  she  launched  her  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery,  in  Lon- 
don. In  these  and  other  cases, 
Capa  gave  others  something 
central  to  their  lives.  He  ex- 
pected nothing  in  return  but 
got,  almost  automatically, 
loyalty. 

His  second  step  was  to  make 
a  bigger  name  for  himself. 
Capa  went  to  work  in  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  New  Guinea.  He 
documented  the  birth  of  the 
first  American  compact  auto- 
mobile. He  recorded  John  F. 
s  Kennedy's  first  hundred  days 
I   in  the  White  House.  Eventu- 
?   ally,  he  published  five  hooks 
of  his  own  photographs. 

Much  of  the  income  from 
these  projects  went  into  the 
International  Fund  (or  Concerned  Pho- 
tography, an  organization  Capa  created  in 
1966,  which,  in  its  good  years,  spent  a 
budget  of  $12,000  on  organizing  exhibi- 
tions and  helping  photographers.  When 
its  first  major  show,  "The  Concerned  Pho- 
tographer," a  highly  praised,  450-print 
exhibition  of  six  photographers,  opened, 
at  Manhattan's  Riverside  Museum,  and 
gave  a  new,  photographic  meaning  to  the 
word  "concern,"  Capa  was  so  exhilarated 
by  the  public's  reception  that  he  otganized 
seminars  and  lectures  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  began  a  publishing  program 
with  Grossman/Viking  as  the  exhibition 
toured  nationally  and  internationally. 

The  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum's film  and  television  departments, 
and  one  of  ICP's  original  board  members, 
Karl  Katz,  sat  down  with  him.  Everything 
will  dissipate,  he  told  Cornell.  You  must, 
he  insisted,  bring  your  "amalgam  of  activi- 
ty" to  one  place.  The  ICP  was  about  to  be 
born.  With  his  charactetistic  blend  of 
astuteness  and  bravado,  Capa  began  to 
push  doors  open. 

Asked  to  explain  his  moves  of  that  time, 
he  slips  into  an  old  story,  though  one  that 
he  tells  with  a  flourish.  Once,  flying  on  a 
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Capa  caught  Adlai  Stevenson  in  Chicago,  looking  for  a  graceful  way  to  concede  the  1952  presidential  election. 
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Left:  Robert  Capa's 
memorable  shot  of 
celebrations  in  the 

just-liberated  Paris  of 
1944.  Like- all  the 

photographs  on  this 

and  the  facing  page, 

it  was  shown  at  an 

ICP  exhibition. 


Right:  Besides  showing  the  photojournalism  so 

beloved  by  Cornell  Capa,  the  ICP  puts 
on  exhibits  of  fashion  photography.  One  was 

called  "Eye  for  Elegance,  "  about 

the  work  of  George  Hoyningen-Huene,  who 

took  this  glamorous,  if  icy,  shot  in  1931. 


Transcending  simple 
photojournalism: 

at  left  is  Don 

McCullm's  picture  of 

an  exhausted  mother 

and  child  in  1971 

after  they  fled 

famine-struck 

Bangladesh.  At 

right  is  Henri 

Cartier-Bressons 

view  of  two  leering, 

ravaged  Mexican 

prostitutes. 


small  plane  through  a  foggy  Andes  Moun- 
tains range,  over  jungles,  Capa  worriedly 
asked  the  pilot  how  he  knew  where  they 
were  going.  The  pilot,  too  busy  to  answer, 
said  nothing,  waited  a  while,  then  an- 
swered, "1  fly  by  the  seat  of  my  pants." 

Make  no  mistake:  Capa  is  also  admit- 
ting he  knows  how  to  capitalize  on  situa- 
tions. When  Karl  Katz  introduce  '  Cornell 
to  Jacqueline  Onassis,  die  was  unv.  ittingly 
heading  toward  a  spot  on  ICP's  bo;  rd. 
When  Capa  was  placed,  at  a  luncheon  one 
day,  next  to  Rita  Hillman,  a  major  New 
York  philanthropist,  she  was  also  on  her 
way  to  ICP's  board.  "Cornell,"  Hillman 
smiles,  "is  a  very  good  psychologizer. " 

Is  he,  more  accurately,  a  manipulator.' 


"You  never  know  what  his  agenda  is,"  says 
one  photographer.  "At  one  moment  he's 
with  you;  then  everything  shifts  and  you're 
out  in  left  held."  Anne  Tucker,  curator  of 
photography  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Houston,  concedes  that  he  is  difficult 
but  adds,  "He  is  so  bullheaded  and  up- 
front that  I  can't  stay  angry  for  long."  His 
manipulations  are  too  transparent,  she 
says,  to  be  considered  Machiavellian. 

He  calls  you  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  you  are  not  even 
awake,"  a  young  photographer 
adds.  "The  first  thing  you  know, 
he  has  insulted  you  or  made  you  feel  stu- 
pid. Then  he  asks  you  to  do  something, 


and  you  suddenly  find  yourself  saying  yes, 
because  you  want  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
stupid." 

Howard  M.  Squadron,  a  lawyer  and 
ICP's  founding  president,  says,  "He  can 
take  you  in  circles  and  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are  coming  out."  Not  always. 
Often,  like  a  pianist  vamping  until  a  melo- 
dy takes  over,  "Cornell  will  take  you  in  a 
complete  circle,"  the  president  of  ICP's 
board  today,  David  F.  Banks,  says,  "so  he 
can  keep  you  from  talking." 

If  Capa's  ICP  was  born  out  of  the 
dreams,  schemes,  and  extremes  of  one 
man,  it  has  lived  because  he  is  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  be  a  lone  wolf.  Gregar- 
ious and  in  love  with  the  public — but  not 
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Left    llu 
I  [ungarian  bi  m 

photographei 

I  in  icn  Aignei  '5 

( harming  and 

( andid  Prat  ti<  e 

Break  al  the  Paris 

Opera  (1934) 

s  was  shown  lit  the  ICP 

in  1979;  the 
1      cui.vsk'  1 975  stu^} 
•:       Draped  rorso, 
]  try  Ruth  Bern/iord,  at 
Q      unother  exhihilitm 
m  the  same  year. 


Right:  Andre  KVrte.s;,  who  won  the 

R  7rs  first  Master  of  Photography  award 

in  1985,  took  this  picture,  called 

Wandering  Violinist,  in  Hungary  m 

1921,  catching  three  wonderful  versions 

of  the  same  posture  in  one  frame. 


The  car  as  clubhouse: 

Bruce  Davidson 

defined  a  generation 

in  this  picture  of  a 

couple  necking,  part 

of  his  cool  J  958 

series  The  Gang. 


with  detail — he  has  worked  with  others 
whenever  possible.  At  the  ICP,  he  is  led  by 
his  staff  as  much  as  he  leads  them.  The  key 
figure,  perhaps,  is  Ann  Doherty,  the 
museum's  director  of  development.  Part  of 
ICP  since  1974,  before  there  was  a  build- 
ing, she  has  built  an  image  o{  the  institu- 
tion for  the  corporate  world.  More  impor- 
tant, she  knows  how  to  think  in  concert 
with  Capa  and  translate  Capa's  circles  of 
talk  into  action — how  to  implement  and 
supplement  Capa's  dreams. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  ICP  for 
an  investigator  is  the  phenomenal  loyalty 
that  Capa  inspires.  The  staff  has  no  illu- 
sions about  the  boss — that  would  be  like 
being  fooled  all  the  time  by  P.  T.  Bar- 


num — but  they  swear  by  him.  So  do  most 
people,  even  to  their  detriment.  In  1983, 
for  example,  Jean  Jacques  Naudet,  editor 
of  the  Paris  magazine  Photo,  wanted  to 
publish  some  just-found  Bob  Capa  photo- 
graphs. Cornell  insisted  on  establishing 
his  rights  to  the  pictures  first  (that  is, 
securing  ownership)  and  for  months  kept 
Naudet  from  publishing,  angering  him 
into  what  Naudet  calls  a  "terrible  fight." 
Typically,  Capa  came  away  with  posses- 
sion of  the  negatives  and  the  rights  and — 
again  typically — had  Naudet  praising  him 
and  the  ICP  as  "the  only  interesting  thing 
in  photography  in  New  York." 

"Cornell,"  Squadron  says,  trying  to  ex- 
plain everything,  "is  not  a  linear  thinker. 


He  is  Hungarian."  He  means  that  Cornell 
can  make  sense  of  what  a  logical  thinker 
conceives  as  opposites. 

That  clearly  was  what  ICP  needed. 
With  the  support  of  his  hoard  and  the 
energetic  staff,  this  "avuncular  Jehovah," 
as  an  admirer  calls  him,  has  forsaken  con- 
ventional museum  practices.  Exhibitions 
at  ICP,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  mood  of 
the  day,  have  always  started  with  the  heat 
of  an  image,  not  with  a  photographer's 
accepted  place  in  photography:  Peter 
Beard's   alluring   lions;    Hoyningen- 

fudith  Mara  Gutman  is  the  author  of 
Through  Indian  Eyes  and  other  writings  on 
photography. 
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Capa  snapped  this  splendidly  informal  portrait  of].  Christy,  the  genial  founder  oj  England's  Glyndebourne  Opera,  in  1951. 
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Huene's  stylish  models;  H.i- 
maya's  timeless  landscapes  in 
China  and  Japan;  Don 
McCullm's  threatening  Cyp- 
riot  riots;  Lucas  Samaras's 
erotic  Polaroids. 

Art  there  was,  and  spirit, 
too.  Nor  enough  money, 
though.  Even  as  the  public 
began  to  till  the  place,  the  ICP 
found  it  could  not  pay  tor  itselt 
solely  through  tuitions,  the 
sale  ot  hooks,  aiul  other 
earned  income.  Capa  occa 
sionally  contributed  his  salary 
("Loans  only,"  he  insists). 
Squadron  renegotiated  the 
mortgage  ("Skip  this  month's 
payment.  Add  it  to  the  princi- 
pal," he  told  the  mortgagers). 
Some  members  ot  the  hoard 
chipped  in  five-figure  dona- 
tions, and,  eventually,  big 
corporations  began  supporting  the  mu- 
seum with  grants. 

The  ICP's  record  is  very  like  Capa's — 
complex  enough  to  he  controversial.  On 
the  positive  side,  the  institution  has 
brought  master  photographers  in  to  teach, 
many  tor  the  first  time;  nobody  had  ever 
asked  them  before.  It  offers  historians,  edi- 
tors, and  writers  a  forum  in  which  to  widen 
points  ot  view.  The  archives  have  grown 
to  8,500  prints  ot  over  500  photographers, 
placing  the  ICP,  if  not  in  the  same  league 
with  the  Getty  and  MOMA,  up  there  with 
the  Met.  As  for  attendance — the  most 
important  vital  statistic  for  a  museum — 
100,000  people  came  through 
its  doors  last  year,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  visited  the  nearby 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  crit- 
ics, ICP's  programs  are  too  in- 
volved with  photojournal- 
ism— and  sometimes  poor 
photojournalism  at  that. 
"Mothers  crying  over  dead  ba- 
bies," says  one  collector,  re- 
ferring to  a  famous  photogra- 
pher's work,  "is  not  high  art." 
Moreover,  says  Robert  Frank, 
whose  series  The  Americans 
unnerved  the  photography 
world  in  the  1950s,  "Maybe 
I'm  not  fair,  but  ICP  is  a  sort  of 
Macy's  for  photography."  To 
date,  he  has  refused  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  his  pictures 
there. 

"The  word  on  the  street," 
complains  another  photogra- 
pher, "is  that  the  establish- 
ment is  up  for  rent.  All  you 
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Conic!!,  with  his  wife,  Kdic,  and  dog  Yofi,  a 


have  to  do  is  bring  your  own  money  and 
you  can  have  an  exhibition."  "Not  true," 
says  Houston's  Anne  Tucker,  offering 
proof.  Even  if  it  were  true,  add  other 
defenders,  most  museums  seek  funds  for 
each  exhibition.  ICP  is  no  different  from 
the  Met,  Max  Kozloff,  a  critic  and  pho- 
tographer, points  out,  "except  you  don't 
know  it's  happening  at  the  Met." 


0 


ne  thing  is  sure:  the  ICP  has  pepped 
up  the  museum  world.  Museums 
have  reorganized  their  thinking  to 
make  a  place  tor  active  photogra- 
phy departments  while   increasing  their 


A  meetiy\g  of  lions:  Cornell  Capa  embraces  the  ninety -year -old 
Andre  Kertesz  at  an  ICP  function  in  1985. 


showing  of  photographs.  "We 
put  up  two  exhibitions  e\ ei\ 
six  weeks  a)  eac  h  lo<  ation," 
Cornell  says.  "They  had  to  do 
something."  Beyond  that, 
K  T  has  contributed  to  the 
continuing,  though  erratic, 
rise  in  the  prices  tor  photogra- 
phy merely  by  showing,  and 
thus  legitimizing,  tens  ot 
thousands  of  photographs  that 
otherwise  would  never  have 
been  seen.  Not  that  ICP's  ef- 
fect on  the  art  market  has  any 
effect  on  Capa.  He  is  not 
interested  in  a  photograph's 
£   cash  value. 

S  What  fascinates  him  is  the 
s  intricate  network  formed  by 
%  world,  family,  and  photogra- 
I  phy.  He  reads  and  discusses 
world  issues  daily,  spending 
much  of  Sunday  morning  with 
TV  news  commentaries.  He  takes  young 
photographers  under  his  wing  and  has 
transformed  his  apartment — at  Edie's  be- 
hest— into  a  modern-day  version  of  Julia's 
(she  died  in  1961).  Home  is  still  a  place 
filled  with  an  easy,  informal  generosity.  Its 
center  is  the  small  kitchen  table,  where 
food  and  wine  are  served  with  open  laugh- 
ter and  probing  talk — a  far  cry  from  the 
cooler  reaches  of  the  museum  world. 

Capa  is  not  content  to  allow  the  ICP  to 
glide  on  its  own  momentum.  How  could 
he  rest  when  the  future  of  photography  is 
being  challenged  by  TV  and  video?  "TV 
mixes  the  real  and  unreal,"  he  says,  "one 
often  indistinguishable  from 
the  other."  In  the  next 
breath,  he  brings  up  Joel  Peter 
Witkin,  a  photographer  of  the 
grotesque,  who,  on  a  grand, 
aesthetic  scale,  does  essential- 
ly the  same  thing.  Capa  is 
nonetheless  uncertain  about 
showing  Witkin's  work:  "I  am 
mortified  by  his  mind." 

A  dozen  years  ago,  Capa 
sensed  a  public's  readiness  for 
concerned  photography.  To- 
day, in  good  part  because  of 
ICP,  he  faces  a  public  more 
delicately  tuned  to  aestheti- 
cally daring  photography.  An 
observer,  looking  at  the  new 
landscape  of  photography, 
can  see  him  there — tieless,  in- 
formal, his  white  hair  amuss, 
i  looking  like  a  rumpled  guru. 
b  He  is  poised  and  ready,  not  to 

0  expect  miracles,  as  a  fond  trus- 

1  tee  says  of  him,  but  to  make 
"  them.  [ 
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JUUI  KLAR  SEARCHES  THE  GLOBE 
FOR  SPECIAL  GEMS 
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BY  LEONARD  SELLERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KENROIZU 

As  she  talks,  she  casually  fondles  the  jade  necklace— worth 
more  than  any  of  the  Cadillacs  parked  outside— and  then 
hands  it  into  the  audience.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
do  are  in  jade  jewelry  passes  among  the  women  of  the 
Village  Garden  Club,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Manlu  Klar 
stands  at  the  front  of  the  room,  quietly  explaining  the  subtleties  of 
quality  jade.  It's  a  long  way  from  the  Mogok  valley  of  Burma  to  the 
Turtle  Creek  home  of  Bunker  Hunt,  but  Klar  knows  all  the  routes 
of  jade  and  is  calmly  comfortable  at  any  point  along  the  way 

Klar,  vice-president  of  Gumps,  the  eclectic  and  elegant  depart- 
ment store  based  in  San  Francisco,  spends  nearly  four  months  of 
the  year  traveling  the  world  in  pursuit  of  not  only  the  finest  jade 
hut  also  pearls,  coral,  and  colored  gemstones.  And  the  First  Lady 
of  Gumps,  as  she  is  often  called,  has  an  enviable  history  of  suc- 
cess She  s  known  as  a  cherry-picker, "  says  one  West  Coast  gem 
dealer  who  also  works  the  international  markets.  "That  means 
she  11  go  through  a  thousand  packets  of  stones  to  find  the  one  that 
meets  her  standards.  It  drives  the  dealers  crazy." 

Klar  made  her  sense  of  standards  known  at  the  very  start  of  her 
career,  nearly  twenty-six  years  ago.  When  Richard  Gump  asked 
her  to  take  the  Gumps  "taste  test"— a  pictorial  exam  of  the  good 
the  bad    and  the  ugly  that  the  store  used  to  administer  to  all 
potential  employees— Klar  told  him  no.  "Mr.  Gump,"  she  said 
I  don  t  need  good  taste.  1  already  have  it." 
If  Gump  was  taken  aback,  he  would  surely  have  been  no  less  so 
at  the  reaction  of  his  new  employee's  mother  when  she  found  out 
her  daughter  wa:  raking  a  job.  "Manlu,"  said  she,  according  to 


Basically     says  Manlu  Klar.  "what  we  sell  at  Gumps  is  colors  " 

Necklaces,  clockwist  from  top  left:  rope  of  baikalite  jade 

with  lapis;  lapis  buckled  with  white  jade;  biwa  pearls  clashed  with 

carved  green  jade;  bronze  biwa    cuds  clasped  with  chalcedony;  single 

strand  oj  pink  tourmaline  ana  diam  mds;  and  a  twist  i  /  biwa  ' 

pearls  and  Burma  rubies    [  l        'cft:  South  Sea  pearl  and 

green-jade-ard-diamondrings.  Ceni  r:  Green-jade-and-diamond 

ear  clips  and  pendant;  ear  cizj        pink  l  >urmalme 
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ind      in  going  to  work,  but  really,  in  a 
fathers  went  to  the  Philippines  with 


"1  was  trained  as  a  colorist,"  she  says.  "Basically,  what  we  sell  at 
C  iumps  is  colors,  a  wonderful  range  of  colors,  the  shades  of  nature. 


n!  staved,  founding  families  and  sue 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  colonial 

a  wi     d    hat  ended  abruptly  with  the  Japanese 
up        n  in  World  War  11;  in  those  troubled  times,  the  Klar 
fami!  |  was  interned  tor  three  years. 

Perhaps  that  experience  is  what  put  the  steel  in  her  person- 
ality. Where  other  people  would  be  intimidated,  Klar  can 
power  her  way  through.  She  has  squatted  for  hours  at  road- 
side stalls  along  Canton  Road  in  Hong  Kong,  sorting 
through  an  endless  stream  of  junk  jade,  fighting  leg  cramps 
and  tough-minded  merchants.  She  has  cut  advantageous  deals 
with  Japanese  businessmen  who  are  rigid  and  tearful  when  dealing 
with  women.  She  has  survived  the  heat,  bugs, 
and  wretched  food  of  India,  subzero  Russian 
weather,  and  enough  ceremonial  tea  to  float  a 
clipper  ship. 

The  results  of  her  efforts  are  scattered  across 
the  jewelry  display  cases  of  the  Gumps  stores  in 
San  Francisco,  Halla'-,  Houston,  and  Beverly 
Hills:  soft,  glittering  swirls  of  color — pink 
corals,  ivory  pearls,  jades  that  run  the  range 
from  snow  to  lime  Jell-O,  random  rainbows  of 
citrine,  tourmaline,  sapphires,  and  rubies. 
There  are  no  watches  or  diamond  wedding 
rings  at  Gumps.  There  is  none  of  the  flash  and 
trash  of  mass  marketing.  Klar's  jewelry  is  quiet 
to  a  point  approaching  understatement.  The 
gentleness  of  colors  and  simplicity  of  design 
are  almost  Zen. 

"I  try  not  to  look  in  the  windows  of  jewelry 
stores,"  Klar  remarks.  "What  I  see  tends  to 
make  me  nauseated. "  She  is  too  tactful  to  elab- 
orate. Asked  to  comment  on  the  massive 
jewe'ry  of  a  Hong  Kong  designer  now  much  in  vogue,  Klar  replies, 
"1  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  It's  better  left  unsaid." 

Surprisingly,  though,  she  breaks  down  when  asked  point-blank 
about  Tiffany.  "That's  a  sad  question.  I  used  to  think  Tiffany's  was 
absolutely  wonderful.  My  first  trip  to  New  York,  I  had  to  go  there. 
I  used  to  base  my  goals  on  Tiffany's  and  wanted  my  work  to  be  as 
fine  as  theirs.  I  don't  think  that  anymore:  it's  not  the  same.  The 
quality  has  been  compromised.  Quality,  you  see,  has  to  be  built 
in,  part  of  everything. 

"One  of  the  few  things  I  would  truly  want  to  own  is  a  tine 
Schlumberger,  a  brooch.  Tiffany's  used  to  carry  things  like  that. 
Not  anymore." 

Klar's  aesthetic  education  began  early.  Sent  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  study  Oriental  art  history  at  the  University  of  California 


Where  the  natural  colors  are  intense,  like  some  corals,  the  surface 
is  'soft. '  We  have  a  good  depth  and  range  of  material,  but  we  trv  Co 
specialize  in  certain  things:  jade  and  pearls,  aquamarine,  tourma- 
line, citrine,  and  amethvst." 

Like  many  other  people  who  deal  in  gemstones,  Klar  dislikes 
the  term  "semiprecious."  Not  only  can  it  suggest  a  completely 
misleading  price  range;  it  also  fails  to  reflect  the  passions  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  genuine  connoisseur.  "There's  no  such  thing 
as  semihonest  ot  semipregnant,"  Klar  says  with  disdain. 

Her  selections  create  an  epiphany  in  the  Inner  Jade  Room,  a 

by-invitation-only  inner  sanctum  at  each  Gumps  location.  In 

those  small,  twilit  rooms,  the  carved  stones  seem  to  emanate 

palpable  waves  ot  piercing  beauty.  When  Arturo  Toscanini  sat  in 

the  room  in  the  San  Francisco  store,  fingering 

a  number  of  the  jade  pieces  spread  before  him, 

his  eyes  misted  over.  "Mr.  Gump,"  he  said, 

"this  is  what  your  wonderful  jade  has  done  to 

me."  In  the  guest  book,  he  penned — instead 

ot  the  usual  banalities — a  bar  oi  Beethoven. 

Next  to  the  music  is  the  stain  of  a  teardrop. 

As  fragile  in  appearance  as  a  jade  figurine, 
Klar,  fifty,  is  quiet  and  controlled,  her  move- 
ments fluid  and  graceful.  Her  wrists  are  so 
small  that  she  can  wear  the  solid-jade  bracelets 
made  for  Chinese  women.  (Most  American 
women  can  wear  only  bracelets  made  for  Chi- 
nese men,  but  few  people  wear  either  kind.  A 
perfectly  matched  pair  can  cost  $80,000.) 
Klar's  well-rested  looks  belie  a  woman  who  has 
conducted  business  in  fourteen  cities  in  twen- 
ty-one days.   Vulnerable  as  she  seems,  she 
knows  her  way  around  a  long  list  ot  airports,  is 
able  to  deal  with  the  many  types  of  custom  offi- 
cers, and  can  find  a  taxi  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. She  has  tramped  through  the  snows  of  Moscow  to  secure 
raw  material  and  can  design  the  jewelry,  too.  A  widow,  Klar  may 
seem  as  delicate  as  the  colors  she  picks,  but  she  can  also  be  as  hand 
as  the  stones. 

A  typical  buying  trip  takes  her  literally  around  the  world.  From 
San  Francisco  she  goes  to  New  York  tor  business  meetings,  then 
on  to  Idar-Oberstein,  Germany,  to  see  gem  cutters,  mainly  fami- 
lies that  she  has  worked  with  for  years.  "I've  always  disliked  Ger- 
man tourists, "  Klar  says,  "but  over  time  I've  made  some  of  my  best 
friends  in  that  country." 

Though  she  usually  has  a  mental  shopping  list,  she  is  always  on 
the  lookout  tor  the  odd  surprise.  On  one  of  her  visits  to  Germany, 
a  cutter  brought  out  some  old  family  necklaces,  thinking  to  amuse 
Klar  with  art  deco  styles  that  had  disappeared  decades  before. 


Klar  arranges  a  tray  oj  pear 
necklaces  with  her  customary  care. 


at  Berkeley,  she  soon  switched  to  the  Schaefter  School  of  Design.      "There  were  fabulous  cuts,"  Klar  says,  "designs  using  agates  and 


Each  accented  with  diamonds,  ear  clips  (from  left)  of  gleaming  rubelue ,  chalcedony,  pink  coral,  aquamarine,  and  lavender  jade. 


Left:  Rope  of  chalcedony  and  amethysts.  Right:  Black-jade  necklace  with  antique-jade  clasp.  Below:  Pearl  rings  in  rare  hues. 


crystals.  Old-fashioned  cushion  cuts  with  rounded  corners;  cabo- 
chon  tops  with  faceted  bottoms.  I  said,  'Can  you  do  this  for  me? 
Can  you  recut  this  way  to  make  pairs?' They  said,  'Yes,  of  course,' 
and  that  started  it. "  The  old,  seemingly  lost  styles  were  combined 
with  such  unexpected  stones  as  citrines.  Once  again  Klar  was 
bringing  home  something  unique. 

From  Germany  she  travels  to  Italy — Milan  is  for  lapis,  Florence 
tor  coral.  "Italians  are  just  wild,  and  the  most  fun,"  she  says,  "but 
if  I  stayed  very  long  I'd  eat  myself  to  death."  Overindulgence  is 
not  a  problem  when  she  moves  on  to  India  in  search  of  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  tourmalines.  "India 
is  difficult  and  disorganized,"  she  says.  "The 
people  are  nice,  but  it's  just  a  difficult  country. 
And  it  starts  right  at  the  airport." 

Today  the  gem  market  in  India  is  glutted 
with  "cooked"  stones,  baked  in  kilns  to 
change  their  natural  colors.  And,  in- 
creasingly, stones  are  subjected  to  irra- 
diation, a  process  that  produces  color 
change,  but  seldom  permanently.  A  buyer  has 
to  be  careful  and  knowledgeable.  Klar  main- 
tains that  she  has  never  been  stung.  "The 
problem  has  generally  been  limited  to  color-treated  stones,"  Klar 
says,  "or  people  trying  to  pass  off  fluorite  as  jade.  When  I  first 
started,  a  dealer  tried  to  sell  me  grossularite  as  Siberian  nephrite, 
but  even  then  I  spotted  it  right  away."  (Grossularite,  a  mineral 
that  can  be  found  in  light  green  colors  in  Sri  Lanka,  is  currently 
being  mass-marketed  under  the  misleading  names  of  "Transvaal 
jade"  or  "South  African  jade.")  It  helps,  of  course,  if  one  is  a 
regular  customer.  Klar,  who  generally  has  long-standing  relation- 
ships with  dealers,  seldom  encounters  simple  fraud.  "Today  the 
concern  is  mainly  color  treatment,  and  some  stones  are  outright 
dyed,  as  with  an  occasional  piece  of  lavender  jade.  When  I  bring 
them  home  I  put  them  in  epoxy  salt  or  into  the  sunlight.  If  there's 
something  wrong,  I  just  return  it  all." 

After  India,  Klar  moves  on  to  Hong  Kong,  a  city  she  labels 
"exciting  and  hectic."  "I  like  working  with  the  Chinese,"  she 
explains.  "They're  out  to  make  and  spend  money.  If  you  let  them, 
it  would  be  one  big  party. "  Hong  Kong  is  her  main  source  of  jade, 
and  many  of  her  business  connections  there  have  had  a  long  rela- 
tionship with  Gumps.  One  elderly  man  has  been  dealing  with  the 


firm  since  the  1920s,  and  directly  with  Klar  since  1969. 

Their  business  ritual  never  changes.  Klar  makes  her  first  call  at 
ten  A.M.  and  spends  hours  going  through  his  wares.  She  returns  in 
the  afternoon  and  repeats  the  process,  stopping  before  the  light 
fades.  "You  can't  trust  your  eyes  after  a  while,"  she  says,  "and 
when  the  light  changes,  colors  will  too."  The  following  morning 
she  returns  to  make  the  final  selections.  The  haggling  begins  (al- 
ways with  the  help  of  a  translator).  Quick  computations  of  offers 
and  counteroffers  are  done  on  an  abacus;  the  dealer  doesn't  trust 
modern  calculators.  Sometimes  there  are  three  abaci  going  at 
once.  Each  piece  is  fought  over  individually; 
as  Klar  has  it,  each  is  "treated  as  a  person,"  due 
attention  being  paid  to  each  detail  of  size, 
weight,  color,  and  condition.  When  finally  all 
prices  are  agreed  on,  the  old  man  speaks  the 
only  English  words  he  ever  says,  the  same 
words  he  uses  year  after  year.  "You  Chinese," 
he  says  to  the  lady  from  San  Francisco;  "you 
Chinese." 

From  Hong  Kong,  Klar  will  travel  to  Manila 
to  spend  a  weekend  with  her  family,  then  fly 
on  to  Japan.  She  will  visit  Tokyo  and  Kyoto 
but  do  most  of  her  business  in  Kobe,  poring 
through  mounds  of  pearls.  Then  she  heads  for  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  far  from  her  home  to  her  office,  where  she  oversees  a 
staff  that  ranges  from  designers  to  thewoman  who  comes  in  three 
times  a  week  to  hand-tie  the  silk  necklace  threads.  Klar  isn't  crazy 
about  the  administrative  part  of  her  job  and  would  like  to  spend 
more  time  in  actually  manufacturing  the  jewelry,  selecting  the 
gemstones  and  designing  the  settings.  She  still  enjoys  the  travel 
but  concedes  that  she  gets  tired  more  easily  now  than  she  used  to: 
"It's  just  the  pace. "  She  has  come  to  hate  airports.  Wh;ir  keeps  her 
going?  "It's  the  finding  of  things,  discovering  and  bringing  them 
back.  That  is  the  excitement." 

The  excitement  is  evident  as  Klar  stands  in  Caroline  Hunt's 
Dallas  living  room,  talking  to  the  Village  Garden  Club.  She  flew 
in  the  night  before  and  will  soon  be  leaving  tor  Houston.  But  if 
Marilu  Klar  is  tired,  her  fatigue  is  hidden  in  her  delight  of  sharing 
her  knowledge.  Her  eyes  sparkle  like  the  stones  in  her  hands.  □ 

Leonard  Sellers,  a  professor  of  journalism  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity, is  on  sabbatical  in  Greece,  where  he  is  completing  a  novel. 
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WAY 


ART  DECO  ASSUMED  A 

PLAYFUL  AND  EASY 

UTILITY  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 

U.S.  DESIGNERS 


GILBERT  KIIIIDI 

I  iti   \  . > 1 1 1 1 \  of  rosewood 
and  burl,  redwood  veneers, 
brass,  brass  plated  steel,  Plexi 
glass,  Fabrikoid,  glass,  andebo 
nized  plywood,  ca.  1935. 


DONALD  DESKEY 

Center:  rbree-panel  screen 
of  oil  paint  and  metal  leal  on 
canvas,  ca.  1929. 


Art  deco  had  its  christening  at  the 
Pans  Exposition  Internationale 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  in  1925,  but 
it  enjoyed  its  brash  youth  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  no  modern  move- 
ment in  the  decorative  arts  had 
hitherto  existed.  French  ideals  of  in- 
dividuality and  fine  craftsmanship 
were  supplanted  by  a  style  fitted  to 
what  was  euphorically  called  modern 
times. 

The  term  "art  deco"  did  not  yet 
exist  to  describe  this  style — it  was 
coined  long  afterward  by  one  of  its  his- 
torians. In  France,  it  was  "art  mo- 
derne";  in  the  United  States,  "mo- 
derne"  or  "modernistic,"  which  imi- 
tated not  the  richly  decorative  aspects 
of  French  art  deco  but  the  more  aus- 
tere forms  of  machines  and  skyscrap- 
ers, to  which  the  latest  in  "streamlin- 
ing" was  soon  applied.  Even  immobile 
household  objects — radios,  toasters, 
ashtrays — took  their  aerodynamic  zip 
from  airplanes  and  racing  cars. 

By  the  1940s,  it  all  began  to  look 
absurdly  dated;  but,  inevitably,  a  gen- 
eration later  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  aft  deco  had  become  "collecti- 
ble." Today  it  is  imitated,  collected, 
and  written  about.  A  handsome  new 
book  about  it  has  just  appeared:  Amer- 
ican Art  Deco  (Abrams),  by  Alastair 
Duncan,  a  consultant  on  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  decorative  arts 
at  Chtistie's  New  York. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  the 
subject  he  discusses,  furniture,  more 


PAULTHEODORE 
FRANKL 

Above:  "Puzzle  Desk,"  of  red 
lacquer  with  silver-leared  drawers 
and  silvered  handles,  ca.  1927. 


DONALD  DESKEY 

Above:  Adjustable  table 
of  aluminum  and  Bakelite, 
ca.  1930.  "Deskey's  furniture  is 
simple:  the  basic  design  is 
good"  (New  Yorker;  1928). 
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craft  than  art,  has  peculiar  interest.  In  < 
the  early  1920s,  American  furniture 
was  a  g:uesome  pastiche  of  styles,  but  ■ 
when  it  caught  up  with  the  twentieth 
century,  the  inspiration  was  not 
French  hut  German.  "The  straight 
line,"  writes  Duncan,  "became  for  the 
first  time  a  source  of  beauty." 

Though  most  of  the  outstanding 
furniture  designers  in  the  United 
States  had  been  trained  in  Europe,  the 
American  scene  ignited  their  fancies. 
"Why  not  skyscraper  furniture?"  won- 
dered one.  And  why  not  multipur- 
pose, "2-in-l"  furniture?  The  "ser- 
vant problem"  might  be  solved  by  the 
abolition  of  dust-catching  moldings 
and  cornices. 

New  materials  were  called  for.  Ar- 
chitects endorsed  and  designed  metal 
furniture:  the  work  not  of  craftsmen 
but  of  machines;  no  longer  disguised 
as  wood  but  forthrightly  proclaiming 
its  ultramodern  nature.  Other  materi- 
als came  into  use,  never  before  heard 
of  and  some  rarely  heard  of  since — 
Fabrikoid,  Vitrolite,  Bakelite,  Tran- 
sits, Formica — while  fine  wood  in  un- 
adorned expanses  seemed  to  show  off 
its  intrinsic  beauty  better  than  fine 
carving  had  done. 

In  startling  combinations  and  per- 
mutations, these  materials  were 
worked  into  playful,  handsome,  and 
useful  pieces.  A  few,  by  star  designers, 
can  be  seen  on  these  pages. 

— Eve  Auchincloss 

Many  piec.  described  in  American  Art 
Deco  will  be  included  in  a  traveling  shi  >u 

opening  at  the  Smithsonian's  Renuick 
Gallery  on  April  17  and  continuing  in 
Miami,  Oniaha,  Tub,    andSt.  Paul. 


PAULTHEODORE 
FRANKL 

Left:  Dressing-table 
bench,  lacquer  on  wood, 
ca.  1927. 


JOSEPH  URBAN 

Below:  Two  armchairs  and 
table  of  lacquered  wood, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  airbrushed 
cotton  and  silk,  ca.  1921. 


CONNOISSEUR 
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FRANK  LLOYD 
WRIGHT 

Above:  Desk  and  chair  of 
"Cherokee  Red"  enameled  steel, 
walnut,  and  brass-plated  metal, 
ca.  1937 — commissioned  for 
the  Johnson  Wax  Building, 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


KEM  WEBER 

Left:  Desk  and  chair  of  bird's-eye 
maple,  sage-gray-green  lacquer, 
silver-leafed  drawer  handles,  and 
leather  writing  surface  decorated 
with  painted  silver  design,  ca.  1928. 
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f  aving  already  asserted  in  these  pages  that  the 
establishment's  dry  martini  is  a  singular  wonder 
(  A  Great  and  Sudden  Glory,"  November  1983) 
and  having  tt  ^,fied  elsewhere  that  its  prosciutto, 
cured  by  a  heau  vaiter  from  Parma,  is  the  finest  to 
be  found  on  these  shores,  I  hesitated  to  shed  any  mote  ink  in  its 
pra.se-but  not  for  long.  The  place.  Felidia,  a  Yugoslav  -accented 
Italian  restaurant  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan  where  a 

Above:  CtefUdia  Bastiankh  cooks  con  brio  at  her  restaurant 
belidia.  At  right,  raw  materials  for  the  feast. 
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HSemson  carpacao,  tOith  cJ  ledmontese  Miite  trujjk 
andinsalata  di  comglio. 


es 


xDruff  led  risotto  and  papardelle  (egg.  noodles)  u)itli 
porcim  (wild  ^Limbnan  mushrooms). 


good  deal  of  my  time  is  spent  in  the  absorption  of  chilled  gin  and 
other  forms  of  higher  learning.  The  excuse  this  time:  to  report  on 
a  "game  feast,"  a  seven-course  dinner  of  wild  foods  with  appro- 
priate vinous  accompaniments. 

Although  an  etymologist  reasonably  might  conclude  that  the 
restaurant's  name,  Felidia,  is  a  collective  designation  for  cats,  it 
actually  is  rooted  in  happiness  and  ethnicity.  It  was  formed,  felici- 
tously, by  the  telescoping  of  the  first  names  ot  the  owners,  Felice 
and  Lidia  (from  the  Greek  Ludia,  "a  Lydian  woman")  Bastianich. 
The  Bastianiches  are  ethnic  Italians  from  the  southeast  coast  of 
Istria,  some  seventy  miles  across  the  Adriatic  from  Venice.  Their 
surname,  originally  Bastiani,  was  Slavicized  by  law  with  the 
accession  of  Istria  (minus  Trieste)  by  Yugoslavia  in  1946.  Their 
menu  and  culinary  style  reflect  both  the  topographic  peculiarities 
and  muddled  political  history  of  their  native  turf,  an  agricultural- 
ly poor  region  where  mountains  thrust  up  behind  a  rocky  littoral 
with,  as  Lidia  puts  it,  "not  much  in  between."  Since  the  over- 
throw of  the  indigenous  Istrians  by  the  Romans  in  177  B.C.,  the 
peninsula  has  been  occupied  or  rule.!  by  a  succession  of  outlying 
powers,  from  Charlemagne's  Franks  u  the  doges  of  Venice,  by 
Hapsburg  Austria,  Italy,  and  now  Yugoslavia.  As  a  consequence 
of  all  this  cultural  interchange,  the  region's  cuisine  is  somewhat 
polygenetic.  Even  the  Italian  influence  is  intermixed  with  what 
the  late  Waverley  Root  termed  "seepages  from  the  basically 
Byzantine  cookery  to  the  east,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Slav  And 
Jewish."  Th?  Bastianiches  grew  up  on  it  all  and  serve  it  in  mouth- 

■tering  combinations  at  Felidia. 


Lidia  Bastianich  dilates  passionately  on  foods  in  general  and 
game  in  particular.  Game  was  the  meat  of  her  hardscrabble,  post- 
war childhood.  Its  relative  scarcity  required  the  sort  of  culinary 
ingenuity  that  could  make  a  family  meal  of  a  single  small  bird, 
with  "everyone  getting  at  least  the  taste,  if  not  much  of  the  sub- 
stance." Today,  with  an  enormously  popular  restaurant  in  its 
sixth  year  of  startling  profitability,  the  Bastianiches  have  come  a 
long  way  from  impoverished  postwar  Istria.  At  the  restaurant,  as 
in  Istria,  polenta  and  risotto  are  much  in  evidence,  along  with 
such  pastas  (rudimentarily  derived  from  Italy  proper  but  virtually 
unknown  there)  as  pasutice,  mlina,  strnckli,  and/u^i;  robust  pork - 
based  soups  like  joia  (a  vaunted  hangover  cure  thick  with  pota- 
toes, beans,  and  sauerkraut),  bobici,  and  mmestra  di  far;  fish  and 
shellfish;  and,  in  season,  game  in  abundance.  The  game  Lidia 
cooks  today,  although  served  in  more  than  ample  portions,  is  no- 
table tor  its  intense  sapidity — an  intensity  developed  back  in  the 
lean  years,  when  there  wasn't  "much  of  the  substance." 

^^^7  and  many  others  find  Lidia  a  compellingly  beautiful 
f  i  woman:  not  by  the  willowy  standards  of  our  own  day, 
I  I  to  be  sure,  but  in  her  own  large,  thick-boned,  sump- 
^^L  tuously  upholstered  fashion.  At  first  glance,  she  could 
V.^^  be  the  personification  of  mama  in  the  kitchen,  cook- 

ing con  amore  but  with  no  cultivation.  The  impression  is  accurate 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  Lidia  herself  goes  a  lot  further.  By  dint 
of  long  experimentation,  extensive  travel,  concentrated  scholar- 
ship, and  force  of  will,  Lidia  has  altogether  transcended  her  sim- 
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LsOtecnino  sausage,  made  u)ith  duck,  porn,  and  \Dexas  { r/larinated  fillet  of  eln,  pan -seared  and  simmered  in 

boar;  mostarda  di  cremona  (fruit  relish).  JUarolo  -  laced  sauce  derived  from  elk . 


pie,  down-home  culinary  origins.  She  expatiates  with  impressive 
erudition  on  suhjects  like  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  taste, 
the  effects  of  climate  on  sensory  perception,  the  chemistry  of 
food,  and  other  esoterica  left  undisturbed  bw  most  formally 
trained  chefs.  She  has  taught  college  courses  in  food-related  an- 
thropology and  has  conducted  frequent  wine  seminars. 

The  game  feast — "una  cena  stagionale  d'autunno" — had  been 
scheduled  for  a  Monday  evening  last  November.  I  looked  forward 
to  the  meal  with  eagerness,  and  even  more  to  the  subsequent 
debriefing  Lidia  had  promised  me.  By  and  large,  I'd  been  tamiliar 
with  the  whats  and  hows  of  her  cooking  for  some  time;  this  would 
be  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn  the  whys  in  a  structured  context 
devised  by  the  chef  herself.  Except  to  say  that  the  cena  stagionale 
was  superb  from  start  to  finish,  1  won't  subject  the  reader  to  any 
more  adjectival  effusions  about 
the  meal  itself  than  are  un- 
avoidable. Black  tie  had  been 
specified,  and  the  participants 
assembled  at  a  single  long  table 
in  a  sedate,  wood-paneled  pri- 
vate dining  room  on  the  restau- 
rant's second  floor.  There  were 
a  dozen  or  so  of  us  present, 
selected  by  and  including  this 
magazine's  editor-in-chief, 
whose  sworn,  thumb-biting  en- 
mity I'd  incurred  years  earlier 
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In  a  parade  of  fine  Italian  wines  is  this  1971  Lodali  Barbaresco. 


but  who  turns  out  to  be  a  charming  guy,  really,  once  the  Berlucchi 
spumante  (the  sparkling  aperitif  of  the  evening)  gets  flowing. 

The  meal  opened  with  small  portions  of  venison  carpaccio, 
blanketed  in  shavings  of  Piedmontese  white  truffle,  and  insalatadi 
coniglio:  a  salad  of  steamed  rabbit,  cut  in  julienne  strips,  disposed 
on  a  bed  of  white  chicory,  garnished  with  raisins  and  walnut 
meats,  dressed  with  Tuscan  olive  oil  and  Modenese  balsamic 
vinegar.  The  next  two  courses,  served  together,  were  truffled 
risotto  and  papardelle  with  porcini — the  fleshy,  cepelike  wild  Um- 
brian  mushrooms  named  tor  their  supposed  resemblance  to  fat 
piglets.  Though  the  inclusion  of  pungent  white  truffles  in  succes- 
sive courses  may  have  been  redundant,  the  nearest  thing  to  artic- 
ulated criticism  one  heard  was  a  collective  sigh  of  rapture.  The 
two  meatless  offerings  were  succeeded  by  cotechino  sausage.  This, 

the  handiwork  of  Dante  Lau- 
rrnti,  the  resident  prosciuttist 
and  general  salumiere,  had  been 
made  with  duck,  pork,  and  free- 
range  Texas  boar  and  was 
serve5  ith  nostarda  di  Cre- 
mona, the  chutneylike  fruit  rel- 
ish that  impels  some  of  its  fan- 
ciers to  place  the  violin  second 
among  Cremona's  civilizing  in- 
fluences. The  evening's  piece 
de  resistance  was  fillet  of  elk, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  five 
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QJuince  tart,  from  a  vOinter  fruit  that  y-strians 
pick  green  anastou)  among  linen. 


days  of  juniper-sharpened  marination,  then  had  been  sliced,  pan- 
seared,  and  briefly  simmered  in  an  intense,  Barolo-laced  sauce 
derived  from  the  beast's  browned  bones  and  spare  parts.  Dessert 
was  a  quince  tart,  accompanied  by  Malvasia  delle  Lipari  from 
Stromboli.  Reluctant  to  put  an  end  to  our  revels,  we  all  lingered 
on  for  some  time,  conversing  animatedly,  telling  raunchy  stories, 
nibbling  biscotti  as  we  sipped  the  heeltaps  of  the  Malvasia,  and 
greeting  Lidia's  postprandial  appearance  with  a  heartfelt  round  of 
applause. 


idia  and  1  later  got  together  for  the  promised  post 
mortem.  "The  courses  were  planned  first, "  she  said, 


m     "^   "and  the  wines  were  matched  to  them.  This  wasn't  a 
§  wine  tasting  but  a  dinner  of  wild  foods,  and  1  didn't 

^^^^^t^  want  them  to  be  submissive  to  the  wines.  I  chose  the 
Berlucchi  spumante  as  the  aperitivo  for  several  reasons.  Most 
Americans  still  think  of  the  sweet  Astis  in  connection  with  spu- 
mante, but  Italy  is  now  producing  some  fantastic  brut  spu- 
mantes — dosage  zero  wines,  with  no  sugar  at  all.  The  Berlucchi  is 
fresh,  with  a  bit  of  a  idity.  It  starts  the  gistric  juices  flowing,  and 
the  oxygen  clears  the  tast<  buds. 

"Cooking  and  eating  is  all  memory;  you  adapt  the  original 
experiences  and  sensations  ind  gear  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  Rabbits  here,  tor  example,  don't  eat  as  much  grass  or 
get  as  much  exercise  as  in  Europe,  so  you  make  adjustments  to 
compensate  for  the  differences.  The  chicory  in  the  salad  gave  the 
rabbit  some  of  the  grassy  flavor  !  remember.  In  Italy  there'd  be 


pomegranate  seeds  in  the  dish,  but  Americans  won't  eat  seeds, 
and,  anyway,  pomegranates  weren't  in  season,  so  I  used  raisins. 

"The  venison  [raised  and  supplied  by  Josef  von  Kerckerinck, 
one  of  the  dinner  guests  and  the  subject  of  an  article  in  last 
December's  Connoisseur]  was  so  tine  that  I  wanted  to  serve  it  as 
simply  as  possible.  Also,  I  didn't  want  it  to  upstage  the  truffles  or 
too  closely  foreshadow  the  elk,  which  was  to  be  the  crescendo  of 
the  whole  orchestration.  The  wine  tor  the  first  courses,  Lacrima- 
rosa  d'Irpinia,  a  rose  from  Mastroberardino,  was  a  compromise 
between  the  demands  of  the  venison  and  the  rabbit.  It  wouldn't 
stand  up  to  venison  in  a  more  robust  torm  but  was  well  matched  to 
the  carpaccio  treatment,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the  rabbit. 

"For  the  risotto,  I  wanted  as  little  complication  as  possible 
because  the  rice  was  just  a  background  support  for  the  truffles,  a 
play  of  one  texture  against  another  that  reversed  the  play  of  the 
soft  papardelle  against  the  meatier  porcini.  The  risotto  was  just 
Arborio  rice,  cooked  with  shallots,  butter,  and  chicken  con- 
somme and  finished  with  grated  Parmesan  and  lots  of  fresh- 
ground  pepper.  Why  pepper'  Because  your  taste  buds  have  a 
threshold  of  receptivity,  which  diminishes  with  successive  tast- 
ings. The  pepper  sensitizes  the  nerve  endings,  making  them 
receptive  to  whatever  follows.  The  papardelle  was  homemade  in 
the  Istrian  style,  which  is  only  half  as  eggy  as  most  fresh  Italian 
pastas  and  doesn't  conflict  with  the 
unique  flavor  of  the  porcini,  which 
has  a  heavy  richness  of  its  own.  I 
chose  a  '71  Lodali  Barbaresco  for 
both  dishes  and  the  next  course,  too, 
because  too  many  wines  would  have 
created  confusion. 

"The  '77  Amarone  served  with 
the  elk  is  a  round,  full-textured  wine 
that  stands  up  well  to  the  dish.  [My 
own,  possibly  idiosyncratic  impres- 
sion of  the  dish  was  that  it  tasted  like 
the  color  purple.]  It  hasn't  much 
complexity,  but  it's  much  fruitier 
than  the  others  we  served.  I  wanted 
that  fruitiness  because  of  the  high 
mineral  content  of  elk,  and  the  sim- 
plicity, so  that  the  food  could  be  the 
focus  of  attention.  The  meat  was 
served  with  turnips,  chestnut  and 
carrot  purees,  Savoy  cabbage,  and 
lady  apples — all  seasonal  accompa- 
niments with  climatic  and  geograph- 
ical affinities  to  the  elk. 

"The  quince  tart  makes  use  of  a 
winter  fruit  that  has  special,  nostal- 
gic associations  tor  me.  I  remember 

picking  up  green  [windfall]  quinces  as  a  little  girl  in  Istria  and 
putting  them  in  dark  closets,  where  they'd  perfume  our  clothes 
while  they  ripened.  The  Malvasia  delle  Lipari  served  with  the  tart 
grows  in  very  mineral  soil  under  an  intense  sun  and  has  a  lovely 
apricot  aroma  that  complements  the  unique  subtle  flavor  and 
pulpv  texture  of  the  quince.  With  its  golden  color,  it  looks  syrupy 
in  the  bottle,  but  it's  not,  because  the  minerals  in  the  soil  cut  the 
sugar  produced  bv  the  sun." 

Lidia  concluded  with  a  question:  Had  everyone  enjoyed  the 
dinner.'  1  assured  her  that  we  had  indeed.  As  I  listened  to  her  ex- 
egesis, the  meal  began  to  taste  even  better  in  retrospect.  I  wished 
mv  tablemates  were  there  to  share  this  final  course  with  me.  □ 

Jay  Jacobs  lives  in  New  York  and  writes  frequently  on  food. 


Lacrimarosa  d'Irpinia,  a 
tea-colored  rose. 
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CHAIR:  George  II 
Irish  carved 
mahogany  wmgchair 
circa  1750. 


CARD-TABLE: 
William  and  Mary 
japanned  fold- 
over  card-table, 
circa  1690. 


PAINTING:  Oil  on 
canvas  depicting 
rabbits  in  a 
landscape  (signed 
indistinctly  and 
dated  1844). 


IKentshire 

37  East  12th  Si   ^et 
New  York.  NY  10003 
(212) 673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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Why  sporting  rights? 

because  they  profit  those 

who  fish  and  shoot 

by  robin  duthy 


Like  any  other  kind  oi  real  estate,  a  river- 
bank,  a  deer  forest,  or  a  grouse  moor  can  be 
bought  as  an  investment.  The  buyer  gets 
an  income  by  letting  out  the  shooting  and 
fishing  rights,  and  he  can  expect  a  capital 
gain  if  demand  for  sporting  properties 
keeps  growing.  Sales  and  rental  values  are 
crucially  affected  by  how  much  game  there 
is  to  kill. 

Scotland's  famous  and  beautiful  sport- 
ing estates  have  recently  been  through  bad 
times,  though  the  outlook  is  now  brighter, 
with  demand  from  American,  Scandina- 
vian, and  Arab  sportsmen  at  an  all-time 
high.  For  twenty  years,  however,  Scot- 
land's salmon  have  been  under  attack  horn 
pollution,  illegal  netting,  and  disease.  An 
official  crackdown  on  malefactors  has  now 
turned  the  tide.  Last  spring's  run  of  salmon 
up  some  rivers  was  the  biggest  tor  forty 
years,  and  Scottish  risi  is  winning  back 
its  reputation  as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  two  other  great  sports  Scotland 
offers,  grouse  shooting  and  deer  stalking, 
have  fared  less  well.  The  grouse  have  lost 
much  of  their  habitat  to  forestry  planta- 


tions and  overgrazing  of  heather  by  sheep, 
though  moor  owners  are  looking  into  ways 
to  help  them  flourish  again.  Scotland's 
deer  population  stands  at  around  250,000, 
and  though  afforestation  has  interfered 
with  the  movement  of  stags  to  their  rutting 
grounds,  they  are  less  severely  threatened 
than  grouse. 

But  it  is  the  Atlantic  salmon,  Saimo  sa- 
lar,  a  finer  and  more  subtly  flavored  fish 
than  its  Pacific  cousin,  that  draws  most 
sportsmen  to  Scotland.  Its  value  as  a 
resource  was  recognized  in  the  eleventh 
centurv,  when  Malcolm  II  of  Scotland  for- 
bade the  taking  of  salmon  from  the  Feast  i  A 
the  Assumption  to  Martinmas.  Yet  at 
times  salmon  was  so  plentiful  that  the 
Scots  complained  of  having  to  eat  it  too 
often.  In  the  1970s,  dwindling  catches  of 
salmon  on  the  rivers  brought  a  downturn 
in  the  market  tor  fishing  rights,  though 
these  are  now  back  to  record  levels. 

The  value  of  the  tights  is  calculated 
according  to  the  number  of  fish  you  can 
expect  to  take  in  a  year,  using  the  average 
catch  over  the  last  ten  years  as  a  bench- 


mark. In  I960,  the  g<  ting  rate  was  $100  to 
$300  per  fish  per  year.  Today  the  rate  var- 
ies between  $1,500  and  $6,000.  Fishing 
rights  can  be  bought  on  the  small  spate  riv- 
ers oi  the  west  coast  for  $1,500  to  $2,500 
per  fish  per  year,  while  on  the  great  east- 
coast  rivers,  such  as  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  and 
the  Tweed,  the  rate  is  between  $3,000  and 
Sc\000.  Individual  beats — usually  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  and  in  one  case  a 
whole  river,  the  Conon — have  been  sold 
off  on  a  time-share  basis.  A  good  week  on  a 
beat  on  the  Conon  that  was  expected  to 
yield  tyyenty  fish  is  believed  to  have  made 
$130,000,  or  $6,500  a  fish. 

These  rights  have  been  a  fine  invest- 
ment, though  some  agents  ate  now  expect- 
ing prices  to  mark  time.  The  price  per  fish 
may  be  set  for  a  cooling-off  period,  but  the 
investment  interest  lies  in  the  chance — 
some  say  probability — of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  salmon  taken. 
Meantime,   the  cost  of  renting  a  good 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of The  Successful 
Investor. 
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An  entrepreneur  entrusts 
personal  assets  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


People  with  sizable  port- 
folios come  to  Morgan 
for  good  investment 
performance.  They 
know  our  investments 
on  their  behalf  have 
produced  consistently 
superior  results. 

But  they  also  know 
that  performance  at 
The  Morgan  Bank  goes 
well  beyond  good  num- 
bers. For  example: 

1.  Morgan  develops 
a  strategy  suited  to 
your  objectives.  Draw- 
ing on  our  knowledge 
of  U.S.  and  world 
markets,  we  tailor  an 
investment  program  to 
your  specific  goals— a  program 
that  is  actively  managed  by  in- 
vestment officers  who  average  17 
years  of  experience. 

Morgan  combines  the  entire 
range  of  traditional  equity  and 
fixed  income  investments  with 
opportunities  available  only  to 
our  clients.  For  instance,  Bruce 
Underwood,  the  officer  shown 
above,  develops  privately  placed 
investments  that  offer  higher  tax- 


Morgan  officer  Bruce  Underwood  develops  tax-exempt  private  placements,  which 
have  included  financing  modern  hospital  equipment  like  the  CT  scanner  shown  above. 

exempt  yields  than  are  generally 
available  in  the  public  markets. 

2.  Morgan  is  expert  in  plan- 
ning and  administering  estates. 

Most  o(  our  trust  officers  have  law 
degrees.  All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  complicated 
issues,  such  as  advance  planning 
to  help  you  minimize  your  tax 
exposures,  or  supervising  the 
appraisal  and  sale  of  a  special 
asset  like  an  art  collection  or  a 


privately  held  firm. 

3.  Morgan  delivers 
truly  personal  service. 

Our  trust  and  invest- 
ment officers  are  known 
for  their  sensitivity  and 
responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  clients. 

What's  more,  you 
can  count  on  the  same 
account  team  year  after 
year,  whether  we're  de- 
signing investment  strat- 
egy or  administering 
complex  trust  and  estate 
matters  for  a  family. 

Write  or  call  us  for 
details.  If  your  assets  are 
substantial— and  you'd 
like  superior  portfolio 
management— we'd  like  to  meet 
with  you.  We'll  give  you  complete 
details  on  Morgan's  investment  re- 
sults—both short-  and  long-  term- 
then  show  you  how  we  perform  in 
every  aspect  of  investment  and 
trust  management. 

Contact  John  J.  Cullen,  Vice 
President,  Private  banking,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  9  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone  (212)  826-7625.      MemberFDic 


The  Morgan  Bank 


lT  does  it  t\ke 
to  earn  more 
fdr  your  estate  than 
real  estate? 
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AGENRJS 
FOR  MANAGING  MONEY. 


FRED  ALGER  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 

To  equal  Fred  Alger's  annual  compound  growth  over  21  years, 

a  $200,000  real  estate  investment  in  1965  would  have  to  now  be 

worth  $14,760,000.  Want  to  know  more  about  the  investment 

disciplines  that  achieved  such  remarkable  results? 

Call  Krista  Woodafi,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-422-5242,  ext.  30a 


Performance  results  reflect  capital  appreciation  and  dividend  reinvestment,  but  n 
advisory  fees  to  Alger.  Past  results  do  not  predict  future  performance 
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INVESTOR'S   FILE" 


week's  fishing  on  a  top  river  comes  out  at 
540  to  ftv  per  expected  fish. 

The  salmon  have  always  had  plenty  of 
natural  predators,  such  as  seals  and  cormo- 
rants, hut  in  the  1970s,  as  prices  began  to 
climb,  legal  and  illegal  netting  increased 
on  the  riser  estuaries  where  the  salmon 
begin  their  run  upriver  to  spawn.  Perhaps 
worse  than  this,  their  feeding  grounds  in 
the  North  Atlantic  were  discovered  in 
1967,  and  until  a  quota  system  was  intro- 
duced, in  1969,  vast  quantities  of  fish  were 

INVESTMENT  INTEREST 

LIES  IN  THE  CHANCE  OF  MORE 

SALMON  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

taken.  Acid  rain  and  other  pollutants  have 
over  the  years  cleared  many  of  Britain's 
rivers  altogether  of  salmon. 

But  the  beleaguered  salmon  has  power- 
ful friends.  The  war  on  illegal  netting  is 
being  supported  by  aerial  patrols,  while 
stricter  control  of  effluents  is  gradually- 
cleaning  up  the  most  polluted  rivers.  In 
1978,  a  salmon  was  even  found  in  the 
murky  Thames — the  first  for  160  years. 

Netting  remains  a  major  problem.  Some 
owners  of  fishing  rights  see  a  solution  in 
buying,  but  not  exercising,  netting  rights 
at  the  river  mouth.  In  theory,  this  should 
mean  that  many  more  salmon  would  get 
upstream  to  be  taken  by  rod,  which  in  turn 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  fishing 
rights.  The  capital  value  of  netting  rights, 
based  on  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years, 
works  out  at  around  $500  a  fish,  though  of 
course  values  fluctuate  with  the  market 
price  of  fish.  Thus,  if  owners  of  fishing 
rights  on  the  Spey  were  to  buy  out  a  net- 
ting interest  at  the  river  mouth  that  yield- 
ed an  average  2,000  fish  a  year  for  $1  mil- 
lion, and  if  those  fish  were  taken  by  rod  at 
some  point  farther  upriver,  the  capital  val- 
ue of  the  fishing  rights  would  increase  by  as 
much  as  $12  million. 

Poaching  and  netting  may  be  in  de- 
cline, in  any  case,  thanks  to  the  spectacu- 
lar success  of  salmon  farming,  principally 
in  the  coastal  coves  of  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way. Farming  has  sent  the  price  of  salmon 
steadily  down.  It  has  made  poaching  and 
netting  less  profitable,  so  that  in  time 
more  fish  should  get  upriver  to  be  taken  by 
rod.  The  tonnage  of  farmed  salmon  mar- 
keted in  1985  was  30,000  tons — five  times 
the  1980  figure — and  accounted  for  75 
percent  of  the  world  total.  Wild  salmon 
still  command  a  premium  of  20  percent  or 
so  above  farmed  salmon,  but  overall  prices 
have  dropped  by  nearly  half  in  real  terms 
since  1979  and  are  still  falling.  A  six-to- 
eight-pound  salmon,  once  regarded  as  an 
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Try  did  a  Bolivian  billionaire 
choose  to  build  his  (dream  world' 
in  Manzanillo,  Mexico? 

One  visit  to  this  magical  setting  will  tell  why.  For  this  is  an 
unequalled  sun  paradise— a  place  where  each  moment  is  a  feast  for 
the  eye,  soul  and  body.  It  is  where  lush  palm  covered  hills  slope 
gently  to  sandy  beaches  and  calm  bay  waters.  Where  the  air  carries 
the  scent  of  bougainvilleas  and  where  time  literally  loses  it's 
meaning. 

The  late  Bolivian  tin  magnate,  Antenor  Pajino  was  a  man  of 
uncompromising  tastes.  He  envisioned  his  'dream  world'  as  a  private 
hideaway  for  himself  and  his  many  friends.  Las  Hadas  was  created 
with  unprecedented  attention  to  detail,  and  in  1974  a  'Gala  in  White' 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  guests  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1975 
a  plan  was  unfolded  to  meet  the  demands  of  discriminating  global 
guests.  Recreational  amenities  were  expanded  and  construction 
began  on  a  complete,  master-planned  resort  community  that  would 
preserve  the  natural  beauty. 

Today,  in  addition  to  Hotel  Las  Hadas,  there  are  villas  and 
condominiums  with  golf,  tennis  and  marina  privileges  included— 
available  at  far  less  than  a  kings  ransom.  For  your  incomparable 

vacation,  call  toll  free  1-800-231-2633  in  U.S.  &  Hawaii, 
in  Texas  (713)  626-3901  or  write  for  reservations 
and  information: 

Cm  HflDflS  RESORT 

3  1)  Internationa]  Tower 

1900  West  Loop  South.  Suite  1670 

Houston, TX  77027 
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expensive  delicacy,  is  selling  tor  $3  a 
pound  at  London's  Billingsgate  fish  mar- 
ket; farmed  salmon,  at  $2.50. 

There  are  minor  physical  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  fish.  The  spots 
on  a  farmed  salmon  are  more  pronounced, 
and  while  the  tail  will  be  forked  and 
splayed,  that  of  a  farmed  fish  will  be  squar- 
er  after  years  of  flapping  at  the  bars  of  its 
sea  cage.  As  for  taste,  99  percent  of  those 
who  eat  salmon  have  no  idea  which  is 
which.  Only  after  the  guests  had  pro- 
nounced it  delicious  did  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  in  London  let  it  be  known  that 
the  salmon  they  had  eaten  at  a  banquet  for 
the  lord  mayor  was  farmed,  not  wild. 

The  salmon  is  an  efficient  converter  of 
food  into  body  weight.  Whereas  fish  pel- 
lets fed  to  battery  chickens  and  partridges 
give  their  flesh  a  disagreeable  fishy  taste, 
salmon  fed  on  other  fish  in  their  natural 
state  and  pellet-fed  salmon  taste  right  to 
the  consumer.  Market  men  foresee  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  tonnage  of  farmed 

A  5, 000- ACRE  GROUSE  MOOR, 

YIELDING  200  BRACE  OF  BIRDS, 

MAY  BE  WORTH  $120,000. 

salmon,  perhaps  by  another  200  percent, 
and  a  corresponding  pressure  on  prices. 
Lite  tor  the  netsman  is  bound  to  get  harder, 
and  in  consequence  more  salmon  are  likely 
to  find  their  way  upriver,  leading  to  a  rise 
in  catches  and  capital  value. 

The  best  grouse  moors  in  Scotland — the 
Lammermuirs,  East  Lothian,  and  parts  of 
the  north — are  matched  by  those  of  York- 
shire, in  England,  though  nowhere  does 
the  grouse  flourish  as  it  did.  Grouse  moors 
often  have  little  or  no  agricultural  value 
and,  as  bare  land,  fetch  just  $15  to  $50  an 
acre.  To  the  horror  of  sportsmen,  some 
grouse  moors  have  recently  been  turned 
over  to  forestry-.  The  tax  incentive  and 
long-term  gains  to  the  owner  far  outweigh 
what  he  could  expect  from  renting  the 
shooting.  To  rent  a  top  grouse  moor  in 
Scotland  or  England  will  cost  around  $50  a 
brace.  It  the  expected  bag  of  driven  grouse 
is  a  hundred  brace,  the  day's  shooting  will 
cost  $5,000.  A  hundred  brace  of  walked- 
up  grouse — that  is,  where  the  dogs  and  the 
guns  do  all  the  work — come  cheaper,  at 
$2,500.  The  shooting  season  starts  on  the 
"glorious"  twelfth  of  August,  and  some 
New  York  restaurants  manage  to  have 
grouse  on  their  menu  the  same  day,  even 
though  the  birds  would  have  a  better,  gam- 
ier taste  after  hanging  for  a  week. 

Though  seldom  on  the  market,  grouse 
moors  are  valued  at  between  $400  and 
$800  for  each  brace  of  grouse  you  can  ex- 
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Mauna  Lani  Bay 

Expectations  fulfilled. 

Emerald  Hotel's  crowning  jewel,  the 
ivlauna  Lani  Bay,  fulfills  every  expec- 
tation. It  is  a  magnificent  haven; 
a  perfect  blend  of  sophisticated 
luxury,  distinguished  amenities  and 
Hawaiian  attitudes  spiced  with 
world-class  golf  and  S-star  tennis.  All 
with  the  choice  of  three  extraordi- 
nary dining  experiences.  We  will  not 
simply  offer  you  fulfillment.  We  will 
liberate  you.  For  reservations,  call  toll- 
free  800-992-7987  (HI)  /800-367-2323 
(U.S.).  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 


An  Emerald  Hotel. 
Kohala  Coast,  Island  of  Hawaii. 
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pect  to  shoot.  A  useful  profit  awaits  any- 
one who  can  create  the  right  conditions 
for  rearing  grouse,  for  unlike  pheasants 
and  partridges,  which  are  content  with 
corn,  grouse  eat  young  heather  shoots  and 
flies  and  are  therefore  difficult  to  rear  in 
captivity.  They  are  also  more  vulnerable 
to  disease  than  pheasants,  and  in  wet 
springs  the  chicks  may  drown,  while  affor- 
estation of  moorland  has  provided  a  haven 
for  the  foxes,  badgers,  and  other  predators. 
Grouse  populations  have  declined  in  most 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

A  5,000-acre  grouse  moor  yielding  200 
brace  of  driven  birds  may  be  worth 
$120,000,  or  $24  an  acre.  If  the  owner 
could  double  the  expected  bag  to  400 
brace,  the  value  of  the  moor  would  rise  to 
$240,000.  Owners  try  hard  not  to  rent  the 
shooting  to  indifferent  guns.  A  small  bag 
reflects  badly  on  the  shoot.  There  may  be 
talk  of  poor  keepering,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  moor  could  suffer — all  because  a 
party  of  greenhorns  was  let  loose  on  the 
property.  The  same  applies  to  fishing  on  a 
good  salmon  river,  though  usually  the 
ghillie  will  hook  the  fish  and  play  and  land 
it  too  if  the  rod  has  no  experience. 

Shooting  rights  over  farmland,  princi- 
pally for  pheasants  and  partridges,  can  be 
leased  for  one  to  five  years,  or  rented  by  the 
day.  They  are  seldom  sold  outright,  be- 
cause the  interests  ot  the  farmer  are  unlike- 
ly to  coincide  with  those  of  the  guns,  who 
will  want  to  grow  crops  that  provide  good 
cover  for  game.  Most  such  shooting  takes 
place  in  England  and  is  only  a  little  cheap- 
er than  grouse.  A  day's  shooting  for  eight 
guns  on  the  Bawdsey  estate  in  Suffolk, 
which  offers  a  daily  bag  of  350  pheasants, 
costs  $7,000,  or  $20  a  bird.  At  the  end  of 


the  day,  each  gun  receives  a  brace  of 
pheasants;  other  birds  must  be  bought  at 
the  going  rate.  With  pheasants  retailing  in 
Britain  at  around  $6,  the  pleasure  of  shoot- 
ing a  pheasant  is  valued  at  more  than  three 
times  the  pleasure  of  eating  it. 

Deer  stalking  is  the  third  great  sport 
Scotland  offers.  A  few  animals  are  thought 
of  as  noble,  and  the  stag,  with  its  antler 
crown  and  its  association  with  the  royal 
hunting  forests  of  medieval  England,  is 
one  of  them.  Just  as  anglers  stuff  fish  that 
have  put  up  a  great  fight,  so  deer  hunters 
proudly  display  their  finest  trophies.  Prop- 
erties offering  stalking  change  hands  for 
anything  between  $15  and  $100  an  acre, 
depending  on  what  housing  there  may  be 
on  the  estate,  how  many  sheep  it  can  sup- 
port, and  so  on.  The  most  desirable  estates 
are  those  offering  exciting  high  ground, 
good  scenery  and  walks,  and  forest  areas 
that  will  hold  stags  and  others  that  will 
hold  birds.  A  good  property  should  be 
between  10,000  and  20,000  acres.  It  can 
be  valued  on  a  per-acre  basis,  but  more 
usually  at  between  $10,000  and  $15,000 
for  each  stag  that  can  be  killed  in  a  year. 
Those  wanting  to  rent  will  pay  about 
$2,000  for  a  week's  stalking,  with  the  right 
to  kill  six  stags.  Some  deer  forests  are 
underexploited,  and  an  increased  cull 
would  raise  their  rental  and  sales  values. 
But  tor  the  most  part,  though  prices  have 
been  creeping  up,  agents  emphasize  that 
deer  forests  are  for  sport,  not  investment. 
Deer  farming,  like  salmon  farming,  is  now 
a  viable  commercial  proposition,  and  ve- 
nison is  now  reappearing  on  menus  after  a 
long  absence.  Unlike  salmon  farming, 
deer  ranching  is  not  expected  to  affect  the 
quality  of  deer  stalking  or  its  cost.  □ 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  SPORTING  RIGHTS 


To  Rent  Rights: 

•  One  week's  first-class  salmon  fishing 
on  the  river  Tay,  for  six  rods  with  an  ex- 
pected catch  of  30  salmon,  costs  $2,000. 
Price  includes  the  service  ot  two  ghillies. 

•  Five  days'  driven  grouse  shooting  in 
Midlothian,  Scotland,  for  eight  guns  with 
an  expected  bag  of  seventy  brace  a  day, 
costs  $40,000.  Price  includes  accommoda- 
tion tor  sixteen  in  an  Edwardian  shooting 
lodge,  meals,  drinks,  and  cartridges. 

•  One  day's  first-class  pheasant  shoot- 
ing, for  eight  guns  in  England  with  an 
expected  bag  of  350  birds,  costs  $7,500. 

For  further  information  contact  the  fol- 
lowing agents: 

Strutt  &  Parker,  26  Walker  Street, 
Edinburgh;  phone:  031  226  2500 

Savills,  46  Charlotte  Square,   Edin- 


burgh; phone:  031  226  6961 

Bell  Ingram,   7  Walker  Street,  Edin- 
burgh; phone:  031  225  3271 
To  Buy  Rights: 

•  Fishing  rights  (in  perpetuity)  on  a 
beat  of  a  first-class  Scottish  salmon  river 
(suchastheSpey,  Tweed,  or  Tay),  with  an 
expected  catch  of  200  salmon,  cost  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $1  million. 

•  A  2,000-acre  grouse  moor  in  Scot- 
land or  northern  England  ranges  in  price 
from  $40  to  $400  an  acre,  depending  on 
how  many  sheep  and  grouse  it  can  sup- 
port. 

•  A  20,000-acre  Scottish  sporting  and 
agricultural  estate  with  a  ten-year  average 
oi  eighty-six  stags,  consisting  mainly  of 
hill  but  with  2,000  acres  enclosed  for 
sheep,  recently  sold  tor  $450,000. 
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Constantin  Brancusi,  The  Muse,  plaster, 

executed  in  1912,  18  in.  high. 

The  Property  of  Ted  Ashley,  New  York. 
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A  TRAYFUL  OF 

HEAVENLY  AFTER-DINNER 

DRINKS 

BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


The  best  of  braridies:  Leyrat's  Brut  Absolu;  Francis  Darroze's  Bas  Armagnac; 
Lxifite -Rothschild" s  Cognac  Reserve. 


The  world's  finest  after-dinner  drinks  are 
of  three  generic  types:  fortified  wines 
(Madeira  or  port),  brandies  (fruit  brandy, 
Cognac,  Armagnac,  and  marc),  and  li- 
queurs (or  cordials),  which  include  many 
of  the  most  popular  after-dinner  drinks  in 
America  (Grand  Marnier,  Chartreuse, 
BckB,  Irish  Mist).  The  first  two  categories 
are  less  well  known  in  this  country,  so  I 
here  offer  recommendations  for  some  of 
the  very  best  of  them. 

Fortified  Wine 
There  are  many  heavy,  cloying  fortified 
wines  called  "port,"  but  the  authentic, 
majestic  ports  come  from  Portugal  (though 
Australia  and  California  are  making  rich, 
complex  wines  of  the  port  type).  The  best 
for  drinking  after  dinner  are  the  old,  mel- 
low tawny  ports  and  mature  vintage  ports. 
Fine  tawny  port  is  bottled  after  ten, 
twenty,  sometimes  thirty  years  in  cask.  It 
is  velvety,  very  fragrant,  rich,  moderately 
sweet,  and  extremely  lush.  It  need  not  be 
decanted  and  will  keep  a  week  or  two  after 
being  opened.  The  best  tawnies  are  made 
by  the  famous  port  houses.  Taylor's  ten- 
year-old  tawny  ($18)  is  very  good  indeed, 


and  their  rather  sublime  twenty-year-old 
tawny  ($32)  even  better.  Dow,  another 
fine  port  house,  makes  superb  tawny  ports. 
The  two  best  are  the  Gold  Label  30  Year 
Old  Tawny  ($32)  and  the  15  Year  Old 
Tawny  ($12).  They  have  a  remarkable 
bouquet  of  smoke,  cedary,  ripe-berry  fruit, 
long,  sweet,  rich  flavors,  and  a  wonderful 
silky,  lush  finish. 

The  other  surefire  port  to  serve  after 
dinner  is  a  mature,  vintage  port.  Prices 
have  climbed  significantly  as  Americans 
have  discovered  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it. 
Vintage  port  years  are  declared  only  three 
or  four  times  each  decade,  and  the  port  is 
bottled  after  two  years'  aging  in  cask.  In  a 
very  good  to  excellent  vintage,  such  as 
1983  or  1980,  it  will  need  a  full  decade  to 
reach  maturity,  after  which  it  will  often 
remain  totally  sound  tor  another  twenty  to 
thirty  years.  One  vintage  can  often  be 
drunk  over  a  person's  entire  lifetime. 

A  vintage  port  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  since  it  tends  to  throw  a  heavy 
sediment,  it  must  be  placed  upright  at  least 
a  day  or  two  before  being  decanted  into  a 
clean  vessel  several  hours  before  serving. 
The  great  vintages  to  drink  today  are  the 


1963,  1966,  and  1970.  The  1975s,  al- 
though fully  mature,  are  much  lighter,  and 
the  great  1977s  and  1983s  are  still  infants. 
For  1963  vintage  ports,  look  for  Fonseca, 
Taylor,  Graham,  Warre,  and  Dow.  Prices 
vary  depending  on  when  the  retailer  pur- 
chased the  port,  but  most  of  the  1963s  are 
now  selling  for  from  $50  a  bottle  to  $75. 
The  1966  vintage,  somewhat  lighter  but 
nevertheless  still  remarkably  enjoyable,  is 
better  value,  at  $40  to  $60  a  bottle. 

Portugal  makes  most  of  the  world's 
greatest  fortified  wines.  Much  less  well 
known  are  the  fortified  wines  called  Mos- 
catel  de  Setiibal.  They  can  last  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years,  improving  all  the  time. 
The  best  are  produced  by  the  house  of 
J.  M.  da  Fonseca,  better-known  for  its 
Lancers  Rose  wines  and  excellent  red 
wines  called  Petiquita.  1  have  tasted  Mos- 
catel  de  Setubals  going  back  to  1865  and 
have  been  staggered  by  the  remarkable 
aromas  and  unforgettable  layers  oi  flavor. 
There  is  really  nothing  quite  like  them, 
and  they  are  very  difficult  to  find.  If  you  are 
serious  and  have  both  the  wherewithal  and 
the  patience,  you  should  check  the  auc- 
tion markets  tor  the  rare  bottles  of  the 
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WINE 

1900  and  1927  that  sometimes  appear  (at 
around  5  ICC),  but  be  willing  to  accept  one 
of  the  more  recent  bottlings  often  labeled, 
say,  2C  Year  Old  Moscatel  de  Setubal 
($17).  Like  vintage  port,  this  wine  re- 
quires resting  and  decanting  before  serv- 
ing, for  it  throws  a  heavy  sediment. 

The  third  sublime  Portuguese  wines  are 
the  complex,  rich,  honeyed  Madeiras. 
The  best  come  from  the  famous  sherry  firm 
of  Cossart  Gordon,  and  they  can  be  expen- 
sive. The  1863  Bual  Madeira  and  the  1882 
Verdelho  Madeira  go  for  about  $  1 50.  The 
price  is  not  excessive  given  their  other- 
worldly splendor.  However,  for  sheer  com- 
plexity and  intensity  of  flavor,  as  well  as 
value,  the  15  Year  Old  Duo  Bual  Madeira 
from  Cossart  ($24)  offers  dark  color,  a 
lively,  tart  acidity,  yet  incredibly  rich  fla- 
vors suggesting  melted  caramel,  hazelnuts, 
and  roasted  almonds.  It  is  full-bodied, 
extremely  long,  very  well  balanced,  and 
moderately  sweet — a  wonderful  conclu- 
sion to  any  dinner  party. 

Armagnac  and  Cognac 

Most  connoisseurs  who  have  compared  a 
great  Bas  Armagnac  with  a  great  Cognac 
will  admit  that  Armagnac  has  more  flavor 
and  complexity.  It  is  produced  not  far  from 
Cognac,  but  in  more  rugged  country, 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  in  southwest  France, 
and  the  choicest  comes  from  Bas  Arma- 
gnac, in  the  western  part  of  the  district. 

There  is  no  greater  producer  of  Bas 
Armagnac  than  Francis  Darroze,  who  is 
also  the  owner  of  a  Michelin  one-star  res- 
taurant in  Villeneuve  de  Marsan.  His  Bas 
Armagnacs  are  unblended,  from  single 
vineyards,  and  from  a  single  vintage.  They 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  expensive,  but 
considering  that  they  are  authentic,  unre- 
duced, and  unblended  Armagnacs  from  a 
specific  year  and  that  one  bottle  of  this 
powerful,  velvety  spirit  goes  a  long  way, 
they  are  not  overpriced.  They  are  avail- 
able only  in  big  cities  in  limited  quantities. 
Other  Armagnacs  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. These  include  1972  Domaine  de 
Saint  Aubin  ($49),  1970  Domaine  de 
Saint  Aubin  ($56),  1970  Domaine  de 
Hourtica  ($56),  1967  Domaine  de  Saint 
Aubin  ($43),  1967  Domaine  de  Peyron 
($56),  1964  Domaine  de  Saint  Aubin 
($67),  and  1961  Domaine  de  Saint  Aubin 
($77).  Those  willing  to  spend  a  bit  more 
should  try  the  1959  Domaine  de  Saint  Au- 
bin($99),1954DomainedeTou]a($115), 
1947  Domaine  de  Carente  ($227),  and 
1942  Domaine  de  Hourtica  ($216)— all 
extraordinarily  fragrant  and  rich,  with 
great  length  and  intense  flavor. 
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Even  unlit,  it  perfumes  the  linen  closet.  Days  and  days  of  wonderful  fragrance. 
I  think  I'll  pick  up  a  few  more  at  ^{d^lftf}/{yfflUj&.  One  as  a  gift,  the  rest  foi  us. 


Candles,  potpourri,  and  room  spray  scented  with  cypress,  spice,  sandalwood,  lavender,  rose,  or  wildflovver. 
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Art  Deco  Burma  ruby,  diamond 
and  platinum  double  clip 

$2  '  ^00 

Art  Deco  Burm..  guette 

diamond  and  platinum  ring 

$17,500 


PLEASE  ASK  FOR  OUR  NEW  JEWELLERY  BROCHURE. 
$}  AIRMAIL 


WINE 

If  no  Cognac  can  surpass  Francis  Dar- 
roze's  Bas  Armagnacs,  several  can  rival 
them,  including  those  from  Hine,  ranging 
from  their  standard  yet  very  good  five- 
year-old  Cognac,  Signature  ($22),  to  their 
remarkable  Triomphe  Cognac  ($99). 
Hine  also  sells  to  wine  merchants  many 
single-cask  vintage  Cognacs,  generally 
available  only  in  the  U.K.  market.  The 
famous    Bordeaux   chateau    Lafite-Roth- 


Top  row.  Taylor's  Vintage  Port,  I 970; 

Rosewood  Vineyards'  Rare  Tokay  Liqueur 

and  Rare  Muscat  Liqueur.  Bottom  row:  A 

rare  1900  Moscatel  de  Setubal:  a 

twenty-five-year-old  Setubal. 

schild  makes  a  selection  of  Cognac  called 
Reserve  of  Lafite-Rothschild  ($125) — one 
of  the  most  velvety,  complex  Cognacs  I 
have  ever  tasted,  but  you  will  be  lucky  to 
find  a  bottle. 

Other  outstanding  Cognacs  are  made  by 
smaller,  little-known  houses.  One  is  the 
house  of  Leyrat,  which  produces  two  ex- 
cellent Cognacs,  the  Brut  Absolu 
($29.95)  and  the  Brut  de  Fruits  ($69.95). 
Another  is  Leopold  Gourmel,  whose  three 
superb  Cognacs  have  the  curious  names  of 
Age  des  Fleurs  ($30),  Age  des  Epices 
($55),  and  Quintessence  ($75),  indicat- 
ing the  age  of  the  blends  in  the  bottlings, 
with  the  younger  Cognacs  showing  a  more 
flowery  bouquet,  the  older  a  spicier  one. 

Fruit  Brandies  and  Eaux-de-vie 

Another  after-dinner  treat  is  a  fruit  brandy 
or  eau-de-vie  made  from  fruit.  No  one  pro- 
duces more  exquisite  specimens  than  the 
French  firm  of  Massene:,  in  Alsace.  For 
years  it  has  set  the  standard  by  which  the 
truit  eaux-de-vie  and  truit  brandies  (called 


The  splendor  and  refined  elegance  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  are  recalled  in 
these  two  magnificent  products  of  the 
19th  century.  The  terra  cotta  SAINT 
CECILIA  relief,  long  thought  to  be  a 
work  by  Donatello,  is  currently  exhibited 
in  The  National  Museum  in  Florence. 
The  original  is  in  The  Toledo  Art 
Museum.  LA  BELLA  FIORENTINA,  a 
polychrome  terra  cotta.  is  by  Giovanni 
Bastiannini  whose  sculpture  has  graced 
The  Louvre,  The  Isabella  Gardner  and 
Andrew  Mellon  collections. 

Saint  Cecilia  24  "  x  34'/2  " $554  ppd 

La  Bella  Fiorentina  17  "  x  20  "  high  .  .      $773  ppd 

Payment  by  Check.  Visa.  MC.  Unquali- 
fied guarantee.  104  page  art- book 
color  catalog  of  230  items  $5. 


Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  #119 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  206-283-0609 
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"Waiting  Committee,"  Oil  on  Canvas,  20 Vi "  x  20Vi 


Mago's  work  has  been  exhibited  widely  throughout  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  private  collections,  including  Placido  Domingo,  Gina 
Lollabrigida,  and  Otto  Preminger. 

Mago  received  a  prestigious  commission  in  1982  from  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  United  Nations  Associations.  Previous  recipients  include  Calder, 
Chagall,  Miro,  and  Rockwell. 

A  complete  presentation  of  the  artist's  oil  paintings,  pastels,  drawings, 
and  graphics  can  be  arranged  upon  request. 


MAGO  STUDIO  (Maurizio  Goracci)    I 

45  West  60th  Street,  Suite  3H 
New  York,  NY  10023  (212)  333-2149 


'Replica,''  Oil  on  Canvas,  16"x20' 


FINE     ART     PORTFOLIO 


"Quai  des  Orfevres   by  Michel  Delacroix 


1986  Lithograph 


Fine  paintings  and  signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by  Boulanger. 

Carter,  Delacroix,  Moti  and  other  artists  exclusively  represented  by  Lublin 

New  full  color  catalog  available  on  request 

95  East  Putnam  Ave ,  Dept  C2 ,  Greenwich,  CT  06830 
800-243-4004  /  203-622-8777 


Mace  des jllri^quaire^ 

125^AST  57th  STREET,  N&fr  YORK  CITJ^ 
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90  Antiques  Dealers 

Centfcr  Of  The  World 

Opening  Spring  1987' 

rasing  applications  fof  our  remaining  shops  are  still  being  accepted. 
Please  contact  Genevieve  de  Fleurieu  (212)  355-0500 
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liqueurs  by  the  French)  have  been  meas- 
ured (the  rormer  not  aged  and  clear,  the 
latter  aged  in  wood  and  golden  brown) 
The  outstanding  eaux-de-vie  from  Mas- 
sene:  are  Eau  de  Vie  Framboise  ($24), 
which  is  stunningly  perfumed,  with  a  vivid 
scent  of  ripe  raspberries  lingering  in  the 
glass,  and  Eau  de  VieMirabelle  ($18),  pro- 
duced from  plums  and  no  less  exquisite — 
smooth,  with  none  of  the  alcoholic  harsh- 
ness and  heat  normally  associated  with 
high-proof  spirits.  Massenez's  fruit  bran- 
dies are  the  best  in  the  world  because  al- 
most sixteen  pounds  of  fruit  are  used  to 
make  one  kilo  of  liquid,  and  he  macerates 
the  fruit  not  in  alcohol,  as  other  makers 
do,  but  in  eau-de-vie. 

Crf  his  fruit  brandies,  the  best  is  the 
Poire  Liqueur.  It  is  exceptionally  rich  and 
tastes  exactly  like  a  freshly  picked  pear. 
Both  the  strawberry  and  raspberry  liqueurs 
suggest  fresh  fruit  crushed  on  the  tongue, 
with  flavors  that  are  wonderfully  rich  and 
long,  yet  fresh  and  lively.  They  can  be 
drunk  either  as  an  aperitif  or  after  dinner. 
All  retail  for  about  $16  a  bottle.  The  house 
of  Jean  Danflou  produces  a  particularly 
tine  framboise  and  a  poire  brandy  for 
around  $38  a  bottle. 

A  few  other  rarities  offer  remarkable 
tasting  experiences.  The  excellent  Cali- 
fornia winery  of  Saintsbury,  famous  for  its 
pinots  noirs  and  chardonnays,  produces 
tiny  quantities  of  a  pinot  noir  marc — the 
spirit  distilled  from  the  skins  and  seeds 
after  fermentation  and  pressing.  At  $20  a 
bottle,  it  is  one  of  the  fruitiest  and  best 
marcs  I  have  tasted. 

Perhaps  the  most  decadent  after-dinner 
drink  1  have  had  comes  from  Australia  and 
is  produced  by  William  Chambers.  He 
makes  two  extraordinary  fortified  wines 
with  an  average  age  above  fifty  years.  They 
are  Rosewood  Vineyards  Rare  Muscat  Li- 
queur and  Rosewood  Vineyards  Rare  To- 
kay Liqueur  ($70  a  bottle).  No  after-din- 
ner drink  other  than  Fonseca's  Moscatel 
de  Setiibal  can  rival  them  for  complexity, 
flavor,  and  sheer  pleasure.  They  have 
complex,  sublime  aromas  that  can  fill  a 
room,  are  viscous  and  brown,  and  hit  the 
palate  with  spectacular  impact.  Since  one 
bottle  can  serve  up  to  thirty  people,  a  bit 
goes  a  long  way.  However,  the  quantities 
brought  into  the  United  States  at  present 
are  minuscule,  making  these  Aussie  spirits 
among  the  rarest  of  after-dinner 
drinks.  □ 

Robert  M.  Parker,  jr.,  is  the  author  of 
Bordeaux  and  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Wine  Advocate. 
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315  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    212-838-2320 


chandeliers  /  Limps  /  sconces  /  candelabra 

decorative  accessories 


Pr.  white  porcelain  vases 
in  the  manner  of  Brighton. 


Pr.  classical  white  porcelain 
vases  with  handles. 


Sorry,  no  catalog 


ANCIENT 

CHINESE 

TREASURES 

AND  LIMITED- 
EDITION  WORKS 
.       OF  ART 

THE  LARGEST  EXHIBITION  BY 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 

CHINA  SINCE  1972 


^  Premiere  exhibition  and  sale  of  selected  antique  and  contemporary 
»     .  treasures  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  private  collections: 
kpt    19th  century  lacquers  •  15th  century  Ming  tomb  figure  •  Ching 
'jjDynasty  cloisonne  •  Ming  and  Sung  porcelain  •  Neolithic  pottery 
•  Over  one  million  dollars  of  Jade,  Ivory,  Nth  century  scrolls, 
brass,  snuft  bottles,  and  Mongolian  silver. 

NOVEMBER  10-24,  1986 

BILTMORE  HOTEL -GALLERIA 

506  SOUTH  GRAND  AVE.,  L.A.,  CA  90013 

California:  1-800-252-0175 

Out-of-State:  1-800-421-0156 

Works  offered  by 

CHINA  NATIONAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  CORP.,  BEIJING  BR/ 
Contact:  Pamela  D.  Martin  &.  Assoc,  exhibitor 
503/484-4686 
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Dean  Kruse,  Auction 

rnrr CALL  OR  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BIDDER  INFORMATION 

FREE  COLOR  AUCTION  BROCHURE  AND  CONSIGNMENT  INFORM/ 

ANTIQUES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1887  •  Muskogee,  OK  74402 
(918)683-3281 


Off  the  coast  oi  Lahaina,  Maui 
playful  dolphins  are  sighted  daily, 
leaping  and  diving  in  joytul 
expressions  of  Freedom.  They  glide 
as  if  in  a  seaflight  ballet,  inspiring 
dreams  in  the  minds  ot  those  who 
watch  . . .  inspiring  magnificent  art 
in  the  mind  of  Robert  Lyn  Nelson. 

Widely  renowned  as  Americas 
premier  marine  artist,  Nelson  is 


ROBERT  LYN  NELSON 

At  One  With  The  Sea 

at  home  with  these  wondrous 
creatures   whether  undersea  in  his 
scuba  gear  or  at  work  on  a  splendid 
canvas.  These  are  the  worlds  in 
which  he  lives:  in  body,  in  mind, 
and  especially  in  spirit.  Nelson's 
sensitivities  to  his  surroundings  — 
to  the  beauty  and  balance  of 
nature's  creations  — are  translated 
into  his  paintings  and  prints  with  a 
clearly  poetic  distinction. 


LAHAINA  SEAFLIGHT  is 
Nelson's  newest  work,  a  superb 
continuous-tone  print  on  museum 
archival  paper  in  a  limited  Master's 
Edition  of  only  450. 

To  order  this  splendid  image  —  or 
find  out  more  about  other  Nelson 
originals  and  prints  —  please  call 
toll-tree:  1-800-367-8047  exten- 
sion 108. 


Lahaina  Seaflight 


Lahaina  Galleries 

846  Wainee  Street.  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui.  Hawaii  96761 
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Last  of  the  great 
wood-carvers;  ivan 

in  hollywood; 
surprising  jewelry 


UNJADED  JEWELERS 

The  actress  Jeanne  Mo- 
reau,  quintessentially  jad- 
ed in  La  Notte,  La  Baie  des 
Anges,  and  other  classics  of 
the  French  cinema,  found 
Jaded,  the  glorious  little 
gold,  bronze,  and  fuchsia 
jewelry  store  at  1048  Mad- 
ison Avenue  (near  Eighti- 
eth Street),  by  chance. 
That's  how  most  custom- 
ers find  it,  and  most  re- 
turn. Although  opened  by 
Miami-born  Joseph  Curto 


Curto   in   situ, 
above;  earruxgs 
from  jaded, 
left :  ame- 
thyst, emer- 
alds, and  cul- 
tured pearls. 


only  three  years  ago  with  an  Italian  part- 
ner, Giuseppe  DArcangelo,  the  shop  has 
already  won  the  devotion  of  women  like 
Mary  McFadden,  Geraldine  Fitzgerald, 
Ellen  Burstyn,  and  Stockard  Channing. 
(They  and  other  customers  often  bring 
clothes  to  Jaded  so  that  Curto  will  find  the 
right  accessories  to  match  them.) 

Surprisingly,  considering  the  distin- 
guished clientele  and  the  opulence  o(  the 
merchandise,  prices  are  moderate:  ear- 
rings, $48  to  $85;  necklaces,  $75  to  $300; 
rings,  $75  to  $500.  The  costume  jewelr-  at 
Jaded  is  the  only  kind  in  America  that  is 
made  by  the  lost-wax  process.  This  means 
that  each  detail  of  each  piece  is  fresh  each 
time.  And  every  item  is  handmade,  and 
n  customized  if  a  buyer  wishes.  (Mo- 
Aibstituted  carved  amethysts  tor  fac- 


eted jet  on  a  Curto  necklace  and  asked  for 
more  coral  on  drop  earrings  that  made  her 
skin  glow.) 

The  inspiration  behind  Jaded  was  Cur- 
to's  mother,  a  veteran  of  the  jewelry  trade. 
She  met  DArcangelo  first  in  Italy  and  set 
up  business  there;  Curto  joined  later.  Jad- 
ed's  main  workshop  is  in  Rome,  where 
Curto,  DArcangelo,  and  their  artisans 
work  out  collections  twice  a  year.  But  Cur- 
to is  always  designing,  "in  his  head,"  often 
quietly  behind  the  counter  while  his  cus- 
tomers browse.  The  results  are  distin- 
guished by  the  creators'  sensuous  and  exot- 
ic imagination — the  Italian  gaiety  and  vo- 
luptuousness they  impart  to  their  work  are 
totally  compatible  with  Manhattan's  taste 
tor  polish  and  sleekness. 

At  the  moment,  the  only  places  to  buy 
Curto  and  D'Arcangelo  designs  are  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  at  Lampara,  near 
Rome,  in  the  summer.  Sometime  soon, 
however,  there  will  be  another  Manhattan 
shop,  and  the  door  there  will  probably  be 
opened  quite  as  often  as  it  is  at  1048  Madi- 
son by  breathtaking  blondes,  brunettes, 
and  redheads,  who  will  stand  briefly  in 
front  of  Curto  and  remind  him  ot  why  he 
named  his  place  Jaded.  "I  wanted  to  make 
jewelrv  tor  women  who  had  seen  it  all." 
— Valerie  Gladstone 


ROVING  RUSSIAN 

Andrei  Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky  is  not 
the  first  Soviet  film  director  to  come  to 
Hollywood — he  is,  in  fact,  the  second — 
but  while  his  predecessor,  the  legendary 
Sergei  Eisenstein,  left,  embittered,  in 
1930,  Konchalovsky  looks  as  if  he's  here  to 
stay.  With  last  year's  critical  and  commer- 
cial success oi Runauas  Train  (the emigre's 
second  U.S.  movie  and  starring  Jon 
Voight),  Cannon  Films  signed  Koncha- 
lovsky to  a  juicy  six-picture  deal.  His  latest 
him,  Duet  for  One  (starring  Julie  Andrews 
and  Alan  Bates) — a  moody  piece  about  a 
violinist  struck  down  by  a  crippling  ill- 
ness— is  due  out  this  month. 

While  the  forty-nine-year-old  Koncha- 
ovsky  laughingly  acknowledges  that  "for 
Americans,  I'm  brand-new,  in  mint  con- 
dition," the  director  is  well  known  to  Rus- 
sian and  European  film  fans.  Konchalov- 
sky has  scored  at  major  film  festivals  in 
places  from  San  Sebastian  to  San  Francis- 
co. Siberiade,  his  three-and-a-halt-hour 
epic  movie  about  three  generations  oi  oil 
workers,  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Jury  at 
Cannes  in  1 979  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
American  producers. 

Artistic  renown  is  nothing  new  in  Kon- 
chalovsky's  family,  and  without  the  clout 
that  comes  with  it, 
the  director's  re- 
quest in  1979  to  join 
his  French  wife  in 
Paris  might  have  en- 
countered resistance 
from  Soviet  authori- 
ties. His  father,  the 
poet  Sergei  Mikhal-    I 


Top:  Andrei  Konchalovsky.  Nastassia 
Kmski  and  John  Savage  in  Maria's  Lovers. 
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presents 


PATI  BANNISTER 

Presenting  the  tender,  feminine  form  with  great 
sensitivity,  Pati  Bannister's  unique  work  has  an 
inherent  mystery;  a  special  quality  that  trans- 
cends time  and  place.  Gallery  Americana  is 
proud  to  present  a  collection  of  her  beautiful 
paintings  and  sculpture  in  conjunction  with  our 
roster  of  60  Contemporary  artists  and  sculptors. 
Over  the  past  seventeen  years,  Gallery  Ameri- 
cana has  become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the 
presentation  of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  na- 
tional and  international  clientele. 


UMN  FIELDS 


SEND  $10.00  FOR  OUR 
32  PAGE  COLOR  PORTFOLIO  VOLUME  1 


riNG  PRETTY 


EDITION  OF  30 


STANDING  GIRL 


EDITION  OF  45 


408-624-5071 
:oln  and  Sixth 


uXjEry  Americana 

carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 


UP  AND  COMING 


r  national  anthem; 
won  acclaim  as  a  poet- 


li  his  grandfather  Pyotr 
and  g  vat-grandfather  Va- 
were  hailed  as  major  Russian 


Th<  »i  himself  appeared  destined 

er  in  music  before  he  turned  to 
film,  and  even  today  he  thinks 
of  his  movies  in  musical  terms. 
"My  first  U.S.  film,  Maria's 
Lovers  [with  Nastassia  Kinski], 
vas  like  a  rondo — circular,  with 
rhythms  and  images  that  kept 
returning.  Runaway  Train  was  a 
toccata — aggressive,  nonstop. 
And  my  new  film,  Duet  for  One, 
that  to  me  is  like  chamber  mu- 
sic." 

This  past  June,  Konchalov- 
sky,  who  describes  himself  as 
"hooked  on  opera,"  directed  his 
first  — Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin,  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan — 
to  enthusiastic  reviews.  He 
plans  to  team  up  next  summer 
with  the  conductor  Seiji  Ozawa 
to  create  a  spectacle  at  Tangle- 
wood  for  Verdi's  Requiem. 

Perhaps  the  perfect  project 
for  Konchalovsky  is  a  film  biog- 1 
raphy  of  Sergei  Rachmaninoff" 
that  the  Russians  would  like> 
him  to  direct,  but  they  won't§ 
hand  it  to  Konchalovsky  until  2 
he  agrees  to  move  back  to  Russia  perma- 
nently, a  move  he  is  none  too  eager  to 
make.  After  all,  there  are  still  five  pictures 
left  on  his  six-picture  Hollywood  deal;  the 
next  one,  entitled  Shy  People,  will  star  Jill 
Clayburgh  and  Barbara  Hershey. 

— Robert  Goldberg 

GIBBONS'S  GODSON 

Some  weeks  after  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Hampton  Court  in  April  of  this  year,  the 
London  Spectator  ran  a  long  and  thought- 
ful article  on  the  destruction  caused  to  the 
historic  wood  carvings  of  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, royal  master  carver  to  the  crown  and 
one  of  Western  civilization's  great  artists. 
This  elegiac  piece  of  writing,  itself  as 
meticulous  and  well  wrought  as  a  carving, 
had  the  incidental  effect  of  focusing  atten- 


tion upon  its  author,  David  Esterly.  Not 
surprising,  perhaps,  since  Esterly  is  very 
probably  the  only  original  limewood-fo- 
liage  carver  working  today — and  indeed, 
apart  from  some  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century copyists,  one  of  the  very  few 
to  have  existed  at  all  since  Gibbons  him- 
self died  (in  1721). 


Above:  Limewood  carving  In'  David  Esterly 
(right),  of  shells,  peppers,  leaves,  flowers. 

Although  his  work  has  long  been  well 
known  to  a  handful  of  private  collectors  in 
New  York  and  London,  its  rarity  and  origi- 
nality, combined  with  his  well-developed 
sense  of  privacy,  have  prevented  the  wider 
acclaim  that  is  now  coming  his  way  in  the 
form  of  media  coverage  and  commissions. 
He  has  just  finished  a  spectacular  mantel- 
piece carving  for  a  moneyed  family  in  up- 
state New  York,  near  the  village  of  Barne- 
veld,  where  he  lives. 

Esterly  was  born  forty-two  years  ago  in 
the  Midwest  and  later  moved  to  southern 
California.  Though  brought  up  in  a  family 
without  any  special  interest  in  the  arts,  he 
is  no  provincial  country  craftsman.  He  was 


educated  at  Harvard  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities (with  a  doctoral  thesis  on  Yeats, 
Coleridge,  and  Plotinus)  and  lived  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  in  England.  There  he 
took  up  foliage  carving  out  of  a  fascination 
with  seventeenth-century  art. 

In  the  absence  of  contemporary  practi- 
tioners, he  was  obliged  to  teach  himself  all 
the  extraordinary  intricacies  of  the  disci- 
pline. What  had  always  attracted  him  was 
the  essential  satisfaction  of  carving  vegeta- 
ble forms  in  a  vegetable  medium.  Lime, 
more  than  any  other  wood,  is  strong  yet 
soft  and  close-grained,  so  it  can  be  worked 
across  and  even  against  the  grain,  thus 
lending  itself  perfectly  to  the  delicate 
curves  and  shapes  of  plant  and  vegetable, 
fruit  and  flower,  which  appear  to  have 
grown  naturally  from  the  wood. 

Easterly's  absolute  attention  and  obe- 
dience to  the  medium  is  what  notably  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  other  fine  artists  (a 
title  he  firmly  rejects  for  himself,  prefer- 
ring the  less  tendentious  term  "wood- 
car  ver").  He 
works  exclusively 
on  commission  for 
individuals  whose 
tastes  and  ideas  he 
wholeheartedly 
welcomes.  One  of 
his  most  exciting, 
it  turbulent,  com- 
missions was  for 
Germaine  Greer: 
a  vanitas  mirror  of  toadstools,  deadly 
nightshade,  dead  flowers,  rotting  flowers, 
and  insect-pocked  leaves.  Another  client 
wanted  seashells,  morning  glories,  horse- 
radish leaves,  and  hot  peppers — an  in- 
triguing melange  of  curls  and  curves.  But 
so  far  his  tour  de  force  (see  below)  is  prob- 
ably the  ten-and-one-half-foot  horizontal 
piece  tor  a  Texas  oilman. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  appropriate  to  apply 
to  David  Esterly  the  words  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  about  Gibbons — that  he  "gave  to 
wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flow- 
ers, and  chained  together  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  elements  with  the  free  dis- 
order natural  to  each  species." 

— Julian  Gloag 

Edited  by  Melik  Kaylan 


Ten-foot,  six-inch  lime- 
wood  wall  piece 
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Richard  Earl  Thompson  has  created  this  masterful  Impressionistic  painting 

of  the  beautiful  Autumn  Oak  as  it  envelopes  the  old  summer  cottage. 

Now  beautifully  reproduced  into  a  large  sized  limited  edition  print. 


PRICE:  $275.00 

SHIPPING:  $10.00 

PRINT  CATALOG:  $10.00 

(California  residents  add  6.5%  sales  tax) 
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12  MINUTES  A  DAY. 

That's  all  it  takes  to  start  looking  and  feeling  your  best.  Find 
out  how  when  you  phone  or  send  for  our  special  FREE 
booklet,  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  HEALTH  AND  FITNESS-A  12 


Minute  Aerobic  workout. 


A  Challenging  Workout  on  the  Lifecycle 

This  FREE  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  how  you  can  get  an 

effective  cardiorespiratory  workout  in  just  12  minutes  a  day, 

a  few  days  a  week.  It  also  tells  you  how  you  can 
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These  large,  original,  signed  and 
numbered  Salvador  Dali  lithographs 
list  elsewhere  for  $900  to  $2,000 
each,  unframed.  Now  you  can  own 
or  give  these  prints  for  a  small 
percent  of  their  true  value. 


Also  available:  Slave  Market, 
Ecumenical  Council,  Little  King, 
Monument  To  The  Ideal  Doctor, 
Desert  Orchestra,  Exploding 
Madonna  and  others. 
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PICASSO 


Mains  Aux  Flours 


Don  Quixote 


These  images  are  nationally 
advertised  at  $4,800  each. 

Pablo  Picasso  probably  has  more 
work  exhibited  at  the  major  art 
museums  of  the  world  than  any  artist 
who  ever  lived.  Now  you  can 
experience  the  pride  of  owning  an 
original  limited  edition  lithograph, 
hand  signed  in  pencil  by  this  giant. 
The  edition  size  is  200  plus  1 0  artist 
proofs.  Choose  from  the  two  images 
shown  or  save  even  more  and  buy 
both  for  just  $3,995  unframed. 
Print  sizes  average  19'/2"  x  25%". 
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CHAGALL 

Imagine,  for  only  $995  each, 
being  able  to  add  original,  num- 
bered, limited  edition,  Chagall 
plate  signed  lithographs  to  your 
collection.  These  works  have  sold 
for  as  much  as  $3,500  each. 
Chagall's  celebration  of  color, 
emotion  and  energy  distinguishes 
these  two  great  lithographs  as 
true  collector  works  of  heirloom 
quality. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the 
finest  value  ever  offered  on 
works  by  this  world  class  artist. 

The  edition  size  is  500,  the 
paper  size  is  24"  x  34". 
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Manitou 


35H  x  23%  inches,  original  mezzotint,  edition  of  150,  15  A.  P.,  deluxe  edition  of  50  with  Remarque 

Think  about  this  waterfall:   water,  ice,  or  light? 

O  The  special  edition  of  50  Manitou  with  Remarque  has  been  re-       eci 

Warwick  Gallery  exclusively.  The  reception  for  G.H.  Rothe  will  be  held  at 

2890  Post  Rd.,  Warwick,  Rl  02886  on  November  8.  1986  from  2 :0  >to5:p0  [   m. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (40 1 )  739-452:' 

MeZZOtint,    ink.   Box  210004    •   San  Francisco,  CA  94121-0004    •   415-386-7237    •   1-800-222-6465 
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"6j 
accommodations  near- 
i.ighterhouses,  and  ware- 
mg-standing  contributors  to 
[<     irous  atmosphere  of  the  harbor 
as  well  as  to  the  pollution  of  its  waters  (es- 
pecially at  the  Eyup  end),  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  bulldozers. 

Sewage  disposal  was  next  on  Bedrettin 
Bey's  agenda,  and  work  is  now  in  progress 
to  create  a  new  treatment  center  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  which  sew- 
age will  be  transferred  in  enormous  collec- 
tor pipes  three  meters  in  diameter.  Al- 
ready the  level  of  pollution  has  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the 
factories  and  slums  with  their  attendant 
effluent;  but  the  water  is  still  too  dirty  for 
complete  comfort.  Once  the  new  system  of 
collection  and  treatment  comes  into  oper- 
ation, the  improvement  should  be 
marked. 

Next  in  line  tor  demolition  is  the  Gala- 


ta-Karakoy  Bridge,  the  oldest,  ugliest,  and 
most  fascinating  o(  the  three  bridges  that 
span  the  Golden  Horn.  This  is  the  most 
controversial  plan  of  all,  for  many  people 
have  a  great  affection  for  this  ponderous 
piece  of  articulated  iron,  which  sways  with 
the  movement  of  the  water.  Around  it  and 
on  it  gathers  much  of  the  life  and  color  of 
the  city.  But  it  impedes  the  circulation  of 
cleaner  water  from  the  Bosporus — an  im- 
portant element  in  the  grand  design — and 
so  the  planners  have  doomed  it.  Tenders 
are  out  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sus- 
•  n  bridge  to  replace  it. 


Above:  The  view  from  Pierre  Loti  Hill  of 

Istanbul's  legendary  Golden  Horn  in  more 

bucolic  days;  below:  looking  much  the  worse 

today,  the  historic  waterfront  area  is 

undergoing  a  thorough  cleanup. 

Meanwhile,  the  cleared  area  by  the 
watetside  is  being  turned  into  a  park.  It  has 
not  yet  settled  into  its  new  role  but  sits 
there  brash,  overmanicured,  and  charac- 
terless, waiting  tor  time  and  the  growth  ot 
new  trees  to  soften  its  sharp  edges. 

In  1453,  the  fleet  of  the  brilliant  young 
Ottoman  sultan  Mehmet  II  was  trans- 
ported overland  and  launched  within  the 
harbor  itself.  This  tour  de  force  enabled 
Mehmet  to  construct  a  pontoon  across  the 
top  of  the  Golden  Horn,  on  which  his 
army  and  cannons  passed  unmolested  to 
the  land  walls  near  the  Byzantine  emper- 
or's palace  and  to  their  ultimate  victory. 
On  both  occasions  the  key  to  success  was 
control  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

In  a  Byzantine  church  overlooking  this 
harbor  Mehmet  the  Conqueror  used  to  dis- 
cuss theology  with  the  Christian  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  church,  with 
some  of  its  rich  mosaics,  survives — as  do 
several  other  Byzantine  churches  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Golden  Horn,  all  but 
one  now  converted  to  Islam.  The  area  is 
still  largely  Greek  and  buzzing  with  life,  its 
almost  vertical  cobbled  streets  garlanded 
with  laundry  hung  out  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

For  me,  one  special  treasure  has  been 
uncovered,  in  the  form  of  a  Byzantine  tow- 
er called  Zindan  Kulesi,  or  Prison  Tower, 
from  the  use  it  was  put  to  by  both  Byzan- 
tines anu  Ottomans.  It  stands  in  an  area 
that  used  to  be  the  main  wholesale  market 
of  Istanbul,  just  to  the  west  ot  Galata- 
Karakoy  Bridge  on  the  Stambul  shore. 
Until  recently  it  was  a  day's  work  simply  to 


locate  it  among  the  confused  mass  of  sur- 
rounding buildings,  some  of  them  even 
built  onto  its  sides.  Now  its  stands  alone 
and  clearly  visible,  one  of  the  few  sun  ly- 
ing reminders  of  the  once-majestic  walls  of 
Constantinople. 

Even  the  dolphins  have  demonstrated  a 
tentative  approval  of  the  changes  so  far; 
after  a  long  boycott  they  have  ventured  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance.  It  seems  that 
the  Golden  Horn,  arrested  in  the  middle 
of  a  slow  and  humiliating  death,  may 
instead  be  setting  out  on  the  next  two 
thousand  years  ot  its  history. 

— Jane  Taylor 

Made  in  Moscow 

From  the  List  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  through 
the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Russia, 
the  workshops  and  artists'  studios  that  supplied 
the  court  of  the  czar  and  the  nobility  with  fur- 
niture and  objets  d'art  came  under  the  spell  of 
the  new  French  style.  The  result:  a  neoclassi- 
cism  invigorated  by  a  Russian  sense  of  scale, 
shape,  and  color — as  in  the  massively  garland- 
ed 1785  console  tabic  below.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  grand  pieces  in  "Window  on  the 
West:  An  Exhibition  of  Russian  Furniture 
and  Decorative  Arts,  "  at  Therien  &  Co.  gal- 
lery, San  Francisco,  until  November  14- 
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Saint  Francis  and  the  Birds 

Bronze  sculpture  and  graphics  by 
internationally  acclaimed  artist. 

Please  write  or  call: 

Charles  Eugene  Gagnon 

P.O.  Box  4  •  Rochester,  Minnesota 

55903  •(507)282-5202 
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That  is  not  so  in  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury cave  directly  below.  Dusty  and 
crammed,  the  workshop  barely  accommo- 
dates Heckmann,  his  son  Jean-Pierre,  and 
a  third  sculptor.  They  must  rearrange 
boxes  full  of  ivory  to  maneuver  between  j  ig 
and  chisel,  bone  saw  and  high-speed  show 
polisher.  On  one  shelf,  an  eighteenth- 
century  pawn  faces  a  nineteenth-century 
rat.  A  skull  peers  out  from  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  box  at  an  elephant  tusk.  Piano 
keys  rest  on  a  stack  of  import  permits. 

Amid  the  machine  tools  and  the  mess, 
Heckmann  talks  freely  about  his  better- 
known  clients.  "Catherine  Deneuve  was 
just  in  here,"  Heckmann  says  while  clos- 
ing some  calipers  on  a  piece  of  rhino  tusk. 
"And  if  you  want  American  customers, 
just  list  Republican  presidents.  They  all 
seem  to  need  an  elephant  carved  in  ivory. 
Mr.  Nixon's  was  the  biggest  by  far." 

Now,  much  of  Heckmann's  day  is  spent 
restoting  and  appraising  the  possessions 
of  his  clients,  rather  than  designing  and 
carving.  "I  don't  make  as  many  religious 
objects  these  days,"  Heckmann  says  by 
way  of  explanation.  "The  church  isn't  as 
rich  as  it  once  was."         — Allen  Kurzweil 


Timeless  Breguet 

"To  carry  a  fine  Bregiiet  is  to  jeel  that  you 
have  the  brains  of  a  genius  in  your  pocket/' 
said  one  satisfied  customer,  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons. The  Swiss  Abraham-Louis  Breguet 
(1747-1823)  joined  the  pantheon  of  great 
watchmakers  by  his  prodigious  inventiveness 
(the  self-winding  timepiece  is  one  example) 
and  dazzling  artistry.  A  show  of  Breguet  clas- 
sics, as  well  as  contemporary  versions 
(above),  is  at  Chaumet  jewelers,  48  East  Fif- 
ty-seventh Street,  November  5-22. 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


A  Roman  portrait  bust  after  a 
Greek  work,  ca.  lst-2nd  Century 
AD.  13  inches  510,000 
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Catalogs  Available 
Inquiries  Invited 

The  KENNETH  W.  RENDELL 
GALLERY  Inc. 

200  W.  57th  Street,  Suite  610-C 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel  212-582-6262 


A  work  of  art,  a  scientific  miracle,  a 
carefree  aquarium  of  6"  diameter  sealed 
glass.  Developed  by  NASA  using  live 
shrimp,  algae,  water  and  air  in  bio- 
regenerative  balance.  Acrylic  base  and 
one-year  life  policy  included. 
Delivered:  $250.00 

Engineering  &  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

500  N.  Tucson  Blvd.,  Dept.  CI  1 
Tucson,  AZ  85716  602/881-6555 


Please  send  . 
Name 


.  EcoSpheres  at  $250  each  to: 


Address 
City 


State_ 


Zip_ 


_  Check  Enclosed  Z  VISA  _  MasterCard  _  American  Express 
Credit  Card  # InterBank  $  (MO Expiration: 
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GREAT 
GATSBYS 

\\  orld  Famous 

Architectural 

Antique  Auction 

November  16  &  17 

v      irda\  10  a  m   -  9  p  m 

Sunda\   I  I  a  m    -  8  p.m. 


Carved  Conquistador  (81/;') 
as  seen  on  TV   series  "D\  nasty" 

Over  1500  I  nique  Items 

will  be  sold 

•  Tiffarn  Windows 

•  Marble  Statuary 

•  Back  Bars 

•  Chandeliers 

•  Magnificent  Mantels 

•  Architectural  Embellishments 

•  Interiors  from  Mansions.  Banks 
Churches.  Ice  Cream  Parlors 

•  Museum  Quality  Furnishings 

•  Formal  Entr\ua\s 

•  Bronzes 

As  Always  -  No  Minimum  -  No  Reser\e 

For  Information  and  Brochure 
call  or  write 

Dept.  CO  Gatsby's 
Lenox  Auction  Galleries 

5070  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd. 

Atlanta.  GA  30341 

(404)457-1905 

Telex  750-733  AWA-UD 

Auctioneer:  Tony  Reid  GAL  350 
Shipments  will  be  arrranged  Worldwide 
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HOMES.  FINE  ART.  HORSES 
=1  AUTOS.  BOATS. 

AIRPLANES.  BUSINESSES 

.000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 


NO  BROKERAGE 
'  COMMISSION 


nrf 


COMPUTER 

LISTINGS 

UPDATED 

DAILY 


Nationwide  800-327-9630 

In  Florida  800-533-4663 

Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


•  By  Owner   Data  Bases 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Service  m  the  World 


Vacation  ideas 

from 

Around  the 

World  for  the 

Connoisseur 

Reader! 

See 

Pages  76-81 


It  Took  100  Years 
To  Bring  You  This  ANRI 

WOODCARVING 

Its  life  began  as  a  young  seedling  in  the  cool 
Dolomite  mountains. 

Its  youth  was  spent  among  the  fleeting  deer,  while 
song  birds  built  homes  in  its  branches. 

It  matured  in  the  warm  Italian  sun.  Its  thirst 
quenched  by  a  Tyrolean  stream.  And  the  waters  of 
that  stream  reflected  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  a 
fine  Alpine  Maple. 

A  Tradition 

That  Precedes  Michelangelo 

Time  passes  while  this  flawless,  fine-grained  wood 
seasons  sufficiently  to  meet  the  rigid,  exacting 
demands  of  the  master  woodcarver.  Once  in  his 
skilled  hands,  a  miracle  gradually  takes  place. 
With  chiseU  and  knives,  a  shapeless  form  is  expertly 
carved  into  an  exquisite  work  of  art. 

His  carving  skill  is  a  tradition  that  precedes 
Michelangeb.  Today,  only  a  precious  few  artisans 
retain  this  degree  of  craftsmanship  u/iic/i  for  genera- 
tions, has  been  passed  down  through  their  families. 

ANRI  woodcarvings  are  revered  by  collectors 
throughout  the  world.  Their  value  appreciates  with 
each  passing  day.  Each  carving  is  individually 
registered  and  limited  editions  are  numbered.  You 
may  oun  and  cherish  an  Ah  Rl  woodcarvmg  for 
perhaps  less  "-...  yon  '.hour  .  Priced  from  $27.50 
to  $9,950. 

For  more  information  about  ANRI  woodcarvings 
and  the  name  otyour  nearest  dealer  call  Toll  Free: 
1-800-544-2313 


3chmb 

55  Pacelk  Park  Drive  Randolph,  MA  02368 


TRAVELINE 


/-^  aribbean  crush.  Yachting  in  the  Vir- 
^-'  gin  Islands  has  become  so  popular, 
it's  sometimes  more  of  a  traffic  jam  than  an 
escape.  Tortola,  in  the  British  Virgins, 
now  charters  as  many  as  200  yachts  a  week 
in  the  peak  of  the  season.  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  American  Virgins,  gets  even  more. 

The  traffic  problem  really  begins  as 
nightfall  approaches.  Since  good  harbor 
space  is  hard  to  find,  boats  tend  to  tie  up 
earlier  and  earlier — each  trying  to  outma- 
neuver  the  others  for  space.  During  the 
day,  all  you  hear  on  the  radio  is  boats  mak- 
ing dinner  reservations  at  shore  restau- 
rants. And  at  some,  like  the  Bitter  End 
Yacht  Club,  you  even  have  to  place  your 
order  when  you  make  your  reservation. 

Popular  anchorages:  The  Bight,  on 
Norman  Island,  the  site  of  Stevenson's 
Tr&mire  Island  (now  inhabited  by  wild  cat- 
tle); Marina  Cay;  Trellis  Bay  (unattrac- 
tive); and  Bitter  End.  All  crowded.  For 
"barefoot  and  beachy"  but  not  necessarily 
inexpensive,  try  Cooper  Island  Beach 
Club  or  White  Bay  Sandcastle,  on  Jost 
Van  Dyke. 
Q  cottish  oasis.  We've  recently  discov- 
^  ered  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive 
little  hotel  just  outside  Glasgow:  Gled- 
doch  House  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  Lang- 
bank.  Very  quiet.  Not  far  from  the  airport. 
A  nice  place  to  recover  from  a  transatlan- 
tic flight.  Rooms  in  the  original  house  are 
spacious,  with  turn-of-the-century  furni- 
ture; those  in  the  newer  wing  are  smaller, 
with  a  more  modern  decor.  Squash,  golf 
course,  and  riding.  Also,  first-rate  restau- 
rant. Address:  Langbank  PAH  6YE,  Ren- 
frewshire. Phone: (047554)  711. 

Colonial  Brazil.  If  you're  going  to  1  a- 
zil  and  want  to  see  more  than  just 
Rio,  you  might  consider  an  excursion  to 
Ouro  Preto,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Ger- 
ais.  It's  a  charming  town,  where  the  attrac- 
tive  Brazilian  colonial-style  architecture 


1  ips  for  anglers, 

oenophiles, 

and  Caribbean  cruisers 


can  stih  be  found  intact.  Brazilians  make 
pilgrimages  there  to  see  the  many  exam- 
ples of  baroque  sculpture  by  Aleijadinho, 
the  eighteenth-century  sculptor,  who  is  a 
national  hero. 

Flights  between  Rio  and  Brasilia  make 
stops  at  Belo  Horizonte.  Ouro  Preto  is  an 
hour's  drive  by  car  from  there. 
~\7  ucatan  fishing.  Pez  Maya  is  a  top- 
■*■    drawer,  deluxe-class  fishing  resort  in 
Mexico's  Yucatan.  Fly  in  to  Canciin  and 
take  ground  transportation,  or  fly  in  from 
Cozumel  by  single-engine  plane.   Eight 
charming,  hexagonal  cottages,  plus  a  larg- 
er building  that  serves  as  a  dining  area. 
Clean  and  comfortable.  Fishing  the  only 
interest.  Outboard  skiffs.  You  can  fly  by 
small  plane  to  visit  nearby  Mayan  ruins. 
Reservations:  (305)  664-4615,  or  (800) 
327-2880. 
t     uxurious  Baden-Baden.  Still  one  of 
*-'   the  best  hotels  in  Europe — and  in 
the  world — is  Brenner's  Park  Hotel,   in 
Baden-Baden,  West  Germany.  Superbly 
managed.  Service  impeccable. 

Rooms  spacious  and  cheerful.  All  have 
balconies  or  terraces.  (Try  to  get  one  fac- 
ing the  park,  with  its  centuries-old  trees 
and  azaleas.)  Two  very  good  restaurants, 
one  of  them  the  popular,  cozy  Schwarz- 
wald-Stube.  Address:  Schillerstrasse  6,  D- 
7570  Baden-Baden.  Reservations:  (800) 
223-6800,  or  (212)  838-3110. 

Baden-Baden  itself  is  a  very  pleasant 
health  spa.  Chic  cafes,  excellent  luxury 
shops,   a  famous  gambling  casino,   and 


thermal  baths  dating  back  to  Roman 
times.  Concerts  and  other  cultural  events. 
Golt,  tennis,  riding,  and  dozens  of  excur- 
sions into  the  Black  Forest  or  France.  It's 
also  a  year-round  resort.  Many  people  pre- 
fer it  in  winter,  when  it's  not  so  crowded. 
Another  excellent  restaurant  is  Stahl- 
bad,  in  the  park. 
A  rt  guides.  Passport  has  produced  two 
**  unusual  London  art  guides  that 
might  be  oi  interest  to  you.  The  first,  A 
Selective  Guide  to  the  Private  Art  Galleries  of 
London,  is  for  collectors,  art  patrons,  and 
those  who  enjoy  exploring  the  city's  art 
world.  Describes  each  gallery  and  its  spe- 
cialties. Twenty-four  pages;  $23. 

The  second  is  24  Selected  Art  Courses  in 
London.  London  art  schools  appeal  to 
many  people,  including  fashionable  young 
women  hoping  for  art  careers.  This  guide 
describes  twenty-four  of  the  better-estab- 
lished courses,  including  entrance  require- 
ments, course  objectives,  and  tuition. 
Eleven  pages;  $15.  Both  available  from 
Passport,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 
go, IL  60606. 

"vj  apa  Valley  holiday.  If  you're  looking 
*■  ^  tor  a  pleasant  place  to  stay  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia wine  country,  try  Meadowood  Re- 
sort Hotel,  in  St.  Helena.  From  here  you 
can  tour  the  many  vineyards  nearby.  Once 
a  members-only  club,  now  open  to  the 
public.  Quiet,  attractive,  surrounded  by 
250  wooded  acres.  Wood-framed  cottages 
among  the  trees.  Nothing  grand  or  glitzy. 
Tennis.  Swimming  pool.  Nine-hole  golf 
course.  Good  restaurant — a  lovely  spot  for 
lunch  if  you're  just  passing  through.  Ad- 
dress: 900  Meadowood  Lane,  St.  Helena, 
CA  94574;  phone:  (707)  963-3646. 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Monthly  Letter 
for  Discriminating,  Culturally  Minded 
Travelers,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 
go, IL  60606. 
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Tiffany's  Presents  The  Tivoli  Collection 

Water  resistant  quartz  watches  in  fourteen  karat  gold  by  Concord." 

Clockwise  from  upper  right:  Strap  watch  with  phases  of  the  moon:  Mens,  $2,390.  Women's,  $1,790. 

Bracelet  watch:  Men's,  $5,490.  Women's,  $4,590.  Strap  watch:  Men's,  $1,890.  Women's,  $1,490. 

Bracelet  watch  with  phases  of  the  moon:  Men's,  $5,990.  Women's,  $4,990. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  •  FIFTH  AVE.  &.  57TH  ST.  . 
LONDON  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  BOSTON  ■  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TO  ORDER  CALL  800-526-0649  •  ©T&.  CO.  1986 
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Unusual  Pair  of  Three  Color  Biscuit  Porcelain  Fu  Dogs, 
Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 
Heights:  9  inches 


3idph  M.@hait.  6jalkr 
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TELLS  YOU  WHY 
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PRIVATE 
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FRAGRANCE  FOR  HERSELF 


AUDE 


NEW       YORK     •     lON.D-ON     ♦     PA 
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Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 
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Rolex  available  at  Madison  Avenue  location  only. 
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FINE  IEWELRY   V^^.  ANTIQUES 


635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street).  New  York.  New  York  1 0022  •  (212)  832-9000 
Petochi,  23  Piazza  di  Spagna.  2nd  Floor.  Rome  •  Gorevic.  635  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10022 
,,\  •  St.  Maarten  c/o  La  Romana 
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29  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Is  Paris  burn- 
ing?; Christmas  in  Oaxaca;  delicacies  hy 
mail;  artists'  rights;  political  Haacke;  new 
books;  words  of  God 

46  AUCTIONS    A  very  busy  month 

54  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Mary  Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio  is  confident  of  her  acting 
ability — and  rightly  so 

65  SWAN'S  SONG  The  ethereal  Suzanne 
Farrell  talks  about  her  career  in  ballet,  by 
Valerie  Gladstone 

72  EQUUS  REX  At  Chantilly,  the  prince 
was  sure  he  would  be  reincarnated  as  a 
horse,  by  Mireille  Johnston 


80  THROUGH  A  LENS,  DARKLY  In  praise 
of  the  somber  British  photographer  Bill 
Brandt,  by  Richard  Lacayo 

86  FASHION  AFOOT  Roger  Vivier,  long 
the  world's  top  shoe  designer,  is  now  start- 
ing his  own  international  operation,  in 
New  York,  by  Charles  Bricker 

92  MONEY  AND  MASTERPIECES  How  the 
nation's  two  richest  museums — the  Getty 
and  the  Kimbell — have  done  in  acquiring 
works  of  art,  by  Thomas  Hoving 

100  GLAD  TIDINGS  An  interior  designer 
who  also  says  it  with  flowers 

102  ENDURING  EVANESCENCE  The  five 
greatest  commercial  perfumes  ever  in- 
vented, by  Jane  Ogle 


106  CAPRA'S  CHRISTMAS  CLASSIC  The 
film  It's  a  Wonderful  Life  is,  well,  wonder- 
ful, by  Trea  Hoving 

110  MASTER  OF  THE  GRAND  STYLE  Roub- 
en  Ter-Arutunian  designs  memorable 
stages,  by  Dale  Harris 

114  AN  ALMOST  SURE  THING  The  Na- 
tional Trust  starts  its  line  of  fine  reproduc- 
tions, by  Fayette  Hickox 

120  THREE  WINE  MEN  They  collect  rare 
vintages  prodigiously  and  consume  them 
prodigiously,  by  Peter  Meltzer 

126  INVESTOR'S  FILE    Musical  mss. 

150  UP  &  COMING  A  chair  architect,  a 
choreographer,  a  men's-fashion  designer 
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A  natural  pearl  sautoir 
with  pierced  openwork  platinum 
and  diamond  motifs,  circa  1^10. 


A  gold  coiled  snake  bangle, 
the  head  and  tail  pave  set 
with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
circa  1885. 


Cabochon  sapphire  and 

diamond  pendant  earrings, 

circa  1910. 


A  magenta  sapphire  ring 
in  a  rose  diamond  tulip 
ape  mount.  Cartier,  circa  1915, 


An  Art  Deco  brooch  of 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires 
and  diamonds,  circa  1935. 


ASPREY  LIMITED,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  Tel:  (212)  688-1811 
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ic-dyeo  New  Zealand  opossum  coat 


In  Vancouver  at 


DESIGNERS  LTD 


449  Hamilton  Slreel.  Vancouver,  Canada 
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*>THIR  CARSTRAVELTHE  ROADS.  I 


"he  ignition  of  a  car  and  it  will  start, 
e  ignition  of  a  BMW  735i  and  electronic 
t  intly  calculate  the  altitude.  Factor 
iges.  Determine  the  engine  load. 

■     v  s  performance  accordingly, 
lto  gearand  it  will  move. 


Put  the  electronic  transmission  of  the  735i 
into  gear  and  a  computer  acting  as  a  communica- 
tions link  with  the  engine,  guides  it  to  shifts  with  an 
accuracy  that  race  car  drivers  cannot  duplicate. 

Hit  a  car's  brakes  hard  in  an  emergency  stop 
and  they  will  often  lock.  Which,  in  turn,  makes 


steering  clear  of  an  accident  virtually  impo: 
Hit  the  ABS  brakes  of  a  BMW  735i  and 
another  computer  instantly  comes  into  play 
which  automatically  "pumps"  the  brakes— f. 
than  humanly  possible.  Which  prevents  then 
locking.  Decreases  stopping  distances  by  up 


remark  and  logo  are  registered  European  Delivery  can  be  arranged  through  your  authorized  US  BMW  dealer 


S  THINK  THEIR  WAY  ALONG  THEM. 


,  equally  important,  increases  your  chances  ot 
ring  clear  of  danger. 

In  example  after  example,  where  other  cars 
ittmgly  barrel  down  the  roads,  a  BMW's  so- 
ticated  systems  constantly  calculate,  evaluate 
communicate— not  only  "thinking"  but,  at 


times,  even  thinking  ahead.  Forewarning  their  op- 
erators of  everything  from  the  potential  of  road  ice 
to  the  day  service  is  recommended. 

If  you  are  among  those  rare  drivers  who  also 
tend  to  think  their  way  along,  we  suggest  you 
travel  the  road  to  your  nearest  BMW  dealer,  where 


you  will  find  your  perfect  automotive  counterpart. 
And  where  you'll  also  discover,  at  participating 
dealers,  some  rather  well-thought-out  fi- 
nancial and  leasing  programs  available ; 
through  the  BMW  Credit  Corporation. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINES 
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GARRARD 

THE     CROWN     JEWELLERS 

WE  STILL  HAVE  SILVER  FOR  SALE   WE   MADE   TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

Not  that  it  wasn't  eminently  saleable  when  our  founder  George  Wickes  first  created  it  around  1745.  He  was,  after  all,  ranked  second 
only  to  de  Lamerie  amongst  eighteenth  century  gold  and  silversmiths.  It's  simply  that  he  kept  such  exemplary  ledgers  that  we  are  able  to 
buy  back  his  pieces  for  re-sale,  knowing  everything  about  them  and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  the  real  thing.  Our  modern 
silversmiths  still  strive  to  maintain  the  standards  Wickes  set.  They  also  keep  equally  accurate  ledgers.  So  whether  you're  buying  modern 
or  antique  silver  from  Garrard,  you  know  you're  buying  something  for  which  there  has  never  been  a  substitute.  Experience. 
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Circa  1920 


This  diamond  and  pearl  sautoir 
and  diamond  ring  will  be  included  in 
our  auction  of  Important  Jewelry  on 
December  10. 

For  catalogues,  more  information 
or  our  brochure  on  Buying  and  Selling 
Jewelry  at  Auction,  please  call 
(212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's,  1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 


Auction  estimates:  Sautoir,  $25,000- 
$35,000;  Ring,  $25,000-$35,000. 
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In  past  years, 

Steuben  has  been  given  to  honor 

the  birth  of  a  nation's  independence, 

the  marriage  of  a  princess, 

the  eightieth  birthday  of  a  pope, 

and  man's  journey  toward  peace. 

This  year, 

it  was  given  again, 

to  one 

Ann  Morgan  Lemon, 

by  her  seven  grateful  cousins, 

for  single-handedly  tracing 

the  Lemon  family  tree 

back 

to  its  roots 

in  Count v  Cork,  Ireland. 


Arcus 

bi  Peter  Aldridge 

Width  5  inches.  $3,100. 

Steuben  Catalogue  $5 

Fifth  Avenue  at  56™  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212752-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 


E     U     B     E     N  AN  AMERICAN  TREASURE 
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BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


GALANOS 


DE   PA 

EFFUSIVE.  ENDURING.  INTRIGUING 


AEROPLANE  BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


TRANSPORTS  OF  FANTASY 


It  took  the  vision  of  a  genius,  the  hands  of  craftsmen,  and 

a  great  deal  of  time  to  realize  the  fantasy  of  powered  flight. 

Today,  craftsmanship  and  time  remain  indispensable 

elements  in  realizing  the  vision  that  is 

the  Aston  Martin  Lagonda. 

Each  car  takes  a  full  four  months  of  individual  hand 

sculpting,  backed  by  seventy  years  of  tradition. 

Which  is  why  only  twenty  five  new  Lagondas  will  be 

available  in  the  entire  United  States  this  vear. 

And  why  it  is  simply  the  finest  automobile 

that  can  be  bought  today. 


The  Aston  Martin  Lagonda. 

An  exclusive  example  of  modern  genius. 

We  invite  vou  to  write  for  our  brochure: 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda, 

180  Harvard  Avenue,  Stamford  CT  06902.  (203)  359-2259. 


B\  Appointment  to 

His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wale 

Motor  Car  Manufacturer 


ASTON  MARTIN  LAGONDA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  INC. 
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Meridian: 

Indispensible  in  charting 

your  course  to  the  top. 


The  Meridian  Collection:  18 K  gold  or  18 K gold  and  steel! Quartz  movement  Water  resistant. 


You're  on  the  way;  for  those  destined  to  achieve, 
Audemars  Piguet  has  created  The  Meridian  Col- 
lection. 

Inspired  by  the  ancient  mariners  and  their  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  this  spirited  collection  is 
designed  for  men  and  women  who  refuse  to  settle 
for  second  best. 

Sporty  yet  elegant,  the  Meridian  features  a  gently 
rounded  face  and  a  supple  bracelet  that  encircles 
the  wrist  with  comfort  and  ease. 

Only  Audemars  Piguet  could  fashion  a  watch  so 
enviably  thin,  so  smartly  conceived  and  make  it 
water  resistant. 

The  Meridian  Collection,  quartz  calendar  watches 
for  men  and  women  in  18  K.  gold  or  18  K  gold  and 
steel;  just  one  more  reason  for  making  the  climb. 


Astrolabe,  lbtb  century. 


iudemars  Piguet 

Known  only  by  those  who  know 


245  POST  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-1200 


fine  jewelry 
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DORFMAN 
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A  rare  collection  of  diamonds  from  Dorfman. 
Exceptional  color,  cut  and  clarity,  a)  16.36  carats,  $285,000.00,  b)  10.01  carats,  $175,000.00, 
c)  13.45  carats,  $295,000.00.  Others  from  3.0  carats  to  9.0  carats. 
24  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    617-536-2022 
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"Shoemaker  of  Dreams", 

Salvatore  Ferragamo  is  decidedly  one  of  the 

most  innovative  designers  in  the  history  of  shoes. 

This  self-made  man  created  shoes  for  the 

world's  most  famous  feet.  Today,  Ferragamo 

continues  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  capturing 

both  classical  and  contemporary  style. 

Symbol  of  this  timeless  elegance, 

the  Ferragamo  cardigan,  designed  in  1973. 

Edged  in  matching  gros  grain 

with  gold  buttons.  Presented 

in  a  variety  of  new  colors 

for  every  season. 


717  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

N.Y.  10022  212-759-3822 

WHOLESALE:  663  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

N.Y.  10022  212-838-9470 
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There  is  no  limit  in  beauty. 


saturation  point  in  design. 

Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Autobiography. 
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SOTHEBYS 

INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 

aese  fine  properties  arejust  a  sample  of  our  current  listings.  For  more  information,  color  brochures  and  a 

try  copy  of  Sotheby's  Portfolio  of  Distinctive  Properties,  please  contact  our  Referral  Department  at  (203)  531-0200. 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
FRENCH  COUNTRY  CHATEAU 

Showplace  estate  built  in  1944  and  modelled  after  an 
actual  chateau  in  France  with  5  Fireplaces  and 
pegged  random-width  floors;  set  on  3  ±  acres  with 
pool.  5  bedrooms;  formal  dining  room;  staff  quarters. 
$1,500,000  Brochure  #C6-27 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
ROACH  BROTHERS  REALTORS 
Telephone:  (215)  527-6400 


Acton,  York  County,  Maine 
BALCH  POND  CAPE 

In  a  popular  resort  area.  150  ±  acres  with  1  mile  of 
frontage  and  a  private  beach  on  Balch  Pond.  1800 
Center  Chimney  Cape  with  4  bedrooms,  stone  fire- 
place and  wide-pine  floors.  Barn.  Excellent  develop- 
ment potential. 

$1,800,000  Brochure  #C10-89 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
JOHN  D.  DOWNING  AGENCY 
Telephone:  (207)  985-3328 


Lenox,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts 
STONOVER  FARM 

127  unspoiled  acres  with  woods,  stream,  and  swim 
pond  with  sandy  beach  are  the  setting  for  a  stately 
12-room  3.700  sq.  ft.  Victorian  offering  fireplaces, 
hardwood  Hours  and  porches.  Guest  house;  barn; 
cabin;  garage. 

$2,250,000  Brochure  #C5-201 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 

VBETH  EYRE  TAYLOR  REAL  ESTATE 
Telephone:  (413)  229-8418 


Candlewood  Lake,  Brookfield.  Connecticut 
ARROWHEAD  POINT  RETREAT 

6.000  ±  sq.  ft.  residence  opens  to  stunning  lake  views 
and  more  than  337'  of  shore  with  docks,  beach  and 
viewing  terraces.  4-5  bedrooms;  2-sided  stone  fire- 
place; soda  fountain;  gourmet  kitchen;  indoor  pool. 
$1,250,000  Brochure  #C4- 145 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
PANDOLFI  PROPERTIES.  INC. 
Telephone:  (203)  743-4688 


Ocean-to-Lake  Masterpiece 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Grand  Mediterranean-style  residence  on  18  acres 
with  800'  beach  and  800'  lakefront.  7  bedrooms. 
Tower  with  panoramic  views.  Guest  house,  boat- 
house,  pool,  tennis  court.  Keeper's  house. 

Brochure#C3-115 
Please  contact: 

SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY' 
Telephone:  (305)  659-3555 


Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
OCEANVIEW  COLONIAL 

11-room  Custom  Colonial  with  4  bedrooms,  3  baths 
and  2  half  baths  in  a  secure,  private  enclave  with 
community  boathouse.  Garden  room,  gourmet 
kitchen,  family  room  and  ocean  views  from  most 
rooms.  2-car  attached  garage. 

$1,150,000  Brochure  #C5- 198 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
CARLSON  REAL  ESTATE 
Telephone:  (617)  599-5170 


Weston,  Massachusetts 
SPACIOUS  COLONIAL  REVIVAL 

Set  on  3  \'i  acres  of  woods  and  lawns  on  a  shady  lane, 
this  3-story  clapboard  residence  was  carefully  reno- 
vated in  1984  and  has  6  bedrooms.  3  baths  and 
2-storv  family  room  with  gallerv.  2-stall  barn. 
$1,200,000   '  '    Brochure  #C5- 191 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
SUBURBAN  PROPERTY  CENTER 
Telephone:  (617)  899-1200 


Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  New  York 
NORTHWAY 

Colonial  mansion  yvith  splendid  water  \iews  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  set  on  5.4  landscaped  acres  with 
pool,  23  rooms,  marble  fireplaces  and  9  bedrooms. 
Garage;  horse  barn:  2  greenhouses.  Subject  to  final 
subdivision  approval. 

$2,500,000  Brochure  #C1  -224 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
DANIEL  GALE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Telephone:  516/922-9155 


Millbrook,  Dutchess  County,  New  York 
IDYLLIC  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Crowned  with  an  extensively  detailed  19th-century 
Colonial  with  12  rooms,  this  210  ±  acre  estate  in- 
cludes woods,  meadows  and  a  pond  in  the  heart  of 
equestrian  country.  Guest  and  caretaker's  quarters; 
3  garages. 

$2,350,000  Brochure  #Cl-223 

Exclusive  Local  Affiliate  Broker: 
HEATHER  CRONER  REAL  ESTATE,  INC. 
Telephone:  (914)  677-9822 


SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 

1334  York  Avenue  •  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


Necklace  of  bronze  Biwa  pearls  with  menuki  clasp 
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CLOCK:  Fine 
George  I  tallcase 
clock  with  original 
painted  decoration, 
by  Wm.  Stephens, 
circa  1730. 


PAINTING:  English 
School  painting  of 
fighting  cocks  in 
a  landscape, 
circa  1840. 


CHAIR:  George  III 
"Rustik"  elm 
and  oak  armchair, 
circa  1780. 


LION:  One  from 
a  pair  of  Italian 
Eighteenth  Century 
marble  lions  on 
plinths,  circa  1780. 


iKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


CONNOISSEUR'S    WORLD 


MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  I  loving 


Is  Paris  Burning? 

A  week  after  the  September  tragedy  on 
the  Rue  de  Rennes  in  Paris,  when  .1 
terrorist  throw  a  bomb  from  a  speed 
ing  car,  slaughtering  five  innocent 
victims  and  wounding  scores  of  oth- 
ers, 1  bud  to  go  to  mv  favorite  ( ity  on  busi- 
ness. 1  needn't  have  worried.  Despite  my 
not  having  the  mandatory  new  visa,  1 
sailed  through  immigration  and  customs 
taster  than  I  bad  ever  done  in  my  lite.  I  laid 
my  hand-carry  luggage  down  for  a  few  sec 
onds  in  the  airport,  and  two  thuggish 
plainclothesmen  were  there  in  an  instant 
to  ask  it  1  could  prove  that  the  pieces  were 
mine.  A  few  days  later,  wander- 
ing around  a  sun-dappled  city  on 
a  beautiful,  warm  Sunday,  I  was 
stopped  twice,  asked  tor  proof  ot 
my  identity,  and  thoroughly 
searched.  The  French  seem  final- 
l\  to  have  begun  to  comprehend 
the  dangers  of  being  lax  with  ter- 
rorists. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  1 
went  to  Paris  was  to  see  the  justly 
renowned  Biennale  des  Anti- 
quaires.  If  there  is  a  finer  antiques 
show  on  earth  I  don't  know  of  it. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  major 
firms — Richard  Green  of  London 
(one  of  the  best  dealers  in  the 
world,  these  days),  Brame  et  Lorenceau, 
and  the  seven  prestigious  members  of  the 
Antiquaires  de  Paris  (Didier  Aaron,  Ave- 
line,  rltienne  Levy,  Michel  Meyer, 
Jacques  Perrin,  Maurice  Segoura,  and  Ber- 
nard Steinitz) — were  simply  splendid. 
There  was  a  disquieting  trend  this  year, 
however.  I  noticed  with  astonishment 
that  the  quality  of  certain  Impressionist 
and  Postimpressionist  paintings  was  abys- 
mal. Some  couldn't  possibly  have  been 
authentic.  It's  best  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful of  works  by  the  following:  Berard,  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Berthe  Morisot,  Eugene 
Boudin,  Monet,  and  Georges  Braque. 

When  you  are  next  in  Paris,  make  a 
point  of  visiting  the  new  Musee  de  la 
Mode.  It's  been  jimmied,  cleverly  and 
with  consummate  grace,  into  the  crabbed 
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spaces  ot  ,1  mansard  attic  in  .1  wing  ol  the 
Louvre  formerly   used  tor  storage.  The 

show  1  saw  was  the  opening  shot,  a  retro- 
spective ot  the  creations  of  Yves  Saint 
Laurent,  stunningly  designed  by  Jacques 
Granges.  The  clothes  in  the  galleries 
devoted  to  the  L'SOs  are  splendid,  show- 
in1.;  Saint  1  aurent  .is  an  enchanting  genius 
driven  to  produce  a  magical  combination 
ot  purity  and  proportional  balance.  After 
that,  YSL's  work  tails  apart;  his  work  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  betrays  a  deteriora- 
tion ot  control  and  creative  vigor,  leading 
to  'Jib  excesses.  All  too  often  one  sees 
sloppy  silhouettes  and  tasteless  borrowings 
from  Africa,  folkloric  Spain,  and  the  kind 
of  Russia  depicted  on  those  ghastly  lac- 
quered boxes  you  find  by  the  hundreds  in 
Soviet  hard-currency  shops.  By  the  1970s, 


1  —    _  ■ 

only  Saint  Laurent's  sumptuously  embroi- 
dered vests  and  boleros  preserve  any  char- 
acter or  honesty.  And  in  the  1980s,  Saint 
Laurent  is  a  feckless  practitioner  of  inky 
gloom,  constantly  repeating  washed-out 
formulas. 

The  I.  M.  Pei  pyramid  at  the  Louvre, 
despite  howls  of  protest  and  numerous 
attempts  by  old-hat  traditionalists  and 
right-wing  politicians  to  stop  it,  is  pro- 
ceeding, despite  all  the  rumors  that  it  is 
being  halted.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
the  more  grandiose — and  more  vitally 
needed — rehabilitation  of  the  Louvre  gal- 
leries by  Pei  is  being  put  on  the  back  burner 
for  financial  reasons.  Sad,  if  true,  for  too 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  Louvre  appears 
to  be  rundown  and  shopworn.  The  work 
on  the  Gare  d'Orsay,  across  the  river,  is,  by 


contrast,  on  schedule  and  looks  highly 
promising.  The  grand  opening  in  early 
I  V\  ember,  I'm  told,  is  assured. 

I  hadn't  been  to  the  old  (  )luny  Museum 
in  years  and  decided  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Unicorn  Tapestries  there.  1  was  shocked 
by  the  way  the  place  has  been  allowed  to  go 
to  seed.  Although  admirable  work  is  being 
done  on  the  excavations  of  the  ancient 
baths  that  surround  the  establishment,  the 
interiors  are  in  disgraceful  condition:  dirty 
walls;  inadequate  lighting;  frayed  labels. 
The  once-proud  chamber  where  the  Uni- 
corns are  exhibited  has  become  so  gloomy 
that  you  could  make  good  use  of  a  seeing- 
eye  dog.  Why?  Maybe  no  one  is  paying 
attention  to  museological  duties,  or  maybe 
someone  is  trying  to  cut  down  on  footcan- 
dles  for  conservation  purposes. 

Finally,  1  went  to  see  the  rage 
of  Paris:  the  "sculpture"  commis- 
sioned by  the  former  minister  of 
culture  Jack  Lang,  in  the  main 
courtyard  of  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  creation,  by  the  French  art- 
ist Daniel  Buren,  consists  of  more 
than  250  columns  of  varying 
heights — from  three  inches  off 
the  ground  to  ten  feet  or  so — 
decorated  with  black  and  white 
marble  stripes.  The  truncated, 
duodecagonal  stumps  are  arrayed 
in  military  ranks  and  files  on  a 
kind  of  immense  chessboard. 
Traversing  the  piece  are  two 
crossing  alleys,  like  the  cardo  and 
decumanus  of  ancient  Roman  towns,  that 
are  actually  deep,  grated-over  tunnels 
through  one  of  which  a  manmade  stream 
flows  like  the  river  Styx.  Buren's  work  trig- 
gered a  riot  of  denunciations,  particularly 
when  the  incoming  minister  of  culture, 
Franqois  Leotard,  stopped  the  work  as  if  to 
demolish  it;  he  subsequently  allowed  it  to 
be  completed 

I'm  glad.  I  found  the  piece  thought-pro- 
voking, splendidly  crafted,  subtle,  myste- 
rious, and  exciting.  Of  course,  it  epitomiz- 
es the  sort  of  architecture  that  tries  to  cre- 
ate ancient  temples  reeking  with  ritual 
values  in  a  world  that  couldn't  care  less 
about  ritual.  All  that  bunkum  aside,  Bu- 
ren's piece  works  marvelously  as  pure  aes- 
thetics. Paris  continues  to  be  culturally 
alive,  even  with  the  political  sadness.  □ 
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Our  choice 
from  the  best 
in  American         w 
Craftsmanship. 
Sterling,  entirely 
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Words  of  God 

While  a  wealth  of  ancient  and  excit- 
ing objects  from  the  Jerusalem 
Museum  has  begun  to  tour  in  an 
exhibition  called  "Treasures  of 
the  Holy  Land"  (at  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  until  January  4, 
1987),  a  few  innocuous  scraps  of  ancient 
silver  have  been  accorded  a  show  of  their 
own  in  Jerusalem.  Put  on 
special  display  last  July  at 
the  Jerusalem  Museum 
were  two  tiny  silver 
scrolls,  made  in  the  late 
seventh  or  early  sixth 
century  B.C.  and  contain- 
ing the  oldest  biblical  in- 
scriptions ever  found — 
predating  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  by  more  than  four 
hundred  years.  The 
scrolls  were  composed  of 
thin  silver  plaques  that 
had  been  inscribed  in  He- 
brew and  then  tightly 
rolled  into  thin,  hollow 
tubes  so  that  they  could 
be  threaded  and  worn, 
amulet-like,  on  the  body. 
The  larger  of  the  two 
cylinder-shaped  scrolls 
measured  approximately 
one  inch  in  width,  and 
the  smaller,  about  half  an 
inch. 

Discovered  in  a  burial 
cave  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  scrolls  were 
painstakingly  unrolled, 
restored  at  the  Israel  Mu- 
seum laboratories,  and 
partially  deciphered  by 
Ada  Yardeni,  an  expert 
in  ancient  script. (It  took 
two  months  to  unroll 
them.)  In  ancient  times, 
the  Hinnom  valley 
formed  the  border  be- 
tween the  lands  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  of  ^■^^^■■1 
Benjamin;  excavations  carried  out  there 
between  1975  and  1980  produced  objects 
ranging  in  time  of  origin  from  the  First 
Temple  period  (ca.  965-586  B.C.),  when 
the  kings  of  the  House  of  David  still  ruled 
Judah,  to  Roman  times.  During  the  period 
of  the  kings,  the  hill  was  called  Tophet  and 
was  the  site  of  a  pagan  cult  involved  in  the 
burning  of  children.  The  valley  itself  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  place  oi  tor- 


Rcccntly  unearthed:  the  earliest 
extant  biblical  text. 


ment  for  the  wicked  after  death,  a  kind  of 
hell.  The  burial  caves  were  probably  fami- 
ly tombs  of  wealthy  Jerusalemites.  Several 
generations  of  a  family  were  buried  in  a 
tomb.  The  deceased  were  placed  on  stone 
benches  with  numerous  funerary  offerings 
put  next  to  them.  Eventually,  since  there 
was  not  enough  room  on  the  benches, 
offerings  and  remains  went  into  a  reposito- 
ry hewn  out  of  the  ground.  Cave  25 ,  where 
the  scrolls  were  found, 
had  been  looted,  but  the 
repository  containing  the 
scrolls  had  been  pro- 
tected by  debris  from  a 
collapsed  ceiling.  The 
scrolls  are  the  first  objects 
of  this  type  from  the  First 
Temple  period  to  have 
been  found  in  an  archae- 
ological excavation;  they 
also  cast  new  light  on 
Jewish  history  of  the 
period. 

Originally,  both  scrolls 
probably  contained  nine- 
teen lines  of  Hebrew  in- 
scription, but  several 
lines  were  found  to  have 
been  lost  or  become  illeg- 
ible when  the  scrolls  were 
unrolled  (one,  to  a  length 
of  3.8  inches;  the  other, 
to  the  length  of  only  1.5 
inches).  It  has  been  de- 
termined, however,  that 
both  scrolls  once  con- 
tained the  Priestly  Bene- 
diction, in  a  form  almost 
identical  with  the  biblical 
verses  in  Numbers  6:24— 
26,  usually  translated 
into  English  as: 

The  Lord  bless  you  and 
keep  you; 

The  Lord  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  you 
and  be  gracious  unto 
you; 

The  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  you 
■■■■^^^B      and  grant  you  peace. 

The  deciphering  was  guided  by  the  pres- 
ence on  both  scrolls  of  the  Hebrew  Tetra- 
grammaton — the  four  letters,  YHWH, 
that  signify  the  deity — which  is  the  second 
word  in  each  line.  The  repeated  mention 
of  the  holy  word  served  as  a  key  for  decod- 
ing the  text.  This  is  also  the  first  time  that 
the  Tetragrammaton  has  been  found  in  an 
early  inscription  in  Jerusalem. 

— Jack  Flam 
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he  beauteous  sublime,  to 

.-.  Fixing  his  gaze  on  the  insti- 
p.s  that  support  (and  exploit)  art — 
urns,  collectors,  corporations — and 
appropriating  his  various  "mediums"  from 
advertising,  demographic  science,  and 
any  other  discipline  that  suits  his  purpose, 
the  German-born  fifty-year-old  American 
artist  tries  to  unveil  the  political  and 
financial  underpinnings  (and  very  often 
the  hypocrisies)  of  the  art  world,  variously 
delighting  and  annoying  a  lot  of  people 
into  the  bargain.  Haacke  may  be  most 
famous  for  a  work  he  was  originally  not 
allowed  to  execute.  In  his  plan  for  a  show 
at  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  1971,  he 
proposed  a  large  scale  photo-and-text 
documentation  of  New  York  City's  slum- 
lords. The  Guggenheim's  director,  Thom- 
as Messer,  wrapping  himself  in  the  flag  of 
fine  (and  politically  docile)  art,  summarily 
disinvited  the  troublesome  artist.  An  art- 
world  tempest  subsequently  broke  out  over 
issues  of  censorship  and  artistic  freedom. 
The  forbidden  piece  and  ten  others  by 
Haacke  will  be  shown  at  New  York's  New 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  from  De- 
cember 1 1  through  February  15,  in  what  is 
the  most  extensive  American  retrospec- 
tive of  Haacke's  work  to  date.  Accom- 
panying the  show  is  a  catalogue  with  essays 
b>  the  art  critics  Leo  Steinberg  and  Rosa- 
lyn  Deutsche,  the  literary  critic  Frednc 
Jameson,  and  the  show's  curator,  Brian 
Wallis.  — Juliana  Fusco 


etc_ 


MetroMobiltan,  a  send-up  of  corporate  philanthropy,  at  the  Hans  Haacke  retrospective. 


Modern  Spirit 

The  L  os  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  is 
celebrating  the  opening  of  its  new  Robert 
O.  Anderson  building,  principally  devot- 
ed to  twentieth-century  art,  with  an  am- 
bitious show  that  attempts  to  draw  the 
connections  between  abstraction  and  spir- 
ituality across  the  last  ninety  years  of 
Western  art.  The  line  of  argument  in  "The 
Spiritual  in  Art:  Abstract  Painting  1890— 
1985"  starts  with  symbolist  painters  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century;  takes  an  eastern 
turn  to  Russia  around  the  1900s,  when  art- 
ists like  Kandinsky  and  Malevich  found  in 
abstraction  a  way  to  express  their  spiritual 
beliefs;  and  meanders  back  to  Paris,  where 
Suzanne  Duchamp's  astrological  Multipli- 
cation Brisee  et  Retablie  (1918-19)  evoked 
the  little-known  influence  of  mysticism  on 
French  modernism.  Spirituality  is  even 
considered  in  relation  to  contemporary 
(mostly  American)  art,  an  act  of  brave 
curatorial  and  critical  speculation  that 
adds  considerably  to  the  intetest  of  an 
already  thought-provoking  show.  (Until 
March  8,  1987.)  — R.K. 

Genius  in  Emilia 

From  the  emergence  of  the  proto-baroque 
Correggio,  in  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
to  the  last  echoes  of  the  naturalistic  school 
of  the  Carracci,  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
north-central  Italian  region  of  Emilia 
claimed  a  central  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  art.  Besides  Correggio,  the 
city  of  Parma  produced  Parmigianino, 
with  his  hyperbolic,   almost  campy  ex- 


cesses of  physiognomy  and  emotion  (as  in 
his  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  below).  "The 
Age  of  Correggio  and  the  Carracci:  Emili- 
an  Painting  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries"  assembles  nearly  two 
hundred  paintings  by  fifty  artists  active  in 
Parma,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  in  the  most 
comptehensive  assessment  of  the  Emilian 
schools  to  date.  (Decembet  19,  1986,  to 
Febtuary  16,  1987,  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.;  then  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Match  26  to 
May  24,  1987.)  —R.K. 
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RARE  WOOD,  FRAGRANT  LEATHER, 
AN  INDOMITABLE  V-12  ENGINE 
AND  A  LEGENDARY 
HIGH  PERFORMANCE  HERITAGE. 


JAGUAR  XJ-S 


From  the  classically  beautiful 
SS  100  to  the  celebrated  XK 
Series  to  the  LeMans  conquer- 
ing D-Type,  memories  of  quick, 
spirited  Jaguars  endure.  In  the 
XJ-S  grand  touring  coupe,  this 
heritage  finds  new  expression. 

A  motorcar  of  considera- 
ble finesse,  the  S-type  grace- 
fully conquers  demanding 
curves.  A  fully  independent 
suspension  system  keeps  the 
automobile  confidently  in 
touch  with  irregular  road  sur- 
faces while  providing  a 
smooth,  supple  ride.  Power 
rack  and  pinion  steering 
affords  the  driver  precise 
control. 

Equipped  with  a  262 
horsepower  overhead  cam 
V-12  engine,  the  XJ-S  is  as  quick 
as  it  is  agile.  Advanced 
electronic  fuel  injection  and 
ultra-high  11.5:1  compression 
ratio  render  it  superbly  respon- 
sive. Yet  because  the  firing 
pulses  of  a  twelve-cylinder 
are  more  closely  spaced  than 
those  of  a  six  or  eight,  the 
XJ-S  accelerates  with  a  silent 
smoothness  that  belies  its  tre- 
mendous reserves  of  power. 


Within  the  S-type's  com- 
fortable passenger  cabin,  the 
driver  is  surrounded  by  fine 
walnut  and  supple,  aromatic 
leather  upholstery  and  trim. 
Automatic  climate  control 
maintains  cabin  temperature  at 
a  pre-selected  level.  Cruise 
control,  a  trip  computer,  a 
theft-resistant  80-watt  stereo 
sound  system  and  numerous 
other  features  entertain  and 
assist  the  S-type  driver. 

A  veteran  of  international 
racing  competition  and  mil- 
lions of  highway  miles,  the 
thoroughly  proven  S-type  is 
protected  by  a  three  year/ 
36,000  mile  warranty.  The 
XJ-S  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
Jaguar  dealer.  See  himtbday 
for  a  test  dr'we  and  fuffdetails 
of  the  Jaguar  limitedrwarranty. 
For  the  name  of  the  Jaguar 
dealer  nearest  you,  dial 
1-800-4-JAGUAR;      \ 
jaguar  cars  inc.  leonia.  nj  07605 


ENJOY  TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE 


'^^Smm  CARTER. ..FOR  140  YEARS  UNIT- 
ING LEGEND  WITH  REALITY.  A 
HISTORY  SO  RICH  IN  CREATIVITY 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  THAT  IT 
HAS  CHANGED  THE  VERY 
COURSE  OF  THE  JEWELERS  ART. 
GENERATIONS  OF  DEDICATED  AND  TALENTED 
DESIGNERS,  WORKING  WITH  THE  NOBLEST  OF 
EARTH'S  TREASURES,  HAVE  TRANSFORMED  PRE- 
CIOUS METALS  AND  STONES  INTO  OBJECTS  OF 
RARE  BEAUTY  AND  FANTASY.  LIKE  POETS  OR 
MAGICIANS,  CARTIER  CREATORS  KNOW  THE 
WONDER  OF  DREAMS  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
DESIRE.  AND  LIKE  THOSE  MASTERS  OF  IMAG- 
INATION, THE  CARTIER  ARTISTS  INTERPRET  THOSE 
DREAMS  AND  DESIRES  FOR  A  CLIENTELE  WHICH, 
LIKE  CARTIER  ITSELF,  IS  UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD. 


since  1847 


AUSTIN  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON  •  LA 
LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  ST  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VAIL  •  VANCOUVER  •  WASHINGT'J 


Galle  glass  from  the  Perner-Jouet  Museum  of  the  Belle  Epoque,  Epernay,  France.  To  send  a  gift  of  Perner-Jouet,  call  1-800-238-4373. 
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Chekhov  a  la  Frayn 

Following  its  inaugural  run  in  London  in 
1984  (and  its  American  premiere  in  Los 
Angeles  this  past  October),  Wild  Honey 
comes  to  Broadway  this  month.  An  adap- 
tation by  the  English  dramatist  Michael 
Frayn  of  Chekhov's  first,  rambling,  and,  in 
its  unrevised  state,  almost  unperformable 
play,  Wild  Honey  is  about  the  seriocomic 
amorous  misadventures  of  a  provincial 
Don  Juan.  Traveling  along  with  the  pro- 
duction is  Ian  McKellen  as  the  play's  pro- 
tagonist, a  coldly  witty  schoolmaster  as 
incapable  of  offering  love  as  he  is  of  refus- 
ing it  from  others;  McKellen's  impercepti- 
ble decline  from  caustic  self-satisfaction 
into  almost  seedy  selt-realization  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  London  theatrical 
season. 

Occasionally  staged  in  a  truncated  form 
under  the  title  of  Platom  i     this  work  has 
had  an  odd  history — or,  rather,  prehisto- 
ry,  since  Frayn's  free  pa.  iphrase  will 
loubtless  become  the  definit        pe  form- 
ion.  It  is  even  now  being  studied 
n,  though  as  yet  uncommitted, 
by  theatrical  entrepreneurs  in  the 
n. 
1  in  1920,  sixteen  years  after 


Chekhov's  death,  inside  a  strongbox  in  a 
Moscow  bank,  the  manuscript  was  pub- 
lished three  years  later  by  the  Soviet  Cen- 
tral State  Literary  Archive.  With  the  con- 
genital discretion  of  Soviet  historiogra- 
phy, however,  M.  P.  Gromov's  introduc- 
tion to  the  recent,  authoritative,  thirty- 


volume  Collected  Works  of  Chekhov  re- 
mained glassily  evasive  as  to  its  prove- 
nance. In  fact,  it  was  deposited  there  in 
1918  by  the  dramatist's  devoted  sister  Ma- 
sha,  presumably  because  in  the  first,  indis- 
criminately iconoclastic  phase  of  the  Rev- 
olution both  she  and  her  late  brother  were 


Shining  in  Chekhov's  Wild  Honey:  a  caustic,  cynically  amorous  Ian  McKellen,  m  the  lead. 
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regarded  as  personae  non  gratae.  We  know 
as  well  that  in  1921,  so  apprehensive  was 
Masha  about  the  play's  ultimate  fate  that 
she  undertook  a  nightmarish  three-week 
rail  journey  from  the  Chekhovs'  family 
home,  in  the  Crimea,  to  Moscow,  in  order 
to  reassure  herself  of  the  valuable  manu- 
script's safety. 

Written  by  Chekhov  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  the  text  manifests  both  the 
inexperience  and  the  precocity  of  a  tyro 
playwright.  On  the  one  hand,  it  prefigures 
a  few  of  the  mature  dramatist's  principal 
themes  (most  notably,  that  of  the  lost  es- 
tate as  a  metaphor  of  dispossession,  as  in 
The  Cherry  Orchard)  and  dramatis  perso- 
nae (the  near-suicidal  wife,  the  sottish 
doctor,  and,  in  the  character  of  Platonov 
himself,  the  "superfluous  man");  on  the 
other,  it  is  a  crude  and  shapeless  piece  of 
theatrical  carpentry. 

"It  was  all  very  confused  in  the  original 
version,  yet  potentially  very  powerful," 
Frayn  said  in  a  recent  conversation  about 
the  problems  of  adaptation.  "The  tone  of 
the  play  keeps  switching  back  and  forth 
between  its  serious  moral  or  social  consid- 
erations and  its  more  strictly  farcical  ele- 
ments, so  that  you  feel  you  are  being  jerked 
all  the  while." 


Though  Frayn's  involvement  exceeded 
by  far  that  of  a  mere  translator,  he  insists  it 
was  not  his  intention,  as  a  conscious  pasti- 
cheur,  to  render  the  material  more  "Che- 
khovian,"  in  the  received  sense  of  that 
cliched  qualifier;  rather,  the  playwright 
approached  it  as  coolly  and  clinically  as  he 
would  a  rough  first  draft  of  his  own  work. 
Frayn  has  already  translated  The  Cherry 
Orchard  and  The  Three  Sisters;  and  he 
would  modestly  claim  a  certain  affinity 
between  his  own  theatrical  output  and 
that  of  the  Russian  master,  an  affinity  that 
may  not  strike  spectators  of  Make  or  Break, 
Noises  Off,  or  Benefactors  as  instantly 
apparent.  "Well,"  Frayn  says,  "Make  or 
Break  was  about  a  workaholic,  which  is 
what  almost  all  of  Chekhov's  characters 
are,  despite  the  common  perception  of 
them  as  feckless  idlers,  and  many  of  his 
earliest  plays  were  'vaudevilles'  no  less 
than  Noises  Off.  But  I  would  say  that  what 
Chekhov  possesses  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ability  both  to  inhabit  characters,  as 
they  inhabit  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remain  outside  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  appear  in  some 
manner  to  be  alive  with  his  spirit.  And  if 
my  plays  are  in  any  sense  Chekhovian,  it 
would  be  in  my  attempts  to  achieve  a  sim- 


ilar kind  of  symbiosis." 

"I  set  out  to  soak  myself  in  the  play  until 
I  felt  as  familiar  as  I  possibly  could  be  with 
the  characters  and  the  story,"  Frayn  ex- 
plains about  his  adapter's  task.  What 
Broadway  audiences  will  surely  find,  when 
performances  of  Wild  Honey  begin  at  the 
Virginia  Theatre  on  the  eighth,  is  that 
Frayn  has  uncannily  contrived  both  to 
inhabit  and  to  remain  outside  of  the  spirit 
of  Anton  Chekhov.  — Gilbert  Adair 


Whose  Art  Is 
ItTAnyway? 


People  will  interpret  works  of  art  from  per- 
sonal points  of  view  and  deliver  them- 
selves of  judgments  about  their  quality;  in 
this  way,  art  may  be  said  to  "belong"  to  the 
world.  But  a  belief  has  been  spreading  in 
art  circles  that  the  world  has  had  too  much 
of  another  kind  of  control  over  art.  Some 
artists  are  arguing  for  a  greater  say  in  what 
happens  to  their  works,  regardless  of  who 
owns  them  or  where  they  are  displayed. 
They  mean  that  they  want  their  works  to 
look  the  way  they  did  when  the  artists  sent 
them  out  into  the  world  and  that  an  artist 
should  benefit  financially  from  the  grow- 
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The  busiest 

little  eye  cream 

in  the  world. 

Contour  des  Yeux 

Here  is  a  24-hour  almost- 
miracle  worker.  Created 
with  sea  urchin  coral  and 
Vitamin  A,  this  luxurious 
gel-creme  smooths  and 
refines  little  lines  that  age 
eyes.  Each  application  helps 
renew,  firm  and  lubricate  as 
it  nourishes  for  long-term 
eye  beauty. 

But  there's  another  reason 
this  is  the  Stendhal  best- 
seller. Unlike  other  eye 
creams,  it  can  be  worn 
under  makeup,  over  makeup, 
or  at  night.  And  it  dries  to  a 
soft  light-reflective  glaze 
that  makes  the  eyes  appear 
youthfully  luminous, 
smoothly  refined  and  years 
younger  looking.  Even  if 
that's  all  it  did  (and  it  isn't) 
doesn't  that  make  you  want 
to  get  this  busy  eye  cream 
working  for  you? 


Stettdhci' 


PARIS 
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ing  value  of  a  work.  That  is  the  intent  of  a 
hill  submitted  in  Congress  by  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (Democrat  ot  Massachusetts) 
on  September  9. 

The  bill,  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
copyright  law,  provides  "resale  royalties" 
and  "moral  rights"  for  artists'  works,  last- 
ing for  the  life  of  the  creator  plus  fifty 
years.  Citing  the  im- 
portance of  provid- 
ing "an  environment 
which  will  promote 
the  arts  and  enliven 
our  cultural  heri- 
tage," Senator  Ken- 
nedy, a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  copy- 
right subcommittee, 
stated  that  "the  legis- 
lation I  am  proposing 
will  be  a  major  ad- 
vance for  the  arts  in 
America — yet  it  will 
only  provide  benefits 
that  have  been  of- 
fered to  artists  else-  < 
where  for  manyo 
years." 

The  moral-rights « 
provision  would  prohibit  the  public  dis- 
play of  an  artist's  work  that  has  been 
altered,  defaced,  or  modified  without  the 
artist's  permission.  A  great  outcry  ensued 
several  years  ago,  for  instance,  after  a 
black-and-white  mobile  by  Alexander 
Calder,  displayed  in  a  building  at  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  International  Airport, 
was  turned  into  a  stationary  sculpture  and 
painted  the  city's  official  colors,  green  and 
gold.  In  the  1950s,  David  Smith  con- 
demned a  purchaser  of  one  of  his  painted 
metal  sculptures  for  removing  the  paint. 
Smith  called  it  "willful  vandalism"  and 
repudiated  the  piece. 

"When  people  buy  works  ot  art,  they 
pay  for  the  right  to  be  custodians  of  it"  is 
the  opinion  of  the  painter  Alfred  Leslie, 
who  accused  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  of  having  either 
mislaid  or  allowed  to  be  stolen  a  painting 
he  donated  to  the  union  in  the  late  titties. 
"With  architecture,"  he  adds,  "there  is  a 
National  Register  or  Historic  Buildings, 
which  protects  important  buildings  from 
being  torn  down  or  changed.  I  think  works 
of  art  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner." 

L'nder  the  Kennedy  bill,  artists  who 
claim  that  their  works  have  been  altered 
may  go  to  court  to  have  their  names  legally 
disassociated  from  the  pieces,  an  act  that 


would  likely  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  value  of  the  art.  While  this  would  be 
the  first  federal  moral-rights  provision, 
similar  laws  have  been  enacted  on  the 
state  level,  in  California,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  The  state  legislatures  of 
both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  also 
considering  such  bills,  and  France  and  sev- 
eral other  European 
nations  have  had 
laws  of  this  type  for 
decades. 

The  idea  of  resale 
royalties  is  also  based 
on  French  statutes 
and  has  been  put  into 
law  in  California. 
The  call  for  reform  in 
this  area  has  grown 
sharply  since  1980, 
when  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that 
the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum, in  New  York 
City,  purchased  Jas- 
per Johns's  painting 
Three  Flags  for  $1 
million  from  the  col- 
lector who  had  origi- 
nallv  bought  it  in 
1959  for  $915.  In  California,  the  law 
tequires  collectors  in  that  state  to  pay  art- 
ists 5  percent  of  any  increased  value  of  a 
resold  work.  A  similar  piece  of  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  state 
legislatute. 

Not  everybody  agrees  that  resale  royal- 
ties are  a  good  idea.  The  painter  Alex  Katz 
is  of  the  opinion  that  "most  of  the  people 
who  will  be  affected  by  resale  royalties 
don't  need  it";  Alfred  Leslie  argues  that  a 
better  use  of  royalties  would  be  the  funding 
of  a  foundation  for  needy  artists.  The  New 
York  art  dealer  Carroll  Janis  points  out  that 
the  resale-royalties  provision  may  drive 
sellers  to  "stay  away  from  relatively  public 
places  like  art  galleries  or  auction  houses 
and  just  make  private  deals"  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  a  percentage  of  the  profit  to 
the  artist. 

Others  fear  that  the  moral-rights  aspect 
of  the  law  may  lead  to  a  spate  of  frivolous 
lawsuits  by  artists.  "It's  not  unlikely  that 
some  artists  will  raise  objections,  whether 
they  are  completely  valid  or  not,  to  the 
way  their  works  are  being  displayed  or 
cared  for  in  museums,"  says  Weld  Hen- 
shaw,  attorney  for  Boston's  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  That  has  not  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  resale-royalties  and  moral- 
rights  laws  have  been  on  the  books  for  over 
five  years  without  a  single  lawsuit. 
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"I  think  the  resale-royalties  law  has 
done  more  harm  than  good  in  California," 
says  Gilbert  Edelson,  administrative  vice- 
president  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association. 
"It's  difficult  to  develop  a  market  for  con- 
temporary art  out  there.  No  one  really 
wants  to  buy  or  sell  art  there.  That  can't 
really  help  artists." 

Alan  Sieroty,  a  former  California  state 
senator  who  sponsored  both  of  the  Califor- 
nia laws,  disagrees.  He  maintains  that 
resale-royalties  laws  have  had  no  identifia- 
bly  negative  impact  on  the  art  market  in 
his  state.  "Possibly  on  some  very  large 
works,  people  have  attempted  to  sell  them 
in  another  state,  such  as  New  York,"  Sie- 
roty explains,  "but  the  dealer's  commis- 
sion is  usually  larger  than  the  artist's  per- 
centage anyway,  so  I  can't  see  how  that's 
the  issue." 

Sieroty  adds  that  the  legislation  poses  "a 
very-  new  concept  for  Americans,  who  are 
very  concerned  with  private  property. 
When  we  were  pushing  through  the  legis- 
lation, we  were  constantly  asked  whether 
the  concept  serves  as  a  deprivation  of  pri- 
vate property,  since  artists  will  still  retain 
an  interest  in  their  works.  We  had  to  con- 
vince legislators  that  there  are  already  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  private  property. 
Just  think  about  what  zoning  is."  There 
will  be  far  more  legislators,  as  well  as  art- 
ists, collectors,  dealers,  and  museum  offi- 
cials, to  convince  when  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered at  Senate  hearings,  within  the  next 
tew  weeks.  — Daniel  Grant 


New  Books 


The  Architecture  of  Frank  Gehry.  Foreword 
by  Henry  Cobb.  Essays  by  several  contrib- 
utors. Rizzoli.  $45.  One  of  those  rare 
architects  who  shape  their  profession,  the 
Californian  Frank  Gehry  is  on  record  as 
chafing  under  "the  burden  of  culture,"  a 
modern  artist's  plaint  with  credentials 
stretching  at  least  as  far  back  as  Pissarro's 
perfectly  serious  suggestion  that  the 
Louvre  ought  to  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Instead  of  buckling  under  the  load  or  mak- 
ing esoteric  jokes  involving  Chippendale 
pediments,  Gehry  has  since  the  sixties 
looked  for  culture  over  his  own  back  fence, 
becoming  increasingly  known  for  develop- 
ing a  style  that,  albeit  modernist-based, 
plays  masterfully  upon  the  vernacular  ma- 
terials and  incongruities  of  Californian 
buildingscapes.  Art,  especially  Califor- 
nian art,  has  also  been  a  strong  influence 
on  Gehry's  work;  the  epitome  of  his  ad 
hoc,  chain-link-fence  and  plywood  aes- 
thetic is  his  own  house  (1977-78),  which 
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There's  nothing  ordinary  about  the  taste  of  Haagen-Dazs*Vanilla.  It  exemplifies 
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is  as  much  architectural  sculpture  as  prac- 
tical shelter.  In  pursuing  his  usually  bril- 
liant, occasionally  disappointing  ideas, 
Gehry  has  established  the  central  idiom  of 
contemporary  Californian  architecture, 
with  its  high-art  to  low-kitsch  range  of 
materials  and  references  and  rejection  of 
classically  derived  symmetry  and  unity. 
This  book,  published  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Gehry  retrospective  at  the  Walker  Art 
Center,  in  Minneapolis,  serves  as  an 
excellent  introduction  to  an  architect  who 
proposes  an  important  alternative  vision 
to  the  facile  postmodern  skyscraperism 
prevalent  in  Chicago  and  points  east. 

— R.K. 

Men's  Lives.  The  Surfmen  and  Baymen  of  the 
South  Fork,  by  Peter  Matthiessen.  With 
250  duotone  photographs.  Distributed  by 
Random  House.  $200.  "That  land  that  we 
been  using  for  thtee  hundred  years,  all  of  a 
sudden  somebody  come  out  and  they  put  a 
sign  on  it,  KEEP  THE  HELL  OUT.  They 
wanna  buy  the  fish  .  .  .  but  they  don't 
wanna  see  the  fishermen."  The  South 
Fork  of  Long  Island,  where  the  fishermen 
have  eked  out  their  dangerous  and  seduc- 
tive living  for  centuries,  has  become  "The 
Hamptons,"  where  privileged  New  York- 
ers pass  costly  summers.  The  men  are 
doomed  who  fished  the  seas  where  the 
summer  people  windsurf,  and  the  marshes 
they  ate  filling  in  to  erect  more  exercises  in 
architectural  chutzpah.  Adelaide  de  Me- 
nil,  a  photographer,  art  patron,  and  col- 
lector who  came  to  East  Hampton  a  quar- 
ter century  ago,  directed  and  financed  a 
project  to  record  the  life  ot  the  fishing 


community  before  it  vanishes.  She  hired 
eight  photographers  and  commissioned 
Peter  Matthiessen,  who  once  fished  with 
the  South  Fork  men,  to  write  a  text.  The 
book  Men's  Lives  was  published  to  acclaim 
last  spring.  A  second  and  richer  fruit  of  the 
project  is  a  two-volume  deluxe  edition, 
whose  austere  physical  beauty  is  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  book's  heartrending  combina- 
tion oi  teeling  text  and  haunting  black- 
and-white  photographs.  It  is  a  precious 
tecord  ot  a  vanishing  world.  — E.  A. 

The  Punchinello  Drawings  by  Domenico 
Tiepolo.  Braziller.  $80.  During  the  1790s, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  Domenico  Tiepo- 
lo, gifted  son  of  the  great  Venetian  fresco 
paintet,  created  a  marvelous  series  of  wash 
drawings.  The  subject  of  this  "divertimen- 
to per  gli  ragazzi"  was  the  lives  and  deaths 
ot  Punchinello,  that  halt-menacing,  half- 
buffoonish  figure  of  the  commedia 
dell'arte,  with  his  hunchback,  big  belly, 
tall  hat,  and  beak-nosed  mask.  The  logic 
ot  the  events  depicted  in  these  104  pic- 
tures is  irrational,  though  they  are  suffused 
with  the  compelling  reality  of  a  dream. 

A  crumbling  Venice,  in  the  dusk  of  her 
glory,  is  populated  by  a  weirdly  plausible 
mixture  of  "real"  people — graceful  girls, 
old  women,  law  officers,  Orientals  in 
striped  gowns — and  a  host  of  beings  of 
another  race:  bizarre,  awkward,  turbulent, 
tragicomic  Punchinellos,  subject  to  hu- 
man affections,  desires,  rages,  griefs,  and 
ureed.  There  is  a  story  of  sorts,  insofar  as 
Punchinello  is  traced  from  birth  (hatched 
from  an  egg)  to  death  (by  various  means), 
(Continued  on  page  138) 


Vanishing  breed?  A  South  Fork  fisherman,  the  subject  of  Peter  Matthiessen's  new  book. 
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AUCTIONS 


Twelve  days  of 

christmas;  a  useful  amulet; 

super  silver 


The  period  December  1-12 
features  twelve  spectacular 
(or  very  amusing,  at  least) 
paintings  sales.  The  action 
begins  in  London  December 
1-3  with  two  sales  at  Sotheby's 
and  one  at  Christie's  comprising 
major  Impressionist,  Expression- 
ist, modern,  and  contemporary 
works.  The  same  crowd  of  bidders 
will  likely  surface  again  Decem- 
ber 9  at  Madrid's  Ritz  Hotel, 
when  Sotheby's  auctions  forty- 
two  works  by  Miro  to  benefit  the 
work  of  the  Miro  Foundation. 
American-paintings  enthusiasts 
will  gather  in  New  York  Decem- 
ber 4-5  at  Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's— there's  nothing  on  a  par 
with  the  $4.07  million  Rem- 
brandt Peale  that  Sotheby's  sold 
last  year,  but  the  sales  will  have 
good  range  and  depth.  And  De- 
cember 10,  Phillips  fields  a  selec- 
tion of  American  art  with  esti- 
mates better-suited  to  those  of 
more  modest  means. 

Five  to  go:  back  in  London, 
you  will  need  deep  pockets  to  cart  " 
away  any  of  the  top  lots  in  the  old-masters 
sessions   December  9-12   at   Phillips, 
Sotheby's,  and  Christie's.  Equally  distin- 


joseph  Stella's  Tree  of  My  Life  ( 1 9  J  9)  is  one  highlight  of  the 
Amenedri'paintings  sale  at  Christie's  New  York  on  December  5 


guished  tastes  can  be  indulged  December  3 
at  Bonhams'  annual  (and  so-o-o  popular) 
Royal  Smithrield  auction  of  livestock 
paintings.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
on  December  11  Christie's  Glasgow  will 
lord  its  dominance  of  the  region  and  the 
genre  with  a  fifty-  to  seventy-five-lot  sale 
of  tour  Scottish  colorists  (Peploe,  Fergus- 
son,  Cadell,  Hunter).  An  epochal  six-fig- 
ure price  could  be  in  the  offing. 

If  nowhere  else,  the  spirit  of  the  season 
will  certainly  seize  you  at  Phillips  New- 
York's  sales  of  antique  Christmas  orna- 
ments and  collectibles,  December  6  and 
December  13,  respectively,  or  at  the 
Doyle's  December  1 0  Christmas-gifts  auc- 
tion, practically  an  institution  among  sav- 

Georges  Braque's  Femme  Lisante  (J9IJ; 
left),  the  must  important  cubist  work  of  his  to 
be  auctioned,  could  be  the  top  lot  (est.  $3.5 
milium)  at  the  Sotheby's  London  stellar  De- 
cember 2  sale.  Old  ntasters  at  Phillips  Londoi\ 
on  December  9  include  a  lovely  interior  by 
Pieter  Brueghel  III  (right). 


vy  smart-set  shoppers.  And  now 
for  six  sales  that  deserve  ex- 
tended mention: 

London — Sotheby's,  December 
2.  Impressionist  and  modern 
paintings.  New  York  has  domi- 
nated the  headlines  in  this  field 
for  most  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Now  London  is  beginning 
to  fight  back.  Last  spring,  for 
example,  Christie's  achieved 
spectacular  results  with  several 
major  surrealist  works  at  the  fabu- 
lous Edward  James  estate  sale  at 
West  Dean  on  June  5,  followed 
by  an  outstanding  gatherum  of 
German  Expressionists  on  June 
23-26  at  King  Street.  This  time, 
however,  Sotheby's  should  have 
its  turn  to  brag,  with  one  of  the 
strongest  sales  oi  this  type  in 
years.  Largely  from  private  Euro- 
pean collections,  the  sale  fea- 
tures major  and  early  works  by 
Cezanne,  Degas,  Monet,  and  Re- 
noir. In  addition,  there  are  splen- 
did (and  seldom  seen)  paintings 
by  Bonnard,  Braque,  Derain, 
Leger,  and  Modigliani,  as  well  as  six  major 
bronzes  by  the  late,  great,  and  much- 
missed  Henry  Moore. 


New  York — Doyle's,  December  3. 
Americana.  Another  premier  sale  from 
the  leading  house  in  this  field.  This  time, 
it's  a  solid,  traditional  affair  with  a  pro- 
nounced Philadelphia  accent,  most  nota- 
bly four  marvelous  1765  Chippendale 
chairs,  but  also  super  silver,  weather 
vanes,  case  furniture.  Even  if  this  sale  is 
not  quite  your  cup  of  tea,  don't  miss  it. 
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THE  MOMENT  OF  SERENITY" 

'Ancient  crystal  engraving  preserved  only  by  Hoya  is  united  with  the  newest  artistry 
The  centuries  old  chrysanthemum  border  is  reflected,  as  if  by  magic.  There  is  a  mo- 
ment of  serenity  between  tradition  and  innovation,"  Fumio  Sasa,  design  leader 
Hoya  of  Japan.  'Serenity'  vase,  to  hold  a  simple  blossom  or  simply  to  hold  the  eye 
?"  height.  $450  each.  The  Hoya  Editions  are  now  available  to  collectors,  two  catalc  ..  les, 
Design  and  Art,  104  pages.  Please  send  $6.  Please  call  212/223-6335  or  800/654  U016. 
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\\  atches  from  the 

sixteenth  to  the 

twentieth  century 

from  the  Atmood 
collection. 


London — Sotheby's, 
December  10.  Old  masters.  The  heart  of 
the  event  will  be  seventeen  Italian  ba- 
roque paintings  collected  by  the  Good- 
stein  brothers  of  California,  notably  two 
religious  works  by  Guercino  and  Cortona, 
and  a  stunning  pair  of  capricci  by  the  under- 
appreciated  Antonio  Joli.  Wow!  The  bal- 
ance, including  the  ubiquitous  Boucher, 
an  important  Fragonard,  Melende:,  Tor- 
bach,  and  Vernet,  ain't  shabby  either. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  December  10. 
Lovely,  exotic  watches  from  the  personal 
collection  of  Seth  Atwood,  founder  of  the 
Time  Museum,  in  Rockford,  Illinois.  An 
exquisite  capsule  history  of  portable  time- 
pieces. 

New  York — Christie's,  December  10. 
The  Rosenberg  collection  of  English  sil- 
ver. Some  1 60  pieces  are  being  sold  to  ben- 
efit rheumatology  research  (the  late  Dr. 
Rosenberg's  specialty)  at  the  Mayo  Foun- 
dation. The  collection  is  remarkable  on 
many  levels:  range  (1670-1850);  makers 
(DeLamerie,  Pitts,  Storr,  the  Foxes,  et 
al.);  quality  (tops);  and  condition  (su- 
perb). The  epitome  of  passionate,  intelli- 
gent collecting. 

London — Sotheby's,  December  1 1 .  Eu- 
ropean works  of  art.  The  star  will  be  a  fif- 
teenth-century engraved  gold-and-sap- 
phire  religious  amulet  uncovered  near 
Middleham  Castle,  North  Yorkshire. 
The  double-sided  pendant  will  provoke 
great  scholarly  and  bidding  interest.  The 
most  important  addition  to  our  limited 
trove  of  medieval  English  jewelry  in  some 
forty  years.  — James  R.  Lyons 
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FHE  lively  arts 


Eleven  syllables  that  add 

up  to  brilliance:  mary 
elizabeth  mastrantonio 

by  gerard  zabriskie 


Learning  to  say  the  name  takes  a  more 
than  trivial  effort.  The  intriguing  young 
beauty  has  looks  to  rival  Raphael's  La  For- 
narina,  but  more  than  one  theatergoer  may 
have  stumbled  over  its  eleven  syllables  and 
decided  to  wait  until  she  proved  herself. 
That  time  has  come.  This  fall,  she  won 
acclaim  as  the  costar  of  Paul  Newman  and 
Tom  Cruise  in  The  Color  of  Money.  She 
has  just  finished  up  production  work  in 
California  on  Skm  Dance,  the  new  film  by 
Wayne  Wang.  In  January,  she  will  star 
opposite  Mandy  Patinkin  in  one  of  the 
most  anticipated  shows  of  the  season: 
David  Hare's  The  Knife.  The  entire  enter- 
tainment industry,  it  seems,  is  banking  on 
her  talent.  We  will  be  seeing  a  lot  of  Mary- 
Elizabeth  Mastrantonio. 

Not  that  she  has  been  exactly  invisible 


up  till  now,  though  she  has  not  had  the 
best  of  luck  with  her  vehicles.  The  twenty- 
seven-year-old  actress's  lovely  soprano 
voice  was  heard  on  Broadway  in  a  series  of 
musical  flops  (Copperfield;  Oh,  Brother; 
and  the  underrated  The  Human  Comedy). 
In  1984,  she  took  the  movie  role  of  Gina, 
the  Al  Pacino  character's  kid  sister,  in  the 
Brian  De  Palma  bloodbath  Scarface. 

The  following  year,  she  made  the  critics 
sit  up  with  a  breakthrough  performance  as 
Isabella  in  Joseph  Papp's  production  of 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure  in 
Manhattan's  Central  Park.  "Wasn't  she 
great?"  Papp  demands.  "She  learned  how 
to  handle  the  lines  with  great  authority. 
She  had  this  confidence." 

Until  that  role,  it  had  been  only  too  easy 
to  focus  on  her  soulful  brown  eyes  and  sin- 


'You  say,  'Mary  Elizabeth,  can  you  do  this?'  and  she  says 


Unbelievable. 


uous  figure.  One  tended  to  take  the  stage- 
craft for  granted,  to  assume  it  was  the  work 
of  an  actress  cast  according  to  type  for  parts 
that  had  not  seemed  terribly  demanding. 
"So  many  parts  I'm  the  right  age  for,"  the 
actress  recognizes,  "the  character  doesn't 
get  to  think." 

That  does  not  always  make  them  easy. 
Gina  required  an  actress  who  could  ripen 
from  dewy  innocence  to  murderous  de- 
pravity. After  scouting  for  months,  De 
Palma  saw  Mastrantonio  and  knew  at  her 
first  reading  that  she  was  the  one.  In  the 
event,  she  gave  the  film  its  only  moments 
worth  remembering.  She  begins  as  a  child- 
woman  whom  her  brother  guards  with  a 
jealousy  that  masks  an  unspoken  inces- 
tuous passion.  As  he  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  into  crime,  she  falls  in  love  with  his 
best  friend.  In  the  climactic  showdown, 
Gina  comes  to  take  revenge  on  her  brother 
for  murdering  the  man  she  has  secretly- 
married.  Clad  in  only  a  diaphanous,  loose- 
ly tied  mauve  dressing  gown  and  looking 
more  alluring  than  ever,  oozing  her  way 
across  his  vast  office,  taunting  him  with 
obscene  invitations,  she  suddenly  pulls  a 
gun  and  fires  shot  after  shot. 

Mastrantonio,  the  fifth  of  six  daughters 
of  a  bronze-factory  worker  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  found  her  way  into  acting  when  as 
a  third-grader  she  saw  her  sister  in  a  high- 
school  play.  "1  remember  wondering,  How 
did  my  sister  learn  all  the  words?  And  then 
I  thought,  I  can  do  that."  She  promptly 
signed  up  for  drama  classes.  "It  was  the 
only  thing  I  followed  through  with  back 
then.  I'd  sign  up  for  baton  lessons  and  take 
two;  but  I  stayed  with  drama  for  years." 
Because  of  her  pretty  singing  voice  she  was 
urged  toward  an  operatic  career,  but  she 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  doing  the  same  mate- 
rial over  and  over.  Plays  offered  more,  and 
more  diverse,  challenges. 

In  Shakespeare's  notoriously  difficult 
"problem  play,"  as  a  postulant  shortly  due 
to  take  her  vows  as  a  nun,  she  entered  in  a 
chaste,  white  habit,  her  tumbling  curls 
tucked  under  a  wimple,  as  if  to  downplay 
her  beauty.  The  playwright  places  her 
character  before  a  bitter  dilemma:  to  yield 
to  the  advances  of  a  corrupt  governor,  or  to 
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see  her  brother  pay  the  death  penalty  tor 
sleeping  with  his  lover  before  marriage. 
The  production  as  a  whole  was  at  best 
workmanlike,  but  Mastrantonio  was  on  a 
plane  of  her  own.  In  the  two  electrifying 
encounters  with  the  governor,  arguing  the 
side  of  reason  and  mercy,  she  exuded  a 
force  of  character  that  brought  Shake- 
speare's scenes  to  blazing  life  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  worthy  antagonist. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  thing  was 
that  for  all  the  actress's  authority  and  ease, 
she  was  a  virtual  novice  in  the  classics.  Her 
single  other  foray  into  Shakespeare  had 
been  the  year  before,  also  in  Central  Park, 
opposite  Kevin  Kline  in  Henry  V.  But  her 
little  role  ot  Katharine,  delicious  as  it  is,  is 


MEM  with  Cruise  in  The  Color  of  Money. 

no  preparation  tor  Shakespeare's  grander 
heroines — for  one  thing,  she  speaks  in 
archaic  French  and  broken  English.  Mas- 
trantonio had  none  ot  the  stage  experience 
and  little  of  the  formal  training  with 
Shakespearean  verse  that  might  have  pre- 
pared her  tor  the  exacting  demands  of  Isa- 
bella. The  only  explanation  that  seems  to 
fit  the  tacts  is  that  Mastrantonio  is  what  is 
known  in  theater  parlance  as  a  natural. 

"So  much  of  my  training  has  been  on  my 
feet,"  Mastrantonio  owns.  "In  the  past,  I 
otten  thought  that  because  I  wasn't  con- 
servatory trained,  I  didn't  deserve  to  be 
acting  professionally,  or  that  I  didn't  know 
how  to.  I've  shied  away  from  acting 
classes,  but  when  I'm  working  on  a  role,  I 
coach  privately — not  to  imitate  but  to 
learn  better  how  to  work  things  through 
on  my  own.  My  coach  has  really  put  me  in 
my  boots.  I  always  say  he  found  the  man  in 
me." 

Wilford  Leach,  the  Tony  Award- 
winning  director  who  cast  her  in  Henry  V, 
says  he  sensed  a  star  quality  and  a  "sweet 
soul"  from  her  first  audition  for  him,  even 
before  the  release  of  Scarface.  "She  gets  to 
the  heart  of  things  without  all  those  intel- 
lectual constructions  getting  in  the  way," 
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he  explains.  "She  goes  to  the  work  itself 
and  sees  it  directly  rather  than  second- 
hand. She's  smart  enough  to  know  it's  best 
to  be  ignorant  and  to  become  as  a  child 
again,  because  out  of  this  you'll  rind  new 
thoughts.  Also,  she's  very  confident. 
Without  being  overbearing  she  doesn't 
think  that  she  cant  do  things.  You  say, 
'Mary  Elizabeth,  can  you  do  this?'  She 
says,  'Yep.'  Unbelievable."  For  Leach,  she 
learned  the  role  of  Katharine,  which  is 
mostly  in  a  language  she  does  not  know,  in 
just  a  few  days. 

The  Knife,  her  next  big  challenge,  goes 
into  rehearsal  later  this  month.  David 
Hare's  outre  operatic  adventure  will  dra- 
matize  in  song  the  friendship  between  a 
soon-to-be  transsexual  and  a  woman  who 
loves  him  without  quite  facing  up  to  it. 
The  actress  has  never  known  any  transsex- 
uals, she  says,  but  the  situation  in  the  play 
is  not  entirely  foreign.  "It  happens.  You 
meet  someone  who  is  homosexual  or  mar- 
ried or  whatever,  someone  you  love  to 
death  but  in  the  end  you  just  don't  under- 
stand, and  it  breaks  your  heart." 

The  author,  who  worked  with  her  on  a 
workshop  tor  the  play  last  spring  and  will 
direct  the  full  production,  has  this  to  say 
about  Mastrantonio's  gifts:   "She  has  a 


Pushed  too  far,  Mastrantonw,  as  Gina,  takes 
aim  at  Pacino  in  De  Palma's  Scarface. 
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tocus  of  going  straight  to  the  lyric  heart  of 
whatever  she's  playing.  It's  very  unfussy; 
it's  very  uncomplicated.  The  vice  of 
American  acting  is  overemhellishment. 
She  has  the  confidence  to  be  simple,  to 
trust  that  it  the  feeling  is  right,  it  really 
doesn't  need  a  lot  of  decoration." 

In  person,  Mastrantonio  seems  warm, 
open,  refreshingly  unpretentious.  Just 
having  viewed  a  rough  cut  of  The  Color  of 
Money,  she  confesses  that  she  is  a  bit  da:ed 
at  watching  herself  on  celluloid.  It  makes 
her  feel  dislocated.  On  the  subjects  of  act- 
ing and  drama,  she  delivers  no  esoteric  dis- 
courses. Religion,  she  says,  is  important  to 
her,  and  she  goes  to  church,  but  after 
broaching  the  subject,  she  decides  not  to 
pursue  it.  "It's  very  tedious — like  discuss- 
ing anything  philosophical.  There's  noth- 
ing really  tangible  to  it.  After  talking 
about  religion  with  someone,  you  want  to 
say,  'What  I  just  said — forget  it.'  I  have  no 
answers.  I'm  just  learning,  too."  Her  views 
on  her  life  now  that  her  career  is  in  full 
swing  are  straightforward,  too. 

"What  matters  to  me,  besides  acting? 
Oh,  just  a  general  understanding  of  the 
world.  I  mean  not  to  have  too  many  hang- 
ups, to  be  fairly  patient,  to  go  through  life 
with  a  fairly  good  head  on  your  shoulders,  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  a  lot  of  love  in  your 
heart.  And  to  eventually  have  children, 
have  a  well-balanced  life  that  is  not  over- 
shadowed by  the  fact  that  you  happen  to  be 
in  show  business,   where  the  odds  are 

Measure  for  Measure:  novice  triumphs. 
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against  you.  Not  to  have  acting  be  the 
hub.  To  have  your  life  be  the  hub  and  act- 
ing one  or  the  things  you  do." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mastrantonio  is 
not  eager  for  a  healthy  career  in  show  busi- 
ness, or  that  she  is  not  still  a  bit  bedazzled 
by  her  profession.  Martin  Scorsese  reveals 

"SHE'D  SORT  OF  LOOK  AROUND 
AND  SAY  TO  HERSELF,  'HEY, 
THERE'S  PAUL  NEWMAN.'  " 

those  sides  of  her  feelings  in  an  anecdote 
about  the  filming  of  The  Color  of  Money: 
"During  rehearsals,  she  just  seemed  to  fit 
in  with  everybody  and  reallv  have  a  very 
good  time.  I  just  thought,  my  God,  she 
isn't  afraid  at  all.  And  here  she  was  reveal- 
ing to  me  later  on  that  she  was  tickled  by 
the  whole  situation.  She'd  sort  of  look 
around  and  say  to  herself,  'Hey,  there's 
Paul  Newman.' 

Today,  she  is  tending  toward  a  more 
sober  perception:  "I'm  kind  of  getting  the 
stars  out  of  my  eyes  in  terms  of  the  busi- 
ness. People  are  people.  People  make  mis- 
takes. They're  very  normal.  Everybody 
works  hard.  There  are  no  magical  people 
who  have  incredible  answers  for  you. 

"I  think  that's  what  we're  all  raised  to 
believe,  especially  about  Hollywood.  And 
you  get  here,  and  you  think,  'Hm  .  .  . 
hm  .  .  .  hm;  it's  about  getting  up  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  washing  your  hair.  Okay, 
I  can  deal  with  that.' 

"When  you're  working  on  a  scene, 
that's  one  thing.  But  when  you  get  away 
from  it,  you  better  know  who  you  are.  You 
better  be  standing  firm,  because  you  can't 
always  look  for  your  emotional  support 
from  your  working  environment;  then 
you're  really  going  to  get  screwed  up. 
You're  there  to  work  with  people,  not 
there  to  fall  in  love  with  them.  You're  not 
there  for  them  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
really  have  to  keep  yourself  growing  away 
from  your  work,  or,  I  think,  it's  a  house  of 
cards,  and  it  all  comes  tumbling  down." 

No  one  who  has  worked  with  Mastran- 
tonio sees  that  as  much  of  a  danger  for  her. 
Joseph  Papp  expresses  the  confidence  they 
all  seem  to  share.  "I  think  she's  just  at  the 
beginning  of  her  potential.  For  a  young 
person,  she's  had,  relatively,  considerable 
success.  I  like  her  so  much  now.  But  I 
think  if  she  does  the  right  material — and  I 
think  The  Knife  is  one  case  in  point — that 
she  will  become  contender  for  outstanding 
actress  in  this  country."  □ 

Gerard  Zabnskie  is  a  free-lance  critic  of  films 
arid  drama. 
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dancer,  a  choreographer's  ideal,  a 
the  public's  star.  Yet  she  chooses  to  live  in 
ibus  Avenue.  "Fifty-six  steps,"  she  speci- 
elf  in  the  front  door.  Although  a  lifetime  of 
left  her  with  a  painful  hip  problem,  she  doesn't  mind 
rs,  the  large  duplex  is  a  haven,  filled  with  plants 
the  sunlight  and  her  care.  (One  of  the  few  things 
about  is  her-ability  to  keep  African  violets  in  bloom  year 
round. )  She  spends  most  of  her  time  a  few  blocks  south,  at  Lin- 
coln Center,  rehearsing  and  performing  with  the  New  York  City 
Ballet.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the  great  choreographer 
George  Balanchine  auditioned  the  young  student  from  Cincin- 
nati, until  his  death,  in  1983,  Suzanne  Farrell  was  his  inspiration 
and  partner  in  the  development  of  the  most  glorious  ballets  of  our 
time.  Alone  now,  she  carries  on  in  his  spirit,  still  dancing  with 
unmatchable  insight  and  flamboyance. 

At  the  age  of  forty- 
one,  she  knows  her  time 
at  the  top  is  running 
out.  Some  ballerinas, 
like  Margot  Fonteyn 
and  Alicia  Alcnso, 
have  changed  the  rules 
about  a  ballerina's  ca- 
reer, continuing  in  such 
parts  as  Giselle,  Juliet, 
and  Swan  Lake's  Odette 
and  Odile  well  into 
their  fifties,  but  their 
repertoires  do  not  de- 
mand as  much  as  Far- 
re  11  's.  Though  she  is  not 
saying  how  much  longer 
she  intends  to  dance, 
her  audiences  know  it 
cannot  be  for  many  s 
more  seasons.  No  one  s 
wants  Farrell  to  go;  not  | 
does  she.  I 

"1  think  dance  is 
probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult lite,"  she  says,  "but  it  is  also  the  most  wonderful.  I  still  have  as 
much  fun  as  1  did  at  the  beginning.  Everybody  thinks  it  strange 
that  I've  not  gotten  bored  or  tired,  but  dancing  is  all  I  ever  wanted 
to  do." 

Her  talent  shone  the  moment  she  joined  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  in  1961 ,  and  she  has  proven  in  ballet  after  ballet  that  she 
can  make  any  movement  unimaginably  beautiful  and  mysterious. 
Despite  her  early  fame,  Balanchine's  unabashed  fascination  with 
her,  and  the  niche  she  has  carved  out  tor  herself  in  twentieth- 
century  art,  Farrell  has  remained  reserved,  wary  of  the  world  out- 
side the  theater.  As  she  puts  it,  "I  always  say,  'I  was  born,  took 
some  classes,  and  became  a  ballerina.'  "  Mindful,  perhaps,  ot  her 
place  in  dance  history,  she  weighs  her  words,  as  if  for  posterity. 

Back  home  on  Columbus  Avenue,  she  talks  of  the  eight  cats 
that  once  kept  her  company.  Now  she  has  four:  Geisha,  Little 
Bear,  Lancelot,  and  Camille — the  last  a  theatrical  Persian  nick- 
named Bebe.  They  have  a  room  o.  their  own,  called  kitty  City. 

"Mr.  B.  started  me  on  cats,"  Farrell  explains.  "When  I  was 


Above  and  right:  Balanchine  as  Don  Quixote  with  his  Dulcinea. 


seventeen  and  just  learning  the  role  of  Titania  in  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  I  had  terrible  trouble  getting  the  pas  de  deux  with 
the  donkey.  'Don't  you  have  any  animals  at  home  to  talk  to?'  he 
asked.  'No,'  I  replied."  She  mocks  the  shy  adolescent  she  was 
then  with  a  most  winsome  "no." 

"The  cat  in  our  neighborhood  deli  had  a  litter,  and  I  took  one 
of  the  kittens.  I  named  her  Bottom" — like  the  donkey  in  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream — "and  did  start  talking  to  her.  She  was  with  me 
practically  my  whole  career.  Next  to  God,  that  cat  knew  more 
about  me  than  anyone."  Farrell  pauses  and  smiles  gently.  With- 
out makeup,  her  dark  hair  pulled  back,  her  face  appears  as  delicate 
as  a  young  girl's.  She  looks  wise  but  untouched. 

"I'd  alvvavs  tell  Bottom  what  was  going  on  in  my  life,  and  she'd 
sit  and  listen,  and  when  she  thought  I  was  wrong,  she'd  hiss  at  me, 
like  hsssssss.  Then  I'd  know  I'd  better  think  that  over." 

Balanchine  did  not  like  his  female  dancers  to  have  lovers,  hus- 
bands, or  children. 
Other  loyalties,  he 
thought,  would  dilute 
their  concentration. 
Though  a  high  degree  of 
discipline  inevitably  re- 
mains, the  atmosphere 
at  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  under  the  joint 
leadership  of  Peter  Mar- 
tins (who  retired  from 
dancing  three  years  ago) 
and  Jerome  Robbins,  is 
somewhat  more  relaxed 
now  than  in  Balan- 
chine's time.  Balan- 
chine expected  his 
dancers  to  be  as  con- 
sumed with  ballet  as  he 
was.  Farrell  is,  and  she 
frowns  on  those  who  are 
not  equally  committed. 
"I  can't  understand 
dancers  who  have  other 
interests,  like  shopping 
or  collecting,"  she  remarks.  "It  must  take  energy  away  from  their 
dancing."  Sometimes  Farrell's  voice  is  tremulous,  but  the  passion 
of  her  convictions  is  unconditional.  "I  don't  see  why  some  danc- 
ers take  classes  elsewhere,"  she  continues,  decrying  a  practice 
that  is  not  altogether  uncommon.  "In  the  end  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  learn  how  to  work  faithfully  by  yourself.  If  you  are 
Catholic,  you  go  to  the  Catholic  church.  It  you  are  Jewish,  you  go 
to  a  synagogue.  It  is  only  confusing  to  do  both." 

The  first  ballet  school  Farrell  (then  known  as  Roberta  Sue 
Ficker)  attended  was  in  her  hometown  of  Cincinnati.  Her  older 
sisters,  Donna  and  Beverly,  attended  the  Cincinnati  Conservato- 
ry, Donna  to  study  dance  and  Beverly  to  study  music.  "I  just 
brought  Suzi  along  because  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her," 
says  Farrell's  mother,  Donna  Holly.  "She  was  always  such  a  tom- 
boy, the  opposite  of  the  way  she  is  now.  I  couldn't  keep  her  clean. 
Usually  when  she'd  disappear,  I'd  find  her  up  a  tree." 

Farrell  remembers,  "At  first  I  just  took  class  as  something  to  do. 
The  best  part  was  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  acrobatics.  But  even- 


IN  DON  QUIXOTE.  BALANCHINE'S  FASCINATION  WITH  FARRELL 
SHOWED  ITS  DARK,  OBSESSIVE  SIDE. 
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Farrell  in  her  student  days,  left  to  right:  in  Cincinnati 


f  American  Ballet,  in  the  studio.  Opposite:  With  Martins  in  Agon. 


tually  my  teacher  gave  me  a  sense  of  the  wonderfnl  spirit  of  the 
theater  hy  showing  me  the  importance  of  fantasy.  I'm  thought  of 
as  a  cool  and  unemotional  dancer,  hut  inside  I'm  not.  As  soon  as  I 
hear  music,  something  in  me  starts  to  vibrate." 

When  Farrell  was  nine,  her  parents  were  divorced,  and  her 
mother,  a  nurse,  took  on  the  whole  responsibility  of  raising  three 
daughters  by  herself.  "We  struggled  and  we  were  poor,"  says  Mrs. 
Holly,  "but  being  poor  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

In  ballet  school  Farrell  found  friends  with  whom  she  could  act 
out  her  fantasies.  As  the  tallest — on  full  pointe,  she  stands  about 
ft  /e  foot  eleven — she  not  only  got  the  boys'  roles;  she  got  to  be 
boss.  Soon  she  founded  what  she  christened  "the  New  York  City 
Ballet  Juniors. "  The  New  York  City  Ballet  had  captured  her  imag- 
ination when  she  saw  the  company  in  a  performance  of  Balan- 
chine's  Symphony  in  C  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.  "Everyone 
danced,  not  just  the  principals,"  she  says,  explaining  the  fascina- 
tion. "My  only  dream  had  been  to  dance;  I  didn't  necessarily  have 
to  be  the  ballerina.  I  just  wanted  to  go  home  every  night  fulfilled 
from  dancing.  The  New  York  City  Ballet  looked  like  a  place 
where  that  would  be  possible." 

Today,  some  members  of  the  company  seem  irritated  by  what 
they  see  as  Farrell's  self-righteousness  and  overzealous  clinging  to 
Balanchine's  ideals.  lb  Andersen,  a  principal  dancer  with  whom 
she  was  memorably  paired  in  Balanchine's  late  masterpiece 
Mozartiaria,  says  with  concern,  "Suzanne's  commitment  is  almost 
scary.  She  doesn't  seem  to  see  beyond  her  dancing." 

Farrell  remains  the  company's  undisputed  queen.  After  Balan- 
chine's death  many  wanted  her  to  take  over  the  direction  oi  the 
company,  but  she  demurred.  Martins,  the  partner  she'd  love  to 
have  back  onstage  dancing,  and  Jerome  Robbins  have  her  full 
support.  She  offers  advice  only  when  she  feels  it  is  called  for. 

Though  it  is  now  impossible  to  imagine  Balanchine's  history 
without  Farrell,  she  came  to  him  relatively  late.  The  School  of 


American  Ballet,  the  official  training  ground  tor  the  New  York 
City  Ballet,  accepts  children  at  eight,  and  many  dancers  advance 
to  major  careers  without  having  studied  anywhere  else.  Farrell 
arrived  there  on  the  recommendation  of  Diana  Adams,  one  of 
Balanchine's  most  memorable  dancers  oi  the  fifties.  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  funding  scholarships,  and  Adams  and  others 
went  scouting  around  the  country  for  applicants.  Farrell  was 
asked  to  New  York  to  audition  for  Balanchine  himself  and  won  a 
scholarship  on  the  spot.  It  was  her  fifteenth  birthday. 

When  she  got  to  the  city,  with  her  mother  and  her  sister 
Donna,  all  the  small  family  could  afford  was  a  one-room 
apartment  in  the  big,  old-fashioned  Ansonia  Hotel,  on 
upper  Broadway.  Because  they  had  only  a  hot  plate,  no  kitchen, 
they  ate  out  every  night  at  the  automat.  For  entertainment,  they 
went  to  the  movies.  Farrell's  mother's  plan  was  that  if  she  did  not 
make  it  into  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  she  should  audition  to  be 
in  the  corps  de  ballet  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  "People  told  us 
that  it  took  six  years  to  make  it  in  New  York,"  says  Mrs.  Holly 
proudly,  "but  we  did  it  in  two  and  a  half." 

At  her  audition  with  Balanchine,  Farrell  danced  a  section  of 
Glazunov's  The  Seasons  as  choreographed  by  her  teacher,  Marian 
La  Cour.  (She  hummed  the  accompaniment.)  Balanchine  was 
charmed.  No  one  can  know  how  much  of  her  potential  he  saw  at 
that  first  glimpse,  but  it  was  probably  a  lot.  He  was  in  the  habit,  in 
his  most  productive  periods,  of  making  his  dances  for  a  particular 
favored  ballerina.  Four  of  them — Tamara  Geva,  Vera  Zorina, 
Maria  Tallchief,  and  Tanaquil  Le  Clerq — he  married.  A  fifth, 
Alexandra  Danilova,  was  his  companion  when  he  left  Russia.  At 
first  the  seventeen-year-old  FarTell  was  not  aware  that  she  was  the 
new  focus  of  his  attention. 

"Maybe  I  was  more  willing  to  follow  him  than  anyone  else, "  she 
offers.  "Unlike  the  older  dancers,  I  didn't  have  a  reputation  to 
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lose.  I  was  willing 
to  go  overboard. 
People  think  he 
told  me  special  se- 
crets about  danc- 
ing, but  what  I 
learned  from  him,  I 
learned  right  in 
class." 

Far  from  being  a 
puppet  who  only 
carries  out  instruc- 
tions, Farrell  saw 
that  it  was  up  to  her 
to  learn,  use, 
change,  enlarge,  or 
qualify  the  patterns 
Balanchine  gave 
her.  Without  her,  they  would  have  been  different — and  might 
never  have  been  made  at  all. 

Soon  after  she  and  Balanchine  began  working  together,  he 
began  to  rely  on  her,  both  as  his  muse  and  as  a  new  friend.  He  took 
her  out  to  restaurants  and  amused  her  with  stories  of  his  acquain- 
tances— particularly  Stravinsky,  whom  she  later  met — remin- 
isced about  life  in  Monte  Carlo  with  the  Ballets  Russes,  and 
talked  to  her  about  fine  cooking.  Farrell,  for  her  part,  offered  him 
America.  She  took  him  to  see  the  Metsplay  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
Baseball,  she  reports,  bored  him. 

In  1963,  when  Farrell  was  seventeen  and  a  half,  and  still  techni- 
cally a  member  oi  the  corps  de  ballet,  Balanchine  choreo- 
graphed Stravinsky's  Movements  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  for  Dia- 
na Adams.  Before  the  premiere,  Adams  became  pregnant  and 
had  to  withdraw.  So,  she  taught  Farrell  the  fiendishly  tricky  part 
in  her  living  room,  and  Farrell  went  on.  She  has  never  danced 
anything  but  leading  parts  since. 

Arthur  Mitchell,  who  has  since  gone  on  to  found  Dance  The- 
ater of  Harlem,  had  been  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet  since  the 
1950s,  but  many  of  his  most  striking  performances  came  when 
Balanchine  teamed  him  with  Farrell,  notably  in  the  spiky  Agon, 
set  to  the  Stravinsky  score  of  that  name.  "She  was  always  quiet," 
Mitchell  says,  "more  to  herself  than  other  dancers,  but  we  had  a 
good  relationship  as  people  as  well  as  dancers.  She  was  wonderful 
to  partner — musical,  very  fast,  fearless,  and  in  rehearsal,  never 
any  temperament." 

For  five  years  nothing  disturbed  Balanchine's  friendship  with 
Farrell.  It  helped  that  she  has  never  paid  attention  to  backstage 
gossip  and  did  not  miss  the  companionship  of  her  fellow  dancers. 
"I  just  put  blinders  on  and  go  my  own  way,"  she  says.  But  in  1965 
Balanchine  choreographed  Don  Quixote,  a  specific  homage  to 
her,  in  which  he  himself  appeared  as  the  mad  knight  to  her  Dul- 
cinea.  The  ballet  had  a  dark,  obsessive  side  many  viewers  found 
unsettling,  and  it  signaled  a  change  in  the  relationship  between 
the  choreographer  and  the  dancer.  They  entered  a  period  of 
amazing  creativity,  with  Balanchine  mounting  one  new  ballet 
after  another  tor  her,  from  the  opulent,  neoclassical  Diamonds, 
costumed  in  sparkling  white,  to  the  ^picy  Gypsy  movement  "Ron- 
do alia  Zingarese"  in  Brahms-Schoenberg  Quartet.  In  those  years, 
the  choreographer  asked  his  ballerina,  more  than  c  nee,  to  marry 
him,  but  she  said  no. 

Outside  the  theater,  she  felt  closer  to  Paul  Mejia,  a  soloist  with 
the  com ^  Outraged,  Balanchine  began  to  cut  down  Mejia's 

roles,  not  rt  -bat  Farrell  was  as  independent  a  person  as  she 

was  adancer.  In  February  1969,  she  an,  Mejia  were  married.  The 


situation  grew  increasingly  strained,  and  in  May,  Farrell  and 
Mejia  left.  The  dance  world  was  thunderstruck. 

The  young  couple  went  to  Belgium  and  joined  Maurice  Bejart's 
Ballet  of  the  20th  Century,  whose  critical  standing  among  Amer- 
ican dance  watchers  is  not  high.  Bejart's  aesthetic  of  sex  and  glitz, 
often  laced  with  pop  philosophy  from  the  East,  is  a  far  cry  from 
Balanchine's  sleek  neoclassicism;  but  like  the  serious  student  she 
has  always  been,  Farrell  put  her  mind  to  the  tasks  before  her  and 
took  on  many  new  assignments,  ballets  that  must  have  seemed  to 
her  formless  or  blatantly  melodramatic.  In  the  process  her  danc- 
ing gained  new  dimensions.  Though  many  had  feared  Bejart 
would  spoil  her,  Europe  had  simply  broadened  her  perspective. 

Farrell's  return  to  the  New  York  City  Ballet  w^as  handled  quiet- 
ly, as  befits  a  family  matter.  In  the  summer  oi  1974,  without  fan- 
fare, Balanchine  granted  her  request  to  come  back.  These  w-ere 
not  the  best  of  times.  Many  felt  that  during  Farrell's  absence, 
Balanchine  had  lost  his  genius.  Give  Barnes,  the  dance  critic 
then  invested  with  the  power  of  the  New  York  Times,  stated  in 
print  that  he  should  turn  his  company  over  to  younger  talents. 
Farrell's  return  proved  the  announcements  of  Balanchine's  cre- 
ative demise  to  be  vastly  premature.  Together  they  resumed  their 
partnership  with  even  greater  intensity  than  before.  "I  was 
thrilled,"  says  Danilova,  who  now  teaches  at  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Ballet,  "when  Suzanne  decided  to  take  classes  with  me 
before  going  back  into  the  company.  Even  then  she  had  an  ethe- 
real quality,  as  if  she  doesn't  belong  to  the  earth,  like  a  goddess. 
There  isn't  that  kind  of  poetry  in  dancers  now." 

Since  returning  from  their  six  years  in  Belgium,  Mejia  and  Far- 
rell have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  together  as 
they  did  there.  In  19S0,  Mejia  joined  the  Chicago  City  Ballet  as 
choreographer  and  associate  artistic  director.  He  still  divides  his 
time  between  cities.  Farrell  is  matter-of-fact  about  their  almost 
constant  separation:  "If  I'm  in  the  theater  all  day,  I  wouldn't  see 
Paul  if  he  were  in  New  York,  and  if  I  go  to  Chicago  and  am  not 
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A  muse  on  retreat.  Farrell  summers  in  the  Adirondacks  with  her  husbarui,  Paid  Mejia  (far  left),  and  her  menagerie  from  town. 


dancing  as  a  guest  with  his  company,  what  would  I  do?  Because  we 
do  such  physical  work,  it's  important  we  do  it  while  we  can." 

Four  years  ago,  however,  Farrell  and  Mejia  started  a  ballet 
camp  on  their  private  island  in  a  lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  About 
twelve  students  come  for  four  weeks  to  take  classes.  If  they  like, 
Mejia  will  also  teach  them  to  sail.  Farrell,  the  camp  cook,  serves 
salads,  fruits,  yogurt,  and  other  healthful  foods  and  helps  her  hus- 
band at  the  barbecue  (although  she  is  a  vegetarian).  She  likes 
teaching  here  and  at  the  School  of  American  Ballet.  "I  like  the 
children's  freshness.  You  always  leant  from  them,  too."  She  has 
no  children  of  her  own,  though.  "If  I  had  a  child,  I'd  want  to  be 
with  it,"  she  explains.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  give  it  to  somebody  else 
to  care  for."  To  have  a  baby  takes  at  least  a  year  out  of  a  dancer's 
life,  and  a  year  in  a  dancer's  life  is  a  long  time. 

Farrell  glows  when  she  talks  about  the  island,  the  lake,  the 
crickets,  the  wildflowers  in  the  spring.  It  makes  her  happy  to 
think  that  her  cats  can  run  free  there  and  to  remember  how 
Bottom  loved  to  swim,  go  boating,  catch  fish.  But  back  in  New 
York,  she  easily  resumes  the  routine  that  has  sustained  her  for 
twenty-four  years.  She  still  gets  up  early  to  listen  to  the  news,  does 
her  chores,  and  is  ready  to  set  off  for  the  theater  by  nine.  In  her 


dressing  room  she  has  coffee,  reads  the  newspaper,  and  gets  her 
feet  ready  for  a  stiff  new  pair  of  pointe  shoes  by  resting  them  in  a 
used,  stretched-out  pair.  Class  is  at  10:30;  rehearsals  will  fill  most 
of  the  afternoon,  with  only  a  short  break  before  the  evening's 
audience  arrives,  hoping  for  magic.  Even  for  one  who  never  had 
any  wish  but  to  dance,  it  is  an  unforgiving  career.  "It's  hard, "  says 
Farrell,  "to  get  out  there  onstage  every  night  and  ask  three  thou- 
sand people  to  like  you." 

If  she  is  not  performing,  Farrell  usually  doesn't  stay  to  watch.  "I 
like  the  feeling  of  the  movement  going  through  my  body;  I  don't 
get  that  if  it's  going  through  someone  else's."  At  home  she  may 
read,  listen  to  Beethoven  or  Gershwin,  or  relish  the  silence.  If 
Farrell  thinks  about  a  time  after  she  stops  dancing  with  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  it's  only  to  wonder  if  she  should  then  try  dai 
and  singing  on  Broadway.  More  often  she'll  lie  in  bed,  surrounded 
by  her  cats,  and  imagine  how  she  wants  to  look  in  the  role  she  is 
learning  or  restudying,  getting  the  image  fixed  in  her  mind  so  that 
she  has  something  to  start  with  the  next  morning.  She  has  always 
made  magic  one  day  at  a  time.  □ 


Valerie  Gladstone  is  the  coauthor,  with  Robert  Maiorano,  of  a  book  on 
George  Balanchine's  last  masterpiece,  the  ballet  Mozartiana. 
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THE  PRINCE 
WAS  SURE  HE 
WOULD  BE 
REINCARNATED  AS  A  HORSE 


i  5~<  fei^Sa  -  e^GBk  -—  . 


BY  MIREILLE  JOHNSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RONNIE  KAUFMAN 


Within  the  town  of  Chan- 
tilly,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Paris,  the  ( hJ 
to. ui  of  Chantilly  sits  on  a 
tiny  rock  island  surround 
cd  hy  luminous  oblongs  ot  water  and  bosky 
holts  of  tall  pines.  The  Star  attraction,  you 
might  think.  Anywhere  else,  it  would  be. 
Not  in  Chantilly,  where  the  chateau  mu- 
seum, its  resplendent  grounds,  and  its  mar- 
velous collection  of  old  masters  are  becom- 
ing something  of  a  sideshow  to  the  estate's 
abiding  grandc  passion  tor  the  horse. 

Over  the  centuries,  that  passion  has 
taken  many  forms,  beginning  with  the 
return  from  court  to  Chantilly,  his  country 
Neat,  ot  Louis- Henri  de  Bourbon,  seventh 
prince  de  Conde  and  cousin  to  Louis  XV. 
Conde*  presided  over  the  construction  of 


an  edifice  as  palatial  and  elegant  as  the 
chateau  itself —  the  Great  Stables  which 
today  houses  (he  1  iving  Museum  ot  the 
I  lorse.  I  he  horse  museum  and  (.  'hantilly's 
tamed  racecourse,  in  front,  together  con- 
stitute the  hub  ot  an  equine  universe  ot 
unparalleled  size  and  splendor.  Three 
thousand  of  the  world's  finest  horses  are 
kept  in  the  town.  Early  every  morning 
many  canter  along  the  sand  alleys  of  the 
Chantilly  woods.  The  Thoroughbreds  pre- 
pare under  the  eyes  of  Europe's  most  cele- 
brated trainers  tor  such  prestigious  races  as 
the  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  and  Prix  de  Diane 
stakes,  run  here  every  June.  Between  them 
the  two  races  are  worth  about  $700,000  in 
prize  money. 

Every  Tuesday,  from  October  to  Janu- 
ary, thirty  or  more  horsemen  are  galloping 


madly  to  the  hounds  in  another  part  of  the 
woods.  Every  other  day,  in  the  ting  of  the 
Great  Stables,  the  rigor  and  elegance  of 
eighteenth-century  dressage  are  displayed 
three  times  a  day.  The  horses  execute  a 
series  of  intricate,  ballet-like  movements, 
the  fruit  of  years  of  schooling. 

This  passion  for  horses  and  all  that 
relates  to  them  did  not  come  by  accident  to 
Chantilly.  The  story  begins  with  Conde's 
retirement  from  his  post  as  prime  minister 
to  Louis  XV.  Upon  first  returning  to 
Chantilly,  he  was  content  simply  to  enjoy 
the  exquisite  eighteenth-century  estate  he 
had  inherited.  He  took  his  pleasures  seri- 
ously and  organized  them  with  care.  The 

Mireille  Johnston's  book  on  Breton  and  Nor- 
man cooking  will  come  out  in  the  spring. 


most  polished  society  was  invited 
to  Chantilly  to  gossip,  dine, 
dance,  or  love.  They  hunted, 
gambled,  and  staged  operas.  Fes- 
tivities were  improvised  in  the 
castle's  splendid  reception  rooms 
and  in  the  sumptuous  park:  on  the 
grand  canal,  under  the  alleys  of 
chestnut  trees,  or  by  the  little 
water  mill.  Le  Notre,  the  designer 
of  the  gardens  at  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  created 
the  park. 

At  Chantilly,  a  pleasing  bal- 
ance was  maintained  between  na- 
ture and  manmade  order.  There 
were  geometric  parterres  and  Eng- 
lish lawns;  stone  temples  and 
half-timbered  cottages.  A  canal  was  dug 
and  water  from  it  marshaled  into  dancing 
fountains  and  waterfalls.  The  park  was 
stocked  with  wild  ducks,  swans,  peacocks, 
carp.  Against  this  carefully  manicured 
natural  backdrop  sported  the  wittiest  of 
men  and  the  prettiest,  liveliest  women  in 
society,  engaged  in  a  round  of  picnics  they 
called  "fetes  champetres." 

Life  was  more  fun  in  Chantilly  than  at 
Versailles.  There  were  fewer  civil  ser- 
vants, fewer  parasites,  and,  above  all,  few- 
er responsibilities.   In  such  an  environ- 


ment, Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon  realized 
that  '  toujours  des  plaisirs  n'est  pas  du  plai- 
sir.  "  He  sought  the  unpredictable  through 
contact  with  horses.  They  introduced  the 
elemental  and  the  unruly  into  his  overciv- 
ilized  world.  When  the  prince  did  not 
hunt  for  a  day,  the  court  would  say,  "To- 
day he  does  nothing."  The  speed,  the 
blood,  the  screams,  gave  the  day  its  color; 
but  for  him  the  heroic  spell  of  the  hunt 
came  from  the  horse:  "All  time  is  lost,"  he 
said,  "that  is  not  spent  on  a  horse." 
And  so,  drawn  on  by  this  fascination, 


Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon  decided 
to  build  the  Great  Stables.  The 
prince,  a  believer  in  metempsy- 
chosis— the  transmigration  of 
souls — was  convinced  that  he 
would  return  to  Chantilly  as  a 
horse.  Since  his  future  quarters 
would  have  to  be  worthy  of  him  in 
his  next  incarnation,  he  built 
these  extravagant  and  majestic 
stables,  which  he  insisted  should 
be  visible  from  his  bedroom  at  the 
chateau. 

Contemporaries  were  baffled 
by  the  project.  In  1754,  the 
prince  de  Ligne  called  this  temple 
to  the  horse  "ridiculously  beauti- 
ful, a  building  superior  to  the  pal- 
aces of  many  kings. "  But  Conde  had  never 
been  happier,  for  every  morning  as  he  rose 
from  his  bed  he  could  observe  the  comings 
and  goings  of  all  his  horses.  He  could 
watch  them  galloping  on  the  lush  green 
that  is  now  the  racecourse;  he  could  see  the 
forest  where  they  would  hunt;  and  he 
could  study  them  as  they  trained  in  the 
manege  (ring)  under  the  splendid  pedi- 
ments. 

Designed  and  built  between  1719  and 
1740  by  the  architect  Jean  Aubert,  the 
Great  Stables  today  look  exactly  as  they 


Above:  Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conde,  who  built  the  stables.  Below:  The 
ind  conservators  at  Chantilly  in  1690. 
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"RIDICULOUSLY  BEAUTIFUL," 
THESE  STABLES! 

At  the  theater  m  the  hose  museum,  (bui  sou  r/\  schooled  horses  perform  a  series  oj  intricate  movements  in  a  dressage  demonstration. 
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did  on  the  day  of  their  completion,  stand- 
ing some  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
chateau.  Conde  installed  his  500  hounds 
in  the  beautiful  kennels.  He  put  all  of  his 
carriages,  sedan  chairs,  and  herlins  in  the 
coach  houses  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  to  his  250  horses,  housed  in  their 
luxurious  stalls  and  exercised  in  an  out- 
door and  two  indoor  rings.  There  were 


apartments  for  kennelmen,  pointer  men, 
whippers-in,  grooms,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; about  150  people  in  all. 

As  the  prince  had  spent  his  lite,  so,  in 
1740,  he  finished  it — with  his  horses. 
One  story  goes  that  having  already  lost  an 
eye  in  a  riding  accident,  Conde  caught 
pneumonia  while  riding  in  the  forest;  as 
death  approached,  he  sought  warmth  and 


comfort  among  his  horses  in  their  stalls. 

During  the  next  two  centuries,  the  sta- 
bles were  used  as  barracks  and  as  a  private 
riding  club.  Finally,  in  1884  the  duke  of 
Aumale  gave  the  entire  estate  of  Chantil- 
ly — chateau,  stables,  parks,  and  all — to 
the  Institut  de  France,  an  elite  private 
organization.  Being  an  avid  collector,  he 
continued  to  stock  it  with  gifts  until  his 


Above:  Against  a  backdrop  of  the  museum,  a  race  on  Chantilly's  famous  course.  Below, 
left:  Articulated  horses  from  a  nightclub,  ca.  1930.  Right:  Carved  Indian  horse. 
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death,  in  1897,  when  the  chateau  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  proved  to  be  a 
splendid  museum,  offering  a  rich  and 
diverse  collection  of  sculptures,  drawings, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  rare  books,  jew- 
elry, and  paintings. 

The  stables,  meanwhile,  received  little 
attention.  Only  in  1982  did  they  begin  to 
recover  some  of  their  original  grandeur, 


when  Yves  Bienaime,  who  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  the  youngest  riding 
master  in  France,  arrived  in  Chantilly.  He 
was  smitten  by  what  he  saw.  Indeed,  his 
passion  for  the  stables  seems  comparable 
only  to  Conde's  own.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  position  at  the  top  of  the  French  horse 
world,  Bienaime  brought  his  own  and  oth- 
ers' expertise  and  influence  to  an  extraor- 


dinary undertaking — the  transformation 
of  Conde's  Great  Stables  into  the  magnifi- 
cent Museum  of  the  Horse. 

What  was  a  long,  cold  shell  of  a  building 
a  dozen  years  ago  is  now  a  vibrant,  echoing 
space  full  of  the  sounds  and  smells  of 
horses.  As  the  visitor  passes  through  the 
huge  sculpted  wooden  doors,  he  is  trans- 
ported by  Conde's  vision,  implemented  by 


Left:  Under  the  rotunda  in  the  grand  ring,  Director  Yves  Bienaime  and  his  daughter  ride  in 
the  museum's  working  costume.  Right:  Four  riders  perform  in  eighteenth-century  dress. 
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Two  great  races  are  run  at  Chantilly  in  June,  the  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  arid  the  Prix  de  Diane,  here  being  celebrated  /?>■  festive  ceremonies. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  CHANTILLY 


Every  day  thirty  double-decker  trains  leave 
Paris's  Gare  du  Nord  to  make  the  half-hour 
run  to  Chantilly.  Here  you  can  either  take 
a  taxi  from  the  station  to  the  castle  or  walk 
there  in  fifteen  minutes.  Alternatively, 
you  can  easily  drive  from  Paris  on  the 
Autoroute  du  Nord  or  the  Nationale  16 
and  then  follow  the  signs;  the  trip  takes  a 
little  under  an  hour.  


51.  One  of  Conde's  hunting  lodges,  this 
beautiful  manor  overlooking  a  river,  huge 
park,  and  charming  vegetable  garden  pro- 
vides a  perfect  introduction  to  Chantilly. 
Overnight  accommodations  are  available 
in  twenty  bedrooms. 
he  Relais  Conde,  42  Avenue  du  Marechal 


MUSEUMS 

The  Living  Museum  of  the  Horse  at 
the  Great  Stables:  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Tuesday,  April  through 
September,  10  to  5:30;  October 
through  March,  10  to  5:30. 
Three  dressage  presentations  a 
day. 

Conde  Museum:  Chateau  and 
gardens.  Open  daily  except  Tues- 
day, April  through  September, 
10  to  5:30;  October  through 
March.  10:30  to  5. 

HORSE  RACES 

The  French  Derby:  Prix  du  Jockey 
.^lub  first  Sunday  in  June. 

nch  Oaks:  Prix  de  Diane, 


Antique  wooden  horses  and 

modem  ones  of  papier-mache,  representing  many  breeds, 

are  stabled  in  one  gallery. 


second  Sunday  in  June. 

There  are  other  races  in  June  and  July. 

RESTAURANTS 

The  following  restaurants  offer  fine  tradi- 
tional cuisine  and  courteous  service: 
Chateau  de  Chaumontel,  in  Chaumontel, 
before  you  enter  Chantilly.  Phone:  471  03   Joffre,  Chantilly.  Phone:  457  05  75.  Once 

a  fine  Huguenot  chapel,  the 
building  was  converted  into  a 
good  restaurant  many  years  ago. 
The  dining  room  is  cozy,  and  in 
summer,  one  can  eat  on  a  pleas- 
ant terrace. 

Le  Relais  du  Coq  Chantant,  21 
Route  de  Creil,  Chantilly. 
Phone:  457  01  28.  This  place  is 
cheerful  and  warm  and  special- 
izes in  nouvelle  cuisine  with  tra- 
ditional backbone. 
LAuberge  du  Lion  d'Or,  44  Rue 
du  Connetable,  Chantilly. 
Phone:  457  03  19.  A  few  steps 
from  the  Great  Stables,  this  fami- 
ly-run restaurant  offers  an  excel- 
lent bourgeois  cuisine  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  same  proprietors 
run  a  creperie  next  door. 
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Aubert  the  architect  and  resusci 
tated  centuries  later  by  Bun 
.uiiH'.  Who  can  t.ul  to  feel  the 
passion  that  went  into  building 
the  610-foot-long  naves,  with 
their  cathedral  ceilings,  the  cen- 
tral rotunda,  topped  In  the  92- 
foot-high  dome,  and  the  con- 
tinuing arches  stretching  end- 
lessly beyond?  Bienaim£'s  devo 
tion  is  evident  throughout.  No 
derail  is  too  small  tor  his  atten- 
tion; no  greater  care  could  he  lav- 
ished on  the  spectacles  per- 
tormed  under  the  great  dome,  in 
the  open-air  rings. 

Four  times  a  year,  under  the 
eyes  of  Yves  Bienaime  there  are 
festive  celehrations  ot  equine  his- 
tory with  Andalou  horses  and  rid- 
ers in  period  costume,   accom- 
panied hy  poetry  recitations, 
dances,  and  music.  For  those  who 
would  rather  not  wait  for  these 
spectacles,  a  collection  of  horses — some 
antiques  of  wood,  another  forty-odd  of 
papier-mache,   along  the  naves — illus- 
trates the  range  of  contemporary  eques- 
trian disciplines  every  day. 

The  museum  is  instructive,  yet  it  bris- 
tles with  life.  There  are  a  reconstituted 


blacksmith's  forge,  a  saddlery,  a  veterinar- 
ian's clinic,  a  collection  of  bits,  stirrups, 
saddles,  and  Hermes  scarves,  racing-silk 
tunics  worn  by  famous  jockeys,  paintings, 
bpinal  prints,  a  remarkable  display  of 
antique  rocking  horses,  and  illustrated 
charts  on  breeding,  training,  and  racing. 


The  twentieth-century  tribute — 
James  Bond's  latge  horse  in  the 
Him  A  View  to  a  Kill — looks  like 
bronze  but  is  polyester.  The  edu- 
cational tour  includes  audiovi- 
sual displays,  anatomical  lessons, 
X  rays  of  fractures,  and  analyses 
of  foodstuffs. 

To  bring  the  museum  into  be- 
ing, Bienaime  sold  his  house  and 
his  three  riding  schools  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  nine  workers,  real- 
ized his  dream — and  Conde's. 
Funding  the  entire  operation 
himself,  he  began  at  the  begin- 
ning: sealing  leaks,  scraping  away 
old  plaster,  applying  fresh  paint, 
working  from  the  ground  up.  His 
success  can  be  measured  by  strict 
museum  standards:  the  number 
of  visitors  has  increased  every 
year  since  the  opening,  in  1982, 
reaching  200,000  last  year. 
Once  upon  a  time  Chantilly  was  a 
swamp,  a  rocky  island  surrounded  by  a  for- 
est filled  with  wild  animals.  The  Condes 
changed  all  that,  and  after  centuries  their 
genius  abides  in  the  place  and  in  the  per- 
son of  Yves  Bienaime,  Louis-Henri's  true 
— albeit  nonequine— reincarnation.  □ 


Above:  Guests  at  the  Hermes  family  picnic  anticipate  the  Prix  de  Diane.  Below:  The  spread  in  the 
Hermes  corner,  with  fruit  arranged  in  H  formation. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT  WITH  MIRROR,  EAST  SUSSEX  COAST  (19661 

THROUGH  A  LENS  DARKLY 

BILL  BRANDT'S  SOMBER  IMAGES  ARE  AMONG 
THE  GREATEST  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY  RICHARD  LACAYO 


Bill  Brandt  was  the  greatest  British  photographer  of  this  cen- 
tury. Given  the  exceptional  variety  of  his  work,  he  might  even 
be  considered  the  four  greatest.  In  a  career  spanning  five 
decades,  he  became  a  master  of  the  inventory  of  traditional  pho- 
tographic genres:  social  documentary,  portraiture,  landscape, 
and  the  nude.  Thanks  to  a  traveling  retrospective  show — the 
first  full-scale  assemblage  of  his  work  since  he  died,  aged  sev- 
enty-nine, in  1983 — the  richness  of  Brandt's  career  is  now  fully 
displayed  once  more.  Originating  last  year  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  the  show  has  already  been  seen  in  New  York 
and  over  the  next  three  years  will  go  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  (May  30— July  26,  1987);  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (November  14,  1987-January  10,  1988);  the 


New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art  (April  29-June  19,1988);  the 
John  and  Mabel  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  (July  22— September 
18,  1988);  and  the  Columbus  Museum  of  Art  (November  19, 
1988-January  8,  1989). 

For  all  its  variety,  Brandt's  work  is  unified  by  an  unrelenting- 
ly somber  mood.  He  explored  the  emotional  possibilities  of  the 
blackness  in  black-and-white,  working  the  shadows  with  a  bril- 
liance equaled  only  by  the  great  American  photojournalist 
W.  Eugene  Smith.  Such  gloomy  gravity  sends  one  to  his  child- 
hood in  search  of  some  suitable  misery  to  account  for  it.  The 

Richard  Lacayo,  a  writer  at  Time  magazine,  has  often  pub- 
lished on  photography. 
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PORTIR  AT  BILLINGSGATE  (1932) 

Brandt  was  both  a  conscientious  social 
observer  and  an  artist  steeped  in  the 
stratagems  of  surrealism.  This  photo- 
graph of  a  porter  at  a  London  fish  market 
with  a  large,  silvery  fish  balanced  on  his 
head  owes  something  to  both  channels  of 
Brandt's  sensibility.  The  iridescent  sea 
creature  united  with  the  guileless  youth  is 
"found  art,"  one  of  those  absurd  juxtapo- 
sitions that  the  surrealists  relished  as  liv- 
ing proof  that  the  everyday  world  is  linked 
to  the  uncanny.  To  their  irreverent  eyes, 


the  radiant  fish  could  almost  be  a  comic 
sign  of  heaven's  immanence.  Even  while 
serving  Brandt's  visionary  purpose,  this 
porter  has  a  solid  life  of  his  own.  In  his 
grimy  smock,  he  is  a  specific  Londoner, 
not  just  a  prop  in  a  poetic  concert.  He  has 
the  irreducible  individuality  of  a  portrait 
by  Holbein. 


DRAWING  ROOM  IN  MAYFAIR  (ca.  1930s! 

On  arriving  in  England  in  1931, 
Brandt  was  welcomed  into  the  sump- 
tuous homes  in  town  and  country  of  his 
British  banking  uncles.  The  rituals  of  so- 
ciety that  he  found  there  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  life  as  a  theatrical  event,  a  pa- 
geant to  be  savored  and  deciphered.  In 
this  picture  he  invites  us  to  serve  as  the 
audience,  using  as  our  surrogate  the 
young  man  with  his  back  to  the  camera. 
The  sheen  of  the  room  and  the  people  in 
it  bring  to  mind  the  swank  portraiture  of 
Cecil  Beaton,  but  Brandt  has  something 
more  complex  in  mind.  He  compounds  the 
social  comedy  in  this  picture  through  the 


fragment  of  a  portrait  above  the  mantel. 
By  framing  the  photograph  so  that  only  a 
corner  of  the  painting  is  visible,  he  iso- 
lates the  painted  figure's  hands,  calling 
attention  to  the  gestures  of  the  people  in 
the  room  below.  Next  one  notices  a  subtle 
correspondence  between  the  calipers  visi- 
ble in  the  painting's  lower  corner  and  the 
spiky  stripes  of  the  backgammon  board.  A 
tool  of  empire  above,  a  plaything  below. 


facts,  however,  are  inconclusive.  He  came  from  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  German  city  of  Hamburg,  where  his  father,  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  headed  an  import-export  firm.  His  mother  was  from 
a  cultivated  and  civic-minded  German  family.  But  he  was  a 
withdrawn  and  unhappy  schoolboy,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
tuberculosis  flared  up.  He  went  into  a  Swiss  sanitorium,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years. 

Before  arriving  in  England  in  1931,  Brandt  lived  in  Vienna 
and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  spent  three  months  as  an  assistant  to 
Man  Ray,  surrealism's  wittiest  standard-bearer  and  its  most 
ingenious  man  with  a  camera.  Brandt's  exposure  to  the  antics  of 
surrealism  appeared  to  galvanize  some  element  in  his  disposi- 
tion. Instead  of  adopting  its  more  obvious  dreamworld  contriv- 


ances, he  rendered  the  surreal  as  a  faintly  visible  aspect  of  daily 
reality  to  which  only  the  camera  could  call  attention.  And  while 
Brandt  was  primarily  a  profound  documentary  realist,  even  his 
most  objective  pictures  bear  a  whiff  of  the  unreal. 

In  England,  Brandt  began  at  once  to  take  pictures  that  would 
be  collected  into  The  English  at  Home,  a  juxtaposition  of 
upper-class  and  working-class  milieus  that  shows  an  unmatched 
eye  for  the  ironies  of  social  status  in  Britain.  Published  in  1936, 
it  looks  now  like  one  of  the  great  volumes  in  the  history  of  pho- 
tography, though  at  the  time  it  went  quickly  from  the  bookshop 
shelves  to  the  remainder  bin.  Two  years  later  came  A  Night  in 
London,  in  which  Brandt  pursued  the  techniques  of  urban- 
nightlife  photography  that  Brassai  was  perfecting  in  Paris. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

For  all  the  terrors  it  held,  London  un- 
der siege  during  World  War  II  had  an 
eerie  quality,  confirming  Brandt's  intui- 
tion that  the  ordinary  world  is  poised  on 
the  brink  of  the  fantastic.  During  the  ter- 
rible months  of  the  German  air  raids,  Lon- 
doners awoke  every  morning  to  find  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  their  city  blasted 
like  a  broken  stage  set.  For  an  artist  so 
drawn  to  the  dichotomies  of  darkness  and 
light,  there  was  a  mordant  appeal  in  the 
dense  night  of  the  blackout,  punctured  by 
fire  storms.  On  such  a  night  Brandt  took 
this  picture  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
survived  the  blitz  while  everything  around 
it  was  laid  waste.  His  picture  pays  horn- 


lea.  1940s) 

age  to  the  church  as  a  symbol  of  Lon- 
don's resilience  under  fire  but  goes  on  to 
a  more  complicated  emotional  statement 
about  the  fragility  of  civilization.  The 
wreckage  in  the  foreground  suggests  an- 
cient ruins,  while  on  the  right,  the  brutal 
profile  of  a  bomb-damaged  building  is 
contrasted  to  the  baroque  silhouette  of 
Wren's  cathedral.  Look  into  this  pastiche 
of  sublime  spirit  and  fractured  masonry, 
Brandt  says,  and  think  about  the  works  of 
human  genius  endlessly  undone  by  hu- 
man spleen. 


PEOPLE  SHELTERING  IN  THE  TUBE:  ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE  |ca.  1940s) 


In  the  first  months  of  the  war,  before 
the  German  rockets  began  to  fall, 
Brandt  strolled  the  streets  during  black- 
out, making  long-exposure  crtyscapes  un- 
der the  powdery  light  of  the  moon.  His 
camera  found  unpeopled  roads  that  bore 
echoes  of  De  Chirico,  who  thirty  years 
earlier  had  painted  his  unsettling  empty 
plazas.  Later,  as  a  photographer  for  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  Brandt  took  pic- 
tures among  the  crowds  who  had  fled  for 
safety  into  the  underground.  Like  Henry 
Moore,  who  made  a  famous  series  of 
drawings  of  sleepers  in  tube  stations, 
Brandt  was  moved  to  a  deep  pity  by  the 


sight  of  primeval  miseries  endured  in  the 
facilities  of  the  industrial  age.  This  photo- 
graph is  the  most  memorable  of  the  se- 
ries; in  it  we  read  most  clearly  Brandt's 
tender  judgment  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in 
this  place  where  people  fled  to  escape 
history.  The  picture  also  seems  to  capture 
a  more  ordinary  mood,  a  quality  that 
struck  the  writer  Cyril  Connolly,  who  as 
editor  of  the  influential  magazine  Horizon 
published  much  of  Brandt's  work.  This 
picture,  he  wrote,  "eternalizes  for  me  the 
dreamlike  monotony  of  wartime  London." 


Leading  the  viewer  on  a  rake's  progress  through  the  nocturnal 
city,  Brandt  shows  London  as  a  place  of  top-hatted  glamour  hut 
also  one  of  glum  intimacies  and  sour  sexual  transactions. 

In  that  book  especially,  Brandt  treated  London  as  a  stage  for 
the  spectacle  of  social  life.  He  even  provided  the  cast.  Though 
they  have  the  look  of  a  photo  documentary,  many  of  what 
appear  to  be  eyewitness  images  were  scenes  arranged  by  Brandt, 
in  which  he  cast  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  assorted  friends  and 
family.  The  staged  photo  tableau  has  a  long  tradition  in  England, 
where  it  was  used  with  moralizing  intentions  by  the  Victorian 
photographers  Oscar  Rejlander  and  Henry  Peach  Robinson.  It 
andt's  inspiration  to  borrow  this  unpromising  conven- 

n  for  documentary  and  emotional  purposes. 


During  the  Depression,  Brandt  took  his  camera  into  the  der- 
elict industrial  towns  of  northern  England.  When  war  began,  he 
recorded  London  under  the  German  assault.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  beginning  of  the  British  welfare  state,  though,  class 
contrasts  grew  hazier.  The  change  may  have  been  gratifying  to 
Brandt,  whose  sympathies  had  so  openly  been  with  the  under- 
privileged, but  it  deprived  Brandt  the  artist  of  the  cultural  detail 
that  had  nourished  his  prewar  work.  "Everything  changed  after 
the  war,"  he  once  lamented.  So  did  he.  With  his  reputation  as  a 
master  photographer  now  well  established,  he  moved  away  from 
the  documentary  subjects  that  had  made  his  name,  turning  to  a 
series  of  enigmatic  landscapes  matching  the  mood  and  locales  of 
the  great  English  novelists.  A  series  of  female  nudes,  many 
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HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON  (1945) 

■    ike  Alice  in  Wonderland  after  she 


finemetrt  and  dreariness  of  the  war  years,    he  worked  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
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her  grow  enormous,  this  woman  seems 
too  large  for  her  surroundings.  In  a 
sense,  she  is.  The  dissatisfied  intelligence 
of  her  expression,  the  straightforward 
presentation  of  her  body — this  is  not 
merely  a  nude,  but  a  figure  whose  unapol- 
ogetic  nakedness  is  a  rebuke  to  the  con- 


yearnings  of  the  old  era  and  intuitions  of 
a  new  one.  Both  pensive  and  camal,  she 
presents  to  the  lens  a  challenge  that 
seems  a  premonition  of  the  restlessness 
of  British  intellectual  life  in  the  postwar 
years  to  come,  the  years  of  John  Osborne, 
Harold  Pinter,  and  Doris  Lessing.  When 


emy  posturing  and  sexual  peekaboo.  This 
is  the  nude  as  a  thinking  mammal.  In  the 
whole  history  of  photography,  there  is  no 
more  powerful  vision  of  how  the  flesh  can 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  spirit. 


CAMPDEN  HILL,  LONDON  (1949) 

In  the  years  when  be  was  starting  Ms 
nudes  series,  Brandt  was  also  tiring  of 
modern  lenses  that  produced  optically 
perfect,  undistorted  views.  Turning  away 
from  the  documentary  realism  that  he 
had  worked  in  throughout  the  Depression 
and  the  war,  he  now  wanted  a  camera,  he 
told  a  friend,  that  would  let  him  see  the 
world  "like  a  mouse,  a  fish,  or  a  fry."  He 
found  what  he  wanted  in  a  wood-and- 
brass  "pinhole"  camera  of  the  most  prim- 
itive kind.  K  was  manufactured  in  1931 
and  used  by  police  to  take  pictures  with 
no  technical  fuss,  ft  allowed  Brandt  to 
make  pictures  like  this  one,  which  reca- 
pitulates the  bedroom  scenes  of  some  of 
his  earlier  work  in  more  dreamlike  and 
disturbing  terms.  The  atmosphere  is  high- 
ly charged  but  ambiguous.  Is  the  key 
mood  one  of  anticipation  or  remem- 
brance? Anxiety  or  regret?  Whichever,  it 
is  a  testimony  to  Brandt's  ingenuity  that 
he  could  shape  his  personal  obsessions 
into  an  image  that  gives  a  nod  to  both  the 
odalisques  of  Ingres  and  the  haunted 
Jocastas  of  Dali. 


abstract  or  distorted,  preoccupied  him  for  fifteen  years. 

Published  in  1961  as  Perspective  of  Nudes,  the  series  seems 
to  chart  a  spiritual  journey.  Beginning  with  nudes  shot  in  dark 
and  confining  old-fashioned  bedrooms,  it  ends  on  the  beaches 
near  his  second  home,  in  the  south  of  France.  (Brandt  shared 
the  place  with  his  second  wife,  Marjorie,  and,  after  her  death,  in 
1^7 1 ,  with  his  third  wife,  Noya.)  As  much  as  his  early  work  was 
soaked  in  darkness,  these  final,  seaside  nudes  are  bathed  in 
light — though,  characteristically,  their  radiance  is  seen  against 
a  brooding  sky.  Both  elemental  and  unearthly,  they  put  a  glo- 
rious period  to  Brandt's  career.  Like  Robert  Graves  and  Law- 
cpnee  Durrell,  Brandt  became  another  of  those  Englishmen 
irawn away  from  a  cold  climate  to  the  sunlit  edge  of  the  sea. 


COLLECTING  BRANDT 

The  price  for  a  "vintage"  Brandt  (meaning  a  print  made  the 
same  year  the  picture  was  taken)  can  range  from  $3,000  to 
$7,000  or  more.  Starting  in  1975,  however,  Brandt  also 
reprinted  many  of  his  most  famous  pictures  on  a  high-contrast 
paper,  with  startling  results.  The  prints  are  brighter,  as  though  a 
light  has  been  pointed  into  somejof  the  dark  corners.  These  new- 
er prints  are  priced  in  the  $1,000— $2,000  range. 

The  Edwynn  Houk  Gallery,  in  Chicago,  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  Brandt's  estate,  has  by  far  the  largest  inventory  of 
his  work.  Billingsgate  Porter  costs  $3,200,  for  instance,  and 
Kensington  Drawing  Room,  $3,800.  The  Marlborough  Gal- 
lery, in  New  York,  also  has  a  selection  of  his  more  recent  prints. 


PORTRAIT,  FRANCIS  BACON  |1%3| 

It  was  also  after  the  war  that  Brandt 
turned  to  portraiture,  making  a  cata- 
logue of  British  masters  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  much  as  Cartier-Bresson  was  do- 
ing in  France  and  America.  He  made  su- 
perb studies  of  E.  M.  Forster,  Graham 
Greene,  and  Dylan  Thomas,  among  oth- 
ers. But  who  better  as  a  subject  for  his 


camera  than  the  painter  Francis  Bacon? 
Bacon  shared  Brandt's  dark  temperament 
as  well  as  his  resourceful  intellect.  Both 
come  through  in  this  picture.  The  gtoom 
is  palpable,  but  the  photographer  lets  a 
lamp  post  suggest  the  sentinel  of  Bacon's 
hard  intelligence  and  unflinching  scrutiny 
of  human  impulses — thougti  the  artist 


averts  his  gaze  from  the  camera.  Bound 
in  by  a  patch  of  turf  that  resembles  the 
arenas  of  his  paintings,  he  seems  set 
upon  a  hard  course;  yet  his  face  ex- 
presses a  variety  of  emotions  more  com- 
plicated than  despair.  While  we  ponder 
his  dilemma,  Brandt  proposes  that  we  ad- 
mire Bacon's  lonely  resolve. 
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.    ,  i  in,  shoemaker  to  the  couture,  is  back. 
ene  worthy  of  a  Luis  Buriuel  film,  is  a 
Cieth  floor  suite  in  Manhattan,  rented  by 
iman  in  a  velvet  dress  slips  quickly  in  and  out  of 
her  from  row  upon  shapely  row  of  slip- 
ips,  mules,  boots,  and  booties.  She  flashes  her 
arches  her  instep.  Yet  nothing  more  fetishist  is  going  on 
a  showing  to  buyers  and  press  of  Roger  Vivier  International's 
id  autumn-winter  collection. 
You  can  inspect  it  for  yourself  at  such  state-of-the-art  emporia 
as  Bloomingdale's,  I.  Magnin,  and  Barneys.  But  at  Vivier's  Madi- 
son Avenue  shop  you  can  see  what  Georges  Wichner,  the  young 
firm's  energetic  new  president-directeur-generale,    calls  "a  few 
things  buyers  for  other  stores  may  find  a  little  advanced." 

Vivier's  designs  have  been  regarded  as  "a  little  advanced" 
throughout  most  of  his  phenomenally  long  career.  He  is  to  shoe 
design  what  Charles  James  was  to  couture — an  original  and  mas- 
ter of  his  craft.  He  started  in  the  thirties,  quickly  accumulating 
plenty  ofwhat  the  French  call  metier.  By  1937,  Vivier  had  his  own 
atelier,  where  he  turned  out  designs  for 
several  international  firms— Bally, 
Rayne,  I.  Miller,  and  Delman  among 
them.  When  he  dreamed  up  a  layered- 
cork  platform  sole  he  submitted  it  to 
Delman  in  New  York.  Back  came  a 
now-famous  wire:  "ARE  YOU 
CRAZY."  Vivier  crumpled  the  blue 
paper  and  went  to  Elsa  Schiaparelli 
with  his  platforms.  The  great  couturi- 
ere  loved  them;  a  vogue  was  launched 
that  lasted  through  the  forties. 


His  landmark  collaboration  with  the  house  of  Dior  (1953-63) 
made  Vivier  internationally  famous.  During  this  decade,  he 
introduced  one  of  his  most  startling  and  most  copied  advances,  as 
well  as  the  most  maligned:  the  stiletto.  Museum  curators,  con- 
cerned about  damage  to  their  parquet,  kept  stocks  of  little  rubber 
caps  to  be  put  over  the  new,  needle-sharp  heels.  Another  Vivier 
first  was  the  transparent  shoe  and  heel,  whose  Cinderella  glamour 
became  possible  when  acrylics  came  into  use  after  the  war.  Like 
the  platform  and  other  Vivier  innovations,  it  has  been  endlessly 
copied  since — if  not  always  with  the  master's  refinement. 

In  the  last  decade,  little  was  heard  from  Roger  Vivier,  but  here 
he  is  again,  with  fine-cut  profile  and  artfully  tousled  silver  hair. 
The  look  is  in  fact  unstudied,  as  spontaneously  fastidious  and 
inevitable  as  the  Vivier  line  that  reflects  its  creator's  intelli- 
gence— tine  ot  the  surest  in  the  world  of  high  fashion  and  closely 
attentive  to  the  demands  of  the  marketplace. 

Last  year,  Roger  Vivier  International  was  organized  to  re- 
launch Vivier  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  that  began  gathering 
momentum  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  and  New  York.  It  peaked  in 
December  1984  with  an  exhibition  in 
Manhattan  of  Vivier's  shoes  and  their 
paper  maquettes,  called  "Architecture 
du  Frivole."  Fnvole  can  mean  light, 
ethereal.  "Mercury, "  the  sandals  Vivier 
designed  for  Balenciaga  in  the  fifties, 
are  indeed  light,  literally  and  wittily 
winged.  They  are  without  adornment 
or  wayward  heels,  but  even  when  Vi- 
vier employs  such  spirited  frivolities,  he 
subordinates  them  to  the  famous  line.  If 
that  unerring  line  were  not  there,  he 
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ROGER  VIVIER, 

THE  SUPREME  SHOEMAKER, 

COMES  TO  NEW  YORK 


BY  CHARLES  BRICKER   PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SANDI FELLMAN 


Above:  Roger  Vivier  in  his  Madison  Avenue  shop.  Opposite:  "Volga,  "  a  shoe  desigt\ed  in  J  968,  with  Romanoff  heel  and  platform  sole. 
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would  be  easy  to  copy:  you  would  just  add  a  rhinestone  or  two, 
some  sequins,  a  cute  cutout,  a  wisp  of  chiffon.  ("Look,"  he  tells  a 
buyer.  "If  we  take  that  black  pom-pom  off,  you  can  see  this  model 
is  decollete:  the  shoe  takes  on  a  different  volume.  But  the  pom- 
pom is  droll;  it's  like  Columbine.  It  works  both  ways.") 

The  next  step  came  early  this  year,  when  Roger  Vivier  Inter- 
national opened  its  distribution  network  in  New  York  instead  of 
Paris.  One  reason,  says  Wichner,  is  that  American  buyers  know 
that  the  Vivier  legend  has  kept  its  pristine  exclusivity.  Avid  and  a 
little  jealous  of  one  another,  they  are  also  on  the  alert  for  what's 
new.  "The  American  market  now  is  more  pioneering,  more  open 
to  unusually  sophisticated  styles,"  Wichner  explains. 

Everybody  is  delighted  to  discover  that  Vivier  is  once  again  a 
galvanizing  presence  on  the  European-American  fashion  scene. 
He  never  actually  dropped  out  of  it,  for  he  was  busy,  commuting 
between  France  and  two  factories  in  Japan,  keeping  them  busy 
turning  out  Vivier-labeled  models  for  the  Tokyo  department  store 
Daimaru.  "I  did  close  my  Paris  shop  nine  years  ago  ind  move  to 
the  calm  of  a  chateau  in  the  Dordogne.  But  I  never  stopped 
designing  shoes." 

Vivier  has  never  wanted  to  do  anything  else  since  his  days  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  as  a  sculpture  student.  Purely  by 
chance,  family  friends  who  owned  a  shoe  factory  asked  him  to 
design  a  few  models.  "As  soon  as  I  started  making  shoes, "  he  says, 
"I  dropped  the  Beaux- Arts."  But  he  never  stopped  regarding  his 
shoe  designs  as  a  kind  of  sculpture.  As  he  went  on  to  other  jobs  in 
the  shoe  business,  he  absorbed  along  the  way  (as  he  once  told  the 
writer  Edmonde  Charles-Roux)  a  fund  of  "shapes  as  old  as  the 
world  which  I  later  assembled,  showing  them  off  to  advantage  my 
own  way." 

Vivier  abandoned  shoes  only  once,  during  the  war.  He  had 
begun  designing  exclusively  for  Delman  in  1938,  and  when 
France  fell  in  1940,  the  firm  urged  him  to  come  to  America.  In 
New  York,  he  worked  for  Delman  until  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  shoe  production  was  drastically  curtailed. 

"On  the  boat  I'd  struck  up  a  friendship  with  Suzanne  Remy,  a 
modiste.  'Don't  worry,'  she  told  me.  'I'll  teach  you  how  to  make 
hats.'  "  In  1942  the  two  exiles  opened  a  shop,  Suzanne  &.  Roger. 
"We  made  hats  for  my  old  friend  Schiaparelli,  who  not  only  sent 
us  a  marvelous  clientele  but  gave  us  our  opening-day  party." 
Suzanne  and  Roger  enjoyed  themselves. 

"When  the  war  was  over,  Delman  said  to  me,  'Oft  with  the 
hats,  now,  on  with  the  shoes.'  But  they  allowed  me  to  return  to 
France,  thank  God.  Quite  by  chance,  Christian  Dior  was  living 
next  door.  'You  must  come  and  work  for  me,'  he  said — so  I  did." 
Vivier  stayed  on  at  the  house  of  Dior  after  its  founder's  death,  in 
1959,  establishing  his  own  house  in  1963.  In  its  workshops  he 
made  shoes  for  another  new  house,  Yves  Saint  Laurent. 

Fast  and  furious,  one  innovation  followed  another,  but  none 
was  a  flighty  designer's  caprice.  Each  evolved  from  Vizier's  train- 


From  last  summer's  collection,  a  sandal  of  gossamer  wire  gauze, 

loomed  by  Genevieve  Dupeux.  Vivier  likens  the  gauzy 
uff to  "apuff  of  smoke"  and  fastens  a  cloudlike  bow  at  the  instep. 
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I  NEVER  LOOK  FOR  NEW  SHAPES  OR  IDEAS. 
THEY  SIMPLY  MATERIALIZE." 


ing  in  >.  r^(t>  and  hi>  Fascination  with  technology.  "1  never  'look' 
tor  new  shapes  01  ideas.  I  hey  simply  materialize  .is  1  work  and  1 
like  to  work  with  now  materials.  In  the  fifties  along  came  new 
alloys  that  made  possible  a  thin,  thin  heel  that  wouldn't  break." 
This  and  other  daring  departures,  like  the  "comma"  and  "broken" 
heels,  are  as  updated  as  technology  permits.  The  comma  is  now 
being  cast  by  an  aeronautical-engineer' 
ing  firm  near  Pans  in  a  new,  ultralight 
aluminum  alloy  developed  tor  jet  en- 
gines.  "The  point  is  that  you  come  up 
with  a  form  because  it  works.  Some- 
times it  turns  out  to  resemble  some- 
thing that's  been  done  before" — a  torn1 
undoubtedly  from  that  repertory  ot  ba- 
mc   Shapes  a>  old  as  the  world." 

Vivier  does  admit  to  a  "kinship  with 
earlier  centuries:  my  roots  are  French, 
atter  all. "  It  was  he  who  resurrected  the 
1  ouis  XV  and  Pompadour  heels  in  the 
titties,  and  tor  this  winter  he  has  deliv- 
ered a  cancan  heel  in  homage  to  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Yet  he  is  not  really  in 
favor  of  revivals,  not  even  that  sixties 
sensation  the  flat,  silver-buckled  pil- 
grim pump  he  made  for  Saint  Laurent. 
Catherine  Deneuve  wore  it  in  Buriuel's 
Belle  de  Jour;  Diana  Vreeland  still  has 
twelve  pairs.  But  the  late  duchess  of 
Windsor's  favorite,  a  low-heeled  black  velvet  pump  with  black 
silk  niching  caught  by  a  rhinestone  buckle,  was  in  last  winter's 
collection.  The  bejeweled  ball  heel  Vivier  made  for  Dietrich  is 
back  in  several  versions,  and  so  are  platforms. 

However  pretty  these  reprises,  Vivier  is  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent moment.  "I  don't  want  people  to  talk  about  what  I  did  but 
about  what  I'm  doing  now.  I  have  no  nostalgia;  and  when  people 
said  I  was  crazy  to  leave  Paris,  I  didn't  miss  it.  I  just  moved  on  to 
new  things."  He  may  admire  the  daring  of  a  Molyneux  or  a  Vion- 
net,  but  he  finds  equally  sophisticated  manipulations  of  line  today 
in  the  work  of  Miyake  or  Kawakubo.  Line  is  what  makes  a  Vivier 
shoe  live,  and  it  is  what  he  creates  first. 

"You  have  to  be  able  to  take  in  a  shape  all  at  once;  you  mustn't 
have  to  decipher  it,"  says  Vivier.  His  method  is  to  scissor.out 
Matisse-like  colored-paper  decoupages.  "Sometimes  I'll  see  a  new 
shoe  in  the  way  papers  have  fallen  to  the  floor. "Next  he  pastes  his 
cutouts  together,  bending  them  into  elegant  shoe  shapes.  Only 
then  does  he  consider  surface  treatments,  which  are  always  con- 
templated in  terms  of  the  particular  abilities  of  the  artisans  he 
deals  with.  "When  I  visit  a  house  like  Lesage,  who  have  supplied 
all  my  beading  since  Rebe  closed,  I  look  at  what  they've  been 
doing  lately.  I  know  I  must  respect  Lesage's  own  spirit  and  pacing 


and  incorporate  them  into  my  design.  Too  many  young  designers 
rough  out  a  tantasy,  commission  an  artisan  to  execute  it,  and  are 
dismayed  when  it  doesn't  work  out." 

Vivier  is  always  looking  tor  new  solutions.  He  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  his  shoes  of  crystal  plastics:  a  charming  conceit,  but 
they  yellowed,  stiffened,  and  didn't  allow  the  foot  to  breathe. 
Then  Vivier's  son,  Gerard  Benoit-Vi- 
vier,  a  painter,  noticed  some  transpar- 
ent metallic  fabrics  in  a  show  at  the 
Centre  Pompidou,  loomed  by  Gene- 
vieve Dupeux.  She  had  become  dissat- 
isfied with  plastics  herself:  "Nylon 
doesn't  age  well."  So,  to  get  the  gleam- 
ing effects  she  wanted,  she  began 
experimenting  with  the  gossamer  wire 
that  electronics  engineers  use  and  came 
up  with  shimmering  gauzes,  easy  to 
work  with  and  nearly  indestructible. 
Vivier  decided  to  use  Dupeux's  fabrics 
for  some  new  experiments;  the  result, 
sandals  of  silvery  mesh  caught  with  thin 
strips  of  silvery  kid,  was  part  of  last  sum- 
mer's collection.  Vivier  likens  the  gau- 
zy stuff  to  "a  puff  of  smoke"  and  has  fas- 
tened a  little  crushed  cloud  of  it  at  the 
instep. 

Late  next  year,  the  new  Musee  de  la 
Mode,  in  Paris,  will  give  Vivier  a  one- 
man  retrospective.  In  this  summation  of  his  life's  work,  the  glory 
o{  the  Vivier  shoe  will  be  made  plain,  as  each  model,  year  after 
year,  treads  the  very  fine  French  line  between  classe  and  tarte 
without  ever  wobbling  toward  the  wrong  side  of  the  divide.  You 
can  see  the  same  thing  going  on  in  a  Francois  Boucher  painting, 
where  shoes  figure  pertly  and  prominently.  Sex  is  among  the 
heady  ingredients  of  a  Boucher,  and  it  is  no  less  present  in  a  Vivier 
shoe,  among  the  straps,  strass,  beading,  bows,  and  an  assortment 
of  heels  so  devilishly  ingenious  that  they  recall  a  term  the  French 
applied  to  certain  ornamental  heels  in  the  eighteenth  century: 
venez-y-voir,  "come  hither."  But  all  of  this  is  illumined  by  an  ele- 
gant propriety,  by  the  refinement  of  idea  and  line  that  created  the 
Vivier  legend. 

To  help  display  the  Vivier  genius,  the  Musee  de  la  Mode  plans 
to  build  giant  wood  and  plaster  maquettes  of  Vivier  shoes,  a  proj- 
ect supervised  by  his  son  Gerard.  "It's  an  enornr  us  undertaking," 
Vivier  says,  proud  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  show  and  proud  of 
Gerard.  "Imagine  a  heel  taller  than  you  are,  a  shoe  as  big  as  a 
room!  Of  course,  the  idea  is  to  get  people  to  see  the  line."  □ 

Charles  Bricker  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Connoisseur,  Architectur- 
al Digest,  and  The  World  o(  Interiors. 


Opposite,  left:  "Maxim's,  "  a  1954  evening  pump  of  pink  satin  with  beveled  heel,  embroidered  with  rhinestones  and  a  large  crystal.  Right: 

"Titian, ' '  a  shoe  created  in  1 954  for  Christian  Dior,  of  silver  gauze  over  satin,  embroidered  with  silver  thread  and  topaz  rhinestones.  It  has  the 

Vivier  arched  heel.  Above:  From  the  fall  '86  collection,  a  white  satin  pump  with  half-cut  counter  heel  mounted  on  a  rhinestone  ball. 
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^p  he  classic  goals  of  a  museum  are  four: 
to  collect,  to  preserve,  to  exhibit, 
and  to  educate.  There's  no  doubt 
which  is  considered  paramount.  Col- 
lecting is  what  captures  headlines 
and  fame.  And  to  do  the  job  right, 
you  have  to  collect  aggressively. 

It  is  getting  harder  all  the  time.  For  most 
establishments,  acquisitions  funds  are 
dwindling,  and  new  space  is  becoming 
more  and  more  costly  to  build.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  first-c  lass  works  of  art 
that  are  still  in  private  hands — and  hence 
available,  at  least  potentially,  for  purchase 
by  a  museum — steadily  diminishes.  Their 
price,  inevitably,  soars. 

In  collecting,  the  J .  Paul  Getty  Museum, 
in  Malibu,  California,  and  the  Kimbell 
Art  Museum,  in  Fort  Worth,  have  some 
obvious  advantages.  They  are  the  two 
richest  art  institutions  in  the  world.  The 
Getty  Trust  has  up  to  $90  million  to  spend 
annually,  and  the  Kimbell  has  averaged 
between  $7  and  $8  million.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  are  newcomers — neither  is  yet 
twenty-five  years  old — in  a  game  that  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries.  No  matter 
how  much  they  can  pay  today,  they  were 
not  on  hand  to  bid  when  a  huge  majority  of 
first-class  masterpieces  came  onto  the  mar- 
ket for  the  last  time. 

The  game  is  not  over  yet,  though,  and 
both  players  want  to  take  their  place 
among  the  world's  top  repositories  of  art. 
How  are  they  doing?  What  are  their 
chances  of  success?  As  you  might  expect, 
the  answers  are  mainly  determined  by 
their  directors — John  Walsh  (the  Getty's) 
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and  Edmund  Pillsbury  (the  KimbelPs). 

In  many  regards,  the  Getty  and  the 
Kimbell  can't  be  directly  compared,  ["rue, 
they  do  have  similai  origins:  each  was 
created  around  a  core  collection,  assem- 
bled by  .111  awesomely  wealthy  collector 
who  bequeathed  to  the  institution  ,1  ut 
t.un  number  of  pie<  esof  high  quality  and  a 
staggering  amount  ol  money  with  virtually 
no  strings  attached.  But  the  differences  are 
tremendous.  1  he  C  Jett\  's  interests  arc  dis- 
persed over  a  host  ot  unrelated  areas, 
among  them  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, European  painting,  French  decora 
rive  arts,  manuscripts  and  illuminations, 
and,  more  recently  (and  spectacularly), 
photography.  The  Kimbell  focuses  on  Eu- 
ropean painting — though  it  does  not  turn 
up  its  nose  at  truK  tirst  i  lass  antiquities  or 
Oriental  treasures.  The  stated  goal  of  the 
Getty  is  to  he  a  center  ot  learning  and 
scholarship — a  sort  ot  monastery  of  art, 
well  insulated  from  mundane  concerns. 
The  Kimbell  is  frankly  and  unahashedly 
devoted  to  showing  art  to  a  wide  puhlic. 

Still,  just  as  collecting  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  ot  the  activities  a  museum  engages  in, 


paintings  are  almost  universally  regarded 

as  the  ne  plus  ultra  among  the  works  ot  ai  I 
,1  museum  collects  and  here  the  Getty 
and  the  Kimbell  ate  tierce  rivals.  The  way 
to<  ompare  them  in  this  activity  is  simple: 
count  the  masterpieces  each  museum  has 
won  fol  lis  nun.  Quality  pure  and  simple  is 
OUl  principal  measuring  stick,  hut  what  an 
institution  didn't  buy  when  it  had  the 
opportunity  counts,  too. 

For  those  who  came  in  late,  Kay  Kim- 
hell  was  an  entrepreneur  and  developer 
who  bequeathed  to  his  museum,  at  his 
death,  in  1%4,  more  than  two  hundred 
paintings  and  an  estate  that  is  now  worth 
nearly  $100  million.  Kimhell's  cronies  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  build  a  place  to 
house  his  collection  and  nothing  more, 
hut  he  spurned  them,  saying  that  those 
who  came  atter  him  ought  to  have  the  "fun 
of  making  purchases,  too."  Have  they 
ever! 

The  first  acquisition  was  the  director 
Richard  Fargo  Brown,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  was  like  getting  Orpheus 
to  run  the  local  philharmonic.  Even  while 
the  estate  was  being  settled,    Brown 


plunged  in,  studied  the  available  works 
intensely,  and  borrowed  top  dollar  to  pay 
top  dollar.  But  before  Brown  could  move 
into  high  gear,  he  died. 

In  p)S0,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  only- 
other  comparable  connoisseur  in  Ameri- 
ca: Edmund  P.  Pillsbury,  formerly  the 
director  of  Yale  University's  Center  for 
British  Art.  His  principles  are  unassail- 
able. "When  I'm  considering  a  work,"  he 
explains,  "I  always  get  two  types  of  opin- 
ions: one  from  a  specialist  in  the  period, 
along  with  a  conservator.  The  other  is  a 
reading  of  a  picture's  presence,  its  ability 
to  move  people."  He  also  considers  scale. 
The  building — a  masterly  job  by  Louis  I. 
Kahn  and  beyond  question  America's 
finest  small  museum — is  designed,  Pills- 
bury observes,  for  easel  paintings  and 
smaller  objects,  "and  one  has  to  collect  to 
that." 

Pillsbury  has  concentrated  on  European 
paintings,  small  sculptures,  and  Oriental 
art.  His  chief  goal  has  been  nothing  less 
than  to  assemble  the  finest  available  ex- 
emplars of  the  art  of  the  Western  world — 
school  by  school,  century  by  century,  from 


Left:  Edmund  P.  Pillsbury,  at  the  Kimbell,  is  the  man  with  the  golden  eye;  right:  John  Walsh,  at  the  Getty,  the  man  with  the  gold. 
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ury  has  acquired 
;  -  aid  fifty  objects.  I 
■  weaklings.  The  Holbein 
trail  ■)  Sir  Thomas  Le  Strange,  dated 
i  5  56,  looks  flat  and  insubstantial.  And 
the  stiff,  too-blue  Impressionist  study  of 
the  figures  on  the  bridge  by  Gustave  Cail- 
lebotte  (see  page  97)  is  a  genuine  turkey. 
According  to  my  count,  though,  the  Pills- 
bury  administration  has  acquired  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  true  masterworks. 

The  Barnabas  Altarpiece  and  a  miracu- 
lous Duccio  begin  the  Kimbell's  unique 
voyage  through  art  history.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  gorgeous  panel  by  the  Floren- 
tine master  Fra  Angelico,  depicting  an 
arcane  subject  from  the  Apocrypha,  Saint 
)ames  Frees  Hermogenes  (ca.  1430).  The 
little  panel,  acquired  in  1986  from  Wil- 
denstein   and  Company  for  a  reported 


$5  million,  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Fra 
Angelico  himself,  unhindered  by  assist- 
ants. The  luminous  colors  look  like  lique- 
fied rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires. 
Flesh-and-blood  figures  move  through  a 
stage  set  just  on  the  verge  of  becoming  real 
space.  The  condition,  like  that  of  almost 
everything  at  the  Kimbell,  is  flawless. 
Even  the  devils,  usually  scratched  up  by 
the  devout,  are  intact. 

The  Renaissance  is  represented  by  two 
recent  arrivals:  a  splendid  little  picture, 
Brutus  and  Portia,  by  Ercole  Roberti,  and 
an  imposing,  life-size  portrait  by  Jacopo 
Tintoretto,  Doge  Pietro  Loredan,  painted 
from  lite  during  the  aged  official's  tenure 
sometime  between  1567  and  1570.  It  com- 
plements several  other  portraits  that  are, 
like  it,  symbols  of  their  times.  One  is  a 
superb  early  Velazquez,  Don  Pedro  de  Bar- 
berana,  which  the  Prado  would  be  de- 
lighted to  own.  Others  are  the  gripping, 
Rembrandtesque  H.  ].  van  Wisselingh,  by 
Gustave  Courbet,  and  the  unfinished  but 


America  has  one  Friednch:  the  Kimbell's  A 
Mountain  Peak  with  Drifting  Clouds. 

powerful  study  Georges  Clemenceau,  by 
Edouard  Manet. 

Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  presence 
oi  the  deputy  director,  William  Jordan,  a 
leading  expert  in  Spanish  paintings  of  the 
golden  age,  the  baroque  is  strongly  repre- 
sented. There  are  superior  works  by  Barto- 
lome  Esteban  Murillo  (a  marvelously 
painted,  stark,  almost  frightening  scene, 
possibly  including  a  prostitute  and  a  pimp) 
and  a  gem  of  a  Georges  de  la  Tour,  Cheat 
uitrt  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  purchased  despite 
fulsome  publicity  at  the  time  that  the 
painting  was  a  fake  (definitively  refuted 
since).  There  are  also  a  gracious  Domeni- 
chino  landscape;  a  snappy  Bernardo  Ca- 
vallino  depicting  Mucius  Scaevola  burn- 
ing his  right  hand  off;  the  very  epitome  of  a 
Rubens  oil  sketch  (The  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Maidens);  a 
superb  Le  Nain;  and  the  best  early  Nicolas 
Poussin  around,  an  erotic  scene  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  bursting  with  life. 

Though  the  eighteenth  century  offers 
the  fewest  opportunities  for  purchase  and 
the  most  pitfalls,  Pillsbury  has  scored 
heavily  here,  too,  acquiring  what  most 
other  museum  types  consider  off-limits: 
small-scale  paintings.  These  include  Wat- 
teau's  charming  toddlers,  The  Happy  Age! 
the  Golden  Age;  an  exquisite  study  by 
Giovanni  Tiepolo,  Olympus,  for  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Clerici  Palace,   in  Milan;  a 


Both  the  Getty  arid  the  Kimbell  have 

recently  purchased  panels  by  the 

Dutch  artist  Pieter  Saenredam 

(1597-1665).  At  right  is  the  Getty's: 

the  early,  evenly  lit  Interior  of  St. 
Bavo,  Haarlem  (1628).  The  Kimbell 
waited  for  the  mature  Interior  of  the 
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radiant  George  Stubbs;  and  Jean-Baptiste 
Simeon  Chardin's  Young  Student  I  hawing, 

which  measures  only  2  1  cm  Hy  17-1  cm  but 
seems  as  large  as  life.  The  impoverished 
student  sits  hunched  and  freezing  in  his 
garret,  scribbling  at  a  pad,  with  a  large  bi 
stre  drawing  pinned  on  the  wall  opposite. 
Especially  distinguished  annum  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  scrolls,  ceramics, 
screens,  and  sculptures  quiet l\  acquired 
under  the  direction  ot  Emily  J.  Sano,  the 
curator  ot  Asian  art,  in  the  past  rive  years 

The  Getty's  strong  sun.  treasures  in 
eighteenth  century  French  dcconuire  arts 


are  a  Ming  scroll  of  the  three  stars  of 
Happiness,  Wealth,  and  Longevity;  a 
graceful  painting  by  Yin  Hung  of  around 
1 500,  Birds  and  Flowers  of  Early  Spring;  and 
a  highly  amusing  scroll  by  the  Japanese 
master  Shibata  Zeshin,  Waterfall  and  Mon- 
keys, dated  circa  1870.  Most  other  curators 
of  Asian  art  in  America  would  consider  it 
too  late.  Too  bad.  It  creates  a  proper  stir  at 
the  Kimbell. 

The  few  Western  paintings  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  all  have 
been  chosen  with  acumen.  There  is  only  a 
single  picture  in  an  American  public  col- 
lection by  that  genius  of  German  nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism  Caspar  Da- 
vid Friedrich.    It  is,  of  course,   in  Fort 

iiluiji 

Buur  Church,  Utrecht  (J645L  with 

mysteriously  placed  figures  under 

dramatic  contrasts  of  light  and  dark. 

The  Getty  bought  a  competent  record; 

the  Kimbell  held  out  for  an  emblem, 

an  image  of  a  church  that  comes  to 

symbolize  all  churches. 


Worth.   Entitled  A  Mountain  Peak  with 
Dri/ting (  'huds.  it  stands  as  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  artist's  yearning  to  represent  reli- 
gious themes  by  scenes  from  nature. 
Othei  masterworks  in<  lude: 

•  Eugene  Delacroix's  minute  Seiim  and 
Zulcika,  after  Byron's  Bride  oj  Abydos, 
which  glows  like  translucent  enamel. 

•  Acanvasby  James  Ensor,  that  eccen 
trie   Belgian  proto  surrealist,  showing  a 
bunch  ot  skeletons  warming  themselves 
ovei  a  red-hot  coal  stove. 

•  Two  paintings  by  Paul  Cezanne,  one 
a  landscape  and  the  othei  the  majestic 
Man  in  a  Blue  Smock. 

•   Picasso's  vigorous    1906 
study  Nude  Combing  Her  Hair 
(purchased  from  the  Norton  Si- 
mon collection). 

•  Joan  Miro's  ironic,  even 
cruel  portrait  of  the  chauffeur  He- 
riberto  Casany. 

•  A  classic,  early  Piet  Mon- 
drian,  done  just  before  the  harsh 
(and  somewhat  pedestrian)  red, 
white,  and  blue  linear  works. 

•  An  early  abstraction  by  Fer- 
nand  Leger  in  silvers  and  pastels 

fek  that  manages  to  project  the  aura  of 

an  old  master. 
As  for  the  ones  that  got  away,  Pillsbury 
especially  regrets  the  panel  representing 
Saint  Luke  by  Simone  Martini.  The  Getty 
took  it.  "The  price  was  crazy!"  Pillsbury 
complains,  gritting  his  teeth.  A  worse 
blow  came  because  Pillsbury  was  "too  po- 


In  drawings,  the  Getty  is  doing  well.  Van 
Gogh's  Portrait  of  Joseph  Roulin  (1888). 

lite."  When  the  Annunciation  by  Dirck 
Bouts,  the  Dutch  master  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  came  on  the  market,  Pills- 
bury says,  he  should  have  "gone  after  it  like 
a  shark!"  He  hung  back  while  the  Metro- 
politan tried  to  interest  Ronald  Lauder  in 
purchasing  the  painting  for  its  collection. 
When  the  international  press  reported  a 
frivolous  charge  that  the  Bouts  was  a  mod- 
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cm  take,  Laudei  lost  interest  and  the 
painting  was  again  available.  B\  the  time 
Pillsbury  found  out,  the  Getty  had  ahead) 
moved  in  and  gained  the  prize. 

• 
The  Gem  is  housed  in  a  brilliantly 
conceived  and  Lovingly  executed  re- 
construction  oi  the  Roman  Villa  ot 
the  Papiri,  located  in  Hercula- 
neum  and  wiped  out  in  -\.i\  7° 
The  building  was  greeted  in 
1974  b\  the  wrong-headed  howls 
of  architecture  critics,  but  in  the  long  run  < 
it  was  the  collection  that  proved  dubious. 
J.  Paul  Getty,  whose  own  holdings  made 
up  the  museum's  core  collection,  had 
wealth  but  no  eve  and  ignored  sound 
advice.  The  two  prune  masterworks  he  did 
snag — a  topflight  early  Rembrandt  por- 
trait and  a  Persian  carpet  ot  the  Safavid 
period,  circa  1540,  so  magnificent  that  it 
was  deemed  "too  good  tor  Christian 
eves" — he  gave  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  in  1953.  The  rest  of  his  material 
was,  by  general  consent,  paltry,  except  tor 
the  Lansdowne  Herakles  (Roman,  circa 
A.  P.  135,  among  the  most  important  an- 
tiquities in  any  American  collection)  and 
superior  French  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture Getty  picked  up  on  the  cheap  in 
1938. 

hen  the  Getty  opened,  the  small 
start  included  Burton  B.  Freder- 
icksen,  Gettv's  curator  of  paint- 
ings; Gillian  Wilson,  in  charge  of 
decorative  arts  since  1971;  and,  for 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  Jin  Frel,  a 
Czechoslovakian  classics  scholar  fresh 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Between 
the  opening,  in  1974,  and  Getty's  death, 
in  1976,  collecting  proceeded  at  a  relative- 
ly slow  pace.  The  exceptional  additions  of 
this  time  included  the  now-famous  Getty 
bronre  athlete. 

Things  began  to  move  more  quicklv  in 
1979  with  the  appointment  of  Otto  Witt- 
mann,  a  renowned  connoisseur  who  had 
built  up  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  museum  into  a 
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formidable  institution,  as  trustee  and  ad- 
viser on  art.  At  around  the  same  time 
another  seasoned  expert  came  on  board — 
the  Italian  scholar  Federico  Zen.  Over  the 
next  four  years  Malibu  saw  the  arrival  of  a 
luminous  Vittore  Carpaccio,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  paintings  in  America, 
showing  groups  of  bowmen  hunting  in  a 
lagoon  in  Venice;  a  powerful  and  histi  n- 
callv  important  panel  painting  by  Masac- 
cio  coming  from  his  only  securely  docu- 
mented polyptych  of  1426;  and  a  glowing 
late  Poussin  depicting  the  Holy  Family, 
which  the  Getty  bought  jointly  with  the 
Norton  Simon  Museum,  in  Pasadena. 

In  October  1983,  John  Walsh,  the  cura- 
tor of  paintings  at  Boston's  Museum  ot 
Fine  Arts,  became  the  director.  Then 
came  the  watershed  in  the  history  of  the 
fledgling  museum.  In  January  19S4.  the 
Getty  Oil  Company  was  sold  to  Texaco. 


As  i  result,  the  Getty  Trust,  which  oper- 
ates the  museum,  became  almost  unimag- 
nablv  rich.  Virtually  overnight  the  mu- 
seum's holdings  surged  to  $2. 1  billion. 
Other  museums,  not  only  in 

D  America,  feared  that  the  pow- 
erful Getty  would  snatch  up 
t\  cr\  great  work  of  art  available 
on  the  world  market  and  would 
cause  even  higher  prices.  Prices  did 
rise,  but  not  necessarily  because  of  the 

Getty.   And  astonishingly  few  of  the 

?reat  treasures  for  sale  ended  up  in 
Malibu. 

Weston  J.  Naef,  curator  of  photo- 
graphs, brilliantly  fulfilled  his  mandate  to 
gather  up  for  the  new  department  of  pho- 
tography "all  the  great  collections  out 
there,"  as  he  puts  it.  Nor  have  there  been 
anv  missteps  in  French  decorative  arts, 
where  the  indomitable  Gillian  Wilson  has 
continued  to  add  spectacular  treasures  to 
the  already-strong  base.  George  R.  Gold- 
ner.  in  charge  of  the  drawings  department, 
has  garnered  some  of  the  most  distinctive 
new  pieces  of  the  past  four  years,  including 
a  spectacular  Ce:anne  still  life,  a  yvatercol- 
or  with  the  intensity  of  medieval  stained 
glass.  But  he  lost  out  on  Raphael's  magnif- 
icent Study  of  a  Head  at  the  auction  of  pan 
of  the  Chatswonh  collection  in  London. 
W'hv'  "We  made  a  mistake,"  he  replies, 
meaning  that  he  stopped  bidding  too  ear- 
ly. His  colleague  Peter  F.  Fusco,  of  the 
department  of  sculpture  and  works  of  an, 
has  cautiously  added  some  beautiful  Italian 
majolicas  and  a  fascinating  bronze  sculp- 
ture of  a  lean  and  rangy  satyr  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

The  record  of  the  antiquities  division 
has  been  curiously  enatic.  On  the  plus  side 
are  a  Cycladic  Harpist,  an  interesting 
Roman  glass  skyphos  of  the  first  centun 
A.D. ,  and  a  wonderfully  aged  torso  o{  a 
draped  kore  of  around  470  B.C.  On  the 
minus  side  of  the  ledger,  the  pedantic  pol- 
icy of  gathering  up  a  plethora  of  study- 
pieces  continues.  As  for  the  57  million 
large  kouros,  recently  announced  some- 


PRIZES  AND  BLUNDERS 

The  Kimbell  scores  with  Skeletons  Warming 

Themselves  ( 1889),  a  proto-surreahst 

surprise  from  fames  Ensor  (facing  page) , 

but  should  cringe  at  Gustave  Caillebotte' s 

Impressionist  On  the  Europe  Bridge 

;    (1876-77;  left).  The  Getty' s  Domenichino, 

Christ  Carrying  the  Cross  (ca.  1 6 1 0; 

right),  is  third-rate  theater.  Its  kyUx  by 

Douris  and  Python  (ca.  480  B.C. ;  above)  is 

of  the  most  exalted  quality. 
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In  the  Kimhell's  Fra  Angelico  (Saint  James  Frees  Hermogenes),  even  the  devils  shine. 


what  defensively  by  the  Getty  authorities, 
the  piece  is  either  an  outright  forgery  or  an 
overly  cleaned,  provincial  endeavor. 

The  acquisitions  story  of  the  final  two 
departments  is,  in  a  word,  sad.  In  1983, 
the  manuscripts  department  purchased 
the  group  of  144  manuscripts  assembled 
since  1957  by  one  of  the  world's  most 


astute  collectors,  Peter  Ludwig.  The  group 
is  good,  if  not  of  triumphant  quality.  The 
very  fact  that  the  canny  Ludwig  decided  to 
part  with  only  this  portion  of  his  magnifi- 
cent holdings  might  in  itself  have  given 
the  buyers  pause.  Since  then  the  museum 
has  bought  an  indisputably  sublime  mas- 
terpiece, The  Hours  of  Simon  de  Vane,  lav- 


ishly illuminated  in  part  by  Jean  Fouquet. 
But  then  the  Getty  let  go  without  a  fight 
one  of  the  most  luxurious,  gorgeous,  and 
historically  important  manuscripts  of  the 
entire  Middle  Ages:  the  stupendous  and 
monumental  Gospels  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
commissioned  for  the  cathedral  of  Bruns- 
wick and  painted  by  the  best  illuminators 
between  about  1173  and  1175.  The  book 
was  knocked  down  to  a  consortium  of  Ger- 
man institutions  on  December  6,  1983,  for 
a  staggering  $10.7  million.  The  Getty 
could  have  topped  that  and  didn't  even 
enter  a  bid.  Walsh  agreed  with  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  treasure  was  part  of  their 
nation's  cultural  patrimony.  Maybe  he  was 
right.  Still,  suppose  you  had  gotten  to- 
gether a  representative  group  of  Impres- 
sionists and  had  the  chance  to  outbid  any 
competitor  on  Manet's  Olympia.  Would 
you  reject  it? 

To  proceed  at  last  to  the  main  event, 
the  paintings  collection  overall  rates  no 
better  than  a  B  —  or  C  + .  Nevertheless, 
under  Walsh's  stewardship  the  Getty  has 
managed  to  snap  up  a  half  dozen  paintings 
of  banner  quality.  Heading  the  list  are  the 
Dirck  Bouts  Annunciation;  a  landscape  by 
Philips  Koninck;  and  a  splendid  interior, 
in  matchless  condition,  by  Jan  Steen. 

Mostly,  Walsh  and  his  current  curator 
of  paintings,  Myron  Laskin,  have  been 
loading  the  galleries  with  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish paintings  of  the  kind  that  are  found  in 
the  study  collections  of  most  great  mu- 
seums. They  amount  to  little  more  than 
footnotes.  Some,  like  the  Apostle  Simon,  by 
Van  Dyck,  are  downright  inept. 

As  the  visitor  wanders  through  the 
poorly  lighted  galleries  oi  the  Getty,  he 
encounters  disappointment  after  disap- 
pointment, even  from  the  masters.  The 
Goya  is  boring;  the  Courbet,  routine;  the 
Gericault,  lugubrious.  Bacchante  with  a 
Monkey,  by  Hendrick  Terbrugghen,  is 
amusing  but  provincial.  The  large  Christ 
Carrying  the  Cross,  by  Domenichino,  is 
third-rate  theater. 

The  Getty's  principal  weakness,    I 


•  Barnabas  Altarpiece  (English,   thir- 
teenth century)" 

•  Cezanne,  Man  in  a  Blue  Smock  (ca. 
1895-97) 

•  Delacroix,  Selim  and  Zuleika  (1857) 

•  Domenichino,  Landscape  with  the  Sac- 
rifice of  Isaac  (1602) 

•  Duccio,  Tfie  Raisingof  La:arus  (1308- 
ID' 

•  Murillo,  Four  Figures  on  a  Step  (ca. 
1655-60) 


GLD  IES  DF  THE  KIMBELL 

•  Picasso,    Nude  Combing  Her  Hair 
(1906) 

•  Poussin,    Venus  and  Adonis   (ca. 
1624) 

•  Tiepolo,  Olympus  (ca.  1740) 

•  Tintoretto,   Doge   Pietro  Loredan 
(1567-70) 

•  Velazquez,   Don  Pedro  de  Barfrerana 
(1631-33) 

•  Watteau,  The  Happ\  Age!  the  Goklen 
Age(ca.  1719-20) 


TOE  GETTY'S  BEST 

•  Boulle  Commode  aVantaux  (French, 
ca.  1710) 

•  Bouts,  The  Annunciation  (ca.  1450) 

•  Carpaccio,  Huntingon  the  Lagoon  (ca. 
1490-96) 

•  Cezanne,  Still  Life  (watercolor,  ca. 
1900) 

•  Douris  and  Python,   Kylix  (Greek, 
fifth  century  B.C.)* 

•  The  Getty  bronze  Victorious  Athlete 
(fourth  to  third  century  B.C. ) ' 


'Asterisks  indicate  works  acquired  under  previous  administrations. 
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think,  is  that  the  dire<  tor,  John  Walsh,  is 
more  a  scholar  than  an  "eye."  1  le  has  writ 
ten  that  he  is  seeking  "a  collection  of  mod 
est  scope  but  o(  considerable  distinction," 
yet  the  scope  is  considerable  and  the  dis 
mution  modest. 

Moreover,  the  Getty  mistakenly  be- 
lieves that  you  get  Brownie  points  for  "t.ur 
play"  when  competing  foi  legitimate  at. 
quisitions.  In  the  knock  down  arena  ot 
big  tune  art  collecting,  such  an  attitude 
Lads  to  mediocrity.  And  that  ma\  not  be 
fair  to  the  taxpayers  who  support  the 
wealthy  Getty  in  an  indirect  hut  tangible 
way.  As  charitable  institutions,  the  trust 
and  therefore  the  museum  pay  no  taxes 

Solving  the  Getty's  problem  will  not  he 
easy.  In  the  early  N°0s,  the  institution 
will  open  a  new  tine-arts  complex,  includ- 
ing a  new  museum,  on  a  site  overlooking 
1  os  Angeles,  and  the  present  building  will 
he  renovated  to  house  the  antiquities  col- 
lections alone.  A  year  or  two  before  the 
transfer,  the  museum  should  undertake  a 
stringent  process  ot  weeding  out  by  placing 
on  long-term  loan  to  other  museums  the 
numerous  lesser  paintings  and  objects. 


Nothing  should  remain  on  view  that  is  not 
an  acknowledged  masterwork. 

nstead  ol  the  present  defensive  position 
m  re  acquisitions,  the  museum  must  be 
aggressive.   Instead  ol  buying  brand 
names,  it  must  learn  to  wait  ,\nd  sutler — 
like  the  Kimbell      and  not  mistake  num- 
bers tor  excellence. 
There  is  an  irony  in  the  Getty's  plight. 
In  1 98  1 ,  shortly  after  Harold  M.  Williams, 
the  former  head  of  the  SEC,  became  the 
president  ot  the  Getty  Trust,  he  came  to 
Pillsbury  tor  advice  on  how  to  organize  the 
museum  and  set  its  goals.  He  also  inquired    * 
whether  Pillsbury  might  he  interested  in    | 
becoming  the  director.  Pillsbury  declined,    | 
partly  because  he  had  just  begun  at  the  <j> 
Kimbell  and  partly  because  he  was  skepti-   | 
cal  of  plans  for  six  additional  operating   | 
activities,   ranging  from  a  conservation   § 
institute  to  a  humanities  center.  He  felt   i 
the   museum  would  be  downgraded.    * 
Whether  he  was  right  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  as  to  acquisitions,  the  day  Pillsbury 
turned  down  the  Getty  may  have  been  the 
most  unfortunate  in  its  history.  □ 


Splendors  on  a  small  scale:  Chardin's  Young 

Student  Drawing  (ca.  1 738),  at  the  Kimbell; 

and  The  Hours  of  Simon  de  Varie  (1455), 

by  jean  Fouquet  and  others,  at  the  Getty. 
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J.  Allen  Murphy  Says  It 
With  Flowers 


By  Joyce  Petuhla 
Photographs  By  Maggie  Steher 
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The  floral  bibelots  arranged  here  behind 
New  York's  most  outlandish  interior  de- 
signer, J.  Allen  Murphy  (Connoisseur,  Au- 
gust 1985),  will  be  among  the  presents  he 
gives  for  Christmas  this  year  to  his  favorite 
people.  They  were  inspired  by  the  seashell 
sculpture  seen  with  them — one  of  four  he 
bought  at  the  auction  of  the  late  Kitty 
Miller's  estate,  three  years  ago.  He  calls  his 
floral  knockoffs  "follies  under  glass,"  and 
he  makes  them  himself. 

Murphy's  father  used  to  say  that  "to  Al- 
len every  day  is  Christmas,"  and  indeed 
last  August  he  was  on  the  "Christmas-gift 
assembly  line,"  up  to  his  electric-blue  eyes 
in  antique  ribbons  and  glass;  rosebuds  and 
golden  yarrow  he'd  been  drying  since  June; 
silk  flowers  and  petals;  Styrofoam  cones 
and  spheres;  and  hundreds  of  tiny  straight 
pins  he  uses  to  secure  the  flowers — a  chore 
that  would  drive  anybody  else  crazy.  "He's 
been  at  it  for  three  days, "  whispers  his  but- 
ler, Stanislov. 

For  three  Christmases,  Murphy  has  du- 
plicated the  Miller  shell  sculptures,  using 
flowers  instead  of  shells.  "For  certain 
friends,"  he  says,  "they're  better  than  an 
Hermes  scarf. "  Certain  friends — thirty-six 
among  the  seventy-eight 
on  Murphy's  Christmas- 
gift  list — are  those  people 
who  have  been  "particu- 
larly kind"  to  him  during 
the  year. 

He  keeps  some  follies  for 
himself,  scattered  through 
his   antique-cluttered 


].  Allen  Murphy  rests  after 
his  Yuletide  labors.  Right: 
Raw  material. 


rooms.  The  cascades  of  rosebuds,  the  hot- 
air  balloons  fabricated  of  silk  impatiens, 
and  the  brilliant  miniature  trees  of  yarrow 
stand  up  well  beside  the  shell  originals. 
Some  of  them  will  appear  on  the  buffet 
table  he  sets  up  to  feed  the  two  hundred 
guests  who  help  him  celebrate  Christmas. 
The  chosen  few  will  be  told  in  a  discreet 
whisper  at  the  door,  "There's  a  gift  for  you 
in  the  old  sleigh  in  the  foyer." 

C.  Z.  Guest,  Murphy's  partner  Robert 
Tartarini,  Thomas  Bancroft,  head  of  the 
New  York  Racing  Association,  and  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  Ala  Kneissl,  Sunny  von 
Biilow's  daughter  by  Prince  Alfie  von 
Auersperg,  are  among  the  lucky  ones  who 
will  be  getting  a  folly  for  the  third  time. 
Every  year,  the  list  of  kind  people  seems  to 
grow  longer. 

Murphy  says  he's  not  the  sort  of  person 
who'd  expect  you  to  get  your  present  out  of 
the  closet  when  he  visits;  all  the  same,  he's 
sure  his  friends  "display  them  prominent- 
ly, especially  at  Christmas."  For  him  the 
thrill  is  in  the  shopping  and  the  making  of 
these  gifts  for  his  favorites,  indulging  the 
year-long  Yuletide  state  of  mind  his  father 
commented  on.  "When  I'm  making 
these,"  he  admits,  "I  can 
y^l  just  think  of  nothing  but 
poking  these  little  flowers 
in — and  Christmas. " 

He  sucks  you  right  in. 
No  cynic  could  resist  the 
spirit  of  the  season  if  he  had 
a  mere  ounce  of  Murphy's 
delight  in  Christmas.  □ 


Joyce  Pendola  is  a  free-lance 
writer  based  in  New  York 
City. 
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THE  FIVE  GREATEST  PERFIMES  EVER  INVENTED 


Which  five  perfumes,  would  you 
say,  rank  as  the  all-time  classics? 
I  asked  various  experts  in  the  fra- 
grance field — with  no  idea 
whether  the  answers  would  re- 
flect a  wide  range  of  individual  tastes  or 
point  instead  to  a  few  unmistakable  favor- 
ites. Three  names  came  right  to  mind: 
Chanel  No.  5,  Shalimar,  Joy.  Miss  Dior 
won  out  as  still  another  choice,  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  come  up  with  a  fifth. 
So,  I  suggested  one  sensational  fragrance 
that  had  somehow  escaped  mention, 
Femme.  Unexpectedly,  everybody  agreed: 
Femme  was  the  perfect  choice. 

Discount  the  name  on  the  label,  the 
faceting  of  the  bottle,  the  mood-powered 
pitch  of  the  advertising.  A  great  fragrance 
is  born  of  an  idea.  Expressed  in  scent,  the 
idea  keeps,  say,  Chanel  No.  5  a  front-run- 
ner decade  after  decade  while  hundreds  of 
other  fragrances  come  and  go. 

Edmond  Roudnitska,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  prolific  perfumers  of  this  cen- 
tury and,  not  incidentally,  the  creator  of 
Femme,  notes  that  outstanding  ideas  come 
most  readily  to  someone  with  years  of 
training  who  is  "stimulated  by  everything 
which  surrounds  him  and  by  the  unceasing 
play  of  his  imagination."  Roudnitska  hap- 
pens to  be  eighty-six  years  old. 

Almost  anything  can  spark  an  idea, 
even  a  new  raw  material.  Take  Shalimar, 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  so-called  orien- 
s  tal  fragrances — so  much  so  that  its  very 
2  name  symbolizes  this  perfume  category 
z  (the  other  main  categories  being  floral, 
=>  chypre,  citrus,  spicy,  woody,  fougere,  and 
I  animal).  Jean-Paul  Guerlain,  the  present- 
x  day  perfumer  in  an  unbroken  family  line 
s  extending  back  to  1828,  when  the  house 
5  of  Guerlain  was  founded,  tells  how  this 
J  happened:  "It  was  in  1925.  Ethyl  vanillin, 
o  a  new  synthetic  form  of  vanilla,  had  just 
|  come  on  the  market,  and  one  of  our  sup- 
|  pliers  brought  it  to  show  my  grandfathet 
o  Jacques  Guerlain.  He  had  the  genius  to 
|  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  took  some 
S  Jicky — a  fragrance  formulated  by  his  uncle 
i   Aime  in  1889  and  the  first  blend  of  the 

Almost  every  great  perfume  has  a  touch  of  sen- 
suous vanilla.  Shalimar  has  a  lot. 
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.  aces  made  possible 
put  in  some  ethyl 
and  made  Shalimar. " 
kes  its  name  from  the 
is  to  which  the  Hindu 
jehan  brought  his  beloved 
vtahal,  of  Taj  Mahal  fame.  As 
most  perfumes,  the  name  is  intended 
to  conjure  up  fantasies  of  romance  and 
eroticism  that  the  fragrance  just  might 
help  to  realize.  "Shalimar  is  extraordinari- 
ly sensual,"  says  Jean-Paul  Guerlain. 
"Vanilla  is  said  to  be  an  aphrodisiac,  and 
almost  every  great  fragrance  you  can  think 
of  has  a  touch  of  it.  Shalimar  has  far  more 
than  a  touch.  It  is  a  heavy  perfume,  one  for 
a  very  provocative  woman." 

Sometimes  the  idea  for  a  fragrance  is 
triggered  by  a  challenge,  such  as  the 
technical  problem  of  enhancing  a 
lovely  chypr^  composition  with  cer- 
tain synthetic  ingredients.  This  is 
what  Roudnitska  did  half  a  century  ago 
when,  as  perfumer  of  the  French  fragrance 
and  flavor  house  of  de  Laire,  he  came  up 
with  Femme,  for  Marcel  Rochas. 

Femme  owes  its  extreme  seductiveness 
to  the  luscious  peach  and  apricot  scent  of 
an  unusual  methylionone  compound  nes- 
tled invitingly  in  oakmoss,  the  subtle, 
earthy  ingredient  that  characterizes  all 
chypre  fragrances.  The  special  methylio- 
none variant,  never  used  before,  was  dis- 
covered during  the  wartime  occupation  of 
France.  Since  new  shipments  of  raw  mate- 
i.als  were  at  that  time  unobtainable, 
Roudnitska  was  nosing  through  the  con- 
tents of  several  hundred  drums  of  fragrance 
leftovers  and  by-products  in  the  backyard 
of  the  de  Laire  plant,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  salvaged. 
What  he  discovered  was  this  aromatic 
jewel.  "It  had  been  aging  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  years  through  hot  and  cold, 
rain  and  shine,"  explains  Antoine  de 
Laire,  a  fourth-generation  leader  of  the 
firm.  "Fortunately,  there  was  enough  of 
the  ingredient  for  the  first  production  runs 
after  Femme's  1944  launch,  but  it  took  us 
another  five  or  six  years  to  reproduce  it 
exactly." 

The  idea  that  informs  a  fragrance  can 
also  be  revolutionary.  Two  all-time  greats 
were  created  this  way — each  based  on  an 
aesthetic  conviction  so  powerful  that  it 
induced  a  complete  rift  with  the  past. 

Chanel  No.  5  was  introduced  shortly 
after  World  War  I  and  was  as  startling  as 
the  designer's  clothes  d  la  garqonne,  in- 
spired by  the  understated  look  of  the  Brit- 
ish male  aristocracy.  Believing  that  ele- 
ince  is  not  possible  without  perfume, 
mel  turned  to  a  noted  perfumer  of  the 


Femme  owes  its  seductiveness  to  the  chance  discovery  of  a  compound  never  used  before.  Joy 
all  reason. "  Chanel  No.  5  is  a  startling  break  with  tradition,  a  fragrance  a  la  garcpr, 


day,  Ernest  Beaux,  for  a  fragrance  that 
would  break  away  from  the  previous  era's 
fuss  of  flowers,  just  as  her  flannels,  jerseys, 
and  little  black  dresses  broke  away  from  its 
fuss  of  frills.  And  Chanel  No.  5  did  that 
triumphantly.  Even  its  name  scorned  tra- 
dition: No.  5,  stripped  of  the  then-prevail- 
ing sugary  suggestiveness,  is  flauntingly,  if 
deceptively,  plain. 

"A  great  fragrance  is  not  a  'safe'  fra- 
grance .  .  .  not  a  generic  fragrance,"  says 
Annette  Green,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Fragrance  Foundation,  in  New  York. 
"Not  a  single  of  the  really  outstanding 
classics  could  be  considered  safe."  This  is 
certainly  true  ot  Chanel  No.  5.  With 
Beaux's  massive  use  of  the  newly  synthe- 
sized aldehydes — substances  that  impart 
an  explosively  brilliant  burst  of  scent — 


Chanel's  perfume  inaugurated  the  strong 
and  dissonant  trend  in  modern  fragrance. 
Counterpoint  to  the  aldehydes  is  provided 
by  a  few  beautiful  flowers,  jasmine  in  par- 
ticular. The  skillful  balancing  of  synthetic 
and  natural  elements  captures  imagina- 
tively in  fragrance  Chanel's  special  knack 
with  fashion — the  offhand  way  in  which 
she  mixed  fake  beads  with  ropes  of  real 
pearls,  or  stacked  gold  bracelets,  junk  ban- 
gles, and  jewels  on  one  wrist. 

As  Chanel  No.  5  intuitively  reflects  the 
spirit  of  the  years  after  the  First  World 
War,  so  Miss  Dior  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
years  after  the  Second.  The  two  perfumes, 
like  the  world  in  the  two  postwar  periods, 
are  in  total  contrast.  World  War  II  cata- 
pulted women  of  many  countries  into  the 
workplace  to  take  over  men's  jobs  as  they 
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A  GREAT  FRAGRANCE  IS  NOT  A'SAFE"  FRAGRANCE. 
NONE  OF  THE  CLASSICS  IS  SAFE. 


e.d  to  be  "impudent,  crazy,  extravagant  beyond 
Dior  signaled  a  return  to  femininity. 

fell  empty.  Women  did  whatever  was 
needed  and  wore  whatever  gear  the  job 
called  for — hard  hats,  lab  coats,  boots, 
coveralls,  linesmen's  gloves,  goggles,  hol- 
sters. So,  when  Christian  Dior  showed  his 
first  collection,  in  February  1947,  the  re- 
turn to  bosoms,  waists,  hips,  and  all-out 
feminine  allure  caused  a  sensation.  The 
fashion  shock  was  felt  around  the  world 
and  hailed  everywhere  as  the  New  Look. 
"After  the  war,  as  Dior  so  clearly 
sensed,"  explains  Bernard  Picot  (for  many 
years  the  head  of  Parfums  Christian  Dior), 
"a  new  woman  was  born  who  wanted  to  be 
different  from  both  the  wartime  and  the 
prewar  woman.  She  set  out  to  have  a 
career,  and  her  whole  way  of  life 
changed. "  Miss  Dior  was  created  for  her  by 
Christian  Dior's  perfumer  Paul  Vacher.  It 


was  the  first  sex\  perfume  .1  woman  could 
weai  anyplace,  outdoors  or  in,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  The  capricious  formu- 
lation is  SO  complicated  that  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  copy  it.  Miss  Dior  juxta- 
poses the  almost  bitchy  abrasiveness  of  the 
flashing  aldehydes  with  the  warmest  and 
most  invitingly  sensuous  chypre  mix  of 
greens,  flowers,  moss.  At  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  1.  ,m  be  cool  in  its  allure,  and  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  a  frank  turn-on.  In  other 
words,  Miss  Dior  says  in  fragrance  what 
the  designer's  dresses  and  suits  were  saying 
in  fashion:  allure  is  not  necessarily  restrict- 
ed to  the  night. 

What  Christian  Dior  did  for  allure,  Jean 
Patou  did  for  luxury.  By  the  midtwenties, 
at  the  height  of  success,  Patou  wanted  a 
perfume  as  extravagant  as  everything  else 
he  put  his  name  to.  This  was  the  man  who 
drove  to  Biarritz  with  not  one  but  two  His- 
pano-Suiza  cars — a  black  one  with  a  white 
chauffeur  for  rainy  weather  and  a  white 
one  with  a  black  chauffeur  for  sunny 
weather.  He  lived  high  and  fast,  throwing 
himself  into  projects  with  abandon. 

With  his  friend  and  publicity  agent  Elsa 
Maxwell,  Patou  drove  down  to  Grasse  in 
1926  to  consult  with  Jean  Almeras,  a  lead- 
ing perfumer  of  the  period,  about  creating 
a  fragrance  that  would  be  "impudent,  cra- 
zy, and  extravagant  beyond  all  reason." 
After  a  series  of  Almeras's  most  innovative 
proposals  had  been  turned  down,  the  per- 
fumer made  one  last  effort — what  you 
might  call  a  folie  of  Grasse  jasmine  and 
roses.  Quite  good,  said  Patou,  but  double 
the  concentration.  It  will  be  far  too  expen- 
sive, Almeras  exclaimed.  Just  what  I  want, 
was  Patou's  reply.  "His  whole  idea  was  to 
get  the  bouquet  to  explode,"  says  Guy  de 
Mouy,  the  head  of  Jean  Patou  Inc.  And  so 
Joy  was  born,  with  Elsa  Maxwell  taking 
full  credit  for  its  famous  advertising  slogan: 
"The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world." 
Now,  as  then,  Joy  is  made  with  only  the 
most  precious  materials,  according  to  de 
Mouy.  "Nothing  has  changed,"  he 
stresses.  "The  concentrations  are  the 
same.  The  ingredients  are  the  same — the 
same  natural  flowers.  And  it  is  done  in  the 
same  way." 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  which  of  today's 
fragrances  will  become  tomorrow's  clas- 
sics. For  one  thing,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
stronger  scents  than  before.  "People  want 
to  be  seen,  to  be  heard,  to  stand  out  in  a 
crowd,"  explains  Annette  Green.  "And 
they  associate  strong  perfume  with  a  strong 


personality."  Giorgio  is  simply  over- 
whelming. Even  the  less  powerful  fra- 
grances among  the  new  contenders  usually 
qualih  .is  Kind  s<  ents. 

Further  complicating  any  attempt  to 
pick  today's  classics  is  the  economic 
change  in  launching  a  fragrance.  The 
kick-off  campaign  for  Calvin  Klein's  Ob- 
session is  said  to  have  cost  at  least  fifteen 
million  dollars.  Topping  even  Klein's  fig- 
ure was  Estee  Lauder's  for  her  latest  per- 
fume, Beautiful,  which  some  believe 
might  have  cost  as  much  as  twenty-five 
million.  Had  that  kind  of  outlay  been  nec- 
essary in  the  past,  we  probably  never 
would  have  seen  perfumes  like  Shalimar 
and  Femme,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of 
other  merely  successful  scents. 

Still,  fragrances,  like  many  other  cre- 
ative works,  have  a  way  of  sorting  them- 
selves out  over  time.  "A  good  perfume," 
de  Laire  says,  "is  always  a  good  perfume. 
Chanel  No.  5  will  be  on  the  market  twen- 
ty-five years  from  now.  So  will  Shalimar." 
Any  of  today's  perfumes  that  turns  out  to 
be  an  extraordinary  success — Christian 
Dior's  Poison  being  one  distinct  possibili- 
ty— stands  a  good  chance  of  making  the 
list  of  all-time  classics.  The  enduring  fra- 
grances, says  Annette  Green,  "become 
part  of  people's  lives,  their  psyches,  and 
their  feelings  as  human  beings."  Aromas 
are  evanescent,  but  the  great  perfumes  last 
and  last.  □ 

Jane  Ogle  is  the  author  of  Ageproofing  (New 
American  Library). 
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CHRISTMAS 

CLASSIC 


YES,  VIRGINIA, 
IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  MOVIE 

BYTREAHOVING 

Sometimes  it  takes  years  for  an 
audience  to  catch  up  with  a  clas- 
sic. It's  a  Wonderful  Life  is  a  case  in 
point.  Forty  years  after  its  original 
release,  the  Frank  Capra  film  is  as 
much  a  part  of  many  Americans'  Christ- 
mas as  the  Christmas  tree.  Yet,  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  accounted  a  box-office  flop. 
How  this  homespun  masterpiece  was  made 
and  how  at  last  it  triumphed  is  the  story 
told  in  a  fine  new  hook  out  just  in  time  for 
the  holidays — Jeanine  Basin^'er's  The  "It's 
a  Wonderful  Life"  Book,  illustrated  with 
over  two  hundred  luscious  black-and- 
white  photographs,  a  small  sampling  ol 
which  is  seen  here.  The  volume  is  a  labor 
of  love  by  Jeanine  Basinger,  who  first  saw 
IAWL  as  a  little  girl  in  rural  Arkansas.  She 
grew  up  to  be  professor  of  film  studies  and 
curator  of  Wesleyan  University's  Film  Ar- 
chives, which  house  Capra's  personal  pa- 
pers, correspondence,  notes,  and  other 
related  memorabilia.  No  one  who  loves 
the  movies  should  miss  it. 
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Counterclockwise  from  lower  right,  tense  moments  in  George  and 

Mary's  bumpy  romance:  after  an  unexpected  plunge  into  a  swimming  pool  at  the 

high  school,  George  is  cad  enough  to  enjoy  Mary's  embarrassment; 

seconds  before  That  Kiss — a  breakup  is  averted  thanks  to  a  rivals  timely  phone  call; 

George  bails  out  the  bank  with  cash  meant  for  their  honeymoon. 
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From  the  beginning  of  his  career,  in 
such  popular  favorites  as  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington  and  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town, 
Capra  dealt  with  the  average  man  strug- 
gling to  overcome  seemingly  insurmount- 
able odds  through  good  humor  and  integri- 
ty. The  director's  career  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  II,  during  which  he  produced 
propaganda  films  for  the  army.  When  the 
war  was  over,  Capra  returned  to  Holly- 
wood. Of  the  many  movie  projects  submit- 
ted to  him,  the  one  that  caught  his  eye  was 
a  little  story  by  Philip  van  Doren  Stern, 
written  on  a  Christmas  card.  In  it,  George 
Bailey,  a  man  from  the  small  town  of  Bed- 
ford Falls,  dreams  of  escape  and  adventure 
but  is  held  back  by  obligations  to  friends, 
family,  and  the  town.  One  Christmas  Eve, 
George,  in  despair  over  his  life  and  his  tail- 
ing business,  goes  for  financial  help  to  his 
archenemy,  the  banker  Henry  Potter.  Pot- 
ter harshly  turns  him  down.  Depressed  and 
beaten,  George  decides  to  jump  off  a 
bridge.  Suddenly  an  angel  named  Clar- 
ence, in  the  unlikely  form  of  a  bum,  throws 
himself  into  the  water,  and  George  springs 
to  the  rescue.  Still  bitter,  George  says  that 
he  wishes  he  had  never  been  born.  Clar- 
then  shows  him  how  sadly  life  would 
vurned  out  for  all  the  people  he  cares 
in  i  he  had  never  been  bom. 
r  Harry  would  have  died  as  a 


child,  in  a  frozen  lake.  His  wife  would  have 
wound  up  as  a  scared  old  maid.  In  fact,  the 
entire  town  would  have  turned  into  a 
Dickensian  scene  of  gloom  called  Potters- 
ville.  George  learns  that  he  really  has 
made  a  difference;  his  faith  in  life  is  reaf- 
firmed. 

Within  the  framework  of  a  classic  con- 
frontation between  good  and  evil,  what 
interested  Capra  most  was  the  darker 
theme  of  the  self-doubt  and  discourage- 
ment that  good  men  fall  prey  to.  He  began 
working  with  the  top  screenwriters 
Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett, 
refining  his  ideas  into  a  tightly  composed 
screenplay — writing  new  dialogue,  chang- 
ing characterizations,  eliminating  some 
scenes,  and  adding  more  action. 

With  just  the  barest  outline  for  a  script, 
Capra  knew  he  wanted  Jimmy  Stewart  tor 
the  part  of  George  Bailey.  Stewart  embod- 
ied the  heroic  Everyman  that  Capra 
sought.  As  their  two  accounts  in  Basin- 
ger's  book  show,  the  two  men  remember 
their  first  meeting  very  differently — but 
either  way,  it  might  be  a  scene  from  Capra. 
The  dj rector  was  having  difficulty  de- 
scribing the  story  and  was  about  to  give  up 
completely  when  the  actor  begged  to  be 
signed  up,  script  unseen. 

If  the  finished  product  did  not  reach  as 
great  an  audience  as  Capra  hoped  for,  it 


was  not  because  anyone  had  prevented 
him  from  making  exactly  the  film  he 
wanted  to.  In  casting,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, from  the  largest  conceptual  concerns 
to  the  smallest  technical  details,  he  had  a 
completely  free  hand.  The  special-effects 
team,  for  instance,  inspired  by  Capra's 
love  of  technology,  fabricated  snow  so 
convincing  that  it  won  them  a  special 
Academy  Award.  The  entire  town  of  Bed- 
ford Falls,  that  symbol  of  small-town 
America,  was  constructed  on  four  acres  of 
land — one  of  the  largest  sets  ever  built. 

During  shooting,  a  powerful  pub- 
licity machine  kept  the  upcom- 
ing film  in  the  public's  mind, 
reporting  on  the  most  minor 
happenings  on  the  set.  One  such 
story  was  about  Stewart's  apprehension 
over  his  highly  memorable  first  postwar 
film  kiss.  As  the  star  remarked,  "A  fellow's 
technique  gets  rusty."  Already  in  his  late 
thirties,  he  was  nervous,  too,  about  play- 
ing opposite  the  much  younger  Donna 
Reed.  Exploiting  that  real-life  nervous- 
ness,  Capra  staged  and  shot  the  now- 
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famous  first  kiss  between  George  and  Mary 
to  enhance  the  underlying  tension  of  the 
scene.  It  cost  a  page  of  dialogue,  but  Capra 
printed  the  first  take. 

The  producers,  directors,  actors,  and 
friends  who  saw  a  special  preview  of  the 
film,  shortly  before  its  Christmastime  pre- 
miere, in  1946,  were  confident  that  the 
film  would  break  box-office  records.  That 
was  not  to  be.  Many  problems  converged. 
The  ad  campaign  was  misleading.  It  prom- 
ised a  lighthearted  love  story  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  darker  issues,  so  early  view- 
ers were  put  off.  Besides,  after  the  war,  a 
shell-shocked  audience  was  looking  for 
light,  fluffy  entertainment.  It  was  movies 
like  The  Jolson  Story  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
that  were  packing  them  in.  Unbelievable 
as  it  may  seem,  1AWL  had  only  a  certain 


succes  d'estime.  While  it  was  nominated 
for  Academy  Awards  in  all  major  catego- 
ries, it  lost  out  in  every  one. 

Disappointed,  Capra  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  other  projects,  although  in  his 
heart  IAVvT  remained  his  favorite.  In 
1952,  television  accomplished  what  the 
original  release  had  not.  As  Capra  de- 
scribes it,  "I  woke  up  one  Christmas  morn- 
ing and  the  whole  world  was  watching  It's 
a  Wonderful  Life.  And  they  all  wrote  me 
about  it!"  Fan  mail  is  still  coming  in,  and 
Basinger  includes  some  of  the  best  of  it  in 
her  book.  The  film  has  become  the  success 
Capra  has  always  believed  it  should  be. 

But  at  its  peak  of  popularity,  a  villain 
has  come  along.  Through  a  legal  over- 
sight, the  film's  copyright  passed  into  the 
public  domain.   Against  Capra's  wishes 


i.  )apra  and  Stewart  on  the  set  (top  left),  and 

a  morose  Stewart  on  film  in  downtown 

Bedford  Fails  (bottom  left).  In  despair,  he 

prepares  to  die  in  the  rivet  (left)  but  instead 

rest  ues  the  angel  t  'larence  (in  white  shin, 

below)  and  returns  to  see  his  hometown  as 

it  would  have  been  had  he  ne\  ei  been  born. 


and  at  great  expense,  a  company,  Colori- 
zation  Inc. ,  has  manufactured  a  computer- 
colorized  version  that  destroys  the  in- 
tended look  of  the  black-and-white  origi- 
nal. Basinger  takes  as  dim  a  view  of  the 
product  as  the  director  does:  "They  have 
no  spiritual  right  to  make  a  buck  off  a  film 
they  had  no  creative  involvement  in!" 

Henry  Potter  would  no  doubt  be  gloat- 
ing. Nevertheless,  this  recent  develop- 
ment cannot  destroy  the  film's  appeal. 
Nostalgic  as  it  may  appear,  its  human  is- 
sues have  not  aged.  Capra  himself  puts  it 
best:  "I  think  that  people  understand  films 
better  now  than  they  did  then.  They  were 
labeled  'corny'  then  because  people  didn't 
know  what  to  call  them.  The  critics  partic- 
ularly wanted  the  more  obscure  things,  the 
more  negative  things.  This  positive  atti- 
tude toward  lite,  this  optimism,  this  great 
reverence  for  the  individual  that  is  drama- 
tized in  all  my  films,  was  a  little  bit  too 
sticky  for  them  at  the  time.  Yet,  are  the 
people  today  any  cornier  than  they  were  in 
those  days?  No,  people  today  seem  to  be 
much  more  aware  of  something  that  is 
real,  good,  and  true  than  even  people  of 
my  day.  So  to  me  that's  a  big  plus.  There  is 
no  generation  gap  between  my  films  and 
the  present  generation  at  all."  □ 

Trea  Hoving  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  studied 
film  at  Wesleyan  University. 
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MASTER  OF 

THE  GRAND  5 


Ataglamorous  fund-raising  din- 
ner at  Lincoln  Center  not  long 
ago,  Rouben  Ter-Arutunian 
found  himself  seated  next  to 
his  host,  a  highly  successful  businessman, 
well  known  in  New  York  for  his  support  of 
the  performing  arts.  "I  understand  you're  a 
stage  designer,"  the  man  began  politely. 
"What — exactly — do  you  do.7"  Having 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  theater,  Ter- 
Arutunian  was  not  surprised  at  such  igno- 

Dale  Harris  writes  and  lectures  frequently  on 
the  fine  and  performing  arts. 


ranee  about  the  basic  function  of  his  pro- 
fession. "You've  been  to  the  theater,  I  take 
it,"  he  replied,  as  patiently  as  he  could. 
"Well,  except  for  the  movements  of  the 
performers,  everything  you  see,  from  the 
kind  of  shoes  worn  by  the  entire  cast  to  the 
shape  of  a  window,  the  style  o{  a  chair,  or 
the  color  of  a  wall,  is  the  work  of  the  stage 
designer."  "Ah,  yes  .  .  .  ,"  said  his  host 
somewhat  dubiously,  "very  interesting." 

Ter-Arutunian  is  among  the  last  o{  the 
generation  of  European-born  theater  art- 
ists who  came  of  age  between  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  Second  World  War. 


He  has  created — often  in  tandem  with 
such  lights  as  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Rudolf 
Nureyev — the  look  of  some  of  the  classic 
productions  of  our  time,  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  His  work  has  been 
seen  not  only  in  opera  and  ballet  but  also 
in  Broadway  musicals  (New  Girl  in  Town, 
Redhead)  and  plays  (Advise  and  Consent, 
The  Milk  Train  Doesn't  Stop  Here  Any- 
more); Hollywood  movies  (Tony  Rich- 
ardson's The  Loved  One,  Otto  Preminger's 
Such  Good  Friends);  and  a  number  of  tele- 
vision productions  ranging  from  Shake- 
speare to  specials  for  Marlene  Dietrich  and 
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Maurice  i  Ihevalier. 

In  a  television  pro 
gram  devoted  to  Ter- 
Arutunian,  Mikhail  Ba- 
ryshnikov  described 
him  as  "a  wonderful  art- 
ist," one  whose  designs 
"do  much  more  than 
iii->t  frame  the  work — 
they  make  you  think 
about  it,  too."  Certain 
Iv  one  of  the  most 
t. ilked-  and  thought- 
about  images  in  ballet  of 
receni  years  is  the  final, 
feverish  sequence  of 
George  Balanchine's 
Vienna  Waltzes,  in 
which  Ter-Arutuman 
summons  up  a  vision  of 
Continental  Europe  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  I 
in  the  scene  of  a  ballroom  lit  by  vaguely 
menacing,  antlered  chandeliers  and  lined 
with  gray-tinted  Mylar,  so  that  in  the 
background  the  lights  and  gyrating  couples 
are  reflected  infinitely,  like  a  thousand 
starlit  phantoms.  Even  the  New  Yorker's 
dance  critic,  Arlene  Croce,  who  has  not 
always  been  generous  toward  Ter-Arutu- 
nian's  designs  for  Balanchine's  ballets, 
calls  Vienna  Waltzes  "the  most  distin- 
guished production  ever  attempted  at  the 
[New  York]  State  Theater." 

Although  Ter-Arutunian's  name  is  as- 
sociated with  a  kind  of  lavishness  that  is 
not  for  the  moment  greatly  in  favor,  he  has 
worked  in  countless  styles.  Indeed,  the 
designer's  role,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  create  "an 
arena  for  dramatic  action.  A  designer  does 
not  simply  decorate  the  stage.  He  must 
help  to  discover  a  work's  essential  charac- 
ter, its  necessary  mood 
and  style." 

Accordingly,  for 
Glen  Tetley's  spare, 
athletic  ballet  Ricercare 
(1966),  Ter-Arutunian 
used  a  simple  piece  of 
three-dimensional 
scenery  that  combined 
the  outline  of  a  crescent 
with  the  spatial  configu- 
ration of  a  shell.  In  his 
famous  Pelleas  et  Me'ii- 
sande,  for  the  1 966  Fes- 
tival of  Two  Worlds,  in 
Spoleto,  and  frequently 
revived  elsewhere,  he 
conceived  the  world  of 
Debussy's  opera  as  a 
mysterious  black  void 
from  which  emerge  a  se- 
ries of  unearthly,   jew- 


Noskdgic  fantasy:  maquette  for  act  I  of The  Nutcracker  (1964) 


ellike  visions:  an  anthropomorphic  foun- 
tain, a  subaqueous  grotto,  an  art  nouveau 
tower  reaching  up  into  the  darkness  like  a 
huge,  sinuous  plant.  For  the  medieval 
church  drama  The  Play  of  Herod,  per- 
formed in  1963  in  the  twelfth-century 
Chapel  of  Fuentidueha  at  The  Cloisters, 
in  New  York,  he  designed  a  scenic  plat- 
form surmounted  by  an  arch,  all  built  in 
blond  fir.  Within  the  arch  stood  an  angel 
with  wings  of  white  and  gold.  The  scene 
became  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  cha- 
pel, which  in  the  play  was  suddenly  ani- 
mated by  biblical  characters  dressed  in  the 
vibrant  colors  of  stained  glass. 


T 


he  best-known  and  best- loved 
of  Ter-Arutunian's  designs  are 
those  for  the  New  York  City 
Ballet's  world-famous  Nutcrack- 


The  eerie  chandeliers  of  Vienna  Waltzes  (1977);  an  early  study 
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er,  seen  annually  at  the 
New  York  State  The- 
ater. Here,  he  created  a 
scene  of  stolid,  early- 
nine  t  e  e  n  t  h - c e ntur y 
comfort,  which  under 
the  spell  of  childhood's 
enchantment  soon 
gives  way  to  a  snow-clad 
forest  and  then  to  a 
joyous  vision  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweets, 
where  the  landscape  is 
entirely  composed  of 
luscious  cakes  and  can- 
dies. (Ter-Arutunian's 
detractors  cite  this 
scene  as  an  example  of 
the  designer  at  his 
spendthrift  gaudiest. 
The  fault,  in  some  crit- 
ics' view,  could  be  partly 
that  of  the  scenery  painters,  who  have  ren- 
dered his  daintily  colored  designs  in  poi- 
sonous hues  of  yellow  and  pink.) 

Ter-Arutunian  discovered  his  calling  as 
a  schoolboy  of  sixteen  in  Berlin.  Since  he 
and  his  parents  were  emigres — of  Arme- 
nian stock — from  postrevolutionary  Rus- 
sia, he  was  naturally  intrigued  by  the  visit 
to  the  German  capital  in  1936  of  Colonel 
de  Basil's  Ballets  Russes.  Night  after  night, 
Ter-Arutunian  went  to  the  Scala,  the 
huge  vaudeville  house  where  the  company 
was  playing,  to  find  himself  amazed  and 
enraptured  by  the  work  of  scenic  artists 
like  Joan  Miro,  Jean  Hugo,  Oliver  Messel, 
Christian  Berard,  Alexandre  Benois,  and 
Leon  Bakst. 

Amid  all  the  varied  impressions  the 
young  Ter-Arutunian  was  soaking  up,  one 
quality  remained  constant:  a  disdain  of 
mere  realism.  A  ballet 
like  Leonide  Massine's 
La  Boutique  Fantasque, 
set  in  a  spellbound  toy 
shop  designed  by  the 
Fauve  painter  Andre 
Derain,  gave  him  a  sud- 
den insight  into  the 
imaginative  resources  of 
the  theater,  its  ability  to 
intensity  our  experience 
of  the  ordinary  daily 
world.  To  this  day,  the 
designer's  opinion  of  re- 
al ism  is  that  there  is 
nothing  "more  boring" 
or  more  antithetical  to 
the  true  nature  of  the 
theater. 

His  early  convictions 
in  this  matter  were  con- 
firmed for  life  in  1947  in 
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e  of  his 
Sard  works — Sere- 
nade (1934),  Le  Baiserde 
la  Fee  (1937),  and  Apol- 
lo (1928)— and  created 
Bizet's 
1,   Le 
(now 
Sym- 


t<> 


a  new  one, 
Symphony  no. 
Palais  de  Cristal 
better-known  as 
phony  in  C).  Of  these, 
Ter-Arutunian  saw  Ser- 
enade, which  made  a 
tremendous  impression 
on  him,  and  Palais  de  Cristal,  which  he 
found  overwhelming:  "I  don't  think  I  had 
really  understood  before  then  what  a  crea- 
tor of  genius  could  achieve  in  the  theater. 
Balanchine  had  an  almost  miraculous  gift 
for  making  music  visible.  He  could,  like  no 
one  else  I  have  ever  seen,  transform  the 
spirit  of  music  into  movement. "  Watching 
Le  Palais  de  Cristal  from  the  topmost  gallery 
of  the  Pans  Opera,  Ter-Arutunian  re- 
solved to  find  some  way  of  working  with 
Balanchine. 

He  had  studied  art  for  several  years  in 
Berlin  and  had  designed  his  first  theater 
costumes  in  the  early  forties.  Now,  waiting 
for  a  visa  to  the  United  States  to  come 
through,  he  added  to  his  knowledge  of 
ar atomy  and  draftsmanship  and  devel- 
oped "a  basic  grasp  of  visual  perception 
and  of  the  relationship  of  forms"  by 
sketching  at  the  Galerie  des  Antiques,  the 
Academie  Julian,  and  the  Grande  Chau- 
miere.  Within  a  year  he  was  accepted 
as  an  eleve  definitif  (\u\\  student)  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts. 

n  the  winter  of  1950,  Ter-Arutunian 
made  his  debut  as  a  designer  of  decor 
as  well  as  costumes  with  Concerto,  a 
ballet  for  the  Opera-Comique.  De- 
spite the  promise  of  further  success  in 
Paris,  however,  he  was  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  work  in  the  United 
States,  where  Balanchine,  after  too 
many  years  of  neglect,  had  begun  to 
come  into  his  own  as  head  of  the  two- 
year-old  New  York  City  Ballet.  After  a 
three-year  wait,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year,  Ter-Arutunian's  American  visa 
materialized.  On  New  Year's  Day  in 
1951  he  arrived  in  New  York. 

There,  another  long  wait  began.  At 

the  New  York  City  Ballet  in  those 

,    no  funds  were  budgeted  for 

Ter-Arutunian  found  work  first 

r  of  jewelry  for  Harry  Win- 


Ter-Arutunian  does  Broadway:  sketch  for  New  Girl  in  Town  (1957) 


ston,  then  as  an  art  director  for  CBS.  In 
1952,  he  launched  his  American  stage 
career  with  a  double  bill  of  Bartok's  Blue- 
beard's Castle  and  Ravel's  L'Heure  Espa- 
gnol,  for  the  New  York  City  Opera.  Not 

TO  WORK 

FOR  BOB  FOSSE  OR  TO 

WORK  FOR  BALANCHINE? 

"I  SLEPT  LESS  AND 

DID  BOTH" 

until  1956  did  Ter-Arutunian  finally  get  to 
work  with  Balanchine,  though  not  on  a 
ballet  and  largely  by  chance.  By  this  time, 
the  designer  had  moved  from  CBS  to 
NBC.  The  year  marked  the  bicentennial 

All  the  costume  sketches  for  The  Bartered 
Bride  (Dresden,  1 943)  on  one  sheet. 


of  Mozart's  birth,  and 
the  network  had  de- 
cided to  mount  The 
Magic  Flute  in  the  com- 
poser's honor.  Balan- 
chine was  named  direc- 
tor. As  a  member  of  the 
studio  staff,  Ter-Arutu- 
nian found  himself  as- 
signed to  the  produc- 
tion as  designer. 

To  his  surprise,  the 
choreographer  started 
rehearsals  without  any 
clear  idea  of  what  the 
opera  should  look  like. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  did  have  a  visual 
concept  in  his  mind  from  the  start,"  Ter- 
Arutunian  recalls.  "Right  away,  I  saw  that 
it  was  up  to  me  to  offer  him  suggestions — 
and  highly  specific  ones,  at  that.  Because 
he  was  always  so  amazingly  inventive,  he 
kept  making  changes,  even  up  to  the  dress 
rehearsal.  At  the  very  last  minute  he 
decided  that,  during  the  trial  by  fire  and 
water  undergone  by  the  hero  and  heroine, 
they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  sinister  figures,  who  would  light  their 
path  through  the  ordeals  with  flaming 
torches.  So,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I 
designed — very  quickly — costumes  for 
these  figures,  consisting  mostly  of  black 
bandages.  They  also  wore  black  hoods. 
Balanchine  was  delighted.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  I  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence was  that  working  in  the  theater 
entails  collaboration.  You  have  to  be  ready 
all  the  time  to  change  course,  rethink,  lis- 
ten. You  also  need  to  be  ready  to  impro- 
vise, to  regard  nothing  as  fixed  and 
permanent." 

Two  years  later,  Balanchine  asked 
Ter-Arutunian  to  collaborate  with 
him  on  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  of  Ber- 
tolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill.  "I  said  yes 
immediately,  though  at  the  time  1  was 
working  on  a  Broadway  musical — Red- 
head, starring  Gwen  Verdon  and  di- 
rected by  Bob  Fosse.  But  I  couldn't  let 
an  opportunity  like  that  go  by,  so  I  sim- 
ply slept  less  and  did  both." 

For  Sins,  Balanchine  wanted  the  set 
to  be  dominated  by  a  cold  and  gleam- 
ing background.  Everything  else  was 
left  up  to  the  designer.  Ter-Arutunian 
suggested  an  overall  stylistic  approach 
based  on  German  Expressionist  paint- 
ing of  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s. 
The  staging,  which  Arlene  Croce  re- 
members as  "clever,  economical,  an 
excellent  evocation  of  the  period," 
was  the  real  beginning  of  a  collabora- 
tion that  lasted  until  almost  the  end  of 
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the  choreographer's  career  and  re- 
sulted in  some  twenty  productions 

of  ballet  and  opera,  both  in  the  the- 
ater and  on  television. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  for 
Ter-Arutunian  that  in  1981  he  was 

asked  to  design   the  costumes  tor 
Adagio  Lamentoso  (set  to  the  final, 

tragic  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Sixth  Symphony).  More  a  proces- 
sional than  a  ballet,  intensely  per 
SOnal,  the  work  was  performed  only 
twice  and  was  clearly  intended  hy 
the  choreographer  to  stand  as  his 
own  requiem.  Mourners  peopled 
the  stage,  attended  hy  angels  with 
soaring  wings  who  held  lilies  in 
their  arms.  From  the  surrounding 
gloom,  monks  appeared.  Black- 
robed  penitents  prostrated  them- 
selves and  formed  a  cross.  Dressed 
in  white,  a  solitary  child  entered, 
carrying  a  lighted  candle.  As  the 
music  came  to  an  end,  the  boy  blew 
it  out,  leaving  the  stage  shrouded  in 
darkness. 

"Since  Balanchine's  death, "  the  design- 
er says,  "a  lot  of  the  magic  has  vanished 
from  ballet.  The  spark  is  gone."  Increas- 
ingly, his  thoughts  are  turning  to  drama. 
His  most  recent  major  project  was  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  of  his  career:  a  produc- 
tion of  John  Webster's  Jacobean  tragedy 
The  Duchess  ofMalfi,  staged  in  the  fall  of 
1985  by  the  brilliant  Peter  Zadek  at  the 
Deutsches  Schauspielhaus. 

Because  of  Zadek's  perfection- 
ism— and,  too,  because  of  his 
theater's  enormous  budget  of 
27  million  marks  (roughly  $14 
million) — Ter-Arutunian  had  the  luxury 
of  spending  nearly  six  months  polishing 
his  ideas.  Webster's 
play,  a  farrago  of  violent 
incidents  irradiated  by 
some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable dramatic  poetry  of 
its  age,  was  played  in  a 
set  consisting  of  huge, 
rough-textured  white 
walls,  inside  which 
there  stood,  at  a  forty- 
five-degree  angle,  a 
two-tiered  white  pal- 
ace, bizarre  in  design 
and  full  of  grotesque  de- 
tail. The  action  was 
played  out  in  contem- 
porary clothes,  the  men 
mostly  in  black  tie,  the 
Duchess  in  a  gold  dress 
and  a  shocking-pink 
cape.  Despite  the  finan- 


Dream  visions  in  the  glvom:  Pelleas  (1966). 

cial  resources  of  the  Deutsches  Schauspiel- 
haus, Ter-Arutunian  pulled  from  stock  all 
the  costumes  for  a  masked  ball  at  the  open- 
ing. "Some  of  the  most  effective  strokes  in 
any  production  are  achieved  not  by  mon- 
ey," Ter-Arutunian  notes,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  critics,  "but  by  imagination." 

Just  so— but  Ter-Arutunian's  last  job  for 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  John  Taras's 
Francesca  da  Rimini  (1986),  went  down  as 
an  embarrassment.  "Somehow,"  the  de- 
signer said  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
"I  have  to  find  a  way  of  dressing  a  huge  cast 
without  spending  a  fortune  on  dressmak- 
ing. Today  the  basic  cost  for  a  dressmaker's 
costume  for  ballet  is  about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  with  a  bit  of  chiffon  here  and 


A  gleaming  rough  for  the  "Merry  Widow"  sequence  of  Vienna  Waltzes. 


there,  a  fluttering  ribbon  or  two, 
you  can  suggest  everything  neces- 
sary." In  this  case,  according  to 
general  consensus,  the  economies 
showed.  It  all  looked  merely  garish 
and  cheap. 

Still,  Ter-Arutunian's  past 
achievements  prove  that  he  has  on 
occasion  made  much  of  almost 
nothing,  bot  an  off  Broadway  mu- 
sical called  Promenade,  he  once  sus- 
pended a  number  of  bicycle  wheels 
from  laundry  lines.  For  Paul  Tay- 
lor's Schoenberg  ballet  Fibres 
(1962),  he  created  a  scenic  am- 
bience out  of  multicolored  tele- 
phone wires.  For  Martha  Graham's 
Samson  Agonistes  ( 1961 ),  the  shim- 
mering abstract  setting  was  made  of 
steel  cables.  For  the  American 
Shakespeare  Festival  he  devised  a 
permanent  frame  of  gray  Venetian 
blinds  that  was  used  for  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  productions. 
No  one  today  remembers  how 
much  The  Nutcracker  cost  in  1964, 
but  it  was  no  shoestring  production.  The 
Christmas  tree  in  the  first  act  is  a  marvel.  It 
rises  from  room  size  to  a  towering  forty 
feet.  After  over  twenty  years,  its  magic 
endures:  not  only  for  each  season's  new 
crop  of  budding  balletomanes  in  lace  and 
velvet  who  are  visiting  the  State  Theater 
for  the  first  time,  but  for  the  parents, 
aunts,  uncles,  and  other  assorted  family 
who  gladly  take  any  excuse  to  go  back 
again  and  again.  □ 

The  New  York  City  Ballet's  holiday  run  of 
The  Nutcracker,  with  Rouben  Ter-Arutu- 
nian's classic  decor,  continues  through 
January  4.  For  ticket  information,  call  the 
box  office  of  the  New  York  State  Theater, 
at  (212)  870-5570.  The 
gala  performance  on 
Saturday,  December 
13,  at  2:00  P.M. — a  ben- 
efit for  the  School  of 
American  Ballet — 
will  be  followed  by  a 
party  at  4:00  P.M.  (sepa- 
rate admission).  For  the 
occasion,  the  State 
Theater  promenade  will 
be  decked  out  with 
Christmas  trees  by  Ken- 
neth Alpert,  Mario  Bu- 
atta,  Suzy  Frankfurt, 
Mark  Hampton,  Susan 
Zises  Green,  Robert 
Lewis,  Michael  de  San- 
tis,  and  {Catherine  Ste- 
phens. For  information, 
call  (212)  877-7635. 
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Probably  the  most  genteel  offspring  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  set  up 
in  1949.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  wait  around  for  private 
individuals  or  groups  to  offer  it  notable  properties  and  to 
administer  those  it  accepts.  "A  nonintimidating  museum  that  has 
high  consumer  awareness"  is  how  one  interested  party  describes 
it.  Now,  the  National  Trust  is  turning  a  little  aggressive.  It  has 
finally  made  up  its  mind  to  enter  the  crowded  market  for 
museum-certified  reproductions  and  adaptations  or  interpreta- 
tions of  furniture,  porcelain,  fabrics,  and  housewares. 

With  its  disparate  collection  of  sixteen  fully  furnished  historic 
homes — ranging  from  Oatlands,  near  Leesburg,  Virginia,  built  in 
1804,  to  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  home  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
built  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — the  Trust  has  plenty  to 
reproduce.  A  seventeenth  house,  Drayton  Hall,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, built  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  only  National  Trust 
property  that  came  without  furnishings.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  if  such  a  grab  bag  of  holdings  can  create  a  coherent 
presence  for  the  Trust  in  the  marketplace  for  re-creations. 

By  now,  anyone  looking  tor  well-chosen,  high-quality  repro- 
ductions from  venerable  collections  confronts  a  bewildering 
selection.  The  imprimaturs  of  Winterthur,  the  Irish  Georgian 
Society,  Historic  Charleston,  Stately  Homes  of  England,  Histor- 
ic Salem,  Historic  Savannah,  Historic  Deerfield,  the  Mystic  Sea- 
port, and  every  museum  of  stature  now  appear  on  products  rang- 
ing from  four-poster  beds  to  cookie  cutters,  from  tea  towels  to  a 
line  of  house  paint  based  on  eighteenth-century  colors.  The  old  is 
newly  available. 

The  granddaddy  of  all  such  programs  is  the  line  of  reproduc- 
tions introduced  by  Colonial  Williamsburg  over  titty  years  ago 
and  still  selling  vigorously.  The  licensing  of  museum  wares  was 
propelled  by  zealous  marketing  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
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Kindel' s  sideboard  from  Chesterivood,  home  oj  Daniel  Chester  French.  Below:  Wall  bracket  adapted  by  Paul  Hanson  from  Belle  Grove. 


Art  in  the  early  1970s.  By  1982,  the  present  high  standard  for 
such  enterprises  had  been  set  by  the  well-coordinated,  thorough, 
and  meticulously  crafted  line  of  reproductions  of  the  Henry  Fran- 
cis Du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum. 

n  a  reproductions  program,  the  choice  of  furniture  manufactur- 
er is  crucial,  both  for  revenues  and  for  attracting  other  high- 
quality  licensees.  The  Trust  selected  Kindel  Furni- 
ture, maker  of  both  the  Winterthur  and  the  Irish 
Georgian  Society  lines.  Neither  the  Trust  nor  Robert 
Fogarty,   Kindel's  chairman,   perceives  a  conflict 
between  the  furniture  maker's  trio  of  licensers, 
though  others  may  wonder.  Winterthur's  is  a  mu- 
seum collection  of  fine  eighteenth-century  furniture 
selected  from  the  acquisitions  o{  a  connoisseur;  the 
Irish  Georgian  Society's  collection,  also  assembled  by  connois- 
seurs, is  of  mainly  eighteenth-century  furniture  similar  in  many 
cases  to  English  pieces  of  the  period,  though  some  Irish  Georgian 
furniture  is  peculiar  to  Ireland;  the  Trust's  collection,  neither  that 
of  a  connoisseur  nor  easily  defined   is,  for  want  of  another  word, 
eclectic. 

"Do  I  make  the  finest  reproductions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.1" 
asks  Fogarty,  when  he  is  asked  why  the  Trust  chose  Kindel.  "I 
most  assuredly  do. "  Another  reason  Kindel  was  favored  over  rival 
firms  was  because  of  its  "dealership  network."  Many  'high-end" 
furniture  manufacturers  have  hurt  their  ties  to  tetailers  through 
flipping,"  which  permits  the  customer,  armed  with  a  toll- 
lephone  number,  item  number,  and  charge  card,  to  side- 


step the  retailer  and  acquire  his  furniture  at  half  price  through 
wholesale  outlets.  Because  Kindel  has  shunned  this  practice,  it 
has  a  loyal  band  of  retailers. 

Kindel,   ushered  into  the  eighteenth-century-reproductions 
business  by  Fogarty,  has  lured  other  licensees.  "Kindel  was  the 
anchor,"  says  Howard  Shattuck,  vice-president  for  design  at  the 
Paul  Hanson  Company,  the  Trust's  lamp  licensee.  "They  paved 
the  way,  and  now  we're  riding  along  on  their  knowl- 
edge." Hanson  is  entering  the  licensee  field  for  the 
first  time;  most  of  the  others  work  with  several  repro- 
ductions programs. 

In  choosing  pieces  to  be  reproduced  from  Trust 

properties,  the  licensees,  not  the  Trust's  curators, 

call  the  shots.  Since  a  reproductions  program  costs 

his  company  three  to  four  million  dollars,  Kindel's 

Fogarty  observes,  "you  have  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the  collection 

as  a  whole  will  be  marketable." 

He  has  picked  out  twenty-one  pieces  to  reproduce,  including  a 
double  chest  and  a  secretary  by  the  Philadelphia  cabinetmaker 
Thomas  Affleck,  both  from  Cliveden,  in  Philadelphia.  From  the 
plantation  house  of  Oatlands,  in  Virginia,  comes  an  American 
Victorian  sofa  upholstered  in  rose  and  gold  striped  velvet  with 
matching  fringe  and  wearing  on  top  a  flowered  beige  slipcover 
that  copies  one  ordered  early  in  this  century  by  Oatlands's  last 
private  owners  to  update  the  sofa.  It  has  been  made  more  com- 
fortable with  cushions  and  pillows.  Kindel  plans  to  add  seven  or 
eight  items  next  year.  Finally  there  should  be  a  collection  of  forty 
or  fifty  pieces  altogether. 


CONNOISSEUR 


A  dressing  table  from  Oatlands,  fry  Kindel.  Below.  Reproduction  of  a 
nineteenth  century  creamware  candle stick  from  Oatlands,  /ry  Mottahedeh. 


The  othei  licensees  are 
making  selections,  eac  h  in 
its  own  way.  "( Ihoosing 
from  antiques  that  have  a 
market  appeal  in  the  se< 
ond  half  o(  the  twentieth 
century  ispan  ol  Mrs.  Mot 
tahedeh's  genius,"  says 
Mottahedeh's  marketing 
coordinator,  Andrew  1  K\ 
den.  From  Dec  atux  1  louse, 
in  Washington,  D.C. ,  the 
doyenne  of  porcelain  has 
puked  a  >o(  ol  dinnerware 
with  a  floral  garland  pal 
torn  on  .i  black  back' 
ground.  Annum  other 
items  in  Mottahedeh's 
Trust  collection  arc  a  ^^HMaMMMMMM^ 
Worcester  cobalt  blue  candlestick  shaped  like  a  Corinthian  col- 
umn from  Woodrow  Wilson's  house  and,  troin  Oatlands,  a  pea- 
cock-eye  vase,  a  reproduction  ot  a  Coleport  original,  circa 
1820. 

Paul  Hanson's  selections  range  from  a  hand- 
painted  silk  scroll  that  copies  one  ot  a  series  found  in 
I  Ycarur  House  to  a  curiously  minimalist  lamp  by  Jean 
Michel  Frank.  A  more  traditional  lamp  has  a  porce- 
lain base  with  a  hand-painted  pattern  taken  from  a 
dessert  set,  found  at  Oatlands,  that  once  belonged  to 
deorge  Washington. 

The  perils  ot  reproductions  programs  directed  by 
curators  rather  than  the  marketplace  are  well  known. 
"There  is  always  some  wild-eyed  curator  who  says, 
'We  could  sell  a  million  of  these, ' "  says  Stephen  Pike, 
the  Trust's  director  of  marketing  programs.  "You  look 
at  the  object  and  think,  'Yes,  no  doubt,  if  only  every- 
body were  like  you.'" 

There  is  the  cautionary  if  apocryphal  tale  of  the  hyperscrupu 
lous  institution  that  insisted  that  its  furniture  maker  duplicate  a 


~> 


wisd<  in       i  d  painful  ex- 

pei  hih  es  i  'I  earlier  en- 
ii. mis  and  their  men  han 
disers.  According  to  Fogar- 
ty,  "Wmterrhnr  took  Kin- 
del  through  the  long,  cost- 
Is  transition  from  crafts- 
manship to  scholarship." 
In  the  process  Kindel  ac- 
quired a  young  master 
carver  from  England  and  a 
team  of  twenty  hand- 
carvers  he  has  since 
trained.  "Kindel  didn't 
have  the  hand-carving  ca- 
pabilities to  satisfy  the 
people  at  Winterthur," 
saysFogarty.  The  produc- 
■■— — — ^ ■— — ■■■■-™  ing  of  the  Winterthur 
line   was   "a   whole  new  discipline." 

Each  piece  in  the  Trust  collection  will  carry  a  tag  identifying 
the  National  Trust  and  summarizing  the  history  of  the  piece  and 
the  house  it  comes  from.  In  selected  department 
stores,  shoppers  can  view  furnishings  from  the  collec- 
tion from  what  Fogarty  calls  "an  end-user  perspec- 
tive"— meaning  that  they  will  be  set  up  in  ensembles 
that  suggest  ways  of  using  and  arranging  them.  The 
smaller  items  can  he  bought  at  gift  and  museum 
shops,  including  those  at  Trust  properties. 

When  the  project  began,  Michael  Burke,  the 
Trust's  licensing  consultant,  had  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  curious  range  of  reproducible  items  at  its  proper- 
ties. Of  what  has  finally  been  chosen,  he  says,  "It's  a 
down-to-earth  collection,  a  hodgepodge  of  things 
and  eras."  Kindel's  Fogarty  sees  it  as  "Anglican, 
countrified,  relaxed,  but  still  very  elegant."  While 
certain  pieces,  such  as  the  Affleck  secretary  and  chest-on-chest, 
rank  with  the  finest  pieces  to  be  found  anywhere,  most  of  the 
furnishings  are  not  of  such  unimpeachable  quality,   simply 


dining-room  table  exactly,  right  down  to  a  '/32-inch  discrepancy     because  the  Trust  properties  were  once  people's  homes  that  have 


between  its  two  halves. 
Since  modern  machinery  is 
oriented  to  symmetry, 
making  the  table  perfectly 
imperfect  required  hours  of 
hand-finishing,  lofting  the 
retail  price  so  high  as  to 
make  the  table  virtually 
unsalable. 

Curators,  however,  re- 
view the  reproductions  at 
several  key  points  in  their 
development  and  manu- 
facture. "In  dealing  with 
curators,"  says  Pike,  "the 
licensee  is  faced  with  peo- 
ple whose  standard  of  ex- 
cellence is  not  sales  but 
care  and  attention  to  the 
original." 

In  arriving  late  in  the 
reproductions  market- 
place, the  Trust  is  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  accumulated 


More  goodies  from  Oatlands:  a  mahogany  breakfast  table  with  yew-wood 
banded  top,  by  Kindel.  The  original  is  English,  ca.  1 790. 


since  become  museums 
more  or  less  by  accident. 

"We  tried  to  come  up 
with  a  unique  point  of  view 
and  a  unique  story,"  says 
Burke,  though  the  rather 
diffuse  focus  of  the  collec- 
tion seems  to  be  on  the  way 
people  lived  in  the  two 
centuries  between    1740 
and  1950.  Mainly  rich  peo- 
ple, it  would  seem, 
ering  that  the  h    ises  in- 
clude a  Virgini;;  plants 
house,   a  Hud 
mansion  th 
Jay  Gatsb' 
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A  Victorian  sofa  from  Oatlands  with  a  later  slipcover,  adapted  by  Kindel,  who  have  added  cushions  and  pillows  to 

make  it  more  comfortable.   Below:  A  doorway  from  Oatlands  copied  by  Focal  Point  Inc.  Opposite:  Copy  by  Kindel  of  a  Philadelphia 

mahogany  chest-on-chest,  by  Thomas  Affleck,  ca.  1 765-80,  from  Cliveden,  in  Philadelphia. 


Trust  is  easy  to  sell,"  says  Burke,  "because  it  isn't  like  most 
museums.  The  Metropolitan  doesn't  mean  anything  to  most 
people  in  the  heartland.  They  couldn't  care  less."  The  Trust 
image  is  bolstered  by  strong  local  roots  around  the  country.  "I 
doubt  you  could  find  a  county  in  the  country  where  there  isn't 
Trust  activity,"  Pike  claims.  And  Burke  confidently  adds,  "Pres- 
ervation is  a  sexy  issue  right  now." 

Some  people  may  think  the  Trust  is  entering  an  already  satu- 
rated market,  but  its  president,  J.  Jackson  Walter,  a  tall, 
narrow  man  who  looks  like  an  elongated  schoolboy,  is  not 
one  of  them.  "I  think  we're  meeting  the  market 
very  nicely,"  he  says.  The  ever-optimistic  Fogarty 
says  with  satisfaction,  "The  market  for  fine  furniture 
with  an  institutional  imprint  is  growing  rapidly,  with 
relatively  few  major  players.  It  wants  to  grow  faster 
than  the  industry  can  supply  it.  If  you  don't  have  a 
museum,  invent  one!"  A  lot  of  manufacturers  wish 
they  could. 

Demographic  data  are  encouraging.  The  largest 
postwar  generation  yet  is  coming  of  age  in  the  next 
decade,  and,  note  the  ebullient  licensing  institutions 
and  their  licensees,  their  products  are  just  what  these 
young  people  will  be  in  the  market  to  buy.  "Consum- 
ers place  an  increased  value  on  authority,"  observes 
Robert  Cohen  of  Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman,  a 
social-  and  marketing-research  firm,  "and  they  are 


more  receptive  to  tradition  and  heritage."  Besides  which,  he 
adds,  "people  are  directing  a  lot  more  financial  and  emotional 
attention  to  the  home  itself."  John  Garrett,  a  marketing  consul- 
tant with  SRI  International,  speaks  of  two  types  of  consumers, 
the  outer-directed  "achiever"  and  the  inner-directed  "societally 
conscious"  individual — the  one  attracted  by  the  reproduction's 
provenance,  the  other  by  scholarly  considerations. 

So,  there  will  be  new  revenues  for  the  Trust,  if  all  goes  well. 
"Ah,  yes!"  exults  President  Walter.  "How  much  we  hope  there 
will  be!"  Right  now  it  is  keeping  its  projected  revenues  to  itself. 
Winterthur  hopes  to  realize  roughly  half  a  million  dollars  annual- 
ly from  its  licensees  by  1990,  which  would  make  a 
nice  dent  in  this  year's  budget  of  $13.5  million.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  where  the  licensing  revenues 
come  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  reproductions  ol  •■  wel- 
ly, glass,  china,  silver,  sculpture,  and  textil<       uoks, 
postcards,  and  posters,  nets  $4  million  f: 
sales  against  its  annual  expenses  of  $54  i 
Trust  will  use  its  revenues  to  enhance 
and  for  conservation. 

Walter  sees  the  program  benef  t  in 

carrying  out  its  educational  mis  *ing  it 

more  attention  nationally.  "It  iiss,"  he 

exclaims  with  characteristic  •'  present 

look  of  the  marketplace,  !  right.  □ 
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They  collect  rare  vintages  in 
vast  quantities  and  drink  them  all 

By  Peter  Meltzer 
Photographs  by  Mark  Hanauer 


O 


nly  in  Texas,"  Baron  Elie  de  Roth- 
Ischild  exclaimed,  "could  you  sit 
down  and  in  the  space  of  an  eve- 
ning consume  more  vintages  of  Lafite  than 
we  ever  serve  at  the  chateau!"  Privately  he 
wondered  whether  Marvin  Overton,  who 
had  just  played  host  for  the  "vertical"  tast- 
ing of  thirty-three  classic  Lafites  (includ- 
ing a  1900,  an  1864,  and  a  1799),  was  not 
an  incognito  oil  baron.  Actually,  Marvin 
C.  Overton  III,  though  a  successful  Fort 
Worth  neurosurgeon  and  sometime  cattle 
rancher,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Like  the 
aerospace  consultant  Lloyd  C.  Flatt  of 
New  Orleans  (who  has  held  equally  dra- 
matic tastings  of  Chateau  Petrus,  Cheval 
Blanc,  and  Mouton-Rothschild)  and 
TawfiqN.  Khoury,  a  real-estate  developer 
in  San  Diego  (host  to  "horizontal"  exami- 
nations of  the  celebrated  clarets  of  1945 
and  1959),  he  is  one  of  the  few  American 
oenophiles  to  have  amassed  vast  quantities 
of  wine  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying 
it  with  friends. 

The  surprising  fact  is  that  the  largest  pri- 
vate wine  collections  are  now  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  past  two  decades  Ameri- 
cans have  begun  acquiring  wine  with  a 
passion  unknown  in  Britain  and  an  erudi- 
tion uncommon  in  France,  where,  in  spite 
of  a  strong  wine-drinking  tradition,  con- 
noisseurship  is  rarer.  The  new  affluence, 
sophisticated  travel,  and  our  own  domes- 
tic wine  boom  have  conspired  to  make 
Americans  more  keenly  aware  of  wine. 

A  first-rate  wine  store,  like  Manhattan's 
Sherry-Lehmann  or  Los  Angeles's  The 
Wine  Merchant,  carries  more  different 


bottlings  than  you  will  ever  find  at  Hedi- 
ard's,  in  Paris,  or  London's  Berry  Bros.  &. 
Rudd.  The  order  books  at  the  Christie's  or 
Sotheby's  U. K.  wine  auctions  show  plenty 
of  dollar  bids.  The  wine  cellars  of  top 
American  collectors  are  likely  to  contain 
every  vintage  treasure  imaginable,  in  un- 
heard-of quantities.  Khoury,  for  instance, 
boasts  65,000  bottles,  Flatt  30,000,  Over- 
ton 10,000.  "It  doesn't  bother  me  at  all 
that  I  own  more  than  I  could  ever  drink," 

Left:  Marvin  Overton  and  a  magnum  of 

Champagne  mounted  on  a  grandson 
of  Native  Dancer.  Below:  A  wine  tasting. 
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Tawfiq  Khoury  samples  a  1 955  vintage  port  in  his  tasting  room.  The  velvet-lined  case  behind 
him  is  his  "graveyard,  "  filled  with  reminders  of  memorable  twines. 


says  Khoury,  who  is  fifty-six.  "I  like  the 
luxury  of  choice,  and  I  have  children  who 
will  enjoy  my  collection." 

Drinking  and  collecting  wine  are  two 
entirely  different  exercises.  While  the  one 
may  mean  buying  a  few  favorite  bottles  or, 
at  best,  a  case,  the  other  entails  a  systemat- 
ic laying  away  of  recent  releases  for  future 
drinking  and  the  acquisition  of  mature 
vintages  to  consume  in  the  interim.  With 
classics  like  '45  Mouton-Rothschild  going 
for  $750  a  bottle  (25,000  percent  above  its 
1947  release  price  of  $3),  it  is  not  a  hobby 
for  everyone.  As  Lloyd  Flatt,  age  fifty,  ob- 
serves, "The  true  collector  shares  his  finds. 
He's  not  calculating  the  readjusted  cost 
price  per  glass.  1  mentally  expense  my  wine 
at  the  moment  of  purchase.  Moreover,  I 
have  no  interest  in  collecting  wine  for  col- 
lecting's sake." 

Overton  agrees.  "I  believe  fine  wine  is 

there  to  be  drunk.  The  whole  point  of  col' 

I   'ting  is  to  consume  and  commune  with 

thers.   Hoarders  never  appreciate  what 

have.    Dilettantes  lose  enthusiasm 

ilators  upset  the  market."  What 


sets  collectors  like  Flatt,  Khoury,  and 
Overton  apart  is  their  total  disregard  for 
price  tags.  "We  may  differ  a  lot  as  people, " 
says  Khoury,  "but  in  our  approach  to  wine 
we  are  very  similar.  None  o{  us  has  ever 
hesitated  to  open  one  or  two  bottles,  or 
twenty  it  need  be.  Moreover,  we  have  nev- 
er charged  for  anything  we  serve." 

ut  there  is  one  striking  difference 
between  collecting  wine  and  col- 
lecting art:  an  oenophile  must  de- 
plete his  collection.  "Wine  leaves  you  the 
memory,"  Khoury  says.  "It's  a  little  like 
visiting  some  breathtaking  vista  you  will 
never  return  to;  you  don't  forget."  Over- 
ton, who  sold  his  Abstract  Expressionists 
to  pursue  a  more  liquid  collectible,  adds, 
"Wine  offers  more  to  the  senses  and  intel- 
lect than  any  other  avocation.  It  makes 
you  think  of  the  entire  human  chain 
involved  from  the  moment  oi  planting  to 
the  ultimate  bottling." 

Overton  became  interested  in  wine  over 
twenty  years  ago,  after  he  discovered  that 
the  price  of  a  '61  Lafite  he  wanted  to 


replace  ("A  gift  consumed  too  soon")  had 
doubled  from  $15  to  $30  in  less  than  a 
year.  (Today  it  is  around  $350.)  "I  rea- 
soned, There  won't  be  any  left  at  any  price 
if  I  don't  hurry  up."  Buying  locally  and  at 
auction,  Overton  began  to  acquire  a 
superb  cellar.  He  will  never  forget  an  800- 
mile  trip  home  to  Fort  Worth  in  a  rented 
van  with  the  contents  of  a  private  cellar  he 
had  just  purchased.  "Snow  was  falling  as 
we  pulled  into  a  motel  for  the  night.  The 
temperature  began  to  drop.  I  remember 
waking  up  with  a  start  about  two  A.M., 
realizing  the  wine  was  in  danger  oi  freez- 
ing! So  we  got  up  and  drove  through  the 
night  until  we  reached  Fort  Worth.  My 
friends  thought  I  was  crazy,  but  from  that 
point  on  I  knew  I  was  hooked  on  wine." 

Flatt's  first  exposure  to  wine  was  the 
result  of  what  you  might  call  friendly 
winesmanship.  The  nature  of  his  business 
obliges  him  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Lon- 
don. "English  clients  took  pride  in  initiat- 
ing me  into  the  rites  of  crus  classes  in  the 
early  sixties,"  he  explains.  "I  liked  their 
wine  and  said  to  myself,  'I  can  do  this  too.' 
I  embarked  on  a  conscientious  tasting  pro- 
gram and  purchased  first  growths,  in  all 
major  vintages.  I  also  developed  a  fond- 
ness for  old  Burgundies." 

Flatt's  collection  was  assembled  pri- 
marily at  auctions.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
known  to  alight  from  a  transatlantic  flight 
and  go  straight  to  the  salerooms,  where 
once  he  swooped  in  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
1929  imperiale  of  Mouton-Rothschild  for 
£4,400.  "I'm  concerned  about  prove- 
nance. I  won't  buy  anything  that's  been 
improperly  stored,  for  good  reason.  I  drink 
mv  purchases.  You  must  choose  very  care- 
fully and  be  wary  of  closeouts." 

Although  he  owns  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate wine  cellars  in  the  country,  Tawfiq 
Khoury  did  not  plan  to  be  a  wine  collector. 
"I  had  read  Harry  Waugh's  Wine  Diaries 
and  was  curious  about  the  claret  he 
described  with  such  reverence — '45s,  '49s, 
'53s.  I  couldn't  find  them  locally,  so  I 
attended  the  Heublein  auctions  in  the 
midseventies,  where  I  met  the  wine  direc- 
tor of  Christie's,  Michael  Broadbent.  I 
began  to  follow  U.K.  auctions  as  well. 

"I  had  no  strategy  initially,  save  for 
placing  high  bids.  Then  the  focus  nar- 
rowed on  holes  and  gaps — '47s,  or  what- 
ever— which  I  began  filling  in.  I  also 
bought  new  releases  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
future  classics.  I  favored  first  growths  but 
also  formed  second-tier  preferences.  After 
that  I  explored  California  'boutiques.'  But 
there  wasn't  a  moment  when  I  awoke  and 
said,  'I'm  a  wine  collector.'" 

No  wine  collection  can  survive  outside 
a  good  wine  cellar,  providing  temperature 
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"I  own  more  than  I  could  ever  drink,  but  I  like 

the  luxury  of  choice." 


and  humidity  controls  vital  to  a  wine's 

development.    At    titt\  live  decree-*   lah 
renheit  and  60  percent  humidity,   the 
chances of  oxidation,  which  occurs  when 
o>rk--  dr\  out.  .ire  reduced   Overton  dis- 
covered that  m  hi--  rock}  Fori  Worth  ter- 
i.nn  .1  bona  fide  cave  was  out  of  the  ques 
non,  so  lie  remodeled  his  basement,  strip 
ping  walls  to  the  >tuds.  using  six-mil  plas- 
tic and  polvurethane,  tor  insulation,  and  a 
poultry  and  egg  refrigerator. 

ew  Orleans's  high  water  table 
posed  .in  obstacle  to  Flatt's  cellar 
plans,  so  he  converted  a  wing  ol 
his  house,  in  the  French  Quarter,  into  a 
cellar,  installing  a  backup  compressor  in 
case  the  primary  refrigeration  unit  tailed. 
In  time,  the  collection  outgrew  him.  Flatt 


transformed  hi--  living  quarters  into  a 
wine-tasting  room  and  bought  anothei 
house  to  live  in,  around  the  corner. 
Khoury  met  the  problem  ol  overcrowd 

ing  in  more  or  less  the  same  way.  "One 
evening  1  tripped  over  a  double  magnum  of 

'66  1  a  I  ache,  and  as  I  watched  the  wine 
pour  down  the  drain,  1  said,  'This  is  it!  We 
have  to  move.'"  The  next  cellar,  arranged 
tor  instant  access  and  computerized  inven- 
tory control,  had  a  capacity  tor  ahout 
40,000  bottles.  When  Khoury  outgrew  it 
as  well,  he  dug  a  second  storage  area  on  his 
pn  >pert  v ,  reserved  for  new  wines  bought  by 
the  case.  "My  total  capacity  is  now  75,000 
—God  forbid  I  fill  it!" 

Overton  and  Flatt  were  introduced  in 
the  midseventies.  Overton  quickly  in- 
volved Flatt  in  his  wine-tasting  events,  to 


LI  ryd  Fluff  m  his  tasting  room,  once  his  living  quarters.  (He  bought  another  house  to  live  in. ) 
"I'm  almost  as  concerned  about  ambience  as  about  the  wine.  " 


which  he  invited  visiting  wine  makers  and 
chefs,  as  well  as  owners  of  the  biggest  pri- 
vate cellars  in  the  country.  They  became 
known  as  The  Group  and  would  dig  liber- 
ally into  their  bins  to  contribute  to  one 
another's  wine  evenings. 

Their  first  official  gathering  was  for  Ov- 
erton's "Bicentennial  Project,  "a  tasting  of 
forty  vintages  of  Chateau  Latour  back  to 
1899.  Four  stars  of  the  wine  world  were 
present — Michael  Broadbent,  Harry 
Waugh,  Robert  Mondavi,  and  Hugh 
Johnson.  Three  years  later,  thirty-six  La- 
fites — the  best  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries — were  the  occasion  of 
another  gathering.  Baron  Elie  de  Roth- 
schild and  Cyril  Ray  joined  the  original 
guest  list.  "Tastings  like  these  have  been 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  cellaring  fine 
wine  and  advancing  the  word  about  col- 
lecting," Overton  says. 

Tastings  can  take  surprising  forms.  Last 
spring  Overton  paid  homage  to  Haut 
Brion  at  his  cattle  ranch,  northwest  of 
Austin.  In  pastures  and  corrals,  nearly  six- 
ty tasters  (among  them  the  duchesse  de 
Mouchy,  whose  grandfather  Clarence  Dil- 
lon bought  Haut  Brion  in  1935)  sampled 
eighty  vintages — fifty  reds  and  thirty  of 
the  very  rare  Haut  Brion  Blanc. 

In  1983,  Flatt  had  a  thirty-three-vin- 
tages tasting  of  Cheval  Blanc.  Two  years 
later,  he  assembled  thirty-six  vintages  of 
Chateau  Petrus,  probably  the  rarest  of 
clarets.  "It  was  a  marvelous  experience," 
he  remembers.  "At  one  point,  I  went  out 
to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  came  back 
into  the  room.  We  must  have  had  about  a 
hundred  fifty  glasses  on  the  table.  It  was 
like  walking  into  a  wine  barrel." 

No  sooner  had  the  last  drop  of  Petrus 
been  poured  than  Flatt  embarked  on  an- 
other quest:  for  Chateau  Mouton-Roth- 
schild.  Starting  with  a  base  of  nearly  forty 
vintages,  he  ferreted  out  an  additional 
three  dozen  botrles  at  auction  and  in  wine 
shops  both  here  and  abroad.  His  April 
1986  Mouton  tasting  was  unique.  "It 
would  be  virtually  impossible,"  says  Mi- 
chael Broadbent,  "to  accumulate  these 
bottles  and  re-create  the  event." 

Tastings  may  be  transitory  events,  but 
that  doesn't  bother  Khoury.  "If  you  have 
the  gift  of  tasting  and  the  gift  of  recall,  a 
few  years  later  you  can  still  remember  what 
wine  was  poured,  how  it  showed,  even  the 
company,  and  then  mentally  compare  its 
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The  whole  point  of  collecting  is  to 
consume  and  commune." 


Overton  and  friends  enjoy  a  wine  evening. 

evolution  with  the  example  in  the  glass 
before  you.  With  successive  tastings,  you 
build  a  mental  taste  bank.  No  matter  how 
many  notes  you  read,  there's  no  substitute 
for  what  you  taste  yourself." 

Since  most  of  The  Group  assembled 
their  collections  during  the  sixties  and  ear- 
ly seventies,   when  wine  was  relatively 


cheap,  they  can  afford  to  be  blase  about 
their  preferences.  So,  Lloyd  Flatt  may 
drink  '67  Lafite  or  '64  Petrus  with  a  ham- 
burger. "It  a  wine  has  reached  its  peak, 
there's  no  point  in  holding  on  to  it,"  he 
explains. "So  guests  shouldn't  be  shocked 
to  see  us  serving  a  '29  Chambertin  with  an 
ordinary  meal.  We  regularly  drink  wines 
from  the  forties  and  fifties.  They're  show- 
ing very  well  now.  Wines  from  the  thir- 
ties, twenties,  and  earlier  are  another  mat- 
ter. I  call  them  curiosities  and  usually 
reserve  them  for  quaffing  in  the  company 
of  other  serious  wine  buffs." 

Like  Overton  and  Flatt,  Khoury  places 
emphasis  on  the  context  a  wine  is  served 
in.  "I've  always  thought  of  wines  along 
with  food.  I've  never  cared  much  for  open- 
ing a  bottle  on  its  own  outside  a  tasting." 
Khoury  has  engaged  most  of  the  top  south- 
ern California  chefs  to  come  cook  for  him 
at  home.  He  has  also  invited  Alain  Chapel 
and  Michel  Guerard.  "However,  we 
choose  the  wines  before  the  menu,"  he 
says.  "I  have  three  criteria:  the  nature  of 
the  occasion — formal,  fun,  et  cetera;  the 


Can  one  collect  wine  today? 


Flatt:  "Today's  collector  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  every  cru,  but  all  that 
means  is  that  he  should  narrow  his 
focus.  Wine  may  have  been  cheaper  when 
I  started  out,  but  so  was  everything  else.  I 
haven't  stopped  buying  cars  either.  Wine 
is  inflationary,  of  course,  but  I've  found 
that  even  at  expensive  auctions,  some- 
thing always  slips  by  unnoticed  at  an 
incredible  bargain  price.  You  have  to  stay 
alert  and  do  some  price  cross-referencing 
before  you  attend  the  sale." 

Overton:  "Form  a  tasters  panel  and  pool 

resources.   Do  your  learning  with  lesser 

wines  and  work  up.  Enlist  an  experienced 

taster  to  monitor  your  group.  Concentrate 

on  key  Bordeaux  vintages  like  '70,  '75, 

'78,  '81,  and  '83.  Ferret  out  some  of  the 

earlier  classics  like  '55  or  '53.  Older  wine 

gives  you  insight  into  the  present  vintages. 

Don't  overlook  some  of  the  excellent 

Brunello  di  Montalcino  and  Barolo  from 

Grab  California  cabernets  from  '68, 

74.  i  nd  '78.  Ironically,  collectors  concen- 

ed  wines  yet  regularly  consume 

illing  for  whites.  There  are  great 


white  Burgundies  and  a  wealth  of  chardon- 
nays  worth  cellaring.  Don't  overlook  port 
and  Sauternes.  It's  a  shame  to  serve  a  meal 
with  fine  wines  only  to  be  left  in  the  lurch 
over  dessert  and  coffee. " 

Khoury:  "I  never  buy  a  wine  I  haven't 
tasted.  Though  I  have  paid  more  by  wait- 
ing to  try  them,  I  have  also  avoided  costly 
mistakes."  He  hazards  that  in  one  season 
at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  at  least  60  to 
70  percent  of  his  collection  could  be 
matched — with  a  very  big  checkbook.  But 
the  neophyte  should  start  with  the  basics. 
"There  are  good  buys  in  young  port,  Ma- 
deira, Champagne,  and  German  wines. 
Then  there  are  so-called  off-vintages,  like 
'74  La  Mission  Haut  Brion  and  '80  Mar- 
gaux,  which  are  good  value."  California 
favorites  include  Mondavi,  Heit:,  Cay- 
mus,  Stag's  Leap,  BV,  and  Trefethen;  Jor- 
dan, Stony  Hill,  Chalone,  and  Mayaca- 
mas,  in  chardonnays.  Khoury  tries  to 
replace  what  he  consumes.  He  is  not  buy- 
ing ports  after  '77.  "Given  the  time  it  takes 
for  port  to  mature,  at  my  age  you  have  to  be 
an  optimist  or  enjoy  young  wine." 


people  attending — some  are  more  inter- 
ested in  wine  than  others;  and,  finally,  the 
time  of  year — I  avoid  serious  wines  in  sum- 
mer. I  never  hesitate  to  serve  rare  wines  to 
knowledgeable  people.  When  M.  Borie 
from  Chateau  Ducru  Beaucaillou  visited,  I 
opened  a  1900  Ducru  in  his  honor.  When 
Eric  de  Rothschild  came,  I  offered  an  1870 
Lafite;  with  friends  like  Overton  and  Flatt, 
I'd  serve  a  series  of  La  Tache,  like  '62,  '52, 
'45,  and  '37,  just  to  see  how  they're  doing. 
Even  when  my  wife  and  I  dine  alone,  we 
open  interesting  bottles.  Right  now  we're 
enjoying  '62  clarets,  '78  chardonnays,  '71 
and  '78  white  Burgundies. 

"It's  important  not  to  overwhelm  guests 
who  aren't  great  oenophiles  by  serving  sev- 
en or  eight  wines  at  a  sitting.  Start  with 
Taittinger  Champagne,  which  is  easy  on 
the  palate.  Then  go  on  to  fun,  light 
whites,  definitely  not  a  Montrachet. 
Next,  a  simple,  ready-to-drink  Bordeaux 
from  '73  or  '71.  Finally,  select  one  great 
red  such  as  a  '61  from  the  same  chateau." 

A  substantial  wine  cellar  should  have  a 
vintage  to  match  just  about  every  impor- 
tant date.  When  Overton  turned  fifty,  last 
year,  he  faced  a  problem.  Ports  from  '35  are 
particularly  good,  but  it  was  a  bad  year  for 
wine.  To  save  the  day,  he  called  the  occa- 
sion a  "big-bottle  affair"  and  opened  Jero- 
boams (equal  to  six  bottles)  and  imperiales 
(equal  to  eight),  mostly  from  the  fifties,  for 
his  fifty  guests.  "I've  always  wanted  to  test 
the  theory  that  wine  in  larger  bottles  tastes 
better  and  lasts  longer  than  fifths  do,"  says 
Overton.  "I  confess,  these  bottles  didn't 
differ  much  from  an  ordinary  magnum." 

It  was  at  the  Overton  birthday  that 
Michael  Broadbent  remarked,  "I  think  the 
entrance  of  these  connoisseurs  as  a  group  is 
very  positive.  They  combine  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  buying  and  consuming. 
Though  they  are  uncommercial,  their  tast- 
ings are  reported,  which  does  the  field  a  lot 
of  good.  They  also  answer  the  question 
'Who  the  devil  buys  these  wines  and 
drinks  them?'  They  do.  Yet  they  never 
hoard,  never  sell.  An  immense  amount  of 
top-class  wine  goes  into  their  cellars, 
where  it  stays  until  they  drink  the  stuff." 
Robert  Mondavi  put  it  more  succinctly: 
"Without  people  like  you,"  he  told  his 
host,  "fine  wine  has  no  meaning."  □ 

Peter  D.  Meltzer  is  a  New  York  free-lance 
wine  and  food  writer. 
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The  art  of  communication. 

From  the  beginning,  we've  been 
committed  to  achieving  excellence 
in  communications.  It's  only  natural 
for  us  to  support  excellence  in  the 
arts  that  communicate. 
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Musical  autographs: 

valuable,  rare, 

and  getting  rarer 

by  robin  duthy 
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Debussy  and  a  page  from  manuscript  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  sold  in  1982  for  $385,000. 


When  it  came  to  writing  checks,  Pierpont 
Morgan  could  he  quick  on  the  draw.  So 
[<  >ng  as  the  thing  he  was  offered  had  class — 
and  especially  if  there  was  a  risk  of  missing 
it — he  would  clinch  a  deal  on  the  spot.  On 
one  huying  trip  to  Florence  in  1911  he  was 
offered  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Bee- 
thoven's Opus  96 — the  tenth  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin.  Even  in  those  days,  a 
complete  autograph  of  any  Beethoven 
piece  was  very  rare. 

Morgan  would  probably  have  grabbed 
this  morsel  in  any  case,  but  to  make  it  more 
alluring  the  dealer — whose  grandson  Albi 
Rosenthal  is  the  top  dealer  in  the  world  of 
music  today — had  two  great  soloists,  one 
of  them  Jan  Kubelik,  on  hand  to  perform 
the  piece.  By  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, the  manuscript  had  become  in  Mor- 
gan's mind  a  "must,"  and  it  thus  became 
part  of  that  great  collection  now  at  New 
York's  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

[-or  over  a  century,  musical  au  ographs 
remained  the  province  of  musicologists. 
Their  interest  in  the  field  was  legitimate, 
and  their  dominance  of  the  market  meant 

I  hahy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 


that  prices  moved  but  slowly.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  investors  have  begun  to  enter 
the  scene,  pushing  prices  to  an  all-time 
high.  Sotheby's  and  Stargardt,  in  Mar- 
burg, West  Germany,  share  most  o(  the 
auction  business,  the  Sotheby's  turnover 
in  this  sector  having  risen  by  a  factor  of 
twenty  since  1980.  Prices  have  been  rising 
steadily,  though  early  in  1986  some  parts 
of  the  market  began  to  cool  off. 

The  jump  in  volume  at  Sotheby's  owes 
much  to  dynamic  auctioneering  and  is  sur- 
prising in  a  field  where  the  supply  of  inter- 
esting material  really  is  drying  up.  Dealers 
habitually  complain  of  shortages  in  their 
various  fields,  yet  in  the  case  of  music  auto- 
graphs they  have  good  reason.  More  than 
in  other  areas,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow 
of  the  best  manuscripts  into  public  collec- 
tions tor  over  a  century. 

A  few  professional  musicians,  including 
Toscanini  and  Alfred  Cortot,  were  serious 
collectors,  but  most  lacked  the  resources 
ro  collect  or,  if  they  did  collect,  chose  an 
area  unrelated  to  their  daily  grind.  Over 
the  years,  private  collectors  have  tended 
to  be  amateur  musicians  with  a  deep  love 
of  music  but  insufficient  gifts  to  perform 
professionally,  who  earn  enough  as  bank- 


ers, diplomats,  or  whatever  to  indulge 
their  tastes.  But  even  these,  whether  for 
charitable  motives  or  for  the  tax  breaks, 
have  been  leaving  their  collections  to  pub- 
lic institutions. 

The  natural  objective  of  every  music 
library  is  to  build  a  collection  of  its  coun- 
try's best  composers.  Over  and  above  this 
basic  concern,  however,  many  American 
and  some  Japanese  institutions  have  been 
buying  European  manuscripts,  while  Euro- 
pean collections  aim  for  a  spread  of  music 
from  other  European  countries  in  addition 
to  their  own. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Paul  Sacher 
Foundation,  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  earlier 
this  year,  some  great  autographs  were  put 
on  view,  including  those  of  Stravinsky's 
Rite  of  Spring  (bought  at  Sotheby's  in  1982 
for  $525,000),  Schoenberg's  Five  Orches- 
tral Pieces,  and  Strauss's  Metamorphosen. 
Lutoslawski,  Boulez,  Dutilleux,  and  other 
important  figures  in  twentieth-century 
music  were  on  hand  to  honor  Paul  Sacher, 
himself  a  distinguished  conductor.  As  a 
twenty-year-old  student  in  1926,  Sacher 
founded  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  and 

First  page  of  Beethoven' s  Violin  Sonata, 
Opus  96 — dense,  chaotic  jungles  of  notes. 
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The  "watch  that  won't  show 
the  passing  of  time. 

Two  of  the  hardest  substances  on  earth  -  sapphire  crystal  and  titanium 
carbide  -  have  been  combined  to  create  the  scratchproof  crystal, 
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Handel  and  page  201  of  Messiah.  His 

vigorous,  fluent  ealligraphy  looks  like 

"hordes  of  fat  black  ants .  .  .  speedily  and 

busily  pressing  ahead  of  one  another.  " 

after  marrying  an  heiress  of  the  Swiss  phar- 
maceuticals giant  Hoffman  La  Roche  was 
in  a  position  to  commission  major  new 
works  from  many  of  this  century's  leading 
composers,  among  them  Strauss,  Bartok, 
and  Britten. 

Sacher's  latest  coup  was  to  land  the 
enormously  important  Stravinsky  archive. 
On  hearing  that  Sat  her's  hid  of  $5  million 
had  been  accepted  by  Stravinsky's  heirs, 
the  dealer  Albi  Rosenthal,  who  had  so  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  the  terms,  quipped, 
"Valium  vinat  omnia. " 

Other  bidders  included  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  Frederick  Koch,  whose 
unlimited  funds  have  forced  up  prices  for 
Verdi  and  Debussy  material.  Some  collec- 
tors got  the  impression  that  auctioneers 
were  setting  their  reserves  and  estimates 
with  Koch  in  mind.  If  so,  they  were  over- 
playing their  hand,  tor  Koch's  agents  have 
recently  been  holding  off. 

Can  this  fascination  with  autograph 
music  be  explained?  Anything  connected 
with  the  creative  process  of  an  artist  or 
sculptor  now  has  some  value.  In  the  case  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  most  highly  valued,  though  there  is  a 
market  for  preliminary  sketches,  letters, 
and  related  material.  In  the  case  of  per- 
forming arts,  the  final  product  cannot  be 
bought.  Though  you  can  buy  a  record,  a 
tape,  or  even  a  printed  score,  you  can  find 
the  composer  himself  in  the  thick  of  the 
creative  process  only  by  studying  the  auto- 
manuscript. 
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The  experience  of  playing  Beethoven's 
Appassionata  Sonata  from  the  original 
score  or  even  hearing  it  played  with  the 
score  in  your  hand  would  be  momentous. 
Musicologists  also  dream  of  discovering  an 
unknown  or  revised  score  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  with  a  galaxy  of  annotations  in 


Beethoven's  own  hand,  or  a  long-lost  Mo- 
zart piano  concerto.  However,  such  dis- 
coveries are  rare.  Richard  Strauss's  very 
last  song  recently  came  to  light — not  one 
of  the  famous  Four  Last  Songs,  but  a  minor 
piece  sent  to  his  old  flame  the  soprano 
Maria  Jerit:a,  who  had  often  sung  the  Mar- 


Richard  Wagner 
Claude  Debussy 

Cnoacchino  Rossini 

Frederic  Chopin 

Giacomo  Puccini 

Hugo  Wolf 

Robert  Schumann 

Camille  Saint-Saens 

Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart 

Maurice  Ravel 

Johannes  Brahms 

Richard  Strauss 


A  DOZEN  MARKET  POINTERS 

Autograph  libretto  of  Lohengrin,  1845  $250,000 

Autograph  manuscript  of  the  song  "Colloque  Senti-     $60,000 
mentale,"  the  text  by  Verlaine,  1904 

Autograph  full-score  manuscript  of  the  Cantata  in  hon-     $52,000 
or  of  the  visit  of  Francis  I  to  Naples,  1819 

Autograph  manuscript  of  part  of  the  Variations  on     $48,000 
Mozart's  "La  ci  darem  la  mano,"  1827 

Autograph  working  manuscript  of  part  oiMadama  But-    $36,000 
terfly,  including  two  early  versions  of  Pinkerton's  fare- 
well to  Butterfly,   "Addio  fiorito  asil  de  letizia  e 
d'amore,"  ca.  1904 

Autograph  manuscript  of  the  song  "Beherzigung  I,"  a    $25,000 
setting  of  a  poem  by  Goethe,  1887 

Autograph  manuscript  of  the  "Birthday  March"  for    $21,000 
piano  duet,  Op.  85,  no.  1,  1849 

Autograph  manuscript  of  the  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,     $20,000 
and  Cello  in  F  Major,  1864 

Autograph  manuscript  of  a  cadenza  for  the  first  move-     $18,000 
ment  of  the  Piano  Concerto  Op.  3,  no.  1,  by  Johann 
Samuel  Schroeter,  1771  or  1772 

Autograph  manuscript  of  the  piano  piece  "A   la    $18,000 
Maniere  de  Borodine,"  1914 

Manuscript  of  the  Harpsichord  Concerto  in  C  Minor  by    $  1 0,000 
C.P.E.  Bach  with  extensive  autograph  annotations  by 
Brahms,  1862 

Autograph  manuscript  of  sketches  for  the  "Duett  Con-       $3,700 
certino,"  tor  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  orchestra,  1946 
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Circa  1765. 
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n  Der  Roscnkavalier.  Unknown 

.:  Jeritza  died,  in  1982,  the  piece 

>ld  amid  much  razzmatazz  at  Sothe- 

for  $55,000  and  later  performed  hy 

I  km  Te  Kanawa  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  in 

New  York.  It  proved  to  be  a  slight  work, 

not  fully  scored  and  of  mainly  musicologi- 

cal  interest. 

A  music  manuscript  is  valued  for  more 
than  some  sentimental  association  with  a 
composer.  Indeed,  it  can  he  a  more  impor- 

AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS 

SHOW  THE  COMPOSER  IN  THE 

THICK  OF  CREATION. 

tant  document  than  a  literary  manuscript, 
for  whereas  the  working  draft  of  a  sonnet 
by  Shakespeare  would  be  of  interest  as  a 
way  of  showing  the  creative  act  in  prog- 
ress, the  final  printed  version  is  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  poet's  intention.  The 
printed  version  of  a  piece  of  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  do  justice  to  the  com- 
poser's intentions. 

The  musicologist  Emanuel  Winternitz 
once  described  print  as  a  coarse  web 
through  which  passes  much  that  is  impor- 
tant to  living  music.  The  printed  versions 
of  Bach  and  Mozart  suppress  many  of  the 


delicate  shadings  of  the  autographs.  And, 
Winternitz  wondered,  what  of  the  sizes 
and  shadings  of  the  notes  themselves,  as 
drawn  by  the  composer,  which  often  sug- 
gest hidden  accents  and  dynamics? 


Mozart  and  a  page  from  The  Marriage 

of  Figaro  (folio  I) — a  beautifully  balanced, 

rhythmic  flow  to  notes. 

Though  one  would  be  wrong  to  infer  too 
much  from  a  composer's  hand,  it  can  nev- 
ertheless be  suggestive.  Many  of  Handel's 
pages,  Winternitz  wrote,  resemble 
"hordes  oi  fat  black  ants  .  .  .  speedily 
and  busily  pressing  ahead  of  one  another. 
Debussy's  neat  and  minute  clusters  of 
noteheads  make  each  of  his  pages  look  like 
a  bed  of  tender  young  grape  hyacinths. 
The  dense,  chaotic  jungles  of  Beethoven's 
sketches  contrast  sharply  with  the  gigantic 
and  intricate  clockworks  and  the  architec- 
tural blueprints  of  the  scores  of  Stravinsky 
and  Bartok." 

Tempo  marks  were  rare  in  early  music 


Private  banking  at  Morgan: 
financial  professionalism 


you  can  count  on 


Individuals  and  their  privately  held  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States  rely 
on  Morgan's  Private  Banking  services  to 
protect  and  increase  their  capital. 

They  find  that  having  direct  access 
to  an  experienced  hanker  who  provides 
advice  and  attention  to  detail  makes  a 
difference  in  their  personal  affairs  and 
husiness  interests.  Our  clients  value  the 
fact  that  their  Morgan  banker  can  draw 
on  the  worldwide  resources  and  finan- 
cial skills  of  a  major  money  center  hank. 


And  they  appreciate  the  confidentiality 
of  their  relationship  with  Morgan. 

An  invitation  from  Morgan 
Learn  how  our  banking,  investment, 
and  safekeeping  capabilities  can  benefit 
you.  To  arrange  for  a  Morgan  represen- 
tative to  visit  with  you  at  your  conven- 
ience, write  or  call  Peter  E.  Guernsey  Jr., 
Vice  President,  National  Department, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10036, 
at  (212)  997-3815. 
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MaNFRED  WILD,  a  native  of  Idar-Oberstein,  West  Germany,  the  center  of  European  hardstone  carving  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  a  third  generation  createur  des  objets  d'art  from  a  family  whose  works  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  purveyed 
by  the  finest  jewelers  in  Europe.  Herr  Wild's  artistic  creations  include  flowers,  animals,  cameos,  peasant  figures  and  armorial 
decorations  in  the  style  of  Faberge.  His  works  are  represented  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Harvard  Museums,  the  Seiko  Collection  in  TbJ^o^he  Rahmhof 
Gallery  in  Frankfort  and  in  extensive  private  collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  J 

The  falcon,  eight  inches  in  length  and  weighing  approximately  4,500  carats,  is  carved  froth  a  s^le  piece 

of  pink  morganite.  The  feet,  nib  and  leash  are  18K  yellow  gold  and  the  eyes  are  cabochonfrpphires.- 

The  glove  and  base  are  smoky  quartz  with  18K  yellow  gold  mounts.  Overall%ight  i$4en  inches.    -• 
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Limoges  enamel,  18ct  and  pearl 

brooch  of  water-sprites:  French 

circa  1870 

$2,200 

Enamel,  diamond,  pearl  and  1  Set 

pendant  in  the  style  ot  Giuliano: 

English  circa  1880:  in  original 

fitted  case: 

retailed  by  Garrard  &  Co. 

514,950 
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Part  of  Chopin's  Variations  on  Mozart's 
"La  ci  darem  la  mano,  "  Opus  2. 

because  it  was  often  written  to  he  per- 
formed locally,  where  the  talents  and  tem- 
peraments of  the  performers  would  be  well 
known  to  the  composer,  who  might  him- 
self be  directing  the  performance.  From 
1600  to  the  present,  however,  the  growing 
number  of  tempo  indications  and  expres- 
sion marks  such  as  phrasing  slurs,  accents, 
and  directions  for  touch,  fingering,  pedal- 
ing, bowing,  and  breathing  have  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  autograph  as  the  sole 
indicator  of  the  composer's  intentions. 

The  autograph  manuscript,  moreover, 
can  reveal  much  of  the  composer's  state  of 
mind.  In  1751,  while  writing  the  chorus 

DEBUSSY'S  NEAT  NOTEHEADS 

LOOK  LIKE  TENDER 

YOUNG  GRAPE  HYACINTHS. 

"How  Dark,  O  Lord,  Are  Thy  Decrees"  for 
his  oratorio  Jephtha,  Handel  recorded  that 
he  suffered  an  attack  oi  blindness  after 
composing  the  passage  "All  hid  from  mor- 
tal sight."  Ten  days  later,  he  was  better 
and  resumed  work.  On  a  later  page  of  the 
score  we  find,  in  an  aria  sung  bv  Jephtha's 
wife,  the  words  "still  I'm  oi  Thee  pos- 
sessed" crossed  out  and  replaced,  in  a  rath- 
er shaky  hand,  with  the  words  "sweet  as 
sight  to  the  blind." 

Handel  manuscripts  are  rare,  though 
four  of  his  lost  choral  works  of  1 707  were 
recently  found  in  a  toy  cupboard  in  Eng- 
land and  fetched  $135,000  at  auction, 
even  though  they  were  in  the  hand  of  Han- 
del's scribes. 

Copyists,  rather  than  forgers,  are  a 
problem  tor  the  collector.  For  example, 
only  about  five  of  Bach's  compositions 
were  published  in  his  lifetime;  the  rest 
were  laboriously  copied  out  by  students.  A 
cantata  in  Bach's  own  hand  fetched 
$330,000  in  1982,  though  if  it  had  been  in 
the  hand  of  Meissner,  Bach's  best-known 
copyist,  it  might  have  fetched  no  more 
than  510,000. 

Furthermore,  copyists  sometimes  imi- 


The  galleries  listed  below  car 
an  extensive  selection  of  works 

G.H.  Rothe 
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Know  Someone  to  Become 

A  Passport  Member? 

It  never  hurts  to  be  recommended  Dy  some- 
one who  knows  your  tastes  and  interests.  So 
being  a  reader  of  Connoisseur  is  an  excellent 
recommendation.  By  inference  it  tells  what 
your  travel  tastes  are  likely  to  be. 

Passport  is  an  unusual  12-page  monthly  let- 
ter for  discriminating  travelers.  Most  of  its 
members  have  broad  travel  horizons  and 
curious  minds.  They  know  good  from  bad. 
They  are  not  pinching  pennies.  Passport  tells 
them  about  unusual  and  culturally  in- 
teresting attractions  all  over  the  world  - 
things  which  are  current  and  up-to-date: 
what's  just  opened  in  Paris,  London,  or  Rome 
last  week  -  or  what  is  going  to  open  next 
week.  And  not  just  cultural  attractions,  but 
also  charming  new  restaurants  and  inns  that 
haven't  been  discovered  yet. 

If  Passport  sounds  appealing,  we'd  be 
delighted  to  have  you  join  us.  A  one-year 
membership  is  $45,  and  if  it's  not  exactly 
what  you  expected,  you'll  have  a  full  refund 
anytime  during  the  course  of  your 
membership. 


Yes,  I  am  a  Connoisseur  subscriber,  and  I'd 
like  to  become  a  Passport  member. 

□  My  check  for  $45  is  enclosed. 
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From  Bach's  Cantata  112  (folio  1),  on  Psalm 
25:  "Der  Hen  1st  Mein  Getreuer  Hirt.  " 

tated  the  style  of  their  masters,  out  of 
admiration  rather  than  a  desire  to  mislead. 
Julius  Rietz  painstakingly  copied  Mendels- 
sohn's hand,  and  various  copyists  of  Mo- 
zart, Chopin,  Puccini,  Wagner,  and 
Schoenherg,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
famous  composers,  all  present  their  special 
problems. 

Over  the  years,  composers  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of  their 
manuscripts.  When  pressed  for  money 
during  the  Second  World  War,  Richard 
Strauss  made  and  sold  copies  of  several 
compositions. 

Though  prices  overall  have  risen  around 
300  percent  since  1975,  they  do  not  seem 
excessive,  considering  the  rarity  and  his- 
torical importance  of  the  material.  Part  of 
an  autograph  oi  Chopin's  Variations  on 
Mozart's  "La  ci  darem  la  mano"  was 
recently  bought  for  $45,000.  Chopin  per- 
formed the  Variations  at  his  first  concert 
in  Vienna,  in  1829,  to  great  acclamation, 
and  it  was  of  this  piece  that  Robert  Schu- 
mann wrote  in  a  review,  after  hearing  it  in 
Leipzig  two  years  later,  "Hats  off,  gentle- 
men, a  genius!" 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  Wagner's 
overture  to  Taniihauser,  consisting  of  eight 
pages — the  composition  draft  on  two  and 
three  staves — was  unsold  at  $140,000  in 
London  last  May,  though  that  sum  was 
certainly  not  immense,  considering  that 
this  was  one  of  the  last  major  Wagner 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Model,  Nina  Reeves/ 
Ford;  shoe  and  bag,  courtesy  Vivier;  stockings,  Fogal; 
chair,  Second  Hand  Rose,  N.Y.C.  Page  5:  (top  left) 
Detail,  from  The  Nutcracker,  courtesy  Rouhen  Ter- Aru- 
tunian;  (top  middle)  Mary-  Ellen  Mark/Visages;  (top 
right  1  Nicolas  Poussin,  Venus  and  Adorns,  ca.  1627-28, 
detail;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  39"  x  53";  courtesy 
Kimbell  An  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  (bottom  left) 
Mark  Hanauer/Onyx;  (bottom  nght)  model,  Lynn 
Thomas/Ford;  shoes,  courtesy  Vivier;  leather  pants, 
North  Beach  Leather,  stockings,  Fogal;  stool,  Furniture 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  N.Y.C.  Page  30:  Silver 
Scrolls  Collection,  Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem.  Page  32: 
(bottom  nght)  Courtesy  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Page  46:  (top)  Joseph  Stella,  Tree  of  My 
Life,  1919;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  83"2"  x  75"2"; 
courtesy  Christie's  New  York;  (bottom  left)  Georges 
Braque,  Femme  Lisant£,191 1;  courtesy  Sotheby's  Lon- 
don;*1 A.D.A.G.P.,  Paris/V.A.G.A., New  York,  1986; 
(bottom  right)  Pieter  Brueghel  III,  Interior;  medium,  on 
panel;  courtesy  Phillips  London.  Page  48:  Gold-and- 
Enamel  Musical  Quarter  Repeating  Grande  Sonnerie 
Clock  Watch,  by  Simon  Gounoulhou,  Geneva,  1810 
(top  watch);  Musical  Gold-and-Enamel  Minute  Repeat- 
ing Automation  with  Alarm,  Simon  Gounoulhou,  Gen- 
eva, 1810;  courtesy  Sotheby's  New  York.  Page  58:  Pho- 
to, all  rtghts  reserved.  Pages  80  and  81  (right):  Copy 
photos,  courtesy  Aperture-Burden  Gallery,  New  York 
(2).  Pages  81  (left).  82,  and  83:  Copy  photos,  Scott 
Hyde  Photography  (4).  Page  87:  Model,  Chene  Butter/ 
Ford.  Pages  88-89:  Model,  Chene  Butter/Ford.  Page  90: 
Models,  (left)  Nina  Reeves/Ford,  (right)  Cathy 
Deutsch/Gilla-Roos.  Page  91:  Model,  Chene  Butter/ 
Ford.  Pages  92  and  94  (bottom):  Painting,  Pieter  Saen- 
redam,  Intenor  of  the  Buur  Church,  Utrecht,  1645; 
medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  58.4  cm  x49.5  cm;  Kimbell 
An  Museum.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Page  94:  (top)  Date, 
ca.  1835;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  25.1  cm  x  30.6 
cm.  Page  95:  (middle  left)  Unknown  artist,  Commode  a 
Vantaux,  French  (Pans),  ca.  1710;  medium,  oak,  ve- 
neered with  ebony,  brass,  pewter,  and  tortoiseshell,  gilt 
bronze  mounts,  marble  top;  size,  H:  78.5  cm,  W:  131.5 
cm,  D:  710  cm;  (top  right)  medium,  reed  pen,  quill  pen 
and  brown  ink;  size,  31.8  cm  x  24. 3  cm;  (bottom) 
medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  38.5  cm  x  47.5  cm.  Page  96: 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  74.8  cm  x  60  cm;  e 
S.A.B.A.M.,  Belgium/V.A.G.A.,  New  York,  1986; 
photo,  Bob  Wharton.  Page  97:  (top)  Signed  by  Douns  as 
painter,  potted  by  Python,  Attic  Red-Figure  Kylix,  ca. 
480 B.C.;  medium,  terra-cotta;  size,  H:  13.3  cm,  D:  32.4 
cm,  W:  40.7  cm;  (bottom  left)  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  105.3  cm  x  129.9  cm;  photo,  Bob  Wharton;  (bot- 
tom right)  medium,  oil  on  copper;  size,  21  "8"  x  265'8". 
Page  98;  Date,  ca.  1430;  medium,  tempera  and  gold  on 
wood;  size,  lO9'^"  x  93'8";  photo,  Michael  Bodycomb. 
Page  99:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  8"4"  x6J/4"; 
(bottom)  Jean  Fouquet  and  Followers  of  the  Bedford 
Master  and  Maitre  Francois,  Illuminated  Manuscript, 
folios  lv-2.  Pages  102-03:  Models,  Pam  Ross/Click, 
(hand  only)  Elizabeth  Barbour/Ford.  Page  105:  Model, 
Pam  Ross/Click.  Pages  106-09:  Photos,  from  The  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life"  Book,  by  Jeanme  Basinger;  reprinted  by 
permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.;  copyright®  1986  by 
Wesleyan  University  Film  Archive.  Pages  1 1 1  (bot- 
tom), 112,  and  113  (bottom):  Copywork,  James  Wel- 
ling (4).  Pages  114-15  (right),  116  (top),  117  (top  and 
bottom),  118  (top),  and  119:  Photos,  Sandi  Hedrich/ 
Hednch-Blessing  (6).  Page  1 17:  (center)  Photo,  Rhoda 
L.  Yin.  Pages  120-22  and  124:  Photos,  Mark  Hanauer/ 
Onyx  (4).  Page  134:  Folio  1.  Page  152:  (bottom)  Model, 
Chris  Ives  wearing  clothes  from  the  1987  spring  line; 
courtesy  Bill  Robinson,  New  York.  October  1986  issue: 
Pages  1 12-13:  Ptn,  Petochi  &  Gorevic.  Page  137:  Cap- 
tion conection,  Bernard  Berenson,  1955,  in  Rome. 
Page  161 :  Caption  conection,  Jean-Claude  Lapne  pours 
a  martini. 

VIVIER  ACCESSORIES  DETAILS:  Page  87:  Dress, 
Dianne  B.,  Victor  Edelstein;  bracelet,  Wendy  Gell; 
stockings,  "Dijon,"  Fogal.  Pages  88-89:  Cape  and 
gloves,  Isabel  Canovas;  stockings,  Givenchy;  white 
gloves,  LaCrasia.  Page  90:  (left)  Dress,  Thereza  De  Val- 
entin; stockings,  Givenchy;  (right)  dress,  Tracey  Mills; 
stockings,  "Rose,"  Fogal;  gloves,  Thereza  De  Valentin; 
bracelet,  Wendy  Gell.  Page  91:  Dress,  Norma  Kamali; 
stockings,  Fogal,  gloves,  Naomi  Misle. 
PERFUME  ACCESSORIES  DETAILS:  Page  102:  Chi- 
na, silverware,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  vase,  Cham- 
pagne glasses,  Tiffany;  tablecloth,  Anichini  Gallery; 
rocks,  Standard  Aromatics  Inc.;  eamngs,  Bulgari; 
blouse,  Linea  Z. 
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The  Gift  That 
Keeps  on  giving 


3-BOXCLUB  Order  No.  112. .  .$4395 delivered 
Surprise  'em  with  gorgeous  gift  boxes  for  Christ- 
mas. February  and  March! 
5-BOX  CLUB  Order  No.  142. .  $6995  delivered 
Keeps  coming  and  coming  —  Christmas.  March. 
May.  July,  September. 


8-BOX  C  LUB  Order  No.  152 . .  $  10995  delivered 
Delight  'em  to  pieces  again  and  again.  Christmas. 
Feb..  March.  May.  July.  Aug..  Sept..  Nov. 
12-BOXCLL'B  Order  No.  202.  $16695  delivered 
Flabbergasting.  A  gorgeous  gift  every  single 
month  of  the  vear. 


Not  one  person  in  1000  ever  gets  such  fresh-from-the-orchard  gifts.  They're 
just  not  available  in  any  store.  And  as  for  quality,  it's  guaranteed:  You  and 
those  who  receive  your  gifts  must  be  completely  pleased  or  we'll  make  things 
right.  That's  a  promise. 

AND  IT'S  SO  EASY!  Just  call  800-547-3033*  and  give  us  your  list  of  names. 
We'll  send,  by  priority  mail,  a  gold -em  bossed  Certificate  of  Membership 
booklet,  with  your  name  shown  as  sender.  The  booklet  describes  each  gift 
shipment  to  come,  beginning  at  Christmas .  .  .  and  each  handsome  gift  package 
also  carries  your  personal  greeting.  Impressive  .  .  .  exclusive  .  .  .  delicious! 


rters:  800-452-3028 
*"s:  800-547-1492 
1503)776-2400 
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Dept.  74,  Medford,  Oregon  97501 
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pieces  that  remained  in  private  hands. 

Bv  comparison,  prices  for  memorabilia 
seem  absurdly  high.  An  autograph  receipt 
signed  by  Beethoven  for  600  florins  re- 
ceived as  maintenance  allowance  from 
Prince  Rudolf  Kinsley's  treasury  fetched  no 
less  than  $  1 1 ,000,  a  colossal  price  for  such 
a  trivial  item,  especially  considering  that  a 
stunning  Beethoven  letter  to  Antonie  von 

WHEN  VERDI  SAW  THE 

MS.  OF  THE  EROICA  HE  SILENTLY 

RAISED  HIS  HAT. 

Brentano,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  "Im- 
mortal Beloved"  of  Beethoven's  mysteri- 
ous unsent  letter,  changed  hands  for 
$80,000. 

The  argument  here  is  that  most  major 
collections  aim  to  build  a  significant 
archive  of  papers,  correspondence,  and 
working  and  final  manuscripts  of  their 
chosen  composers.  For  that  reason,  every 
scrap  of  paper  and  piece  of  music,  whether 
by  Bach  or  Gershwin,  is  worth  having. 
Unlike  the  field  of  painting,  where  major 
galleries  tend  to  look  down  their  noses  at 
minor  works,  the  music  market  more  or 
less  underwrites  a  value  for  quite  marginal 
material. 

Bargains  in  this  field  are  rare,  among 
not  only  great  but  even  minor  composers. 
Good  value,  however,  can  still  be  found  in 
early,  unattributed  music.  A  small  book  of 
sixteenth-century  lute  music  was  recently 
sold  for  around  $2,000,  while  a  fascinating 
seventeenth-century'  English  anthology  of 
music  for  the  lyra  viol  sold  at  auction  not 
long  ago  for  a  mere  $4,500. 

But  even  for  musicians,  these  may  seem 
obscure  things  to  collect,  and  serious 
buyers  see  the  twentieth  century  as  having 
greater  potential.  Composers'  reputations 
take  time  to  build,  and  many  modern  ones 
must  be  very  far  from  their  peak.  After  all, 
until  the  1870s,  anyone  referring  to  Bach 
would  almost  certainly  have  had  Carl  Phil- 
ipp  Emanuel,  or  Johann  Christian,  or 
some  other  of  the  sons  in  mind,  rather 
than  the  great,  and  now  universally  pre- 
ferred, Johann  Sebastian  Bach  himself. 

Some  major  reratings  in  twentieth-cen- 
tury music  have  already  taken  place, 
though  fashion  in  music  is  less  fickle  than 
in  art  and  the  standing  of  many  quite  radi- 
cal modern  composers  is  growing  all  the 
time.  When  Verdi  set  eyes  on  the  manu- 
script ot  Beethoven's  Eroica  in  Vienna,  he 
silently  raised  his  hat.  The  same  reverence 
for  the  best  of  this  century's  music  is 
already  felt,  and  prices  tor  the  autograph 
scores  must  have  a  long  way  to  climb.  D 
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from  page  42) 

in  between  for  work,  love,  and 

errant  and  inconsequential  nar- 

trembles  on  its  course  as  the  artist's 

nervous,   energetic  pen  does,   while  it 

sketches  these  now  fabulous,  now  homely 

and  intimate  scenes. 

The  drawings  sparkle  and  seethe  with 
charmed  life,  inviting  smiles,  but  an  un- 
dercurrent of  surreal  strangeness  makes 
them  disquieting.  Is  it  the  ominous  ambi- 
guity of  masked  faces?  The  ambivalent  fas- 
cination of  deformity  replicated  in  tumul- 
tuous crowds  of  tall,  humped  figures?  Sure- 
ly Punchinellos  speak  some  unknown  Ian- 


Punchinello:  seething  with  charmed  life. 

guage — hisses,  gurgles,  or  bitter  cries. 

The  drawings  survived  as  an  entity  for 
over  a  century,  to  be  sold  piecemeal  in 
1920.  This  book  reunites  seventy-seven  of 
the  original  number,  reproduced  full-size 
and  in  color.  The  remaining  twenty-seven 
appear  in  black  and  white.  The  introduc- 
tion and  commentary,  by  Adelheid  Gealt, 
are  eloquently  perceptive.  — E.A. 

"Veruschka" :  Trans- figurations,  by  Vera 
Lehndorff  and  Holger  Triilzsch.  Introduc- 
tion by  Susan  Sontag.  New  York  Graphic 
Society.  $35.  Amid  the  careening  hyper- 
expressionism  of  much  contemporary  art, 
Vera  Lehndorff  and  Holger  Triilzsch  dis- 
play a  sensibility  that  is  as  quietly  compel- 
ling as  n  is  literally  self-effacing.  Famous  in 
her  modeling  heyday,  in  the  sixties,  under 
the  name  Veruschka,  Lehndorff  has  since 
1970  beei  collaborating  with  the  pho- 
tographer and  painter  Holger  Triilzsch. 
Using  body  paint,  she  meticulousb  cam- 
ouflages hersi  '  against  peeling  walls,  rust- 
ing steel  beams,  and  forest  moss,  effecting 
visual  dissoluti  >ns  into  such  backgrounds 
that  can  be  des*.  -ibed  as  chameleonesque 
tours  de  force.  \  hen  Triilzsch  snaps  the 
ter,  Lehndort.  is  invariably  immobile, 


at  attention,  with  eyes 
closed  —  concen- 
trated— as  if  she  were 
willing  herself  into  an- 
other kind  of  matter. 
As  Susan  Sontag 
points  out  ( in  an  intro- 
duction that  exhaus- 
tively mines  these 
images  for  their  meta- 
phorical content), 
Lehndorff  and 
Triilzsch's  Trans-figu- 
rations evokes,  among 
many  other  things,  the 
haunting  melancholy 
of  ruins.  — R.  K. 

The  Last  Flowers  of 
Manet,  by  Robert  Gor- 
don and  Andrew 
Forge.  Abrams. 
$19.95.  Manet  paint- 
ed sixteen  small  still 
lifes  of  flowers  in  vases 
in  th  last,  illness-ridden  months  of  his 
life,  in  1882-83.  The  bouquets,  as  the  au- 
thors of  this  elegant  book  inform  us,  were 
the  gifts  of  visiting  friends.  Manet's  final 
artistic  gesture  in  the  face  of  death  was  to 
seize  upon  the  fresh  sensuality  of  these 
flowers  and  render  them  in  immediate, 
astringently  controlled  compositions.  The 


The  Veruschka  " trans- figurations"  are  out  in  hook  form. 


embodiment  of  fragile  life,  Manet's  vi- 
brant flowers,  solitary  and  vulnerable, 
stand  against  various  shades  of  encroach- 
ing darkness.  In  these  last  paintings  the 
grand  cosmopolitan  ironist  retreated  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  naive  subject;  they 
yielded  the  most  poignant  and  heartfelt  of 
memento  mori.  — R.K. 

Christmas  in 


Oaxaca 


Oaxaca,  a  small,  elegant  colonial  city  nes- 
tled in  the  highlands  of  southern  Mexico, 
celebrates  Christmas  with  a  fervor  that 
suits  its  colorful  heritage.  Settled  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  by  the  Spanish, 
who  built  elegant  churches  and  palaces 
that  are  still  in  use,  Oaxaca  saw  pre- 
Columbian  splendor  as  well. 

Nearby  Monte  Alban,  Mitla,  Yagul, 
and  several  other  reconstructed  archaeo- 
logical sites  served  as  magnificent  religious 
ceremonial  centers  for  the  Mixtec  and 
Zapotec  Indians.  These  two  cultural 
groups,  with  many  subdivisions,  still 
maintain  their  tribal  languages,  customs, 
and  dress  in  the  villages  surrounding  the 
city  and  travel  to  the  central  market  in 
Oaxaca  each  Saturday  with  stunning 
handwoven  clothing,  woolen  rugs,  and 
distinctive  black  pottery. 

Though  Oaxaca  has  several  fine  hotels 
and  restaurants,  it  is  by  no  means  overrun 
with  foreigners.   Nor  are  the  Christmas 

Feliz  Navidad:  a  reveler  in  Oaxaca. 
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events  in  Oaxaca  performances  tor  tour- 
isr>,  but  vivid  expressions  of  Mexican  and 
huh, in  life. 

By  mid-December  colorful  pinatas — cut 
tissue  p.iper  on  light  wood  frames  shaped 
to  form  Ntar>,  (lowers,  or  animals  and 
enclosing  candy-tilled  clav  pots  and 
Christinas  baubles  made  ot  tin,  straw,  A\\\\ 
feathers,  and  foil  appear  in  the  huge 
municipal  marketplaces,  in  the  small  mar- 
ket stalls  tucked  away  in  courtyards,  in  fine 
crafts  shops  such  as  Yalalag,  and  in  the 
arms  ot  sottspoken  Indian  street  vendors 
who  stroll  along  the  arcades  and  sidewalk 
cafes  surrounding  the  verdant  zocalo,  or 
mam  square.  Outdoor  food  stalls  sell  deep 
tried  and  sugared  tortillas,  called  hmudos. 
When  you  have  eaten  one,  you  make  a 
wish,  then  smash  your  plate  to  the  ground, 
adding  to  the  ankle-deep  sea  ot  broken 
crockery. 

Other  holiday  foods  can  be  found  in  the 
tiny  street  stalls  that  line  the  blocks 


FARMING  FAMILIES  SET  UP 
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ENTIRELY  OF  RADISHES. 


around  the  Basilica  de  la  Virgen  de  la  Sole- 
dad  during  her  feast  days,  December  16- 
18.  Brown-sugar  sweets  and  braided  breads 
are  the  traditional  fare  here,  served  amid 
painted  clay  figures  and  carved  gourds. 

Thousands  of  devotees  stream  in  and 
out  of  the  basilica  throughout  the  day  and 
far  into  the  night  to  pray  to  a  statue  of 
Soledad,  the  patron  saint  of  Oaxaca.  An 
elaborate  fireworks  display  deployed  from 
a  Spanish  castle  scaffold  made  of  bamboo 
lights  the  sky  on  the  final  night,  sending 
showers  of  rocket  bursts  whirling  and  spin- 
ning into  the  sky. 

Meanwhile,  nightly  plays,  dances,  and 
concerts  have  begun  in  the  zocalo.  This 
lovely  square,  graced  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, green  shade  trees,  and  an  old  cop- 
per-roofed bandstand,  is  filled  in  Decem- 
ber with  poinsettias,  hanging  Christmas 
lights,  and  a  large  and  complex  nacimiento, 
or  Nativity  scene. 

On  December  23,  Oaxaca  celebrates 
the  Night  of  the  Radishes,  a  festival 
unique  to  this  city.  As  twilight  ap- 
proaches, farming  families  arrive  in  the 
zocalo  to  set  up  intricate  tableaux  carved 
entirely  out  of  radishes.  Some  use  the 
small  round  radishes  we  know;  others  use 
long,  columnar  ones  specially  grown  for 
the  occasion.  Remarkable  ingenuity  and 
skill  merge  to  create  a  delightful,  ephemer- 
al folk  art,  as  native  dancers,  marimba 
bands,  nacimientos,   biblical  scenes,  and 


THOMAS  MOVING  whose  world  it  is, 
has  "whipped  up 

"A  disty  tale  of 
lust  and  intrigue 
in  the  art  world's 
most  rarefied 
circles." 


—Michael  Shi  layei  s<  >  >  i, 
Vanity  Fair 


Oliver  Banks,  in 

The  Washington  Post  Book  World  calls  it— 


"A  fast-moving,  richly 

entertaining  view  of  the 

upper  echelons  of  the  art  world 
and  the  kinds  of  Byzantine 
games  that  are  played  there. 


"No  one  can  fault  Moving 
for  the  velocity  of  his 
plot,  which  rockets 
along  from  the  first 
page  until  the  cli- 
mactic auction 
at  the  end." 

A  Book -of  the 
Month  Club 
Alternate 
Selection 


ys 
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...todays  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  can  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty.  ..posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design...  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (ah)ig  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) ..  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures.. .  exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas.  ..designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you! 

Tow>i  &  Country  ca)i  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $24-  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

n&i         Iry,  A  Publication  of Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of 'The  Hearst  Corporation. 


When  it's  your  child,  the  best  is  only  just  good  enough. 


That's  how  you  think 
when  choosing  a  toy.  And 
how  Steiff  thinks  when 
making  its  toys.  Every  sin- 
gle one  of  them.  Including 
this  loveable.  poseable, 
washable  Petsy  Bear. 

Fact  is.  every  one 
of  these  German- 
made  toys  is  as  close 
to  perfect  as  possible. 
A  standard  that 
started  with  founder 
Margarete  Steiff  back 
in  1880.  Continued  into  the  turn 

of  the  century 


when  Steiff  created  the 
original  Teddy  Bear.  And 
endures  to  this  day. 

How  can  Steiff  assure 
that  each  toy  is  of 
unsurpassed  quality? 
There's  only  one  way: 
to  assure  that  each  toy 


is  made  by  hand. 
Meaning  that  even  the 

small,  plush  pieces  used 

to  create  this  heirloom  are 

cut  by  hand.  And  then 

sewn  with  thick  thread 

and  tight  stitches  much 

in  the  same  way  precious 

furs  are  sewn. 
Every  toy  is  also  hand-shaded.  Thus  explaining 
why  Steiff  animals  have 
realistic  nuances  as 
subtle  as  nature's  own. 

Handmade  Steiff  origi- 
nals with  the  authentic 
Button-In-Ear  trade- 
mark. At  best,  theyll  be 

something  your  child 

will  treasure  forever. 

At  the  very  least,  they'll 

be  the  best  toy  they 

ever  owned. 
Available  at  fine  toy 

and  department  stores. 


Call  now  1-800-FAST  MGM 
or  mail  coupon. 

I  want  to  own  this  historic  musical 
event  on  videocassette  (with  digitally- 
mastered  soundtrack).  This  uniquely 
emotional  performance  includes  a  full 
1 1 1  minutes  of  glorious  Scarlatti, 
Mozart,  Chopin  and  Rachmaninoff. 

copies  ($39.95  each*). 

Add  $350  shipping  and  handling  for  the  first  tape,  plus  50C  for 
each  additional  tape.  (IL  residents,  add  6'/:%  sales  lax.) 

NOTE:  For  Christmas  delivery,  orders  must  be  received 
by  December  10. 

:)  □  VHS     □  Beta 

made  out  to 


Mail  to:  .->• 

MGM/UA  Video  Direct  *?• 

700  Chase  Avenue,        V  i$  T    ^£ 

Elk  Grove,  IL  60007       J\/[GJV[/UA 
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iledad  appear  in  minia- 
in         om  radishes! 
next   night,   Christmas  Eve,   the 
m      li  spectrum  of  Oaxaca  is  on 

ti  ade  as  different  parishes  throughout  the 
city  create  floats  with  living  nacimientos. 
An  affluent  parish  uses  a  flatbed  truck, 
electric  lights,  and  a  powerful  sound  sys- 
tem for  their  float.  Most  use  small  pickup 
trucks  and  brass  bands.  A  few  churches 
have  only  burros  for  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
ride  on,  and  one  group  walked. 

Last  year  the  baby  Jesus  was  seen  lying  in 
a  golden  chalice,  a  Bible,  a  flower,  and  a 
swan,  as  well  as  in  the  traditional  manger. 
Most  Marys  wore  traditional  blue  robes, 
but  a  few  were  dressed  in  modern  business 
suits,  and  one  Holy  Family  traveled  in 
Santa's  sleigh.  While  the  floats  leave  the 
zocalo  to  return  to  midnight  mass,  the  El 
Presidente  Hotel,  a  restored  sixteenth- 
century  convent,  hosts  a  fiesta  with  a  chil- 
dren's chorus  and  folkloric  dancing. 

Christmas  Day  itself  is  quiet,  a  time  for 
family  gatherings  and  festive  meals,  of- 
fered at  the  major  hotels.  But  the  Oaxa- 
quehos  are  not  finished.  Holy  Innocents 
Day  (December  28)  brings  more  floats  and 
parades;  New  Year's  Eve,  more  fireworks 
and  music.  Finally,  on  January  6,  in  a  mer- 
ry finale,  children  receive  their  gifts  from 
the  Three  Kings.  Only  then  does  Christ- 
mas end  in  Oaxaca.      — Gretchen  Woelfle 

Fete  the  Hungry 

Anyone  who  needs  inspiring  advice  about 
ivhat  to  give  for  the  holidays — meaning  all  of 
ns — should  pay  attention  to  Colette  Rossant. 
A  fine  cook,  she  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
new  culinary  marvels.  Here  is  a  culling  of  her 
best  finds,  all  of  them  available  by  mail. 

•  Ceremoniously  sliced,  and  packaged  in 
a  burgundy-colored  gift  box,  Edwards's 
one-pound  hickory-smoked  cooked  ham  is 
ideal  breakfast  meat  for  the  oak-panel 
type.  Gift  box,  $14.95,  from  S.  Wallace 
Edwards  &  Sons,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  25,  Sur- 
ry, VA  23883;  (800)  222-4267. 

•  Use  as  an  olive  dish,  for  example:  tiny 
lacquer  bowls  with  a  silver  or  gold  moon 
motif;  $80  a  bowl  (2,  in  our  photograph). 
French/East  Co.,  285  Fifteenth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11215;  (718)  788-7918. 

•  Very  Weihnachten:  a  cookie  tin  from 
Bahlsen  Konditorei  representing  scenes  of 
seventeenth-century  Nuremberg  and 
filled  with  ten  boxes  of  assorted  cookies. 
From  $65  to  $70  at  Jordan  Marsh  stores 
and  Mr.  Dunderbak,  Dallas,  Texas. 

•  Preserve  of  the  gods?  Sable  &  Rosenteld 


'\J 


- ■     '         - 


rhubarb  jam  and  Seville  orange  marma- 
lade with  Grand  Marnier,  from  Canada 
(4).  Thoroughly  bracing;  $7  at  all  Mar- 
shall Field's  and  Macy's  stores.  Mandarin, 
carrot-lemon,  and  sweet  green  tomato 
jams  and  preserves  by  Ca  de  la  Pasina. 
$6.35,  from  Club  du  Faisan,  King's  High- 
way, P.O.  Box  155,  Sugar  Loaf,  NY 
10981;  (914)469-9902. 

•  Crawling  home:  Petit  Gris  escargots, 
used  by  the  best  restaurants  in  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago,  are  now  available 
chez  vous;  57.50  tor  three  dozen.  Neiman- 
Marcus  Epicure,  in  San  Francisco;  (415) 
362-3900. 

•  And  now  from  California,  fresh  duck 
toie  gras.  Delicieux.  One  pound,  $50,  from 
Frank's  Fresh  Foods,  461  Crystal  Spring 
Road,  Saint  Helena,  CA  94574;  (707) 
963-8354. 

•  Someone's  Aunt  Marie  in  San  Francis- 
co, a.k.a.  Zia  Maria,  makes  a  salsa  verde 
pungent  with  balsamic  vinegar,  extra-vir- 


1 


gin  olive  oil,  asiago  cheese,  and  ancho- 
vies. Zia  Maria  Salsa  Verde,  $9.50  at  Nei- 
man-Marcus  Epicure,  in  San  Francisco. 

•  For  that  special  pretzel:  Pub  'N'  Tavern's 
slightly  sweet,  grainy,  Canadian  beer- 
spiked  mustard  (4).  Sable  &  Rosenfeld 
Mustard,  $5,  available  at  all  Marshall 
Field's  stores,  andjacobsens,  Winter  Park, 
FL;  (305)  677-0700. 

•  Romancing  the  cream  cheese:  with 
smoked  salmon — sliced,  tender,  deli- 
cate— from  Pinneys  of  Scotland  (1).  One 
pound,  $39.95,  at  Dean  &  DeLuca,  110 
Greene  Street,  Suite  304,  New  York,  NY 
10012;  (800)  221-7714;  and  major  gour- 
met stores. 

•  Makes  Mr.  Coffee  look  like  an  Edsel:  a 
handsome  black  cube  of  a  coffee  maker 
called  Caffeconcerto,  from  Italy;  $249  at 
Platvpus,  126  Spring  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10012;  (212)  219-3919. 

•  Pour  yourself  some  good,  thick  Ver- 
mont maple  syrup.  The  added  sweetener  is 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF  STAYING  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  Stanhope  Hotel. 
Elegantly  restored  in  the  tradition  of  the  grand  hotels  of  Europe. 


^Xtanfiove 

ifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028  •  Opposite  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  •  For  reservations  call  (800)  828-1123  •  In  New  York  (212)  288-5800 
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FLORIDA 

REAL 

ESTATE 


BRITANNIA 


HYATT0HOTELS 


THE 

PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


We're  pleased  to 
say  the  world's  first 
Cayman  golf  course, 
designed  by  Jack 
Nicklaus,  is  here  at 
Britannia.  So  too  is 
the  first  Hyatt  Regency- 


hotel  in  Grand  Cayman. 
.And  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough.  Britannia's 
brand-new  golf  course 
villas  are  now  open  for 
inspection.  Superb 


residences  available 
for  purchase  from 
$179,000.  For  particu- 
lars, please  contact 
our  sales  office  at 
1-.noii-5J7-7s.s2 


Hyatt  Regency-Britannia 
Opening  December  1986 


The  pools.  The  clubhouse. 
The  golf  course  that 
looks  like  it's  part  of 
your  backyard.  Even  in 
spectacular  Boca  Raton, 
nothing  is  quite  like  Boca 
West.  Because,  in  Boca 
Raton,  there  simply  is  no  address 
more  prestigious  dian  Boca  West. 
After  all,  few  communities  offer 
1,436  acres  of  tropical  beautv  and 
abundant  recreational  facilities.  And 
fewer  still  offer  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  equity  membership  in  a  club 
with  the  four  18-hole  golf  courses  that 
serve  as  the  home  of  the  PGA  Tour 
Chrysler  Team  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. Or  the  34-court  tennis  facilitv 
that  has  hosted  its  share  of  interna- 
tional championships. 

Boca  West.  For  die  luxury  life- 
style you  so  richly  deserve.  Exquisite 
homes  from  $200,000  to  more  than 
$3  million.  Contact  Boca  West  at 
1  800  327-0137,  or  in  Florida 

S2.o,88°4°©BO«W€St 


^OCA  WEST  If  y°ur  friends  could  see  you  now. 
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a  pece  ror 
certain  people.. 

People  like  you,  who  appreciate  the  better  things  in 
life  and  can  afford  them. 

Highland's  Place  is  the  ultimate  in  ocean  front 
1 1 v  ing,  with  spacious,  airy  apartments,  with 
breathtaking  views  of  the  azure  Atlantic,  or  the 
fascinating,  ever-changing  intracoastaJ  waterway. 

Only  forty-five  discriminating  buyers  will  enjoy  the 
quiet  convenience  and  charm  of  Highland's  Place. 
You  could  be  one  of  them.  Act  now  during  our 
construction  period. 

Our  Sales  Director  can  acquaint  you  with  the 
many  special  features  of  Highland's  Place.  Call 
or  visit  today!  (Occupancy  Early  1987). 


2901  South  Ocean  Blvd  ,  Highland  Beach,  Florida  3343 1 
Telephone:  (305)  276-6700 

Call  Toll  Free:  1-800-437-5200,  Ask  for  Operator  #255 
Residences  from  $365,000  to  over  two  million 
This  is  not  an  offering  to  residences  of  N.J.,  N.Y.  or 
other  states  where  prohibited  by  law. 


GOLF  AT  AUGUSTA, 

SERVE  AT  WIMBLEDON, 

STAY  FIT  AT  BADEN-BADEN, 

CANTER  AT  AINTREE, 

OR,  LIVE  AT 
THE  POLO  CLUB,  BOCA  RATON. 

The  Polo  Club.  Boca  Raton. 

Quite  possibly  the  best  private  equity 

country  club  community  in  all  the 

world.  Coach  houses,  townhomes. 

fairway  homes  and  luxury  estate  homes 

priced  from  $170,000  to  $800,000. 

5100  Champion  Boulevard 

(Military  Trail  north  of  Clint  Moore  Road) 

Boca  Raton,  Florida  33431 

305  997-8333.    800  245-5688 

In  Florida:  800  826-3533 


BOCk  RMON 


Prices  subject  to  change 
This  is  not  an  offering  m  stales  whe^e  prohibited  by  lav 
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It  Took  100  Years 
To  Bring  You  This  ANRI 

WOODCARVING 

Its  life  began  as  a  young  seedling  in  the  cool 
Dolomite  mountains. 

Its  youth  was  spent  among  the  fleeting  deer,  while 
song  birds  built  homes  in  us  branches. 

It  matured  in  the  warm  Italian  sun.  Its  thirst 
quenched  by  a  Tyrolean  stream.  And  the  waters  of 
that  stream  reflected  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  a 
fine  Alpine  Maple. 

A  Tradition 

That  Precedes  Michelangelo 
Time  passes  while  this  flawless,  fine-grained  wood 
seasons  sufficiently  to  meet  the  rigid,  exacting 
demands  of  the  master  woodcarver.  Once  in  his 
skilled  hands,  a  miracle  gradually  takes  place. 
With  chisels  and  knwes,  a  shapeless  form  is  expertly 
carved  into  an  exquisite  work  of  art. 

His  carving  skill  is  a  tradition  that  precedes 
Michelangelo.  Today,  only  a  precious  few  artisans 
retain  this  degree  of  craftsmanship  which  for  genera- 
tions, has  been  passed  down  through  their  families. 

ANRI  woodcarvmgs  are  revered  by  collectors 
throughout  the  world.  Their  value  appreciates  with 
each  passing  day.  Each  carving  is  individually 
registered  and  limited  editions  are  numbered.  You 
may  own  and  cherish  an  ANRI  woodcarving  for 
perhaps  less  than  you  thought.  Priced  from  $27.50 
to  $9,950. 

For  a  FREE  color  brochure 

and  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  Toil-Free: 

1-800-544-2313 


Schmid 

Ik  Park  Drive,  Randolph,  MA  02368 
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that  the  ceramic  jug  is  illuminated  with  Ed 
Koren's  wuzzy  creatures.  $25,  at  Dean  & 
DeLuca;  Balducci's,  334  E.  Eleventh 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10003-7426,  (212) 
529-3490;  and  the  Jelly  Mill,  Route  7, 
Shelhurne,  VT  05482,  (807)985-8056. 

•  Not  only  is  this  Milton  Glaser-designed 
hottle  superb;  the  olive  oil  in  it,  Bonolio, 
from  Umhria,  is  unhltered,  rich,  dark 
green,  and  "sublime,"  as  Milton  says, 
"with  vegetables  and  pasta."  He's  right 
(3).  $14atMelampo,  105  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10012;  (212)  334-9530. 

•  Or  decant  that  oil  into  a  clever  and  deli- 
cate hand-blown  crystal  cruet;  $65.50  at 
Dean  &.  DeLuca. 

•  Aaahh,  yes:  rich,  strong  tea  in  a  lovely 
wooden  box  from  England  (10).  Glen 
Galla  Tea,  $9.40  the  pound  at  Dean  &. 
DeLuca. 

•  Milk  and  sugar?  Please,  served  in  cutely 
cubic  black-and-white  ceramic  sugar  and 
creamer.  $80  at  Contemporary  Porcelain, 
105  Sullivan  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10012;  (212)  219-2172. 

•  Perfect,  snackwise:  five  stacked  lacquer 
boxes  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  (5); 
$500,  from  French/East  Co. 

•  Pour  them  on  the  ice  cream:  kiwis  in 
Cognac  in  a  glass-stemmed  jar  (7).  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour,  $20.50  at  Neiman- 
Marcus  Epicure,  in  San  Francisco. 

•  Aromatic,  rustic,  garlic:  braided 
wreaths  to  hang  in  the  kitchen,  decorated 
with  strawberry  corn.  There's  a  mixed- 
herbs  wreath  and  a  red-chili  wreath  too. 
Garlic,  $18;  pepper,  $16;  herbs,  $17. 
Crinklaw  Farms,  P.O.  Box  706,  King 
City,  CA  93930;  (800)  8-GARLIC. 

•  ^Catherine's  Own  Chocolate  burnt- 
almond  toffee,  naturally  rich  and  buttery, 
is  for  the  sweetest  tooth  you  know  (9) ;  $20 
a  pound  at  Macy's,  Balducci's. 

•  Kitchen  shears  with  phone-dial  finger 
holes  elegantly  snip  basil  and  whatnot  (8) . 
By  Geometries;  $40  at  Sassafras,  429  West 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60610;  (800) 
537-4941. 

•  Handsome  Swede:  pin-dot  embossed 
"Limelight"  pattern  glass  tableware  from 
Sweden  by  Kosta  Boda  (11).  At  Bullock's 
stores  in  southern  California;  (714)  556- 
0611. 

•  And  what's  a  list  like  this  without 
Champagne?  Veuve  Cliquot  commemo- 
rates the  hundred-fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Texas's  independence  from  Mexico  with  a 
special  boxed  magnum.  The  Champagne 
is  a  soft,  dry,  and  perfumed  brut,  joyeux 
Noel!  $150,  from  Connoisseur  Wine  Im- 
ports, 462  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94107;  (415)  433-0825.  □ 
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HOMES.  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
=>  AUTOS.  BOATS, 

AIRPLANES,  BUSINESSES 

72.000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 

V  NO  BROKERAGE 

=^|  COMMISSION 
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Nationwide  800-327-9630 

In  Florida  800-533-4663 

Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


ADMAX 


THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Service  m  the  World 


RAY  GROVER 

and  LOU  BARON 

PROUDLY 

PRESENT 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

WINTER 

MIAMI  BEACH 

ANTIQUE  SHOW 

23rd  YEAR 

JANUARY  30,  31 
FEBRUARY  1,  2,  3,  4,  1987 

MIAMI  BEACH 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

ADMISSION:  $5.00 

TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  6  DAYS 

SHOW  HOURS:  DAILY  1  TO  10  PM 

LAST  DAY  1  TO  6  PM 

PRODUCED  BY 

RAY  GROVER- 744-2 1st  AVE   SOUTH 

NAPLES  FLORIDA  33940 

TELEPHONE  (813)  262-5096 

LOU  BARON  •  266-NE  70th  STREET 

MIAMI.  FLORIDA  33138 

TELEPHONE  (305)  754-4931 
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CONNOISSEUR 


IT  WAS  A  MOMENT  OF  ESCAPE.  OF  EXHILARATION.  OF  PURE  PLEASURE. 
A  MOMENT  YOU'LL  BOTH  REMEMBER.  OMEGA.  FOR  ALL  YOUR  SIGNIFICANT  MOMENTS. 


OMEGA 


BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1832 
Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Washington,  DC    •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Tampa  •  Jacksonville 


NOT 

JUST 

A 

PRETTY 

FACE 


"»*  sound 

BBS?.** 

Saw 

soc/a/  circu/f 
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HARPERS  &  QUEEN  is  the  world's  most  intelligent  glossy 
magazine.  It  is  like  a  sophisticated  friend:  well-travelled,  clever, 
politically  and  culturally  aware,  and  always  good-humoured.  The 
magazine  covers  every  aspect  of  our  readers'  lives  -  clothes,  houses, 
books,  holidays,  careers  and  culture  with  a  witty,  irreverent  and 
informed  approach  that  puts  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  in  a  class  of 
its  own. 

Our  experienced  fashion  team  investigates  every  mood  in  inter- 


national designer  fashion,  classic  clothes  and  leisurewear.  Crucial 
information  on  latest  developments  in  the  world  of  cosmetics  and 
medicine  is  presented  with  the  inimitable  energy  of  Leslie  Kenton, 
our  Beauty  Editor,  who  enjoys  an  international  following. 

HARPERS  &  QUEEN  features  are  wide-ranging,  always  stimu- 
lating and  informative,  and  famous  for  setting  trends.  We  have  a 
unique  and  authoritative  social  column  in  Jennifer's  Diary,  with 
its  privileged  insights  into  British  social  life. 


I  wish  to  take  out  a  one-year  subscription  to  HARPERS  &  QUEEN  at  £  30  for  the  recipient  below  V~\  for  myself  TH  I  enclose  cheque/money  order  value  £ 
Alternatively,  please  charge  my  Visa/Access/American  Express  Xo  Valid  until 


NAME 

BLOCK  CAPITALS  PLEASE 

SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 


Please  send  one  year's  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  to: 


NAME 

BLOCK  CAPITALS  PLEASE 

ADDRESS 


Postcode 


Postcode 


SUBS<  TON:  AIRFREIGHT  TO  USA  £  30. 


for  a  card 
with         -   :ings  from' 

\me  to  be  sent  with  gift. 


Please  send  to:     HARPERS  &  QUEEN  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Quadrant  Subscription  Service, 

FREEPOST,  Haywards  Heath,  West  Sussex  RH16  3ZA 
ENGLAND 


FURNISHINGS 
BY  GEORGE  M. 
NIEDECKEN 
FOR  FRANK 
LLOYD  WRIGHT'S 
E.  P.  IR  VI NG  HO  USE 
DECATUR,  IL,  1910 


Library  Table  by  George  M.  Niedecken  Oak,  30 "  x  30  "  x  48 ' 


Auction:  December  12th,  1986  at  7:00pm/Exhibitioii:  December  6-11 


For  further  information,  please  call 
Andrew  Shapiro  (212)  570-4830 
Catalogue  $8  ($10  by  mail) 

Auctioning  &  Appraising  Since  1796   406  East  79th  Street  New  York,  N.Y.  XOO;:  I 


HOMING 


It  you  want  the  newest  in  design,  look  to 
that  epicenter  ot  the  postmodern  architec- 
tural earthquake — Los  Armeies.  In  the 
past,  southern  California's  legendary  lei- 
sure classes  have  always  pr<  ivided  an  ample 
market  tor  the  work  of  pioneer  designers, 
from  the  Greene  brothers  to  Charles 
Eames  and  Frank  Gehry.  The  latest  in  the 
list  of  promising  new  talent  is  Gregg 
Fleishman. 

rhough  trained  as  an  architect  at  the 
I  Iniversity  of  Southern  C  California,  Fleish- 
man turned  his  hand  todesigning  furniture 
in  1975.  After  laboring  for  a  decade  at  the 
drawing  board,  he  recently  came  up  with 
his  "forever  furniture"  line,  which  is  nota- 
ble tor  not  only  its  striking  looks  but  also  its 
solution  to  a  technical  problem. 

The  question  was  a  hard  one  that  had 
stumped  structural  designers  tor  decades: 
how  to  make  a  mass-produced  chair  of  one 
piece  of  material  without  using  a  mold. 
Fleishman's  solution  is  c  ausing  a  stir  both 
in  design  circles  and  in  the  media.  Made  of 
solid  birch  plywood,  the  chairs  look  like  a 
cross  between  a  snowshoe  and  an  1UD. 
They  also  bend  in  varying  degrees  inge- 
niously, with  the  central  articulated  sec- 
tions acting  as  springs;  this  makes  tor 
extreme  comfort.  Trices  range  from  $500 
to  $950,  and  sales  are  picking  up  at  several 
of  San  Francisco's  most  important  stores, 
including  Limn.  The  c  hairs  are  on  perma- 


In  Fleishman's 
c  hairs     such  as  the 
Lumbarest  (right) 
and  the  Rock  V 
Roll  (to/)  and 
It: ft) — spring  is 
built  into 
the  structure. 


IjHF  AVANT-GARDE  IN 

FITNITURE  DESIGN, 

CHOREOGRAPHY,  AND  FASHION 


nent  exhibition  at  Functional  Art,  in 
I  A  an  '  have  been  seen  at  the  Newport 
Harbor  Art  Museum  both  prestigious 
venues  for  avant-garde  design. 

Fleishman,  the  son  of  a  tile  contractor, 
grew  up  in  and  around  the  construction 


industry.  At  I  ISC .'  he  studied  with  ( Conrad 
Wachsmann,  a  Bauhaus-influenced  Ger- 
man emigre  wlux  < illaborated  with  Walter 
(  iropius  after  World  War  II  to  produce  the 
innovative  General  Panel  I  louse,  one  of 
the  first  popular  civilian  versions  of  the 
wartime  prefabricated  house. 

Fleishman's  work  fuses  the  visionary 
and  the  practical;  it  calls  to  mind  the 
designs  of  such  populist  poly- 
maths as  (iernt  Rietveld  and 
R.  Buckminster  Fuller.  No 
project  is  too  small  foi  his 
attention  he  is  studying  bi- 
cycle design  —  or  too  big. 
Next  on  his  drawing  board  is  a 
construction    proposal    for   a 


NASA  space  station.  Says  Fleishman,  "1 
enjoy  the  challenge  of  designing  objects 
that  bring  out  an  elemental  minimum,  and 
I  called  my  creations  'forever  furniture'  to 
stress  the  timelessness  of  good  design  and 
the  proven  longevity  of  my  material." 

/  lenry  Korn 

PARSONS'SPROORISS 

From  the  middle  of  a  small  well  of  soft 
light,  a  solo  danc  er  begins  moving  in  tight 
i  one  cnlric  c  ire  les  to  a  lilting  guitar  score. 
)usl  as  our  eyes  have  adjusted  to  thisseduc 
live  image,  the-  dancer  disappears  into  the 
rec  essc-s  of  the  black  stage  only  to  reap- 
pear suddenly,  illuminated  in  a  series  of 
inidaii  leaps  by  the  bright  flash  of  a  strobe, 
and  seeming  to  float  through  the  air.  Thus 
has  David  Larsons  won  tame,  performing 
his  astonishing  and  by  now  celebrated  solo 
(  '.(lught.  As  a  leading  dancer  in  the  Paul 
I  ay  lor  1  )ance  (  Company  for  the  past  eight 
years,  Larsons  was  acclaimed  by  Anna  Kis- 
selgoff  of  the  New  York  I  imes  as  "the  best 
dancer  I've  seen  in  recent  memory." 

Now  his  skills  as  a  c  horeographet  can  be 
scc-n,  too  and  they  equal  his  virtuosity  as 
a  performer.  His  more  recent  works  hav 
ing  been  performed  by  the  Feld  Ballet,  the 
North  (  Cat ol u i.i  I  >ani  e  <  ompany,  and  the 
Batsheva  Dance  Company  of  Israel, 
among  others,  his  talent  is  gaining  wide- 
spread recognition.  This  past  April,  Walk 
This  Way,  a  Parsons  duet  set  to  Tchaikov- 
sky's Symphony  no.  2  (the  Little  Russian) 
for  Mait  me  van  Hamel  and  (  lark  I  ippet, 
of  American  Ballet  I  heatre,  w<  »n  plaudits 
in  a  Kennedy  (  Center  premiere.  Next 
month  (on  January  14  and  17),  Larsons 
will  present  a  full  evening  of  his  own  works 
at  New  York's  )<  iyc  e  I  heatei , 

A  Muylmdge  conic  to  life:  David  Parsons 
floats  undei  the  strobe  in  his  men  ( Caught. 
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Free  Facts  That  Can 
Cut  Your  Exercise  Time 

In  Half 


Find  out  how  yon  can  exercise  your  entire 
cardiorespiratory  system  with  the  GUIDE  TO 
BETTER  HEALTH  AND  FITNESS- A  12  Minute 
Aerobic  Workout  from 
Lifecycle®  It's  yours 
absolutely  Free  when  you 
mail  in  the  coupon  below. 

A  Challenging  Workout 
in  Only  12  Minutes 

You  can  get  an  extensive 
cardiorespiratory  work- 
out for  a  longer,  healthier 
life  just  by  doing  a  special 
12  minute  routine 
a  few  days  a  week. 
This  16  page,  fully- 
illustrated  booklet 
tells  about  an  easy,  proven 
method  that  can  help  you: 

•  Improve  your  cardio- 
respiratory system  with- 
out causing  severe  stress 
or  strain  to  your  heart 

•  Burn  off  calories  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time 

•  Decrease  your  permanent 
body  fat 

•  Develop  a  trim,  fit  body  from  the  privacy 
and  convenience  of  your 
own  home. 


You'll  Look  and  Feel  Better 

Studies  show  aerobic  fitness  helps 
alleviate  everyday  stress.  It  also 
helps  you  look  and 
feel  really  good— but 
most  people  don't  get 
around  to  it.  Now, 
through  this 
special  booklet 
you'll  learn  all 
about  a 
workout 


program  that  will 
significantly  improve 
your  cardiorespiratory 
system  and  cut  your 
exercise  time  in  half! 
And  it's  so  easy,  your  whole  family  can  do  it. 


Send  for  the  Free  Facts  Today 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  your  Free  Booklet  is  return 
this  coupon  below  to  Lifecycle,  10  Thomas  Road, 
Irvine,  California  92718  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-544-3004,  Dept.  DC59 
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Send  For  Your  FREE  Booklet  Today! 

YES   I  wanl  to  nit  iv\  exercise  nine  in  half  Please  send 
me  my  FREE  copy  of  I  he   Ol'lDETO  BETTER  HEALTH  AND 
FITNESS  -A  lli  NJimiie  Aerobic  Workout  by  Lifecycle® 
I  understand  I  am  under  no  obligation. 

MAIL  T( )    Lifecycle 

10  Thomas  Road 
Irvine,  California  92718 

[•lease  I'nnl  i 
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\ddress_ 
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-Zip 
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Above:  Parsons  delivers  his  Envelope.  Below:  Let 


Bi/IR 


onmson  s  message. 


Tall  and  muscular,  Parsons  began  danc- 
ing after  having  been  an  outstanding  fif- 
teen-year-old high-school  trampolinist  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  "I  got  tired  of  doing 
tricks."  He  soon  found  himself  in  New 
York  on  a  scholarship  at  the  Alvin  Ailey 
American  Dance  Center.  In  1978,  when 
the  chance  came  to  understudy  with  Paul 
Taylor,  he  grabbed  it.  A  scant  six  months 
later  he  was  performing  with  the  Taylor 
company  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Taylor 
was  creating  roles  for  him  in  Arden  Court 
and  Last  Look,  among  other  classics. 

No  matter  how  much  acclaim  his  mu- 
sical and  whimsical  choreography  has  gar- 
nered, Parsons  is  still  reluctant  to  charac- 
terize or  evaluate  his  work.  Accolades  and 
commissions  seem  beside  the  point  to  him. 
"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going.   I  don't 
have  the  slightest  idea,"  he  insists,  matter- 
c  )f-factly.  "I  just  want  to  keep  going  and  see 
'lappens."  This  seems  the  right  atti- 
i  young  man  who  says  he  has  onl\ 
choreographing  in  earnest. 

— Craig  Bromberg 
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FASHION  PASSION 

Lean.  Streamlined.  Maximum  sculptural 
shape  with  minimum  ornamentation. 
These  are  the  words  being  used  to  describe 
the  creations  of  the  menswear  designer  Bill 
Robinson,  who  after  one  year  with  his  own 
label  is  being  hailed  as  the  Donna  Karan 
for  men.  His  hallmark  is  an  acutely  origi- 
nal blending  of  sportswear  and  couture. 

Just  how  original  can  be  understood 
from  the  sensation  caused  by  his  first  col- 
lection, last  fall.  He  unveiled  it  in  his  Fifth 
Avenue  showroom,  which  resembles  the 
Temple  of  Dendur.  In  dimly  lighted  lime- 
stone alcoves,  models  stood  like  statues 
wearing  trousers  with  narrow  bottoms  and 
jackets  tapeted  at  the  waist  with  wide, 
sloping  shoulders.  The  fashion  press  was 
bowled  over  by  the  novel  shapes,  though  it 
could  not  have  been  surprised  by  the  man- 
ifest talent  of  the  designer.  After  all,  Rob- 
inson had  headed  up  Calvin  Klein  mens- 
wear tor  six  years  and  Saint  Laurent  mens- 
wear tor  two.  Meantime,  his  backers, 
Bidermann  Industries — giant  licensers  tor 


Ralph  Lauren  women's  wear,  Lagerfeld, 
and  Calvin  Klein  menswear — looked  on 
with  the  confidence  of  a  gambler  playing  a 
sure  thing.  They  had  provided  $1  million 
in  start-up  investment,  which  is  consider- 
able for  a  first-timer. 

More-conservative  retailers,  Robinson 
says,  "may  have  expected  a  more  conven- 
tional sportswear  line  from  someone  with 
my  previous  experience."  If  they  were  sur- 
prised, they  were  not  shocked.  The  most 
influential  houses,  including  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Saks,  Macy's,  Bonwit  Teller,  and 
Charivari,  have  showered  him  with  or- 
ders. All  this  leaves  the  thirty-seven-year- 
old  Robinson  feeling  like  a  man  who  has 
just  sneezed:  "I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
express  things  that  had  been  repressed  for  a 
long  time.  I  wanted  to  do  things  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  I  had  done  before." 

Robinson's  designs  accentuate  the  male 
silhouette  without  being  skintight  or  gim- 
micky. "I  got  tired  of  bomber  jackets  and 
crewneck  sweaters,"  he  says.  "I  was  look- 
ing for  a  more  refined  way  of  being  casual. " 
As  a  result,  he  cuts  cardigan  sweaters  in 
gray  or  navy  terrycloth,  or  pants  from  jer- 
sey. He  is  hoping  that  his  zip-front  turtle- 
neck  of  wool  jersey  will  emerge  as  the  col- 
lection's signature  garment. 

While  many  call  Robinson's  fitted  styl- 
ing European,  he  insists  that  his  influences 
are  pure  Hollywood  Americana.  Indeed, 
tight-waisted  sweaters  in  sand,  pale  gray, 
and  dusty  pink  hark  back  to  Gary  Cooper 
in  the  thirties;  mock  turtlenecks  recall 
Two  for  the  Road.  "This  look  is  mistakenly 
called  European,"  says  Robinson,  "when 
in  fact  clean,  simplified  tailoring  started 
here.  I  guess  I'm  trying  to  change  that  per- 
ception." Among  others.  — Joe  Dolce 
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